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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF  THE  FRENCH  EDITOR. 


The  Abridgment  ofthe  HialOry  of  England,  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  of  which  the  present  is  an  improved  Edi- 
tion, has  enjoyed,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  an 
unparalleled  popularity,  and  new  editions  are  still  pub- 
lished annually  in  England.  Among  the  several  authors 
of  Continuations,  Notes,  and  Additions,  Mr.  Pinnock 
has  obtained  the  preference  in  England,  and  we  have 
therefore  chosen  his  Continuation  for  the  text  of  the  pre- 
sent Continental  Edition;  some  errors  of  narration  and 
prejudices  may  exist,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  an  Englishman  who  writes  the  history  of  his  own 
country. 

Among  the  improvements  and  additions  which  dis- 
tinguish the  present  edition,  are  several  of  great  utility 
to  Englishmen,  and  indispensable  to  foreigners ;  such 
are  : 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Mo- 
narchs  before  and  after  the 
Conquest. 

Sketch  of  Saxon  Idols. 

Lists  of  Eminent  Persons  in  each 
Reign. 


LlTERATTlRE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  AriS 

OF  THE  Age. 
The  British  Constitution. 
The  British  Regalia. 
Genealogy  of  the  present  Royal 

Family. 


The  care  bestowtd  in  England  upon  works  of  this 


IV  ADVEIiriSEHENT  OP  THE  I^KeNCU   EDITOR. 

kind,  destine<l  to  an  extensive  circulation,  lias  induced 
the  Editor  of  (he  present  to  endeavour  to  surpass  all 
former  editions. 


PUBLISHED   BY   TUB   SAUK   BOOKSELLEB  '. 

GOLDSMITH'S  ROMAN  HISTORY,  to  wbicli  is  preRsed  an  Intro- 
duclion  lo  the  Study  or  Roman  History,  and  i  variety  or  valuable 
iDformalion  added  liirougliout  tlie  work  on  tlie  roanners,  institu- 
tions, and  antiquities  of  Ihe  Romans  :  with  numerous  biographi- 
cal and  historical  Notes ;  a  Dictionary  explaining  the  most  diffi- 
cult words,  at  the  beginning,  and  questions  Tor  examination  at 
tbeendof  eacbsecllao)  enacted  agH  enlarged  by  W.  C.  Taylor. 

'  SouvSUe  edition  perfecUonnee  par  Hnnock,  Parit.  IS4I,  1  vol. 
in-12,  omide  2B  gravum  ou  vigneitu  lurboit.  3  fr. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  for  the  use  of  schools,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  very  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  several  new  chapters  and  numerous  useful  notes;  together 
with  a  short  Dictionary  prefliied  to  each  section,  explaining 
every  difficulty,  and  fixing  the  proper  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
words;  also  questions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each  sec- 
tion. 1 7tb  edition,  augmented  and  much  improved  by  W.  C  Tay- 
lor; Kouvtlle  idition ptrfeclionnet  por  Pinnocl.  Pari*.  18AI, 
1  vol.  fn-lS,  OTtti  de  !5  gravart$  ou  vigntttt$  lur  boii,  3  fr. 


MONARCHS  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 


Began 

No. 

MONARCHS. 

to 

SP2 

^    1 

Reign. 

|;2 

A.D. 

1 

Egbert  • 

827 

10 

1 

2 

Elhelwolf. 

837 

20 

1 

3 

Elhelbald 

857 

3 

■ 

4 

Ethelberl 

860 

6 

tn    1 
;e    1 

5 

Elhelred  I.  » 

866 

6 

6 

Alfred  » 

872 

29 

(/I    J 

1 

Edward  the  Elder 

901 

24 

1    \ 

.J 

8 
9 

Athelstao.     .     . 

925 
940 

15 
6 

Edmund  I.  ^ 

10 

Edred 

946 

9 

n 

Edwy 

955 

4 

1 

12 

Edgar 

959 

16 

^ 

13 
i    14 
\  15 

Edward  11 

975 

979 

1016 

4 

37 

1 

Elhelred  11.  * 

Edmund  Ironside  11 

CO 

'   16 

1014 

3 

u 

2    J 

17 

Canute 

1017 

19 

•          1 

18 

Harold  1 

1036 

3 

.    19 

Hardicanute 

1039 

2 

20 

Edward  III.  or  the  Confessor.    .    . 

1041 

25 

c2 

21 

1066 

1 

'  Egbert  deacended  from  Cerdie,  the  first  ktni;  of  Weuex,  a  Saxon  general,  who  >ni|^e  7*"" 
A.D.  498,  arrived  in  Britain.  It  i«  laid  In  the  Saxon  annals,  that  he  was  descended  from  ><^oden, 
the  root  wf  tiie  Saxon  famiUes  ;  and  bjr  his  eonquest  whieh  he  made  in  Britain,  he  may  he  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  English  monarchy  :  the  kings  of  England  descend  from 
lum  in  the  male  line  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  the  female  line  to  the  illastrioos  princess 
vho  BOW  sits  upon  the  throne. 

-  Killed  in  battle  against  the  Danes,  in  871. 

'  Introdaced  trial  by  Jury,  divided  England  into  shires  and  hundreds,  and  founded  the  Uni- 
Tertity  of  Oxford. 

*  Was  killed  by  Leolf ,  a  notorious  robber. 

*  In  1014,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  made  himself  master  of  England,  and  was  crowned  king 
udEthelred  fled  into  Normandy.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  whieh  happened  in  1018,  the  crown 
vas  contested  by  Edmund  Ironside  (the  lawful  successor  of  Ethelred),  aud  Canute,  the  de- 
uendant  of  Sweyn,  who  at  length  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  ;  but  Edmund 
Mag  murdered  shortly  after  this  treaty  was  entered  into,  Canute  ( sumamcd  the  Great )  was 
declared  king  of  all  England  in  1017. 
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MONARCHS  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 


e 


8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


18 

li 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 


21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
88 


30 
31 
32 
33 
3V 
35 


MONARCHS. 


Henry   III 

Edvard  I 

Edward   II 

Edward  III 

Rtoliard  II 

Henry  IV.   < 

William  I.  >. 
Williath  II.  . 
Henry  I.    .     . 

Stephen   '.   . 

Henry  II.  '.  , 
Richard  I.  .  . 
John 

Henr; 
Edwa 

Edwa 
Edwa 
Rtoha 

Henr; 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI    .  .   

Edward   IV.  s 

Edward  V 

Richard  III 

Henry  VII.  • 

Henry   VIII 

Edward  VI 

Mary   I 

Elizabeth 

James  I.    ' 

Charles  I 

Charles  II 

James  II 

Will.  III.  and  Mary  11. 
Anne 

George  1.  ' 

George  II 

George   111.  .....  . 

George  IV 

William  IV 

Victoria 


Began 

to 
Reign. 


1066 
1087 
1100 

1135 


1216 
1272 

1307 
1327 
1877 


1399 

1413 
1422 

1461 
1483 
1483 

1485 
1509 


1S46 
1553 
1558 

1603 
1625 
1661 
1685 
1689 
1702 

1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 


To   WHOM   MIRRIU). 


Matilda  of  Flanders. 
(Never  married).  . 
Matilda  of  Scotland. 


Matilda  of  Bologne. 


Eleanor  of  Goienne      .  . 
Berenguelta  of  Navarre.  .  . 
Earl  'Montague's  daughter. 
Avisft  of  Gloucester.    .  .  . 
Isabella  of  Angouleme.  .   ■ 
Eleanor  of  Provence.    .    . 
Eleanor  of  Castille.    ... 
Mary  of  France.    ,  .  .  .  . 

Isabella  of  France 

Pliiljppa  of  Halnault.  .  . 
Ann  of  Luxemburgh.  .  .  . 
Isabella  of  France , 


Mary  Bohnn.  .  .  . 
Joanna  of  Navarre.  . 
Catharina  of  France. 
Margaret  of  Anjou.    , 


Elisabeth  VVoodville. 
(Never  married).    . 
Ann  Nevill 


Elizabeth  of  York 

Catharine  of  Arragou.  .  . 
A.  Boleyn  31,  J.  Seymour. 
Ann  of  Gleves,  C.  Howard. 

Catharine   Parr 

(Died  young) 

Philip,  king  of  Spain.  .  . 
(Never  married) 


Ann  of  Denmark 

Henrietta  of  France 

Catharine  of  Portugal 

A.  Hyde  1660.  Mary  Mod.  .  . 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  II. 
Geo.  prince  of  Denmark.    .  . 


Sophia  of  Zell 

Wilhclmina  of  Anspacb 

Charlotte  of  Meek.  Strel.    .  .  . 
Caroline  of  Brunswick.  .  .  .  , 

Adelaide  of  Suxe  Mein 

Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg. 


S.S 

s 


1063 

liOO 

11S5 

1151 
1191 
1183 
1189 
1200 
1236 
1253 
1299 
1308 
1828 
1382 
1896 

1817 
1403 
1420 
1444 

1465 

1471 


1554 


1589 
1626 
1662 
1673 
1683 
1683 

1681 
1703 
17C1 
1795 
1818 
1840 


^ 


1> 


21 
13 
86 

19 

31 

10 

17 


56 
35 

19 
50 
22 


13 

10 
38 

22 

2 

23 
87 


6 

5 

44 

22 

24 

r* 

4 
13 
12 

12 
38 

eo 

10 

7 


I  Son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy. 

-  Son  of  Adela  and  eount  of  Blois  :  hence  the  House  of  Blois. 

'  Son  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  Plantagenet :  hence  the  Plantagenet  race. 

*  Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  :  hence  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

"  Son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  lineiUly  descended  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  second 
son  of  Edward  the  Third  :  hence  the  House  of  York. 

6  Was  the  Son  of  Margaret  and  Edward  Tudor.  Margaret  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  Edmund  Tudor  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  who  married  the  wi- 
dow of  Henry  V.  :  hence  the  House  of  Tudor. 

'  Son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  Henr^Stuart,  lord  Darnley  :  hence  the  race  of  Stuarts. 

"  Elector  of  Hanover  :  hence  the  race  of  Brnnswtek. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


Tuisco.    Woden.  Thor. 


The  idols  which  our  Saion  ancMlors  worsliipped  were  various ; 
l>ul  Ihoge  from  nhicb  the  days  of  (he  week  derive  their  name,  were 
llie  priacipal  objects  of  their  adoratioa. 

The  Idol  of  the  Sun. 

Tliis  idol,  wliicli  represented  tlie  glorious  luminary  of  the  day, 
was  the  chiel  object  of  llieir  adoration.  It  is  described  like  the  tiust 
nfa  man,  set  upon  a  pillar;  tiolding.  with  outstretched  arms,  a 
Ijurning  wheel  before  his  lireasl.  The  Drst  day  of  the  week  was 
especially  dedicated  to  its  adoration,  which  tliej  termed  the  Sun's 
ileag;  hence  is  derived  llie  word  Sund4V. 

The  Idol  of  the  Moo>. 

The  next  was  tiie  idol  of  the  Hoon,  which  tliey  worshipped  on 
llie  second  day  of  lh<^  week,  called  by  them  Moon's  deag;  and  since 
by  us,  HoNPAV. 

The  form  of  this  idol  is  intended  to  represent  a  woman,  liabiled 
In  a  short  coal,  and  a  liood,  with  two  long  ears.  The  moon  which 
the  liolds  in  her  hand  designates  tlie  quality. 
The  Idol  of  Trisco. 


VIII 

earth.  From  him  came  the  Saxon  words  Tuisoo's  dsag^  which  we 
call  Tuesday. 

He  is  represented  standing  on  a  pedestal,  as  an  old  venerable 
sage,  clothed  with  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in 
the  right  hand. 

The  Idol  Woden,  or  Odin. 

Woden,  or  Odin,  was  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions. This  hero  was  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  East,  but 
from  what  country,  or  at  what  time,  is  not  known.  His  exploits 
form  the  greatest  part  of  the  mythological  creed  of  the  Northera 
nations,  and  his  achievements  are  magnified  beyond  all  credibility. 
The  name  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  called  by  the  Saxons 
Woden's  deag,  and  by  us  Wednesday,  is  derived  from  this  personage. 

Woden  is  represented  in  a  bold  and  martial  attitude,  clad  in 
armour,  with  a  broadsword,  uplifted,  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  Thor. 

Tho9,  the  eldest  and  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Woden  and  Friga, 
was,  after  his  parents,  considered  as  the  greatest  god  among  the 
Saxons  and  Danes.  To  him  the  fiftli  day  of  the  week,  called  by  them 
Thor's  deag»  and  by  us  Thursday,  was  consecrated. 

Thor  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  of  gold 
on  his  head,  adorned  with  a  circle  in  front,  wherein  were  set  twelve 
bright  burnished  gold  stars,  and  with  a  regal  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand. 

The  Idol  Frig  a  or  Frea. 

Friga,  or  Frea,  was  the  wife  of  Woden,  or  Odin ;  and,  next  to 
him,  the  most  revered  divinity  among  the  heathen  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  other  Northern  nations.  In  the  most  ancient  times,  Friga,  or 
Frea,  was  the  same  with  the  goddess  Bertha,  or  Earth,  To  her  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated,  which  by  the  Saxons  was 
written  Friga's  diag,  corresponding  with  our  Friday. 

Friga  is  represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  right  hand,  and 
a  bow  in  her  left. 

The  Idol  Seater. 

The  Idol  Seater  is  represented  on  a  pedestal,  whereon  is  placed 
a  perch,  on  the  sharp  prickled  back  of  which  he  stood.  His  head 
was  uncovered,  and  his  visage  lean.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  up  a 
wheel,  and  In  his  right  was  a  pail  of  water,  wherein  were  flowers 
and  fruits;  and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  long  coat,  girded  with 
linen. 

The  appellation  given  to  the  day  of  his  celebration  is  still  retained. 
The  Saxons  named  it  Scatefs  deag,  which  we  call  Satlrday. 


EOBERT  AJfRED 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER    1. 
THE   ANCIKNT  BRITONS. 


SECTION  r. 
"  Tbein  wn  Ihe  science  of  a  martial  r.ici.-, 
To  cbape  the  lance  or  decorate  the  shielil ; 
£'ea  the  fair  virgin  slaln'dhernallve  grace,  -  - 

To  give  ne*  liorrors  to  lite  lenled  field."— Shkkstobe. 


'  Britain,  ihe  nitne  giien  lo  England,  Scotland,  a 
'  Julius  Casar  irai  the  tint  Roman  emperor.  II 
tnale'haiiie,  in  (be  jaita  jear  of  his  age. 
'  Gaul  wii  the  ancient  name  at  France. 


2  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

Trequenled  by  merclianta,  who  traded  tlillhet-  for  mch  Gommodities 
as  lli«  natives  were  able  Ut  produce,  and  who,  it  is  thouglit,  after 
a  lime,  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  maritimt  places  where  they 
had  at  first  been  permitted  to  reside,  i.  Finding  tlie  country  Ter- 
tile,  and  comroodiouslj  situtled  for  trade,  tbey  settled  upon  the 
sea-side,  and  introduced  tlie  practice  of  agriealutre;  but  It  was 
very  different  with  tlie  inland  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  avoided 
all  correspondence  with  the  new  comers,  whom  they  viewed  as 
intruders  upon  their  propertyj  and  therefore  harassed  by  repeateil 
wars. 

3.  The  inland  iniiabitants  are  represented  as  extremely  nunoer- 
ouG,  living  In  cottages  thatched  with  straw*,  and  feeding  large  herds 
of  cattle.  They  lived  mostly  upon  milk,  or  flesh  produced  Ity  the 
chase ',  What  clotbes  they  wore,  to  cover  any  part  of  their  bodies, 
were  usually  Hie  skins  of  beasts;  but  the  arms,  legs,  and  Ibighs, 
were  left  nalned,  and  were  usually  painted  blue.  4.  Their  liair, 
which  was  long,  flowed  down  upon  their  backs  and  shoulders ; 
while  their  beards  were  kepi  close  shaven,  except  upon  the  upper 
lip,  where  it  was  suffered  to  grow.  The  dress  of  savage  nations  is 
every  where  pretty  much  the  same,  being  calculated.  raUier  lo 
inspire  terror  than  to  excite  lovt  or  respect. 

6.  As  to  their  government,  it  consisted  of  several  small  princfpo- 
titles.  each  under  its  respective  leader;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  mode  of  dominion  with  which  mankind  are  acquainted, 
and  is  deduced  from  the  natural  privileges  of  paternal  authority. 
Upon  great  and  imminent  dangers,  a  commander- in-rhlef  was 
chosen  by  common  consent,  in  a  general  assembly;  and  lo  him  was 
committed  the  conduct  of  the  general  interest,  the  power  of  mak- 
ing peace,  or  leading  to  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

G.  Their  forces  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  fool, 
and  yet  they  could 
bring  a  considerable 
number  of  horse  (nto 
the  lleld  upon  great 
occasions.  They  tike- 
wise  B«ed  chariota  in 
l)atlle,  which,  wUti 
Bhort  scythes  hslened 
lo  the  endsof  the  axle- 
Irees,  inflicted  terrible  wounds,  spreading  horror  and  devattatiOH 

'  See  Ibc  engraving  at  page  is, 

'  The  ancient  Btilons  were  so  Eiabitualljr.     "    "      " 
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wbereBoever  Uiey  drove*.  7.  Nor  while  the  cbariote  were  thus 
deatroflng,  were  the  warriors  who  conducted  them  unemployedt 
they  darted  their  jaTetius  against  the  eaeiny,  ran  along  the  beam, 
leaped  on  the  ground,  resumed  their  seat,  stopped  or  turned  their 
horses  at  full  speed,  and  soioetiiiies  cunningly  retreated  to  draw 
the  enemy  into  conrudon, 

8.  The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  ooe  of  Ihe  most  considerable 
parts  of  their  government;  and  the  Druids  ',  who  were  the  guar- 
dians  or  It,  possessed  great  authority  among  them.  No  species  of 
mperttatan  was  ever  more  lerrible  than  theirs  :  besides  the  severe 
penaJiles  which  they  were  permitted  to  inllicl  in  this  world,  they 
inculcated  the  eternal  tranimigration  ot  souls,  and  thus  extended 
Iheir  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  votaries  '.  9.  They  sacri^ 

'  Ccur  gives  a  most  inimaled  descriplloii  ol  the  deilerity  of  ihe  BriloDS 
in  maBagiDglheirwarchariols,  which  hesseribet  locodsliinluieand  iaces- 
saitiEinciset  ikerebilnlioialiDK  (hat  ihe  Siilops  were  coDiinuaily  engaged 

'  TheDtuidB  veredivided  inlo  ihreediffereDl  claisea;  Ihefiorib,  who  vote 
Ibe  heroic  hislarlaaa  and  genealOKieat  poell :  lbs  falttj  vho  were  ihe  Mcred 
iDDSiciaDS,  ttieraligiauB  paetB,  and  Ihepreleaded  propheli;  Ihe  ihird  clan, 
*hich  was  bj  lai  Ihi^  moil  DumeroDB,  and  who  performed  all  Ike  olher  offlcrs 
orrelifion,  wefo  eallei  bj  Ihe 
general  name  olOrdldi,  wbieb 
eppctlalion  wai  sommaDly  gi- 
veil  10  (he  wbole  (ralemity. 
Their  supreme  chief  wai  U)1ed 
lb D  Arch-Druid,  To  li^e  priest- 
hood    were   also    attached    a  j 
natuber  ottemates,  called  llruf- 
ieitei,  who  were  likewise  di-   > 
vided  iolo  three  classes;  tliosiv  , 
ot  Ibe  flr.l,  »owcd   perpelafll  -r 
lirginlly,   and  lived  logether.  I 

the  wtrid  ;  these  ware  greet  -^ 

pretenders  ta  divinatioa,  pn>- 

phecj,  and  miracles,  »nd  were  , 

highly  venerated  bj  tbepcopli-  I 

The  aeeond  class  consiiitedar' 

certain  devoli-es,  who  though  1 

Biarrkd,  spenltbeurealerpart 

»t  their  time  with  Ihe  Oruids 

ID  assisting  in  the  omees  of  rr- 

liRlon,    occasianalty  returning 

10  their  husbands,  llic  third  and  lo 

perfanned  the  most  servile  oRlces  a! 

in  the  moat  ancient  Umes.  was  beredllary  In  all  countries,  and  was  parli' 

aularly  so  in  the  Celtic  nations;  where  the  ordi-r  of  Druids  did  not  only 

detccBd  to  their  pealerity,  but  the  oHlce  of  prieslwas  likewise  hereditary  in 

'  AnonR  a  people  so  credulous  as  Ae  ancient  Britons,  U  is  no  wonder  that 


flced  human  viclimB,  which  tliey  burnt  in  large  wicker  idols,  made 
so  capacious  as  lo  contain  a  multitude  or  persons  al  once,  wlio 
were  ihus  consumed  together.  To  these  rites,  tending  to  Impress 
ignorance  with  awe,  tliey  added  tlie  austerity  of  their  manners,  and 
llie  simplicity  of  their  lives.  They  lived  in  woods,  caves,  and  in 
hollow  trees;  their  food  was  acorns  and  berries,  and  their  drink 
water.  By  these  arts,  they  were  not  only  respected,  but  almost 
adored  by  tlie  iieo[ile  ■'.  The  most  remarkable  Oruidical  monument 
in  England  is  the  circle  of  stones  on  Saiisbury  plain,  called  Stone- 
lienge;  it  appears  to  have  heen  the  great  national  temple. 


10.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  manners  ot  the  people 
took  a  tincture  from  the  discipline  of  their  teachers.  Their  lives 
were  simple,  but  they  were  marked  with  cruelty  and  Berceness; 
their  courage  was  great,  but  neither  digDified  by  mercynor  perse- 


Ihosc  itho  poBBessiMl  such  higb  authority  among  llicni  as  the  Druids,  practised 
llie  grealesl  i mposi lions ;  accordingly  we  read,  that  Ihe  Druida  were  Id  the 
hahit  of  borrowing  larg?  sums  or  the  people,  which  thej  promised  lo  repay  in 
the  other  world— "  Druid 03  pecuniam  muluo  accipiehani  in  pogteriore  lilu 

'  CiBsar  informs  us.  that  tbe  Druids  also  taught  "many  things  CODceniiae 
the  stars  and  tbelr  motions,  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of 
tbings;"  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  their  knowledge  ot  astronomy  or 
natural  pbilosophj  extended.  Tbelr  doctrines  were  neter  commitled  to 
writing,  hut  comprised  in  verses,  which  were  learned  verbatim  bjfrequenl 
rebearsalB,  and  carefully  committed  lo  memory.  It  is  supposed  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Druids  originoled  in  Britain ;  for  such  of  the  Gallic  youlb  as  were 
desirous  of  being  Instructed  in  Its  mjsUties,  repaired  to  tbis  coualry  in  Older 
10  obtaJQ  a  complete  education. 
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willing  still  further  to  extend  his  fame,  de- 
termined upon  the  conquest  of  a  country 
that  seemed  to  promise  an  easy  triumph ; 
accordingly,  when  the  troops  designed  for 
the  expedition  were  embarked,  he  set  sail 
for  Brit^  about  midnight,  and  the  next 
morning  Rrived  on  the  coast  near  Dover, 
where  he  saw  the  rocks  and  cliffs  covered 
with  armed  men  to  oppose  his  landing. 

12.  The  Britons  had  chosen  Gassivelau'nus  *  ^ 

for  their  commander-in-chief;  but  the  petty 

princes  under  his  command,  either  desiring 

Jalius  C«iar  his  station,  or  suspecting  his  fidelity,  threw 

W  a  copper  coin  in  ibeoff  their  allegiance.    13.  Some  of  them  fled 

a^isb  museum.       ^^j^  ^ij^j^  ^^^^^^  -^^^^  ^^^  internal  parts  of 

the  kingdom,  others  submitted  to  Caesar,  till  at  length  Gassivelau'nus 
hims^,  weakened  by  so  many  desertions,  resolved  upon  nfaking 
what  terms  he  was  able,  while  he  yet  had  power  to  keep  the  field. 
14.  The  conditions  offered  by  Gsesar,  and  accepted  by  him,  were, 
that  he  should  send  to  the  Continent  double  the  number  of  hos- 
tages at  first  demanded,  and  that  he  should  acknowledge  subjec- 
tion to  the  Romans.  Caesar,  however,  was  obliged  to  return  once 
more  to  compel  the  Britons  to  complete  their  stipulated  treaty". 


I* 


Sometimes  written  Cassibelaufnus,  or  Cassibe^lan.  •    (jfl 

"  England,  including  Wales,  was,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Romar^TWTvided 
into  tbe  following  seventeen  slates;-- — {See  the  M<xp.] 
CaUed  by  the  Romans  Consisting  of 

1.  Thb  Damkomi.  . .  .Cornwall  and  Devon. 

2.  DuROTiiiGES Dorsetshire. 

3.  Belgm . .  .Somersetshire,  Wilts,  and  part  of  Hants. 

4.  Attrebath Berkshire. 

s.  Rbgki Surry,  Sussex,  and  remaining  part  of  Hants. 

6.  Cartii Kent. 

7.  DoBCNi Gloucester  and  Oxrordshire. 

8.  Cattiecchlavi  » . .  Bucks,  Bedford,  and  Herts. 

9.  Trinobahtes Essex  and  Middlesex. 

10.  IcENi Suffolk,  iNorfoIk.  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 

u.  CoRiTAifi Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby. 

t2.  GoRNAVi Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Chester,  and  Shrop- 
shire. 

13.  The  Silores Radnor, Brecon, Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  and  Hereford. 

14.  Demetjb Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Gaermarlhen. 

15.  Oadovicbs Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Caernarvon,  Flint,  and  Den- 

bigh. 

16.  The  BHiGAifTBs. .  .York,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland.   

17.  OTTAonfi.. Northumh^^Ato  tbe  Tweed. 


il^^t 


•• 


Question*  for  Examination. 

(■  Wu  Britain  veil  liDown  before  Lbc  lime  of  ils  invasio«  bj  lb*  Bonilni? 
By  whoin  were,  at  Ihst  lime,  Ihe  coafits  oppotileGiultcaqoeatad' 

I.  'WhalnlToduced  ihepraclicc  of  agricullure? 

1.  i.  Deacrihe  Ihe  inland  inhabltanls. 

s.  Ofwbal  did  ibB  governoient  of  ibe  anelenl  BritoniMwIatF 

8.  Whalwailheirchietforcef 

».  Wboaera  ibeniniKieraoribeir  nl%laa> 

t.  Did  the)  ever  aacrlQce  bODMH  vicLimi^ 
LO.  'What  were  tbe  manners  of  the  people? 
II.  Who  ficsldetermlDed  on  (be  cooquest  of  Britain  ? 

13.  Whom  did  Ibe  Britons  choose  tor  Ibeir  leader? 

14.  What  coiibilians  were  offered  by  Cteur,  and  accepted  bTCHSiielan'nus  < 


Anglo  Roman  trophy. 
:CT10S  IJ. 


SECTIOB 
"  Great  BoiDicEt,  glory  of  ihyrsce. 
■   Britannia's  honour,  and  thy  foe's  dlRgraee; 

In  burning  fancy  I  behold  each  fight, 

Where  female  lalour  warr'd  fur  Albion'a  right; 

Tby  very  fall  perpetuates  thy  fame. 

And  SciTOKina'  liurdi  droop  with  abame."— Dhmk, 


I.  Upon  the  accession  of  Augus'tus ',  that  emperor  hail  formed 
a  design  or  visiting  Britain,  but  was  dlveiHed  tram  It  by  the  un- 

'  Augua'tDs«asLhe«on  oC  JuliuiC^^Miiece.adoptedby  Cnrar.  Uewai 
the  aecond  emperor  of  Rome.  ^^^K      • 
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expected  revolt  of  the  Panno'nians^  TibeVius  S  wisely  judging 
the  empire  already  too  extensive,  made  no  attempt  upon  Britain. 
From  that  time  the  natives  began  to  improve  ii|  all  the  arts  which 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  human  naturd. 

2.  The  wild  extravagances  of  Calig'ula  *,  by  which  he  threatened 
Britain  with  an  invasion,  served  rather  to  exdose  him  to  ridicule 
than  the  island  to  danger.  At  length,  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of 
Clau'dius  %  began  to  think  seriously  of  reducing  them  under  their 
dominion.  The  expedition  for  this  purpose  was  conducted  in  the 
beginning  by  Plaulius  and  other  commanders,  with  that  success 
which  usually  attended  the  Roman  arras. 

3.  Carac'tacus  was  the  first  British  prince  who  seemed  willing,  by 
a  vigorous  effort,  to  rescue  his  country,  and  repel  its  insulting  and 
rapacioM  conquerors.  This  rude  soldier,  though  with  inferior 
forces,  continued,  for  above  nine  years,  to  oppose  and'harass  the 
Romans  i  till  at  length  be  was  totally  routed,  and  taken  prisoner,  by 
Osto'rius  Scap'ula,  who  sent  him  in  triumph  to  Rome.  4.  While 
Carac'tacus  was  being  led  through  Rome,  he  appeared  no  way  de- 
jected at  the  amazing  concourse  of  spectators  that  were  gathered 
upon  this  occasion;  but  casting  his  eyes  on  the  splendours  that 
surrounded  him,  **  Alas!"  cried  he,  "  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
people  possessed  of  such  magnificence  at  home,  could  envy  me  a 
humble  cottage  in  Britain  P  The  Emperor  was  affected  by  the 
British  hero's  misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address.  He  ordered 
him  to  be  unchained  on  the  spot^  aqd  set  at  liberty,  with  the  rest 
of  the  captives. 

5,  The  cruel  treatment  of  Boadi'cea,  queen  of  the  Ice'ni,  drove 
the  Britons  once  more  into  open  <rebellion.  Prasat'agus,  king  of  the 
Ice'ni,  at  his  death  had  bequeathed  one  half  his  dominions  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  other  to-  his  daughters,  thus  hoping,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  part,  to  secure  the  rest  to  his  family ;  but  it  had  a  different 
effect ;  for  the  Roman  procurator  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  whole  :  and  when  Boadi'cea,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  at- 
tempted to  remonstrate^  he  ordered  her  to  be  scourged  like  a  slave, 
and  violated  the  chastity  of  her  daughters.  6.  These  outrages  were 
sufficient  to  produce  a  revolt  throughout  the  island.  The  Ice'ni, 
as  being  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  quarrel,  were  the  first 
to  take  arms;  all  the  other  slates  soon  followed  the  example;  and 
Boadi'cea,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  masculine  spirit,  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  common  forceSi  which  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  7.  These,  exasperated  by 
their  wrongs,  attacked  several  of  the  Roman  settlements  and  colo- 
nies with  success  :  Pauli'nus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  forces, 

'  The  people  of  Hungary,  which  country  was  formerly  called  Pannonia. 

'  The  third  Emperor  of  Rome. 

*  A  Roman  emperor,  the  successor  of  Tibe'riu^. 

'  The  ion  of  Dru'sus,  and  succossor  of  Gallg'ula. 
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hastened  to  relieve  London,  which  was  already  a  flourishing  co- 
lony; but  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  it  would  be  requisite  for  the 
general  safety  to  abandon  that  place  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the 
enemy.  8.  London  was  soon,  therefore,  reduced  to  ashes ;  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  remained  in  it  were  massacred;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, with  all  other  strangers,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand, 
were  cruelly  put  to  the  sword.  Flushed  with  these  successes,  the 
Britons  no  longer  sought  to  avoid  the  enemy  :  but  boldly  came  to 
the  place  where  Pauli'nus  awaited  their  arrival,  posted  in  a  very 
advantageous  manner,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.  9.  The 
battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  Boadi'cea  herself  appeared  in  a 
chariot  with  her  two  daughters,  and  harangued  her  army  with 
masculine  intrepidity ;  but  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  bravery 
of  her  troops  was  unable  to  resist  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  eighty  thousand 
perished  in  the  field,  and  an  infinite  number  were  made  prisoners ; 
while  Boadi'cea  herself,  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison. 

10.  The  general  who  firmly  established  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  island  was  Julius  Agric'ola*,  who  governed  it  during 
the  reigns  of  Yespa'sian^*  Ti'tus',  and  Domi'tian",  and  distinguished 
himself  as  well  by  his  courage  as  humanity.  For  several  years 
after  tlie  time  of  Agric'ola,  a  profound  peace  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Britain,  and  little  mention  is  made  of  the  affairs  of  the 
island  by  any  historian. 

11 .  At  length,  however,  Rome,  that  had  for  ages  given  laws  to 
nations,  and  diffused  slavery  and  oppression  over  the  known  world, 
began  to  sink  under  her  own  magnificence.  Mankind,  as  if  by  ge- 
neral consent,  rose  up  to  vindicate  their  natural  freedom ;  almost 
every  nation  asserting  that  independence,  of  which  they  had  been 
long  so  unjustly  deprived. 

12.  During  these  struggles  the  British  youth  were  frequently 
drawn  away  into  Gaul,  to  give  ineffectual  succour  to  the  various 
contenders  for  the  empire,  who,  failing  in  every  attempt,  only  left 
the  name  of  tyrants  behind  them^®.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  Ro- 

*  Ju'lius  Agric'ola  was  Ihe  fatber-in-Iaw  of  Ta'citus,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian. 

^  Yespa'sian  was  the  leDib  Roman  emperor;  be  was  valiant,  but  very  ava- 
ricious. 

'  Ti'tus  was  the  eleventh  Roman  emperor,  the  son  of  Yespa'sian ;  be  was 
so  good  a  man  that  he  was  called  the  *'  Delight  of  Mankind." 

*  Domi'tian  was  the  twelfth  Roman  emperor,  and  brother  to  Ti'tus;  he  was 
a  great  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  of  a  most  cruel  disposition. 

'"  According  to  the  **Notitia  Imperii"  no  less  than  twelve  British  corps  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  constantly  dispersed  in  the  distant  provinces  of 
,  the  empire;  while  foreign  soldiers  were,  according  to  the  Invariable  policy  of 
the  Romans,  stationed  in  Britain. 

"  The  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  at  that  time  dis- 


slill  more  boldlf  lo  infest  Uie  MHUteni  pvts;  aad  enmiiig  Ike 
fritht,  which  the  Romans  could  not  gnafd,  in  little  wicker  feoals, 
cohered  with  leather,  filled  the  ohuIit,  wbcferer  they  came,  with 
slaughter  and  c^isleraaliaii. 

13.  The  Romans,  therefore,  iMfing  it  impossible  to  stand  Ibeir 
ground  in  Britain,  ui  the  reign  of  the  emperor  YalentialaD  Umk 
(heir  last  leave  of  the  island,  alter  being  masters  of  it  for  nearif  four 
hundred  fears,  and  now  lelt  Ibe  natives  t«  the  choice  of  their  owi 
goTenunent  and  kings.  They  gave  Uiem  the  t»csl  instructions  the 
calamitous  limes  would  permit,  for  exercising  their  annfi,  and  re- 
pairing their  ramparts ;  and  helped  them  lo  erect  a  new  waD  of 
slone  across  the  idand,  for  they  had  not,  at  ttial  time,  artisans  skil- 
fiil  enough  among  IhemseKes  to  repair  that  which  bad  been  tniilt 
hy  the  emperor  Sere'rus.  The  ruins  of  this  wall,  and  the  fortresses 


by  which  the  Roman  colonies  were  defendeil,  a 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  in  England, 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAHD, 
I  o[  /alius  Cmar,  la  Iht  dtparlurf 


i.CiMiieUiiniu.. 
l.TbcodMDIiui,,  . 
a.Ciiobeiiae 


I.  Coa9taDtinc(emO  aas 


Un^ulibed.  ''The  PicIi(>o  called  from  Picileh,  a  plunderer,  and  not  trom 
Ficfi.piiDled.)  md  Ibe  Scols  from  Sciille.a  wanderer,  in  IheOttic  longue, 
nre  odI  J  different  tribes  ofCiledonims."— 0r.  Btnry. 


HISTOItT  OF  ElfGUJm. 
QnuUont  fbr  MitaminixtUm. 

what  prerenlfd  Augustus  from  vlsillng  Brltala  ? 
Did  Tiberiua  make  an  Hleaipi  upon  Briuln? 
Wfait  exposed  r.aligula  to  ildicule? 

Who  was  Ih*  irsl  pergan  Ihal  wis  willing  U  r«p«l  (he  ilTMlen? 
How  luDR  did  Car«cl«eu9  hariu  Lbc  Hani*i»  ? 
Wlutrem«rkididCiki«Giacuini]|ieao«iia«MlagtbaiplNHliwr*fRi 
What  caused  ifae  Brilona  to  rebel  ? 
Who  cammanded  Boadicea  la  be  il1-LrM[«d  ? 
What  were  the  consequeQces  ? 
Who  commanded  the  Roman  force*  «k  Ihat  time ! 
What  was  ibefaleori.ondon  and  iti  lohaUtaBt*? 
Describe  Baadieei'i  eoDdMcl.  and  the  rewll  of  thlt  hauls. 
At  vbak  tiiBC  did  peaoo  prevail  in  Groat  Britain  r 
What  waa  the  aituaiion  of  floow  at  tbis  lime? 
Wfaal  were  the  nations  tbat  iDfcsted  Ihenorlheni  parts  ? 
When  did  the  Hamaiis  take  their  leave  of  Britain.'  And  how  lon| 
tliey  been  masters  ol  il  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB  SAXOKS. 


"  Bot  hark .'  wbal  tweign  dnui  w  TbHiel'i  ate 
Proclaims  auixuce?  Tii  the Siiefl  bMd, 
ey  HsDgial  red,  Mid  Horn  i-»»e,  Ikvf  mile. 
And  greet  Lhcir  boBis  with  Ca\3e,  inaidious  htai 


'.  ( \.  D.  447. )  The  BiiUmg,  heins  now  lell  to  themselves,  consi- 
ilered  (heir  new  liberties  as  (heir  greatest  calamity.  The  PicU  and 
^ts,  miling  together,  began  to  look  upon  Britain  as  tlieir  own, 
3iil  altadied  tlie  northern  wall,  which  tlie  Romans  hail  built  to  keep 
oB  iheir  Incursions,  with  success.  Having  thus  ot>«ed  to  tbemselvet 
'  liMMge,  ttey  ravaged  llie  wliole  cowitry  with  impunity,  while 
'lie  Britons  seugU  prmarious  shelter  in  the  woods  and  moaolaiiis'. 

'  In  Itils  eilremily,  they  made  apfrikalion  for  tneeaur  10  ^lius,  PreTeot  of 
Ciid,  it  ibt  Mo-witf  nnaitifcle  »or#»  .— "  The  groons  o(  ihe  wretched 
wiloni,  to  tbstlirice-ippoinledGoiiaul^tiut.— The  barbarians  drive  us  into 
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2.  It  was  in  this  deplorable  and  enfeebled  state  that  the  Britons 
had  recourse  to  the  Saxons,  a  brave  people,  who,  for  their  strength 
and  valour,  were  formidable  to  all  the  German  nations  around 
them,  and  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  gods  them- 
selves. They  wk'e  a  people  restless  and  bold,  who  considered  war 
as  their  trade ;  and  were,  in  consequence,  taught  to  consider  vic- 
tory as  a  doubtful  advantage,  but  courage  as  a  certain  good.  3.  A 
nation,  however,  entirely  addicted  to  war,  has  seldom  wanted  the 
imputation  of  cruelty,  as  those  terrors  which  are  opposed  without 
iear  are  often  inflicted  without  regret.  The  Saxons  are  represented 
as  a  very  cruel  nation :  but  we  must  remember  that  their  enemies 
have  drawn  the  picture  ^ 

4.  It  was  no  disagreeable  circumstance  to  these  ambitious  people 
to  be  invited  into  a  country  upon  which  they  had  for  ages  before 
been  forming  designs.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  Vor'tigern's 
solemn  invitation,  who  was  then  king  of  Britain,  they  arrived  with 
fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Hen'gist  ^  and  Hor'sa, 
who  were  brothers,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Than'et  *.  5.  There 

the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  baelL  on  the  swords  of  the  barbarians,  so  Ihat 
we  have  nothing  left  us  but  the  wretched  choice  of  being  either  drowned  or 
murdered."  JStius  was,  however,  loo  closely  engaged  in  opposing  Aitila,  the 
renowned  king  of  the  Huns,  (who,  from  Hie  havoc  he  made  wherever  his 
sword  was  drawn,  was  denominated  **  The  Scourge  of  God,")  to  bestow  on 
the  Britons  any  attention. 

'  It  will  be  seen,  in  our  previous  explanation  of  the  Mythological  Plate, 
that  the  names  of  the  dixgsofthe  week  owe  their  origin  to  the  names  given  by 
the  Saxons  to  their  chief  idols.  We  shall  here  observe,  that  ihe  names  which 
they  gave  to  the  months  were  singularly  descriptive  of  the  seasons,  and, 
therefore,  we  subjoin  them;  remarking,  by  the  way,  ihat  the  names  of  the 
months  adopted  by  the  French  during  the  Revolution,  though  more  elegant, 
were  not  more  appropriate  than  those  of  the  Saxons,  whose  ideas  Ihoy  appear 
to  have  borrowed.—Their  first  month  was  styled, 

Midwinter  Month Dbcekbeu. 

Aefter  Yula  . . .  .(or  after  Christmas) January. 

Sol  Monath (From  the  returning  sun) Febrdart. 

Reihe  Monath. .  .(Rugged  Month) March. 

Easter  Mona/ft  {(^JJ™,J,f«^».B«^^^  April. 

Trimilchi (From  cows  being  milked  thrice  a  day) May. 

Sere  Monath (Dry  month).. Juhb. 

Meed  Monath. . . .  (The  meads  being  then  in  bloom) July. 

Weod  Monath . .  (From  the  luxuriance  of  weeds) August. 

Hcefesl  Monath.  .(Harvest  month) • Sbptembbr. 

Winter  Fyllish  {^^luhll'TnT'^^^^^  October. 

Hint  Mnnnth      i  (From  the  blood  of  cattle  slain  that  month, )  «««,«„„ 
Blot  Monath . .  J  ^  ^„ ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^g^.  provision) j  Novbmbrr. 

'  Hen'glst  was  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Kent. 

*  Than'et  is  an  island  in  Keut.  Margate  and  Ramsgate  are  its  principal 
towns. 
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tbey  did  aoi  l<Hig  remain  inactive  ;  hul  beiag  joiued  by  Uie  BrilisU 
[oTces,  Ihey  boldly  marclied  against  the  Picls  aad  Scots,  who  had 
advanced  as  (^r  asUncohiEhire,  and  sood  gained  a  complete  victory 
tner  them.  A.  D.  iSO. 

The  Saxons,  however, 
being  sensible  ot  the  ferti- 
lity of  thecountry  to  which 
they  came,  and  the  barren- 
ness of  that  which  ttiey  had 
left  behind,  invited  ovei' 
great  number!!  of  Uieir 
countrymen  to  become  sha- 
rers in  their  new  expedi- 
tion. G.  Accordingly,  they 
received  a  fresh  supply  of 
five  thousand  men,  who 
passed  over  in  seventeen 
vessels,  and  soon  made  a 
permanent  establishment  In  ' 
the  island. 

The  British  historians,  in 
order  to  account  for  tlie 
easy  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Saxons, 
assign  their  treachery,  not 
less  than  their  valour,  as  a 
principal  cause.  Siion  Cowmap. 

I.  They  allege,  that  Vor'tigern  was  artfully  inveigled  into  a  pas- 
sion for  Howena,  tiie  daughter  of  Hengist ;  and,  in  order  to  marry 
her,  was  induced  to  sellte  the  fertile  province  of  Kenl  upon  her 
wther,  from  whence  the  Saxons  could  never  after  be  removed '. 
Uisalleged,  also,  ihatupon the  death  of  Vor'timer,  which  happened 
SMrUy  after  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Eg'glesford.  Vor'tigem,  liis 
laUier,  was  reinstated  upon  Uie  throne.  8.  It  is  added,  that  this 
weak  monarch,  accepting  of  a  festival  from  HengUl,  three  hundred 
o[  his  nohiiity  were  treacherously  slaughtered,  and  himself  detained 
ss  a  captive. 

After  the  death  of  Hengist,  several  other  German  tribes,  allureii 

'  Our  old  English  hisMrisns  saj,  (hat  when  Ibe  beauliful  Howe'm  was  firat 
rairoduced  lo  Tor'ligem,  -'  sbe  presenlFd  him,  on  her  knee,  wilb  a  cup  o( 

Ih"'i,"J'i*; ' '"'"'  '"'*'•  '"'*''""'  "J"'"!!-'  "'  ■  ^«  "f  I'S'll''-  Lofd  King!  ■  U> 
iDicn  voriigern,  beiDg  Inslracled  in  Ihe  oustam,  anuwfred,  ■  Drink  heaf,' 
or,  i  drink  jour  heallb.' "— li  is  proper  to  sbaerve,  howeyer,  tba(  soma  able 
,  »^il",'  I'"'J'.''**''™'-  """  "■  "■"'t^'ic  *>cun.cnl!i  e.fM  conoemidg  Iheae 
,7^  "' Vor-ligem  and  llo»rfn.,  or  ot  tbe  alaugbler  of  Ihe  Rritiab  DobJes  ■ 

Mch  eiw^ratrf  '""'""^  '"  '"^'*"  ""  "''"''  '  ""'*"'  "'  "  '^"  ""^ 
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by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  went  orer  la  great  iiiimbers. 
9.  A  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  conduct  of  Ella  and  his  three  sons, 
liad  some  time  before  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons,  though  not  without  great  opposition  and  l)loodshed. 
This  new  kingdom  included  Surry,  Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest; 
and  extended  to  the  frontiert  of  Kent. 

10.  Another  tribe  of  the  Saxons,  )inder  the  command  of  Cerdic, 
and  his  son  Kenric,  lasded  in  the  West,  and  from  thenoe  took  the 
name  of  West  Saxons.  These  met  with  a  yery  vigorous  o^posiUon 
from  the  naUves,  but  being  reinforced  from  Germany  «,  and  assisted 
by  their  countrymen  on  the  island,  they  routed  the  Britons ;  and 
although  retanled  in  their  progress  by  the  celebrated  Idng  Arthur ', 
tliey  had  strength  enough  to  keep  possession  of  the  conquest  they 
had  already  made.  €erdic,  therefore,  with  his  son  Kenric,  established 
tlie  third  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  island,  namely,  that  of  tlie  West 
Saxons,  including  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Berks,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

11.  It  was  in  opposh^  this  Saxon  invader  that  the  celebrated 
prince  Arthur  aequired  fals  fame.  However  unsuccessfol  all  his  va- 
lour might  have  been  in  the  end,  yet  his  name  made  so  great  a 
figure  in  tlie  fabulous  annals  of  the  times,  that  some  notice  must 
be  taken  of  him.  12.  This  prince  is  of  such  obscure  origin,  that 
some  authors  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  King  Ambro'sius*,  and 
others  only  his  nephew ;  others  again  affirm  that  he  was  a  Gornisii 
prince,  and  son  of  Gurlois,  king  of  that  province.  However  this  be, 
it  is  certain  he  was  a  commander  of  great  valour;  and,  could  cou- 
rage alone  repair  the  miserable  state  of  the  Britons,  his  might  have 
been  effectual.  13.  According  to  the  most  authentic  historians,  he 
is  said  to  have  worsted  the  Saxons  in  twelve  successive  batties.  In 
one  of  these,  namely,  that  fought  at  Gaerbadon,  in  Berks,  it  is 
asserted  that  he  killed  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
enemy  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  Saxons  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful  to  be  eaoHrpcUed  by  tlie  duultory  efforts  of  single  valour ; 
so  that  a  peace,  and  not  a  conquest,  was  the  immediate  fruits  of  his 
victories.  14.  The  enemy,  therefore,  still  gained  ground ;  and  this 
prince,  In  the  decline  of  life,  had  tlie  mortification,  from  some  do- 
mestic troubles  of  his  own,  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  their 
encroacliraents.  His  first  wife  had  been  carried  off  by  Melnas,  king 
of  Somersetshire,  who  detained  her  a  whole  yearatGlas'tonbury  «*, 
until  Arthur,  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat,  advanced  wiiii 
an  army  against  the  seducer,  and  obliged  him  to  give  her  back. 
15,  In  his  second  wife,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  more  fortusale, 

'  A  large  country  of  Europe,  comprising  many  kingdoms  and  states. 
^  A  British  prince,  who  eslal)fisbed  Christianity  at^ork,  in  the  r«OA  «l 
Paganism,  or  worshipping  of  idols. 
*  KingoflheBrilons. 
'  Glas'tonbury  is  a  town  in  Somcrsetsbire,  noted  for  a  famous  abbey 
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uwelura  u)  mention  nude  of  ber;  but  U  vac  olhenrise  with  bit 
third  consort,  who  was  debauched  by  bis  own  nephew,  Hordred. 
This  produced  ■  rebellion,  in  which  the  king  and  bis  traitorous 
Idnsman,  meeting  in  battle,  slew  each  other. 

Qaestiont  for  ExatiUltfUio*. 
1.  Who  rtTifMl  Englanil  villi  impuoU]? 

1.  Ta  vhoia  did  the  Bcilons  biie  recourse  tor  luisUDce  In  Ibeir  diatm*  ! 
].  Wtial  eluraelffl  ii  giren  of  the  S«ioa« : 
4.  When  did  Ihe  Shddi  land  ? 
1.  WhM>  did  Ihe  Susni  datnt  ■ 
e,  Bj  wh>l  mtuDS  can  (he  easj  coiiquesi  of  ibe  Brilons  be  accounted  for  ? 

I.  H*v  did  lh«  SuoBs  obUiD  pouesiioD  oT  ibe  prolines  of  K«il ! 
a.  Wen  d*I  mtui  of  tha  Briliah  nabilit]  (rcacherousii  alaughwred  > 
».  Who  laid  Ihe  fonndalion  of  lb«  Sculh  Saion  klogdoiu  ? 

Id.  Who  gate  rise  lo  Ihe  name  of  Ibe  Wesi  Saions  ? 

II.  13.  What  celebia led  Britisb  prince  opposed  Ihs  Saions  vilh  mecm? 
t).  What  eilnordimrr  feat  of  ralour  it  ret»ud  of  him? 

14  Whild*B«Mte  iFoahleaalliolfd  ArUiur  In  (be  decline  oUffe* 


Ailrihu(ciiaf  Heplarch;. 
SECTION  11. 
"  While  uudecided  ve(  irbieh  par(  should  fall, 
V^  hich  nalion  rise,  Ihe  glorious  Lord  of  ali.''-^>u 
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gaining  ground  in  the  West,  their  countrymen  were  not  less  ^^live 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  Adventurers  still  continiiii.^  t^ 
pour  over  from  Germany,  one  body  of  them,  under  the  comma:i. 
of  Uffa,  seized  upon  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  SufToli^,  and  Norfolk 
and  gave  their  commander  the  title  of  King  of  the  East  An;;ies  \ 
which  was  the  fourth  Saxon  kingdom  founded  in  Britain. 

2.  Another  body  of  these  adventurers  formed  a  kingdom  under 
the  title  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  compreiiending  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  This  kingdom,  which  was  dismembered 
from  that  of  Kent,  formed  the  fifth  Saxon  principality  founded  in 
Britain. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  the  sixth  which  was. established 
by  these  fierce  invaders,  comprehending  all  the  middle  counties, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers  of  the  two  last-named 
kingdoms. 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  which  they  obtained  was  that  of 
Northumberland  ^,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  of  them 
all.  This  was  formed  from  the  union  of  two  smaller  Saxon  kingdoms, 
the  one  called  Berni'cia,  containing  the  present  county  of  Northum- 
lierland,  and  the  hishoprich  of  Durham;  the  subjects  of  tlie  other, 
called  Dei'ri,  extending  themselves  over  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
4.  These  kingdoms  were  united  in  tlie  person  of  Ethelred,  king  of 
Northumberland,  by  the  expulsion  of  Edwin,  his  brother-in-law, 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Deiri,  and' the  seizure  of  his  dominions.  In 
this  manner,  the  natives  being  overpowered,  or  entirely  expeljed, 
seven  kingdoms  were  established  in  Britain,  which  have  since  been 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 

5.  The  Saxons  being  thus  well  established  in  all  the  desirable 
parts  of  the  island,  and  having  no  longer  the  Britons  to  contend 
with,  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  A  country  divided  into 
a  number  of  petty  independent  principalities,  must  ever  be  subject 
to  contention,  as  jealousy  and  ambition  have  more  frequent  incen- 
tives to  operate.  6.  After  a  series,  therefore,  of  battles,  treasons, 
and  stratagems,  all  their  petty  principalities  fell  under  the  power 
of  Egbert,  king  of  Wlessex,  whose  merits  deserved  dominion^  and 
whose  prudence  secured  his  conquests.  By  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  were  united  under  one  common  jurisdiction ;  but, 
to  give  splendour  to  his  authority,  a  general  council  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  was  summoned  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  king  of  England,  by  which  name  the  united  kingdom  was 
thenceforward  called. 

7.  Thus,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  petty  settlements  were  united  into  one 

'  Comprehending  Norfolk,  SuflTolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

'  Norihumberland,  that  is,  the  land  north  of  the  river  Humber,  contained 
six  counties  in  England,  and  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland.— 
'See  Map.) 
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great  slate,  and  nothing  offered  but  prospects  of  peace,  security, 
and  increasing  refinement. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  St.  Gregory  tfhdertook  to  send 
miiHonaries  among  the  Saxons,  lo  convert-  them  to  Christianity. 
8.  It  is  said,  that,  before  his  elevanon  to  the  papal  chair,  he  chanced 
one  day  to  pass  tlirough  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  and  perceiving 
some  children  of  great  beauty,  who  were  set  up  for  sale,  he  inquired 
about  their  country,  and  finding  they  were  English  Pagans,  he  is 
said  to  have  cried  out  in  the  Latin  language,  NonAngli,  sed  Angeli, 
forent,  si  essent  Christiani,  **  They  would  not  be  English,  but 
angels,  had  they  been  Christians  ^"  9.  From  that  time  he  was 
struck  with-  an  ardent  desire  to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation, 
and  ordered  a  monk,  named  Augus'tine,  and  others  of  the  same 
fraternity,  to  undertake  the  mission  into  Britain. 

This  pious  monk,  upon  his  first  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  sent 
one  of  his  interpreters  to  Eth'elbert,  the  Kentish  king,  declaring  he 
was  come  from  Rome,  with  offers  of  eternal  salvation.  10.  The 
king  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  furnished  with  all  necessaries, 
and  even  visited  them,  though  without  declaring  himself  as  yet  in 
their  fiivour.  Augus'tine,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception, 
and  now  seeing  a  prospect  of  success^  proceeded  with  redoubled 
zeal  to  preach  the  Gospel.  1 1 .  The  king  openly  espoused  the  Chris- 
tian religion  :  while  his  example  wrought  so  successfully  on  his 
subjects,  that  numbers  of  them  came  voluntarily  to  be  baptised,  the 
missionary  loudly  declaring  against  any  coermve  means  towards 
their  conversion.  In  this  manner  the  other  kingdoms,  one  after  the 
other,  embraced  the  faith :  and  England  was  soon  as  famous  for  its 
superstition,  as  it  had  once  been  for  its  averseness  to  Christianity  ^ 

'  Inquiring  further  the  name  of  ilieir  province,  he  was  answered  Deiri,  (a 
dislrictof  Northumberland;)  '*  Deifi,"  replied  s\.  Gregory,  ''  that  is  good  ; 
lliey  are  called  to  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger;  that  is,  Ds  Ira."  "  But 
how  is  the  king  of  that  province  named?''  He  was  told,  JElla,  or  Au.a; 
''Allelaiah!''  cried  he,  *'  we  must  endeavour  that  the  praises  of  God  be  sung 
in  this  country.''— ffume. 

*  Bede  gives  a  particular  account  of  their  conversion  in  lib.  i,  2;  3,  and  4, 
of  ills  History.  According  to  him,  and  other  authentic  historians  ihe  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  embraced  Christianity  in  about  the  following  order  .— 


A.D. 

Xent 598 

East  Saxons 6o4 

Northumberland  ....  628 

East  Anglia 636 


A.D. 

Wessex 636 

Mercia -.  .    669 

South  Saxons 686 


Began.  Ended.  Gapilal. 
The  Kingdom  of  Kent 457 


East  Saxons,  or  Essex 5*27 

Northumberland 547 

East  Anglia 575 

West  Saxons,  or  Wesse^ 519 

Mercia 582 

South  Saxons 490 


823 

Cahiertmry. 

756 

London. 

792 

York. 

783 

Dunwich. 

1066 

Winchester. 

847 

Leicester. 

690 

Chichester. 
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The  Snon  eeelMfMUca  wwn  In  tf- 
ral  men  of  great  plely  and  leirnlng;  Hi'- 
■Kitl  celebrated  among  tliem  was  tlie 
veneraUe  Bede,  bom  a.d.  671,  died  «.n 
T)6,  whoM  hUtory  of  tlie  Anglo-Sanii 
Church  was  m  hl^ly  valued  by  Uni 
Alfred,  ihat  he  translated  It  lirto  Sason. 


Qiuttioru  for  ExamirMtion. 
I  Wbanee  did  adTCDlureri  coniinue  lo  come  ? 

Wbitcounlles  tormed  Ibe  foarlh  kingdom  of  IheSiioiiiP 
■J.  Wbat  countlei  did  ihr  finh  Saion  klnidain  comprebend  r 
3.  What  was  Ihe  ilxlh  kingdom  callnl  > 

Wh*l  wauhfl  leventh  hlDgdom  ?  and  bo»  «>  il  rDrmm  ? 
t.  What  waatbB  general  name  gitea  lo  Ui«  levan  SaioD  klngdMiM? 
i.  Wbat  happenad  lo  the  Siiani  afiei  lh«  Briiona  wore  lubdued ) 
a.  Under  wboin  power  did  all  Ihs  pally  priocipalitiM  till? 
T.  At  sboui  »bal  period  were  mlsilonarlei  sent  among  IheSitoaa,  u  saaiHi 

Ibem  (D  Chrislianlly? 
1.  Whal  WIS  Ihc  eircumslance  which  occaiioned  Ihe  SMdini  niit»lon>ri^ 

into  Britain? 
9.  How  were  Ihe  mlHionarieartoefTedkylbe  Savon  monariih? 
I.  WhBlelFe«iwBipraducedbjlheUag'ieMiiipief 


Collagn  of  the  Ancieoi  Brliona. 


THB  INVASION  OF  THE   DANES. 


TBG  CONQCEnOR. 


"  Tha  wiF-whoop  echoM  ilill  our  island  round, 
And,  IS  the  surge  encroaching  on  the  land 
Girei  note  of  mluhief  by  terrific  sound. 


I-  (A.D.sai,)  Peace  and  miatiimitu  liad  been  scarcely  estahlUhetl 
In  England,  whea  a  miglity  swarm  ot  Ihose  nations  called  Danes  ' 
and  Northmen,  subsequently  corrupted  into  Normen  or  Normans, 
who  had  possessed  the  country  liordering  on  llie  lialtic',  began  to 

'  Tba  DaneiTtre  inbabilanls  of  Denmarii,  a  kin((dom  <n  (he  norlh  of 
Eirofe. 
'  The  Bcltie  If  •■  fnltnd  wi  In  the  aortfa  of  Enrope. 
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level  their  fury  against  England.  A  small  body  of  them  at  first 
landed  on  the  coast,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  state  of  the* country; 
and,  having  committed  some  deprecUttions,  fled  to  their  ships  for 
safety.  2.  About  seven  years  y^  this  first  attempt,  they  made  a 
descent  upon  the  kingdom  of  NUiumberland,  where  they  pillaged 
a  monastary,  but  their  fleet  being  shattered  by  a  storm,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  not  till 
about  five  years  after  the  accession  of  Egbert -\  that  their  invasions 
became  truly  formidable.  From  that  time  they  continued  with  un- 
ceasing ferocity,  until  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
the  most  distressing  bondage  ^ 

3.  Though  often  repulsed,  they  always  obtained  their  end  of 
spoiling  the  country,  and  carrying  the  plunder  away.  It  was  their 
method  to  avoid  coming,  if  possible,  to  a  general  engagement;  but, 
scattering  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country,  they  carried 
away,  indiscriminately,  as  well  the  inhabitants  themselves,  as  all 
their  moveable  possessions. 

4.  At  length,  however,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  settlement 
in  the  country;  and,  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  stationed 
themselves  there.  In  this  place  they  kept  their  ground,  notwith- 
standing a  bloody  victory  gained  over  them  by  Eth'elwolf.  The 
reign  of  Eth'elbald,  his  successor,  was  of  no  long  continuance ; 
however,  in  a  short  space,  he  crowded  together  a  number  of  vices 
sufficient  to  render  his  name  odious  to  posterity. 

5.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth'elred,  a  brave 
commander,  but  whose  valour  was  insufficient  to  repress  the  Danish 
incursions.  In  these  exploits  he  was  always  assisted  by  his  younger 
brother,  Alfred,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  who  sacrificed  all 
private  resentment  to  the  public  good,  having  been  deprived  by 
the  king  of  a  large  patrimony.  6.  It  was  during  Eth'elred's  reign 
that  the  Danes,  penetrating  into  Mercia,  took  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters at  Nottingham ;  from  whence  the  king  attempting  to  dislodge 
them,  received  a  wound  in  the  battle,  of  which  he  died,  leaving 
his  brother  Alfred  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom  that  was  now  re- 
duced to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

7.  The  Danes  had  already  subdued  Northumberland  and  East 
Anglia,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Wessex.  The 
Mercians  were  united  against  Alfred ;  the  dependence  upon  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire  was  but  precarious ;  the  lands  lay 
uncultivated,  through  fear  of  continual  incursions;  and  all  the 

*  Egbert  was  the  first  sole  monarch  in  England. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  dreadrul  than  the  manner  in  which  these  fierce 
barbarians  carried  on  their  incursions;  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and 
each  commander  urged  the  soldiers  to  inhumanity.  One  oMheir  celebrated 
chieftains,  named  Oliver,  gained,  from  bis  dislilce  to  the  favourite  amusement 
of  bis  soldiers,  (that  of  tossing  children  on  the  points  of  their  spears)  the 
eontemptuoas  surname  of  Bumdkal,  or  '*  The  Preserver  of  Children." 
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churches  and  monasteries  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  this  terrible 
siluation  of  affairs,  nothing  appeared  but  objects  of  terror,  and 
every  hope  was  lost  in  despair.  8.  The  wisdom  and  virtues  of  one 
man  alone  were  found  sufficient  to  bring  back  happiness,  security, 
and  order;  and  all  the  calamities  of  the  times  found  redress  from 
Alfred. 

9.  This  prince  seemed  born  not  only  to  defend  his  bleeding 
country,  but  even  to  adorn  humanity.  He  had  given  very  early 
instances  of  those  great  virtues  which  afterwards  gave  splendour  to 
his  reign ;  and  was  anointed  by  Pope  Leo  as  future  king,  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  father,  for  his  education,  to  Rome.  On  his  return 
from  thence,  he  became  every  day  more  the  object  of  his  father's 
fond  affections;  and  that  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  his  education 
was  at  first  neglected.  He  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  before  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  lowest  elements  of  literature  ;  but 
hearing  some  §axon  poems  read,  which  recounted  the  praise  of 
lieroes,  his  whole  mind  was  roused,  not  only  to  obtain  a  similitu)!^ 
of  glory,  but  also  to^be  able  to  transmit  that  glory  to  posterity. 
10.  Encouraged  by  the  queen  his  mother,  and  assisted  by  a  pene- 
trating genius,  he  soon  learned  to  read  these  compositions,  and 
proceed  from  thence  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  authors,  who  directed 
his  taste,  and  rectified  his  ambition.  He  was  scarcely  come  to  the 
throne  when  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  Danes,  who  had  seized 
Wilion%  and  were  exercising  their  usual  ravages  on  the  country 
around.  U.  He  marched  against  them  with  the  few  troops  he  could 
assemble  on  a  sudden,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought^  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  English.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  mis- 
fortune to  abate  the  king's  diligence,  though  it  repressed  his  power 
to  do  good.  He  was  in  a  little  time  enabled  to  hazard  another  en- 
gagement; so  that  the  enemy,  dreading  his  courage  and  activity, 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  he  did  not  think  propef  to  refuse. 
12.  They,  by  this  treaty,  agreed  to  relinquish  the  kingdom;  but 
instead  of  complying  with  their  engagements,  they  only  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  burning  and  destroying  wherever  they 
came. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.D. 

Gregory  IV 828 

SwgiQS  II 844 

leoIV 847 

Benedici  111.  ...  855 

Nicholas  1 858 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Michael  II.   ....  891 


A.D. 

Theopliilus  I.  .  .  .    829 

Michael  HI 842 

Emperors  of  the  West, 
and  Kings  of  France. 

Lewis  1 814 

Lolharius 840 

1  Lewis  ir 855 


Kings  of  Scotland. 

AD. 

Gongalus  III.  ...    824 

Dongallus 829 

Alpinus <    843 

Kennelbus  IJ.  .  .  .  849 

DoDaldus  V 859 

Constantius  IL  .  .  865 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 
In  the  reign  of  Egbert  -.  Earls  Osmond  and  Dudda.  Bishops  Wigfurth  and 

*  Willoii  is  the  county  town  of  Wiltshire,  though  Salisbury  is  now  its 
principal  place. 


BmrDrtb.— /R  the  rtljiu  of  Elhtlbald  md  Eihtlbert ;  Swilbnn,  blihop  tt 
WlmActlcr.  Osriek.  Riri  alBtniplaa.  Lambert  aad  Klbetlunli  archbisbopa 
•f  Canlcrbury.— nt  Ikt  rtign  ef  Eihetrti :  Otbrfehl  (ad  Ftlg.  HorltanuMui 
priMn,  wh*  wen  killed  while  bnielj  opporag  IIm  Dim*. 


n  dlilurhed  ibe  iranqnillitj  Bhicb  England  efllAjad  attn  U> 


S.  Wbal  did  the  Uann  cartj  iwa;  < 

4.  Where  did  Uie;  al  lenglh  eitablMb  lbenHelvF«> 

t.  Wha  iDCceedrd  Eihelbald ! 
B)  wbam  was  Klhelrrd  auliled  ? 

5.  Wbal  wig  Ihe  cause  otElbelted's  dealh7  and  lo  whom  di 

kingdom  ■ 
J.  Wbal  wai  Ihe  cause  of  Ihe  lands  remaining  anCDlllralFd  ■ 
1.  Wbatisnlaled  of  Alfred*!  youlh  and  earl;  dlfl|>o>llinnr 
1 1.  What  was  Ibe  siicce»oribi>  prince  agalnd  ibeDinei^ 
II,  In  what  manner  did  Ibe  nines  obEciie  llieir  trral)  wilb  A 


\ngla-SBionTropli]r. 


AUraSD  TEB  61USAT. 


t3 


SECTION  IL 

*'  Replete  wilh  soul,  the  monarefa  stood  clone, 
And  Innlt,  «n  freedMn's  basis,  Eflglaad^s  tiirone ; 
A.  legMator,  ^refet,  warrior,  tofo, 
H«  4Ked,  The  tight  of  a  kmigkied  ogre.  ''^-Dumk 


1.  CoaTtiiMBt,  s.  a  portion  of  land  contaiiiiio|f 

nl  UacdonMi  aot  niMUMed  hf  tkc 

In  this  place  it  rignifiei  France, 

ItalT,  Spuli,  BBid  ueiiuany. 

t.  Dcfae'tian,  «.  ■b««doauw  &«  kiac,  «r  m- 

Tolting  againct  hfan. 
1.  fiiii*nBWiiin.  r  *•  }«iniBg  of  «tiwn. 
It.  Sa^|»ine,  a.  careleaa,  aoaUentiTe. 

Foi'aging,;Hfrt.  seeldngabont  for  food,  0te. 
11  Pont,  /.  a  Tesaeif  is  «bi(ii  fhe  water  for 
is  ecntatawd. 


16  T^iainec  [Veins),  s.  the  fincat  river  in  Great 
SbIMb  ;  itriaet  in  (Moneestorrinre,  pawn 
throngh  London,  and  falls  into  tli«  Bri- 
4mIi  CSnanral. 
Univer'ailf ,  *.  a  poblie  kchool  for  tlie  u- 
perfor  parts  of  learning. 
17.  Itolae'tfam,  *.  rrfreeiunent  after  fatigue. 
Kbat'orie,  s.  the  art  of  ipeaking  with  elo* 
ipieiiee. 


1 .  (A.D.  87  7  0  Alfred,  thus  cf  posed  le  an  eneny  whom  no  staiionary 
force  could  resist,  and  no  treaty  could  bend,  found  himseir  unable 
to  repd  &e  cffnto  of  Umkc  rmf/en  who  finom  all  quarters  invaded 
iiiia.  New  swaras  of  tbe  enemy  aurived  every  year  upon  the  coast, 
aid  fireflh  invasiofis  were  tikM  projeoied*  Some  of  his  sulijeda, 
therefore,  left  tbeh-comoilry,  and  retired  into  Wales  <,  or  fled  to  ttie 
oMrtNiMt*  Others  sidHDittod  to  the  cottqneror,  and  p«rdi|ised  their 
lives  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  freedom.  2.  In  thisimiyontf^fe/iscrtofi* 
Alfred  vamly  attempted  to  r^nind  them  of  the  duty  tliey  owed  tlieir 
conotay  and  their  king;  but,  finding  his  remonstrances  ineffectual, 
he  was  obliged  to  glre  way  to  the  wretched  necessity  of  the  times. 
Accorditt0y«  rdinfidshing  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  dismissing 
liis  servants,  he  dressed  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  lived 
for  some  tune  in  the  house  of  a  herdsman,  who  had  been  entrusted 
witii  the  care  of  his  cattle.  3.  In  this  manner,  though  abandoned  by 
the  world,  and  fearing  an  enemy  in  every  quarter,  ttM  he  resolved 
to  continue  in  his  country,  to  catch  ttie  slightest  occasion  for  bringing 
itndief.  In  his  solitary  retreat,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
at  theoofi/fuence  of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Thone,  he  amused  himself 
with  music,  and  supported  his  humble  lot  with  the  hopes  of  better 
fiM'tuBe.  4.  It  is  said,  that  one  day,  being  c(Hnmanded  by  the 
herdsman's  wife,  who  was  Ignorant  of  his  quality,  to  talce  care  of 
some  cakes  which  were  biiking  by  the  %re,  he  happened  to  let  them 
hum,  on  which  she  severely  upbraided  liim  for  neglect.  Previous  to 
his  retirement,  Alfred  had  concerted  measures  for  assembling  a  few 
Irnsty  friends,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  offer  of  annoying 
the  enemy,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  5.  This 
chosen  band,  still  faitliAil  to  their  monarch,  took  shelter  in  the 
forests  and  marshes  of  Somerset,  and  from  thence  made  occasional 
irruptions  upon  straggling  parties  of  tlie  enemy.  Their  success  in 
this  rapacious  and  dreary  method  of  living  encouraged  many  more 


ooDsists  of  twelve  counties  in  the  West  of  EDglandj  annexed  lo  it 
by  Ed«oi€te  first. 
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lo  jnio  llieir  society,  Ull  at  length  sufficiently  augmented^ihey 
repaired  to  tlieir  monarch,  who  liad  by  that  time  l)een  redtit-ed  by 
famine  lo  the  last  extremity  '. 

6.  Meanwhile  Ubba,  the  cliietof  the  Danish  commanders,  carried 
terror  over  the  whole  land,  and  now  ravaged  the  country  ofWales 
without  opposition.  The  only  place  where  he  found  re^sUnce  was 
In  his  return  from  the  castle  of  Kenwlth,  into  v^ich  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  had  retired  with  a  small  body  of  troops.  T.  This  gallant 
soldier,  (Inding  himself  unable  lo  sustain  the  siege,  and  knowing 
the  danger  of  surrendering  to  a  perfidious  enemy,  was  resolved,  by 
one  desperate  effort,  lo  sally  out  and  force  his  way  through  tlie 
besiegers,  sword  In  hand.  Tlie  proposal  was  embraced  by  all  his 
followers;  while  the  Danes,  secure  in  their  numbers,  and  in  their 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  were  nol  only  roultd  with  grjat  slaughter, 
but  Ubba,  their  general,  was  slain.     , 

S.  This  victory  once  more  restored  courage  to  the  dispirited 
Saxons;  and  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  Uieir  favourable  disposi- 
lion,  prepared  to  animate  them  to  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their 
superiorily.  He  soon,  Iherefore,  apprized  them  of  the  place  of  his 
retreat,  and  instructed  tiiem  lo  be  ready  with  all  their  strength  at 
a  minute's  warning.  0.  But  still  none  was  found  who  would  under- 
take to  give  Intelligence  of  lite  forces  and  poslure  of  the  enemy. 
Not  knowing,  therefore,  a  person  in  whom  he  could  confide,  lie 
undertook  this  dangerous  task  himseir.  In  the  simple  dress  of  a 
shepherd,    witli    bis 
harp  In  his  hand,  he 
entered    the  Daoisli 
camp,  tried  all  his 
musical  arts  to  please, 
and   was    so   much 
admired,  that  he  was 
^  bra  ught  even  inlo  tlie 
I  presence  ofGulhru ID, 
j  I  lie    Danish    prince, 
with  whom  he  re- 
V  mained   some   days. 
t  lO.He  there  remarked 
the  iupine  security  ol 
the  Danes,  their  con- 
tempt of  IheEnglisli, 

'  Among  numerous  anecdoles  rplaipd  of  Alfred  by  the  old  English  hisW- 
rians,  ibe  tollaHing  affords  a  slrikiiig  illustralioD  of  liis  benevolence  :— ■'  li 
happened  one  daj  durinR  tbe  >iDter(  of  hi»  svclugian),  which  proved  uncom- 
monty  levere.  thai  he  had  gent  all  liis  allcndanls  out  to  endeavour  lo  procutf 
fish,  or  some  kind  ofprovlsious;  so  diffituliHas  Iheenlerprise  esteemed,  ilm 
Iheking  and  ijueen  only  were  excused  from  the  empioimenl.  Wher  Hej 
were  gono,  the  king,  as  was  bis  custom,  whenever  be  bad  an  opporlunlly.  Look 
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their  negligence  in  foraging  and  plundering,  and  their  dissolute 
wasting  of  such  ill-gotten  booty.  Having  made  his  observations,  he 
returned  to  his  retreat ;  and,  detaching  proper  emissaries  among  his 
subjects,  appointed  them  to  meet  him  in  the  forest  of  Selwood,  a 
summons  which  they  gladly  obeyed. 

11.  It  was  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy  that 
Alfred  made  his  most  violent  attach ;  while  the  Danes,  surprised  to 
behold  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as  totally 
subdued,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.  Notwillistanding  the  supe- 
riority of  their  numbers,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter; 
and  though  such  as  escaped  fled  for  refuge  into  a  fortified  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood,  being  unprovided  for  a  siege,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  12.  By  the 
conqueror's  permission,  those  who  did  not  choose  to  embrace 
Christianity  embarked  for  Flanders  ^,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  their  generals,  called  Hastings.  Guthrum,  their  prince,  became  a 
convert,  with  thirty  of  his  nobles,  and  the  king  himself  answered 
for  him  at  the  font^ 

13.  Alfred  had  now  attained  the  meridian  of  glory;  he  possessed 
a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of 
his  predecessors;  the  kings  of  Wales  did  him  homage  for  their  pos- 
sessions, the  Northumbrians  *  received  a  king  of  his  appointing,  and 
no  enemy  appeared,  to  give  him  the  least  apprehensions,  or  excite 
an  alarm.  14.  In  this  state  of  prosperity  and  profound  tranquillity, 
which  lasted  for  twelve  years,  Alfred  was  diligently  employed  in 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  repairing  the  damages  which 
the  kingdom  had  sustained  by  war. 

15.  His  care  was  to  polish  the  country  by  arts,  as  he  had  pro- 
tected it  by  arms;  and  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  body  of  laws  ^ 

a  book,  and  began  reading,  whilst  Elswitba  was  employed  in  her  domestic 
concerns;  Ibey  had  not  long  continued  thus  engaged,  before  a  poor  pilgrim 
knocked  at  Ibe  gate,  and  begged  ibey  would  give  bim  something  to  eat.  The 
humane  king  called  Elswitba,  and  desired  her  to  give  the  poor  man  part  of 
vhat  provision  there  was  in  the  fort ;  the  queen  finding'VnIy  one  loaf,  brought 
il  lo  Alfred,  representing  the  distress  the  family  would  labour  under,  should 
Ibey  return  from  their  foraging  unsuccessful.  The  king,  not  deterred  from 
his  charitable  purpose,  cheerfully  gave  the  poor  Christian  one-half  of  the 
loaf:  consoling  the  queen  with  this  religious  reflection,  '  That  He  who  could 
feed  five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  twokfishcs,  could  make  ( if  it  so  pleased 
him)  that  half  of  the  loaf  suffice  for  more  than  their  necessities. '  Nor  was 
his  beneficence  long  unrewarded ;  for  his  companions  returned  with  so  great 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  that  they  were  nol  exposed  to  any  similar  incon- 
veniences during  their  seclusion. " 

'  Now  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland. 

^  Alfred  established  a  regular  militia  throughout  England,  and  raised  a 
considerable  naval  force,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  repel  the  future 
incursions  of  the  Danes.  He  afterwards  established  a  regular  police ;  dividing 
ibe  kingdom  Into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  hundreds  and  litbings.  So 
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His  care  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  did  not  a  tittle  tend  to 
improve  tiie  morals  and  restrain  tlie  barbarous  habits  of  the  people. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  English  sunk  into  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism,  proceeding  from  the  continual 
disorders  of  the  government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes. 
16.  He  himself  complains,  that,  on  his  acces^on,  he  knew  not  one 
person  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  so  much  as  interpret 
tlie  Latin  service  ".    To  remedy  this  deficiency,  he  invited  over 
the  most  celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  he  founded, 
or  at  least  re-established,  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  endo\¥ed 
it  with  many  privileges;  and  he  gave,  in  his  own  example*  Uie 
strongest  incentives  to  study.  17.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into 
three  ecpial  portions;  one  was  given  to  sleep,  and  the  refection 
of  his  body,   by  diet  and  exercise;  another  to  the  despatch 
of  business;  and  the  third  to  study  and  devotion'^.  He  made  a 
considerable  progress  hi  the  different  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  architecture,  and  geometry.  He  was  an  excellent  his- 
torian; he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the  a^e, 
and  he  left  many  works  behind  him  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day.   18.  To  give  a  character  of  this  prince,  would  be  to  sum  np 
those  qualities  which  constitute  perfection.  Even  virtues  seemingly 
oppoMte  were  happily  blended  in  his  disposition ;  persevering,  yet 
flexible;  moderate,  yet  enterprising;  just,  yet  merciful;  stern  in 
command,  yet  gentle  in  conversation.  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous 
that  such  admirable  qualities  of  mind  should  be  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  had  bestowed  on  him  all  bodily  accomplishments,  vigour, 
dignity,  and  an  engaging  open  countenance.  19.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
on  the  25tli  of  October,  900,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

Well  regulated  was  the  police  which  he  established,  that  H  ts  said  be  had 
g€»ldea  bracelets  hung  up  near  the  htgbways,  which  no  robber  dared  to  touch. 
Yet  he  never  deviated  from  the  nicest  regard  to  t4ie  Kl>erty  of  his  people ;  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  sentiment  presented  in  his  will,  namely,  that  **  It  is  just 
the  English  should  fisff  ever  remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts.** 

*  So  little,  indeed,  was  learning  attended  to  by  the  great,  that  Asser,  the 
biographer  of  Alfred,  mentions  with  astonishment,  that  the  king  taught  his 
youngest  son,  Eihelward,  to  read,  before  he  made  him  acquainted  with  hunting. 

^  The  piety  of  Alfred  was  as  conapicuous  as  his  prowess,  and  in  those  days 
of  ignorance,  he  enlightened  by  his  pen  no  less  than  by  his  example,  tlie 
people  over  whom  he  swayed  the  aceplre.  One  of  his  literary  labours  was 
the  rendering  the  Holy  Gospels  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  from  which  we  extract 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  insert  it  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  by 
the  English  at  that  period. 

**  Fsder  ure  tbu  the  earth  on  heafenum,  si  thin  mama  gefialgod,  to  be  cume 
thin  rice,  Gewurtbe  hin  willa  on  earthern  swa  swa  on  heafenum,  ume  ge 
dngwanlican  hlaf  »yle  us  to  daeg ;  and  forgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  for- 
givath  urum  gyltendum,  and  ne  geladde  ihu  us  on  consenuug  ac  alyse  os  of 
yile.  (Si  tt  swa./'— MatfttOd  mm4fHas  Angtieanas. 
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Oddone»  Earl  o(  Dovon^  who  killed  fiobba  Uio  Dane,  and  look  the  famons 
Reafen,  or  encbanled  standard.  Ulfredus,  Trelolegaldos,  Celnorib,  Elhelred, 
and  Pterumbos,  were  soccessively  archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign. 


QueitioriM  for  Examination, 

i.  What  effect  had  the  coniiDual  ravages  of  the  Danes  apon  tbe  English? 

3.  3.  How  did  Alfred  act  io  this  emergeocy  ? 

4.  What  anecdote  is  related  of  Alfred  during  his  concealment? 

5.  How  did  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  Alfred  conduct  themselves  ? 

6.  What  benevolent  8ct  Is  related  of  this  monarch  ?        (See  the  Note,) 

T.  What  desperate  effort  did  the  earl  of  Devonshire  resolve  on?  And  what 
was  the  conseqaenoe? 

8.  What  was  the  advantage  gained  by  Alfired's  eoorage? 

9,  By  what  stratagem  did  Alfred  get  intelligenoe  of  tbe  etteny's  sitoation? 
18.  What  observationt  did  be  make  during  bis  stay  in  tbe  Danish  oamp? 

12.  What  became  of  tbe  Danes  after  their  defeat? 

13.  What  kings  paid  homage  to  Alfred? 

14.  How  was  Alfred  employed  duriug  peace? 

17.  For  what  purpose  did  Alfred  divide  his  lime  inlo  three  equal  portions' 

And  what  were  his  aceomplisbmenls  ? 

18.  What  is  the  general  character  given  of  Alfred  ? 

IK.  Where  did  Alfred  die,  and  at  what  place  was  he  buried  ' 


SECTION  111. 

''  Priest-ridden  by  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  wllh  princes."— SiiAKSPfiAne. 


>■  l1l«tH1iMB]r,  s.  not  born  in  wedlock. 
4.  Mtr'tia],  a.  warlllw,  brave. 
1.  Afla^rtf,  reUtlonship. 

7.  Raa'eoar,  s.  maliee,  batred. 

8.  Emol'umentf ,  t.  proftta,  adTantagei. 


10  ObliVerated,  part,  deftroyed. 

12   Mal'contents,  t.  diaoontonted  people. 

Adhe'rents,  s.  followern,  friondR. 
S3   Assassiua'tion,  4.  murder. 

Solem'nity,  j.  awful  serloninesa. 


l.(A.D.  901.)  His  second  son,  Edwards  succeeded  him  on  Ihe 
throne.  To  him  succeeded  Athelstan,  his  natural  son,  the  illegiti" 

'  Sumamed  Edward  the  Elder,  from  being  the  first  of  that  name  who  sat  on 
llie  throne  of  England.  He  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Northumbrian 
rebels,  built  several  castles,  and  fortified  different  cities.  He  also  founded  tb^ 
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maey  of  his  birth  not  being  then  deemed  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  his 
inheriting  the  crown.    He  died  at  Gloucester,  after  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund,  who,  like 
the  rest  of  hi9  predecessors,  met  with  disturbance  from  the  North- 
umbrians on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  his  activity  soon  de- 
feated their  attempts.    2.  The  resentment  this  monarch  bore  to 
men  of  an  abandoned  way  of  living  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
He  was  killed  by  LeolfT,  a  robber,  at  a  feast,  where  this  villain  had 
the  insolence  to  intrude  into  the  king's  presence.  His  brother, 
Edred,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him;  and,  like  his  predecessors, 
this  monarch  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellious  and  refrac- 
tory people.  3.  Edred  implicitly  submitted  to  the  directions  of 
Dunstan  the  monk,  both  in  church  and  state;  and  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  turned  into  a  papal  province  by  this 
zealous  ecclesiastic ;  but  he  was  checked,  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
l)y  the  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of  a  quinsy,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign. — A.D.  966. 

4.  Edwy,  his  nephew,  who  ascended  the  throne,  his  own  sons 
being  yet  unfit  to  govern,  was  a  prince  of  great  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  of  a  martial  disposition.  But  he  was  now  come  to 
tlie  government  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  an  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  against  whom  all  military  virtues  could  be  of  little  ser- 
vice. 6.  Dunstan,  who  had  governed  during  the  former  reign,  was 
resolved  to  remit  nothing  of  his  authority  in  this;  and  Edwy,  im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  found  himself  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  monks,  whose  rage  neither  his  accomplishments  nor  his 
virtues  could  mitigate. 

6.  Among  other  instances  of  their  cruelty,  the  following  is  re- 
corded :— There  was  a  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  named  Elgiva, 
wliose  beauty  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  young  mo- 
narch's heart.  He  had  even  ventured  to  marry  her  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors,  as  she  was  within  tlie  degrees  of  affinity 
prohibited  by  the  canon  law.  7.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
while  his  nobility  were  giving  a  loose  to  the  more  noisy  pleasures 
of  wine  and  festivity  in  the  great  hall ,  Edwy  retired  to  his  wife's 
apartments,  wliere,  in  company  with  her  mother,  he  enjoyed  the 
more  pleasing  satisfaction  of  her  conversation.  Dunstan  no  sooner 
perceived  his  absence,  than  conjecturing  the  reason;  he  rushed 
furiously  into  the  apartment,  and  upbraiding  him  with  all  the  bit- 
terness of  ecclesiastical  rancour,  dragged  him  forth  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner. 

8.  Dunstan,  it  seems,  was  not  without  his  enemies,  for  the  king 
was  advised  to  punish  this  insult  by  bringing  him  to  account  for 
the  money  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  during  the  last  reign. 

University  of  Cambridge,  in  91 S.  He  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  equal  to  his 
father  in  military  courage,  but  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  mental  accomplish- 
ments. He  reigned  twenty-four  years. 
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Tbls  account  the  baiighly  monk  refuged  to  give  in;  wherefore  he 

was  dejirWed  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  «niofuinen(i  of 

which  he  had   heea  in  possessioD,  anil  banished  the  kingdom. 

9.  Bis  esile  onPy  served  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 

with  the  peojile.  Among 

the    rest  Odo,  archbi- 
shop of    Canterbury', 

was  so  far  transported 

with  the  spirit  of  party, 

that  he  {pronounced  a 

divorce  between  Edwy 

and  Elgiva.    The  king 

was  unable  to  resist 
the  indignaUon  of  Ihe  . 
Church,  aud  consented  ^: 
to  surrender  his  beauti- 
ful wife  lo  its  fury.  Ac- 
cordingly, Odosent  into 
the  palace  a  party  of 
soldiers,  who  seized  tlie  queen,  and,  by  his  orders,  branded  her 
on  the  face  with  a  hot  Iron.  10.  Kol  contented  with  this  cruel  ven- 
geance, they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  and  there  comniand- 
ed  her  to  remam  in  perpetual  esile.  This  injunction,  however, 
was  too  distressing  for  tiiat  faithful  woman  to  comply  with)  for, 
being  cured  of  her  wound,  and  liavlng  obliterated  the  marks  which 
had  been  made  to  deface  her  beauty,  ^e  once  more  ventured  to 
return  to  the  king,  whom  she  still  regarded  as  her  husband.  But 
misfortune  continued  to  pursue  her.  11.  She  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  parly  whom  the  archbishop  liad  appointed  to  ohserve  her 
conduct,  and  was  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner:  the  sin- 
ews of  Ber  legs  being  cut,  and  her  body  mangled,  she  was  thus 
left  to  expire  In  the  most  cruel  agony.  In  tiie  meantime  a  secret 
revolt  against  Edwy  became  almost  general;  and  Dunslan  pul  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  party.  IS.  The  malcontenis  at  last  pro- 
ceeded lo  open  rebellion)  and  having  placed  Edgar,  the  king's 
youngest  brother,  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age ,  at  their 
head,  they  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Edwy's  power,  and  tiie  number  of  iiig  adhirenti, 
every  day  declining,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  consent  to  a  parll- 
lioa  of  the  kingdom;  but  bis  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
freed  his  enemies  from  all  further  inquietude,  and  gave  Edgar 
peaceable  possession  of  Ihe  government. 

13.  Edgar  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of  the 

monks,  affected  to  be  entirely  guided  by  their  directions  in  all  iiis 

succeeding  transactions.    Little  wortiiy  of  notice  is  mentioned  of 

this  monarch,  except  his  amour  willi  Elfrlda,  whicli  is  of  too  sin- 

'  Ad  mcienl  city  in  Kent,  at  which  countj  h  is  Ibe  capiul. 
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gular  a  nature  to  be  omitted.    14.  Edgar  had  long  heard  of  tb« 
beauty  of  a  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Elfrida,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Devonshire ;  but,  unwilling  to  credit  common  fame  in  this 
particular^  he  sent  Ethelwald,  his  favourite  friend,  to  see  and  in* 
form  him  if  Elfrida  was,  indeed,  that  incomparable  woman  report 
had  described  her.    15.  Ethelwald  arriving  at  the  earFs,  had  no 
sooner  set  his  eyes  upon  that  nobleman's  daughter,  than  he  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  her  himself.    Such  was  the  violence  of 
his  passion,  that  forgetting  his  matter's  intention,  he  solicited  only 
his  own  interest,  and  demanded  for  himself  the  beautifhl  Elfrida 
from  her  father  in  marriage.  The  favourite  of  a  king  was  not  likely 
to  find  a  refusal ;  the  earl  gave  his  consent,  and  the  nuptials  were 
perforiied  in  private*   16.  Upon  his  return  to  court,  which  was 
shortly  after,  he  assured  the  king  that  riches  alone,  and  her  high 
quality,  had  been  th9  cause  of  her  high  f^me,  and  he  appeared 
amazed  how  the  world  could  talk  so  much,  and  so  unjustly  of  her 
charms.   The  king  was  satisfied ,  and  no  longer  felt  any  curiosity, 
while  Ethelwald  secretly  triumphed  in  his  address.    17.  When  he 
had,  by  this  deceit,  weaned  the  king  from  his  purpose,  he  took  an 
opportunity  after  some  time  of  turning  the  conversation  on  El- 
frida,  representing  that,  though  the  fortune  of  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire's daughter  would  be  a  trifle  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be  an 
immense  acquisition  to  a  needy  subject.  He  therefore  humbly  en- 
treated permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  as  she  was  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom.    18.  A  request  so  seemingly  reasonable 
was  readily  complied  with;  Ethelwald  returned  to  his  wife,  and 
their  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  public.   His  greatest  care,  how- 
ever, was  employed  in  keeping  her  from  court  $  and  he  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  her  from  appearing  before  a  king  so  suscep- 
tible of  love,  while  she  was  so  capable  of  Inspiring  that  passion. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  treachery  long  concealed  19.  Ed- 
gar was  soon  informed  of  the  whole  transaction;  but,  dissembling 
his  resentment,  he  took  occasion  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country 
where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was  detained,  accompanied  by  Ethel- 
wald, who  reluctantly  attended  hhn  thither.  Upon  coming  near 
the  lady's  habitation,  he  told  him  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  his 
wife,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard  so  much,  and  desired  to  be 
introduced  as  his  acquaintance.   20.  Ethelwald,  thunderstruck  at 
the  proposal,  did  all  in  his  power,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  htm. 
All  he  could  obtain,  was  permission  to  go  before  on  pretence  of 
preparing  for  the  king's  reception.   On  his  arrival  he  fell  at  his 
wife's  feet,  confessing  what  he  had  done  to  be  possessed  of  her 
charms,  and  conjuring  her  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  her 
beauty  fi'om  the  king,  who  was  too  Susceptible  of  its  power. 
21.  Elfrida,  little  obliged  to  him  for  a  passion  that  had  deprived 
her  of  a  crown,  promised  compliance ;  but,  prompted  either  by  va- 
nity or  revenge,  adorned  her  person  with  \he  most  exquisite  art, 
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and  called  up  all  her  beauty  on  the  occasion.  The  event  answer- 
ed her  expectations ;  the  king  no  sooner  saw,  than  he  loved  her, 
and  was  instantly  resolved  to  obtain  her.  23.  The  better  to  effect 
his  intentions  he  concealed  his  passion  (W>m  the  husband,  and  took 
leave  with  a  seeming  indifference ;  but  his  revenge  was  not  the  less 
certain  and  faithful.  Ethelwald  was  some  time  after  sent  into  Nor- 
thumberland, upon  pretence  of  urgent  affairs,  and  was  found  mur- 
dered  in  a  wood  by  the  way.  23.  Some  say  he  was  itabbed  by  the 
lung's  own  hand;  some  that  he  only  commanded  the  atscusination; 
however  this  be,  Elfrida  was  invited  soon  after  to  court,  by  the 
king's  own  order,  and  their  nuptials  were  performed  with  the 
usual  solemnity. 

This  monarch  died,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  whom 
he  had  by  his  first  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ord- 
mer^. 
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Popes.  A.D. 

BeDediet  I  v.  .  .  .  900 

Leo  V 904 

Sergias  III 90S 

AnasUsias  III.  .  .  9|0 

Landon 9i3 

John  X 91S 

Leo  VI 928 

Stephen  VIII. ...  929 

Joho  XI 9Si 

Leo  VII 936 

Stephen  IX 939 

Martin  III 943 

Agapelos OSO 

John  XII 966 

Benedict  V 964 

John  XII T 90S 


AD. 

Benedict  VI.  .  .  .    9T2 
Donus  II 9T2 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Leo  VI 866 

Gonstaniine    Por- 

phyrogenilas.     .  9io 
Ronianus  the  youn- 
ger   959 

Nicephoras 963 

Zimiaoes 970 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

Lewis  III 899 

Gonrade  1 9i2 

Henry  1 9i9 

EMINENT  PERSONS 


A.D. 

OthO  1 936 

Otho  II 973 

Kings  of  France. 

Charles  III 899 

Lewis  IV.    .    .  .  «    936 
Lolhaire  1 954 

Kings  of  Scotland, 

Constantino  in.    .  909 

Malcolm  1 943 

Indulphus 958 

Daffus 967 

Galenus 972 


In  the  reign  of  Edward  '  Etbelfrida,  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  a  great 
warrior,  and  very  Inslramental  in  assisting  to  gain  her  brother's  victories. 
Atholme,  archbishop  of  Canterbury— /n  the  reign  of  Alhelstan  .-  Guy,  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand.  in  single 
eombat,  at  Winchester,  and  to  have  performed  many  other  extraordinary 
actions.  Terkotyl,  t  successful  warrior,  an  abbot  of  Groyland,  and  chancellor 
of  England.  Wolstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.— /n  the  reign  of  Edred  : 
DuDitan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury .-^/n  the 
reign  of  (4g<w  -  Dunslan  and  Elsius,  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 


'  Until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  England  was  much  infested  with  wolves.  The 
UBg«  however,  was  indefatigable  In  hunting  and  destroying  them ;  but  finding 
that  those  which  escaped  took  shelter  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Wales, 
be  ebanged  ihe  tribute  of  money  imposed  on  that  country  into  an  annoal 
tribote  of  300  wolves'  heads;  this  produced  such  diligence  in  hunting  them, 
that  their  extirpation  was  soon  efTected, 


BISTORT  OP  ENGLAND. 
Quetliont  for  Examination. 


0.  Wbom  did  Rdiiy  man-y? 

1.  Whal  bapprni'd  on  ihe  doj  of  liis coroD^lion : 

S.  On  what  nccDunl  vj>  Uunsljn  baniih^d  the  kiDgdom  ? 
».  Bj  whos«  oHi^ra  wns  iliequeep  teiied? 

14.  WhowasEirrido-  and  wbomdid  Ed^arsendlo  b«r? 

15.  How  did  EUiclwald  pFcTorin  his  missiod  7 
IS.  IT.  IB.  Rclalc  *hal  fullowcd. 

IS.  How  did  llie  king  sol  on  lii^arin^  llio  whole  (raauetioi]  ? 

an.  Whal  did  Elhclwald  request  of  liis  wife  > 

II.  Wfaal  wai  the  mull  oCfaer  iiDD'eoinpliance? 

33.  Haw  dill  Elhclwald  die? 

ii.  How  loni!  did  Edgar  reign  ?  and  by  wbom  was  be  auecir 


CoinorcaDoie. 


■'  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  uoanainled,  unanneal'd. 
No  teck'nipg  made,  but  sent  lo  my  account 
Vfilh  ftll  my  imperCeotions  on  my  head." 


ig  f ATann4  hT  tfa«  l>ftopl« ; 


1.  (A.D.  975.)  Edward,  lurnamed  tbe  Uarlyr,  was  made  king  by 
tbe  interest  ottlie  monl^,  and  lived  but  Tour  years  aner  his  acces- 
sion. In  tbis  reiga  there  Is  nothing  remarkable,  it  we  except  his 
tragical  and  memorable  end.  2.  Hunting  one  day  near  Corfe 
Castle,  where  Elfrida,  his  mother-in-law,  resided,  be  thought  ithis 
duly  lo  pay  her  a  visit,  although  he  was  not  attended  by  any  of 
fals  reUnue.  There  desiring  some  liquor  lo  be  brought  him, 
as  he  was  thirsty,  while  he  was  yet  holding  the  cup  to  his  head, 
one  of  Elfrida'8  domestics.  Instructed  for  that  purpose,  slabbed 
him  in  tlie  back.  The  king,  finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs 
lo  his  horse;  but  fainting  with  the  loss  ofblood,  he  fell  from 
Ihe  saddle,  and  liis  tool  sticking  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged 


along  by  his  horse 

till  he  died,  " 

3.     Elhelred   ihe 

Second,    sumamed 

the  Unready,  theson 

of  Edgar  and  Elfri- 

da,    succeeded;    a 

weak  and  irresoJule 
moaarch,  incapable  ■ 
of    governing   the  ': 
bii^dom,   or  pro- 
viding for  its  safety. 
During  hi  s  reign ,  Ihe 
oldand  terrible  ene-  f 
mies.the  Danes,  who 

setmed  not  to  be  loaded  witli  the  same  acoumulation  ofvW  and 
tolly  as  the  English,  were  daily  gaining  ground.  4.  The  weakness 
and  inexperience  of  Ethelred  appeared  to  give  a  tayourable  op- 
portunity tor  renewing  their  depredations;  and  accordingly,  they 
landed  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  spreading  llieir  usual  terror 
and  devastation.  A..D.  9SI.  As  tliey  lived  indiseriminalely  among 
Ihe  English,  a  resolution  was  taken  for  a  general  massacre;  and 
Ethelred,  by  a  policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel 
resolution  of  putting  them  all  to  the  sword.  5.  Tliis  plot  was  ear- 
ned on  with  such  secrecy,  that  it  was  executed  in  one  day,  and  all 
the  Danes  in  England  were  destroyed  without  mercy.  Bui  this 
massacre,  so  perfidious  in  the  contriving,  and  so  cruel  in  the  exe- 
cuUon,  instead  of  ending  the  long  miseries  of  the  people,  only  pre- 
pared the  way  for  greater  calamities. 

e.  While  the  English  were  yet  congratulating  each  other  upon 
Ibeir  late  deliverance  from  an  Inveterate  enemy,  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark,  who  had  been  informed  of  Ihelr  treacherous  cruelties, 
appeared  olT  (he  western  coasts  with  a  large  Qeet,  meditating  slaugh- 
ter, and  furious  with  revenge,  Ethelred  was  obliged  to  Ity  into 
Normandy,  and  the  whole  country  thus  came  under  the  power  of 
Sweyn,  his  victorious  rival. 

7.  (^nute,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  succeeded  Sweyn  as 
liiog  of  Denmark,  and  also  as  general  of  the  Danish  forces  in  Eng- 
land. The  contest  between  him  and  Edmund  Ironside,  successor 
to  Ethebred,  was  managed  with  great  obstinacy  and  perseverance  : 
the  first  battle  that  was  fought  appeared  indecisive;  a  second  fol- 
lowed in  whichthe  Danes  were  victorious;  but  Edmund  still  having 
interest  enough  to  bring  a  third  army  into  the  field,  the  Danish 
and  English  nobility,  equally  harassed  by  these  convulsions,  obll' 
led  their  kings  to  come  to  a  compromise  and  to  divide  the  kingdom 
betneen  them  by  treaty'.     S.  Canute  reserved  to  himself  the 

'  Inlhebaule  which  vtsfoaght at  Athelney,  Edmund  pcrceiyli^CaDDleC 
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northern  parts  of  the  Idngdom;  the  southern  pivts  were  left  tc 
Edmund ;  but  this  prince  being  murdered  about  a  month  after  the 
treaty,  by  his  two  chamberlains  at  Oxford,  Canute  was  left  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  Idngdom.    A.D,  1017* 

Canute  is  represented  by  some  historians,  as  one  cf  the  first  eba- 
racters  in  those  bariiarous  ages*   The  piety  of  the  latter  part  c»f  his 
life,  and  the  resolute  ralour  of  the  former,  were  topiee  that  filled 
the  mouths  of  his  courtiers  with  flattery  and  praise  ^   9.  They 
even  affected  to  thuik  Ills  power  uncontrollable,  and  Uiat   all 
things  would  be  obedient  to  his  command.  Canute,  sensible  of 
their  adulation,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  following  method  to  re- 
prove them.    He  ordered  his  diair  to  be  set  on  the  aea-Hshore 
while  the  tide  Wit  coming  in,  and  eommanded  the  sea  la  retire. 
10.  **  Thou  art  under  my  domMtm/*aAed  he-,  <*tbe  land  upon 
"  which  I  sit  is  mine;  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  to  approach  no  far- 
"  ther,  nor  dare  to  wei  the  feet  of  thy  sovereign/'  He  telgaed  to 
sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  submiaiieo,  tUl  the  waves  began  to 
surround  him,  then  turning  to  his  courtieni»  he  observed.  That  the 
titles  of  Lord  and  Mastor  belonged  only  to  Him  whom  both  earth 
and  seas  were  ready  to  obey.   11.  Thus  feared  and  respected,  be 
lived  many  years  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Great  for  his 
power,  but  deserving  it  still  more  for  his  virtues.    He  died  at 
Shaftesbury^  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind 
liim  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanuto.  Sweyn  was  crown- 
ed king  of  Norway,  Hardicanute  was  put  in  possession  of  Denmaric, 
and  Harold  succeeded  his  father  on  the  English  throne.  A.D.  1036. 

12.  To  Harold  succeeded  his  brother,  Hardicanute,  whose  title 
was  readily  acknowledged  both  by  the  Danes  and  the  English ;  and 
upon  his  arrival  from  the  Conlinent,  he  was  received  with  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  king's  violent  and  unjust 
government  was  of  but  short  duration.  He  died  two  years  after  his 
accession,  in  consequence  of  excess  at  the  marriage  of  a  Danish 
lord,  which  was  celebrated  at  Lambeth. 

13.  The  disorders  of  the  Danish  monarchs  once  more  induced  the 
Englisli  to  place  a  monarch  of  the  Saxon  line  upon  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  was  by  the  general 
consent  crowned  king,  A.  D.  1041.  This  restoration  of  the  Saxon 
line  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Godwin  the  great  earl  of 

the  bead  of  bis  forces,  rode  off  from  bis  own,  and  Caiiote  advancing,  a  furious 
combat  ensued,  in  wbich  (according  to  Ibe  author  of  the  Medulia  Bisiorice 
Anglicance)  Canute  was  wounded,  and  first  proposed  forbearanea;  and  ibis, 
ii  is  said,  led  to  the  division  of  the  Icingdom.  By  Canute's  accession  to  the 
^rone,  a  termination  was  put  to  a  war  with  the  Danes,  which  bad,  almost 
without  intermission,  raged  for  200  years. 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  to  alone  for  his  many  acts  of  violence,  be 
built  churches,  endowed  monasteries,  imported  reliques,  made  a  pllgrimagf 
to  Rome. 

'  A  market  town  in  Dorsetshire. 
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Eenl,  but  Edward  could  not  forg[ve  that  nubleman  liis  share  in  llie 
murder  orhis  brolherslo  gratify  the  tyrant  Hard  icauule.  The  Englisb, 
wlio  had  long  groaned  under  a  foreign  yoke,  non  set  no  bounds 
to  liieir  joy,  at  liuding  tUg  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs  restored. 
14.  As  he  lia^J^een  bred  in  tlie  Norman  court,  be  l^b□wed  in 
every  instance',. a^edtfection  for  Uie  customs,  laws,  sad  even  the 
naUves  of  that  country;  and,  among  the  rest  of  his  faults,  though 
he  married  Edith3,lbedaaght«rofGodwin,yeteither  from  inistaken 
lilety,  or  fixed  sTMvion,  during  liis  whole  reign  lie  abstained  from 
her  bed  *.  IS.  Thus,  having  no  legitimate  issue,  and  being  wholly 
engrossed,  during  the  conlinuanre  of  a  long  reign,  with  llie  visions 
of  superstilion,  he  was  at  last  surprUed  by  sickness,  which  brouglil 
him  to  his  end,  on  the  &th  of  January,  in  the  sixty-fiOli  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  bis  reign. 

16.  Harold,  Uie  MB  of  a  popular  nobleman,  whose  name  was 
Godwin,  and  whose  virtues  seemed  to  give  a  right  to  his  preten- 
sions, ascended  the  throne  witiiout  any  opposition.  But  neltlier  his 
valour,  his  justice,  nor  liis  populariii/.  were  able  to  secure  him  from 
the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  an  ill-grounded  title.  His  preten- 
sions were  opposed  by  William  duke  of  Nonnandy,  who  insisted 
that  the  crown  belonged  of  right  to  him,  it  being  bequeathed  to  him 
by  Edward  the  Confessor'.  He  beside*  daimed  allegiance  from 
Harold,  because  that  noliieman  having  once  visited  Normandy,  was 
induced  to  swear  that  he  would  support  the  duke's  claims  to  the 
English  throne.  Harold  unwiltiagly  took  tlie  required  oath  on  a 
bos  of  rtliei  which  Wat  purrotely  concealed  under  some  tapestry, 
and  Uiis  circumstance,  according  to  ttie  su|ierstition  of  the  age, 
rendered  his  subsequent  attempt  to  i^e  the  crown  an  act  of 
monstrous  impiety  as  weU  ai  treason.  This  singular  event  is 
depicted  on  a  piece  of  ancient  tapestry  preserved  at  Bayeux  in  Nor- 
mandy, supposed  to  have  been  woriced  by  llie  captive  Saxon  ladies 
lor  the  queen  of  the  Conqueror. 


'  Tfiit,  In  that  tgc  of  superstiLjon,  cenlribuled  lo  gain  biiu  (he  Uik 
Siial  ami  CoaJenar. 

'Edwart  tfaeC«iteMoreoorcrl«d«stiia1linoiiBglery  into  the  beaulirul 


ItiednlcilledWealmiiislerAbbey^irbeTebebail 

unlil  icr;  talely,  has  been  Ibe  usual  burial  place  of  Ihe 


<epulobrp,and  wl 
F-"-lt  monari 
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Quettioni  for  Exanunatiott. 
I.  U)  wboBe  inleccot  wm  Edwanl  Ihe  nMrlyrcrowned  king' 
9.  Ki'late  Ibc  circumstuuces  atleiiding  ibe  hii^t  deilh. 
1.  Who  succeeiled  Kdward?  | 

i.  What  was  the  conducl  of  <he  Danes  during  Elbelred'i  reign  ? 
i.  What  method  did  Elhetred  toli<!  lo  dcstroj  the  Danes; 
fl.  What  wai  the  coiisequtmee  o[  Klhelred's  perBdjf 
I.  By  whom  was  Swcjn  aucccpded  7 
9.  Did  Canute  reprove  lib  courtiers  for  their  Oatterj  ? 

10.  Reiieat  [he  wards  Canute  tuade  use  Qt  on  this  accaaion. 

11.  WlieredidCanuli<die?  and  what  iasue  did  be  leaver 

i3.  Whom  did  the  English  place  on  Ihe  throne  upon  tbe  <Ieatb   of  Har- 

dicanute  > 
It.  Where  had  Edward  the  CoDfestor  been  bred?  and  what  predilections  liad 

he  in  coDsequence? 
15.  How  long  did  Edward  reign  ? 
le.  What  were  the  preieasiana  of  William  duke  ofHorouiDdir  lo  tbe  Epglish 


Death  of  Harold. 

SECTION  V. 
"  Ab:  who  shall  paint  tbe  horrors  of  tbat  day, 
When  Harold  felt  on  Ihe  ensaoguln'd  field; 
Where  rank  'gainst  rank  rusb'd  od,  in  dread  array. 
Wilhjat'lin,  arrow,  balLle-aie,  and 'shield."— Bkowr 


I.  (A.  D.  1006.)  William,  who  was  afterwards  called  the  Conqueror, 
was  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  orNormaDdy.  His  mother's  name 
was  Arletle,  a  beauliful  maid  of  Falaise,  whom  Robert  fell  in  love 
with  OS  she  stood  gazing  al  Ihe  door,  wliile  be  passed  through  llie 
town.  WiUiani,  who  was  the  offspring  oC  this  amour,  owed  a  pari 
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of  his  greataefss  to  his  birth,  bul  slill  more  lo  his  own  personal 
merit.  2.  His  body  was  vigorous,  his  mind  eapacioai  aad  noble, 
and  his  courage  not  lo  be  repressed  by  apiTai^nl  danger.  Upon 
coming  to  his  dukedom  oS  Normandy,  though  yel  very  young,  he 
on  all  sides  opposed  bis  rebellious  subjects,  and  repressed  foreign 
iDvaders,  while  his  valour  and  conduct  prevailed  in  every  action. 
i.  The  tranquillity  which  he  bad  thus  established  in  his  dominions, 
induced  liim  to  extend  his  views;  and  some  overtures  made  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  who  was 
wavering  iu  llie  clioice  of  a  successor,  inOamed  his  ambition  with  a 
desire  of  succeeding  lo  the  English  tlirone.  4.  The  pope  himself 
was  not  beliind  Ihe  rest  in  bvouring  his  pretensions;  and,  either 
inDuenced  by  Ihe  apparent  justice  of  his  claims,  or  by  the  hopes 
of  extending  tlie  authority  of  the  church,  he  immediately  pro- 
nounced Harold  an  tuurptr.  With  such  favourable  ineentivti. 
William  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  army  of  sixty 
thousand  brave  adventurers,  all  equipped  in  the  most  wartilie  and 
splendid  manner.  5.  II  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  thai  be 
embaiked  this  powerful  body  on  board  a  Ueet  of  three  hundred 
sail;  and,  alter  some  smalt  opposiUon  from  Ihe  weather,  landed  al 
Pevensey ' ,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  wilb  resolute  tranquillity. 


r,.  Harold,  wlio  seemed  resolved'to  defend  his  right  to  liie  oiowii, 
3D<1  retain  that  tovertignty  which  he  had  received  from  Ihe  people, 
mI>o  only  bad  a  right  to  bestow  it,  was  now  returning,  fluihtd  with 
ranquest,  from  defeating  the  Norwegians,  who  had  Invaded  Ihe 
kingdom,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  employed  in  tliat  expedition, 
aad  all  he  could  invite  or  collect  in  Ihe  country  through  which  be 

'  A  HDiil  town  in  SuSKfi. 
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passed.   His  army  was  composed  of  active  and  valiant  troops,  in 
high  spirits,  strongly  attached  to  their  icing,  and  eager  to  engage 

7.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  army  of  William  consisted  of  the  flower 
of  the  Continent,  and  had  long  been  inured  to  danger.  The  men 
of  Brittany,  Boulogne,  Flanders,  Polctou,  Maine,  Orleans,  France, 
and  Normandy,  were  all  voluntarily  united  under  his  command. 
England  never  before,  nor  ever  since,  saw  two  such  armies  drawn 
up  to  dispute  its  crown.  8.  The  day  before  the  battle,  William 
sent  an  offer  to  Harold  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by 
single  combat,  and  thus  to  spare  the  blood  of  thousands;  but  Harold 
refused,  and  said  he  would  leave  it  to  the  God  of  armies  to  deter^ 
mine.  Both  armies,  therefore,  that  night  pitched  in  sight  of  each 
other,  expecting  the  dawning  of  the  day  with  impatience.  The 
English  passed  the  night  in  songs  and  feasting;  the  Normans  in 
devotion  and  prayer. 

(Oct.  13,  1066.)  9.  The  next  morning,  at  seven,  as  soon  as  day 
appeared,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  array  against  each  other. 
Harold  appeared  in  the  centre  of  his  forces,  leading  on  his  army  on 
fool,  that  his  men  might  be  more  encouraged,  by  seeing  their  king 
exposed  to  an  equality  of  danger.  William  fought  on  horseback, 
leading  on  his  army,  that  moved  at  once,  singing  the  songs  of 
Roland,  one  of  the  famous  chiefs  of  their  country.  10.  Tlie  Nor- 
mans began  to  fight  with  their  cross-bows,  which,  at  first,  galled 
and  surprised  the  English;  and,  as  their  ranks  were  close,  their 
arrows  did  great  execution.  But  soon  they  came  to  closer  fight,  and 
the  Enghsh,  with  their  bills,  hewed  down  their  adversaries  with 
great  slaughter.  Confusion  was  spreading  among  the  ranks,  when 
William,  who  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  hastened, 
with  a  select  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  forces.  11.  His  presence 
restored  the  suspense  of  battle ;  he  was  seen  in  every  place, 
endeavouring  to  pierce  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  had  three 
horses  slain  under  him.  At  length,  perceiving  that  the  English 
lines  continued  impenetrable,  he  pretended  to  give  ground,  which, 
as  he  expected,  drew  the  enemy  f^om  their  ranks,  and  he  was 
instantly  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  disorder.  12.  Upon  a 
signal  given,  the  Normans  immediately  returned  to  the  charge  with 
greater  fUry  than  before,  broke  Uie  English  troops,  and  pursued 
them  to  a  rising  ground.  It  was  In  this  extremity  that  Harold  was 
seen  flying  from  rank  to  rank,  rallying  and  inspiring  his  troops 
with  vigour;  and  though  he  liad  toiled  all  day,  till  near  night-fall, 
In  front  of  his  Kentish  men,  yet  he  still  seemed  unabated  in  force 
or  courage,  keeping  his  men  to  the  post  of  honour. 

13.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  victory  seemed  to  turn  against  the 
Normans,  and  they  fell  in  great  numbers,  so  tliat  the  fierceness  and 
obstinacy  of  this  memorable  battle  was  often  renewed  by  the  cou- 
rage of  the  leaders,  whenever  that  of  the  soldiers  began  to  slacken. 
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ForUiae  at  length  detennined  a  violory  tbat  valour  wu  unabis  (o 
deiade. 

U.  Harold,  making  a  furious  onset  at  tbe  bead  of  his  troops 
against  the  Norman  heavy-armed  infantry,  was  shot  into  the  brains 
by  an  arrow;  and  his  two  \^1lanl  brottiers,  bghllng  by  his  side, 
shared  tbe  same  Tale.  He  fell  wllb  his  sword  in  bis  hand,  amidol 
heaps  of  slain;  and,  afler  tiie  battle,  the  royal  corpse  could  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  among  llie  dead  '.  It  was  however  recognized 
by  Harold's  beautiful  mistress,  Edilh,  though  some  reported  that  he 
sunived  the  battle,  and  to  alone  for  his  perjury  bcame  a  hermit. 
Tbis  waa  the  end  of  tbe 
Saxon  monarchy  in  En- 
gland, which  had  conli-  j 
nued  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years.  Nearlhe 
field  of  his  victory,  Wil- 
liam erected  and  richly 
endowed  a  splendid  mo- 
nastery, whose  remaioi 
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COKTEMPOBARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


John  XVI.  . 
JobnXVII.  . 
Sergius  IT.  , 


Hepry  III.   .     .  .  l» 

HcnrvIV lo 

Kinjji  of  Frottce. 
Lolhaire  I s 


Henry  I losi 

Philip  I md 

Kings  of  ScBttand. 


Aleundcr  II.  ,  .  .  loei 
Bmperora  of  the  Eoil- 

Baallius  II »Ji 

Conslaniioe  X.  .  .  lans 
Romanui  III. .  .  .  lOlS 

Michael  IV I0S4 

Michael  V lOti 

CoDtMutlne  St.  ,  mia 
Theodoia  (emp.)   .  1051 

Michael  VI loss 

luBC  CoiDQenaB.  .  1057 
Conilan tine  XII.  .  lOM 
Eaperorl  of  lh«  Will. 

Oiboll »7S 

Olbo  111 S83 

Henry  II ifloa 

Conrad  II iai4 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 
In  lAe  relgiu  of  Edward  ihe  Ma'if/r,  Bihelred  11.  and  Edmund :  (he  duke 

'  The  English  in  tbia  baule  neither  used  (he  long  nor  cross  bow,  but  bolh 
'ere  used  by  ihe  Normans.  The  English  forces  were  nearly  all  infantry, 
rhileby  farlhe  greater  part  of  the  Norman  army  was  composed  of  cavalry. 
( is  Ihereforc  probable,  that  to  (he  wan(  of  cavalry,  and  tlie  not  using  any 
liuiie  weapons,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  ihedefeat  of  Harold's 
rmy.  Certain  it  is,  that  (he  victory  remained  undecided  trom  oine  in  the 
iDtning  till  the  cloac  of  tbe  day.  nben  Ihe  death  of  the  king,  who  hod  tiain 
uoy  Normans  with  his  own  hand,  finally  turned  the  scale. 
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al  Hercia,  wha  look  part  with  E\U[it  and  Ihe  elefgy,  gainst  the  kli 
DunsWn,  Elk«lgar,  Elfhc,  siricius.  ilphage,  and  Li'inKU9.  archbisbnps  . 
Canlerbury.— Jn  the  relgnt  of  Canale,  Harold,  BaTdicawil-i,  ond  Edivan 
lite  Confeuor  :  Elnoltaui,  Edtiae,  and  Robert,  archliiahups  of  Canterbut 
Godwin,  esri  of  Kent,  whose  cataies,  beinif  ofterwarila  swallowed  by  inuiiil 
Hans  of  Ihe  aea,  are  now  denaminaleil  ihc  Goodwin  Sands.— /it  the  reign 
Harold  11. :  teafwin  and  Gurf.  brollirrs  to  the  Ung.  SlfgaQd,  archbishop 
Canl«rbury.  Toili,  «arl  ot  NorlhaEnberland. 


Qiieitioni  for  Examination. 

I.  Who  was  Wiltiam  ibe  CoDqueror; 

i.  When  and  where  did  Williom  land  ? 

i,  t.  Ot  what  were  the  armies  of  Harold  and  William  composed  ? 

s.  How  did  the  two  armies  pass  Ihe  nighl  previous  to  the  battle? 

*.  Id  whal  way  did  Harold  and  William  lead  Ihoir  respective  an 

I,  11. 13.  Desccihe  Ihe  eonducl  ot  William  and  Harold. 
I,  How  did  Harold  tail? 
How  longdid  llic  .Sjion  monarchy  continue  in  England? 


n  the  Church  of  llajcs,-  MiddP™ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WILLIAM   THE   CONQDBROR. 


"Tbe  IbrioiH  liclor's  parliil  will  pr 
All  proslMte  lay  ;  and,  in  the  seen 
Deep  «liin||  but  r^arFul  Indignalian 
His  iceth." 


1.  { X.D,  1066. )  As  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thames  at  Wal- 
lingford.  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  submission  lo  him  in  the  name 
orihe  clergy:  aod  before  he  came  within  sight  of  the  cily.  all  the 
rhief  Dohilily  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  llteir  intention  of 
yielding  lo  his  authority.  William  was  glad  of  being  peaceably  put 
in  possession  or  a  tlirone  which  several  of  his  predecessors  had  not 
gained  without  repealed  Tictories. 

2.  Bui,  la  order  to  give  his  invasion  all  the  sanclioa  possible,  be 
was  crowned  at  Weslminster  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  took 
Uie  oath  usual  in  the  limes  of  Ihe  Saxon  and  Danish  kings;  which 
vas,  to  protect  and  defend  the  church,  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  govern  the  people  with  impartiality.  Having  thus 
secured  the  govenimeat,  aud,  by  a  miiture  ot  rigour  and  lenity. 
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brought  the  English  to  an  entire  submission,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  the  Continent,  there  to  enjoy  the  triumph  and  congratulations  of 
his  ancient  "Subjects. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror  from  England 
produced  the  most  fatal  effects.  His  officers,  being  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  his  justice,  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  extortion, 
and  treated  the  conquered  Anglo-Saxons  with  tyrannical  cruelty  ; 
while  the  English,  no  longer  awed  by  his  presence,  thought  it  the 
happiest  occasion  for  vindicating  their  freedom. 

4.  The  English  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off  their 
invaders,  and  fixed  the  day  for  their  intended  massacre,  which  was 
to  be  on  Ash-Wednesday,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  when 
all  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed  as  penitents,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  times.    But  William's  return  quickly  disconcerted 
all  their  schemes,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  began  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  his  English  subjects,  and  to  regard  them  as  inveterate 
and  irreconcilable  enemies!  5.  He  bad  already  raised  such  a  number 
of  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  no  longer  dreaded  the  tumul- 
tuous or  transient  efforts  of  a  disconcerted  multitude;  he  therefore 
determined  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered  nation  * ;  to  indulge  his 
own  avarice,  and  that  of  his  followers,  by  numerous  confiscations^ 
and  to  secure  his  power  by  bumbling  all  who  were  able  to  make 
any  resistance.   6.  He  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  the 
English  gentry,  and  to  grant  them  liberally  to  his  Norman  followers. 
Thus,  all  th6(  ancient  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, and  the  English  found  themselves  entirely  excluded  from 
every  road  that  \fd  either  to  honour  or  preferment, 

7.  To  keep  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible  in  bis  interests,  he 
appointed  none  but  his  own  countrymen  to  the  most  considerable 
church  dignities,  and  even  displaced  Stigand  archbishqp  of  Canter- 
bury, upon  some  frivolmis  pretences.  The  Saxon  prelate  was 
replaced  by  a  Norman,  and  the  English  soon  bad  the  mortification 
to  find  all  high  offices,  both  in  the  church  and  state,  exclusively 
filled  by  foreigners. 

William  having  crushed  several  conspiracies,  and,  by  punishing 
the  malcontents,  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  now 

*  So  mercilessly  did  he  treat  the  people  wliom  he  had  eonqaered,  and  so 
determined  was  be  to  incapacitate  them  from  future  resistance  to  his  power, 
liiat  on  the  Northumbrians  having  revolted,  in  lOTO,  be  gave  orders  to  lay 
waste  the  fertile  lands  between  the  rivers  Humber  and  Tees,  for  the  extent' 
of  sixty  miles,  Many  flourlsbing  towns,  One  villages,  and  noble  country- 
seats,  were  accordingly  burnt  down ;  the  implements  of  husbandry  destroyed, 
dnd  the  cattle  driven  away.  The  great  lord  Lytlelton,  speaking  of  tbeae 
cruel  devastations,  and  those  occasioned  by  the  **  Forest  laws,"  observes, 
that  Attlla  did  no  more  deserve  the  name  of  the  **  Scourge  of  God/*  than 
this  merciless  tyrant,  nor  did  he,  nor  any  other  destroyer  of  nations,  mnke 
more  havoo  in  an  enemy's  country  than  William  did  In  his  own. 
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expected  rest  firom  his  labours;  and,  finding  none  either  willing  or 
powerful  enougii  to  oppose  him,  he  hoped  that  the  end  of  his  reign 
would  be  marked  with  prosperity  and  peace.  8.  But  such  is  the 
hiindness  of  human  hope,  that  he  found  enemies  where  he  least 
expected  them :  ai\d  such  too,  as  served  to  embitter  all  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  His  last  troubles  were  excited  by  his  own  children, 
from  the  opposing  of  whom  he  could  expect  to  reap  neither  glory 
nor  gain.    He  had  three  sons,  Robert,  William,  and  Henry,  besides 
several  daughters.  9.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  sumamed  Curthose, 
from  the  sliortness  of  his  legs,  was  a  prince  who  inhierited  all  the 
bravery  of  his  family  and  nation,  but  was  rather  bold  than  prudent ; 
and  was  often  heard  to  express  his  jealousy  of  his  two  brothers, 
William  and  Henry.  These,  by  greater  oitiduity,  had  wrought  upon 
the  credulity  and  affections  of  the  king,  and  consequently  were  the 
more  obnoxious  to  Robert;  10.  A  mind,  therefore,  so  well  prepared 
for  resentment  soon  found  or  made  cause  for  an  open  rupture.  The 
princes  were  one  day  in  sport  together,  and,  in  the  idle  petulance  of 
play,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  throw  water  over  their  elder  brother 
as  he  passed  through  the  court,  on  leaving  their  apartment.  Robert, 
all  alive  to  suspicion,  quickly  turned  their  frolic  into  studied  indig- 
nity: and  having  these  jealousies  further  inflamed  by  one  of  his 
favourites,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  up  stairs,  with  intent  to  take 
revenge.   11.  The  whole  castle  was  quickly  filled  with  tumult,  and 
it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  the  king  himself  was  able  to 
appease  it.  But  he  oould  not  allay  the  animosity  which,  from  that 
moment,  ever  after  prevailed  in  his  family.  Robert,  attended  by  se- 
veral of  bis  confederates,  withdrew  to  Rouen  that  very  niglit,  hoping 
to  surprise  the  castle,  but  his  design  was  defeated  by  the  governor. 
12.  The  flame  being  thus  kindled,  the  popular  character  of  the 
prince,  and  a  sympathy  of  manners,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility 
of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  Anjou  and  Brittany,  to  espouse 
bis  quarrel;  even  his  mother,  it  is  said,  supported  him  by  secret 
remittances,  and  aided  him  in  this  obstinate  resistance  by  private 
encouragement.  This  unnatural  contest  continued  for  several  years 
to  inflame  the  Norman  state,  and  William  was  at  last  obliged  to 
liave  recourse  to  England,  for  supporting  his  authority  against  his 
son.    13.  Accordingly,  drawing  an  army  of  Englishmen  together, 
iie  led  them  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  soon  compelled  Robert 
and  his  adherents  to  quit  the  field,  and  he  was  quickly  reinstated 
in  all  his  dominions ' . 

'  In  one  of  the  battles  between  the  forces  of  William  and  bis  son  Robert, 
the  latter  happened  to  engage  ibe  Iting,  whose  Tace  was  concealed  by  his 
belmei,  and  both  of  them  being  valiant,  a  tierce  combat  ensued,  till  ihc  young 
prince  wonnded  bis  father  in  the  arm,  and  unhorsed  him.  On  his  calling  out 
for  assistance,  bis  voice  discovered  him  to  bis  son,  who,  struck  with  remorse, 
threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  craved  pardon  for  his  offence;  but 
William,  who  was  highly  ejtasperated,  gave  him  his  malediction.  Ho  was 
however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  Kober' 


Wlltiain  had  scarcely  put  an  end  lo  tills  transaction,  vrhen  he  fell 
a  very  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  queen;  and  la  addi- 
tion to  this  domestic  calamity,  lie  received  information  of  a  general 
insurrection  in  the  Norman  government.  H.  Upon  his  arrival  on 
the  Continent  he  found  that  the  insurgents  had  b^eu  secretly  assisted 
and  excited  by  the  king  of  France,  whose  policy  consisted  in  tliu; 
lessening  the  Norman  power,  by  creating  ditientiora  among  the 
nobles  of  its  dilTerent  provinces.  William's  dis|ileasure  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  Ibe  account  he  received  of  some  railleries  which 
that  monarch  had  llirown  out  against  him.  15.  II  seems  that  Wil- 
liam, who  had  become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in  bed  some 
lime  bygickness;andPhllipwa$  heard  to  say  that  he  only  lay-in  of 
a  big  belly.  This  so  provoked  the  English  monarch,  that  lie  seni 
him  word,  that  he  should  soon  be  up,  and  would,  at  his  churchiug. 
present  such  a  number  of  tapers  as  would  set  the  kingdom  of  France 
in^a  Dame. 

IS.  In  order  lo  perform  this  promise,  he  levied  a  strong  army, 
and  entering  the  iste  of  France,  destroyed  and  burned  all  the  vil- 
lages and  houses  without  opposition,  and  took  the  town  of  Hante, 
which  he  reduced  to  ashes.    But  the  progress  of  these  hostiUlies 
was  slopped  by  anaccldeni, 
which  shortly  after  pul  an 
end  to  William's  life.    His 
horse   chancing   to  place 
his  fore-foot  on  some  hoi 
ashes,  plunged  so  violent- 
ly,   that  the    rider    was 
thrown  forward, and  bruis- 
ed  upon  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle  lb  such  a  de- 
gree  that    he    suffered   a 
relapse,  of  which  jie  died, 
■   shortly  afler,  at   a   iiltie 
village  near  Rouen.   Se|>l. 
9,  1087  '. 


equceirioi 


was  sacccssrully  emplajed  in  relaiiAting  an  iDvasion  of  Malcolm  king  ol 
Scotland. 

'  In  this  rfign  Jasticea  a[  the  Peace  nere  Bral  appointed  in  England.  The 
Tnwprol  London  WM  bnill.  4  general  survpy  of  all  Ibe  lands  of  the  kingdom 
madt.  Iheir  value,  proprietors,  qualll)  ol  the  soil,  etc..  and  entered  In  a 
register,  called  noomsdnj-boofc.  which  ia  still  preserinl  In  the  Exchequer, 
and  i«  considered  the  must  laluablo  monument  of  an liquilj  possesied  by  ani 
nnlion.  The  eurfew  {eouvre-feu,  at  eover-Bre)  belt  e«lablisliGd,  ai  wbith 
aignai  III  llres  and  oaodlea  were  arbitraril)  extinguished  al  eight  o'clocli  in 
tbe  evening. 


Smpaort  of  the  Ea» 


t  COMH'UM.  i- 

COSTEKPORiRV   SOVEREIGBS. 

A.O.]         King  a/TmsM. 
Roauous  IV.    .  .  iMi ;  •■v 

Micbirl   VII.        .  lOTi    PLilip  1 I«e 

Alcuosl.    .  '.  1  !   IMI  I       Kiitg$  of  ScMlmd. 

Empo'orofthctreu.    '  K,|eolai  III.    .    .   i«S 
HmrylV IK6    Dauld  Vlil.   .  .  loe 

EMISEST  i>EltSO>S. 


.   IDi« 


QatilUmt  for  Examaiation. 

I.  Ill  wbai  manDcrwa^  William  received  bilhenobilily  anddnnj.' 
r  WhPte  add  by  whom  ■»  he  crowned? 

L.  Into  wbai  CDDspiracy  did  Ibe  Englisb  eolcr? 

5.  In  wbaL  waj  did  William  delermine  lo  ir«(I  his  Engiiiib  lubjecis  : 

6,  ;.  Wbal  measures  did  bv  adopt  to  degrade  Ibe  Eoglish ! 
».  Wbal  were  [be  troublm  wbicb  afflicled  William  ! 

10,  1 1.  Wbal  frolic  was  it  that  led  lo  Ibe  serious  ronsequencn  Ihairoltoweit? 

II.  Wbo  espoused  Robert's  cause^ 

ID.  What  happened  in  one  of  Ibe  engagemeuls  belwceu  the  farces  of  llie 

king  and  his  son?  (See  ihe  note.) 
It.  What  iodueemenl  had  the  king  of  France  lo  assist  Ihe  insurgents? 
m.  What  Mpressionofkingl'hilipof  France  displrascd  Hie  Conqueror? 

and  what  was  his  answer? 
iG.  What  caused  William's  death.' 

H  hat  valuable  ancient  retord  is  preserved  in  the  E»cheiiuer,  and  wlial 


Tower  of  I^ndon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WILLIAM     BDFUS. 


I.  (A.D.  1087.)  WiLLtAH,  gumamed  Rufus,  rrom  Ihe  colour  or  his 
hair,  wasappoiDled.bytheking'swMI,  hU  successor,  while  llie  elder 
son,  Robert,  was  lefl  In  posEeasioD  ofWormandy,  KeverlLieless. 
the  Norman  barons  were  from  the  begioniag  displeased  at  the  di- 
vision orilie  empire  by  llie  lale  king:  tliey  eagerly  desired  a  union 
as  before,  and  looked  upon  Robert  as  the  proper  owner  of  the 
wliole.  A  powerRil  conspiracy  was  tlierefore  caNl^doQ  against 
William)  and  Odo,  the  lale  king's  hrolher,  undertooKto  conduct 
il  to  malurily, 

a.  William,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  endea- 
voured to  gain  [he  affections  of  the  native  English,  whom  he  pre- 
vailed upon,  hy  promises  of  fiRure  good  treatment,  and  preference 
in  the  dislributlon  of  Ills  favours,  to  espouse  lits  Interest.  3.  I]e 
was  soon,  therefore,  in  llie  field;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
•V,  showed  himself  In  readiness  to  oppose  all  who  should  dis- 
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pule  his  pretensions.  In  the  mean  time  Robert,  instead  of  em- 
ploying himself  in  levies,  to  support  his  friends  in  England,  squan- 
dered his  resources  away  in  idle  expenses  and  unmerited  benefits, 
so  that  he  proera$tinated  his  departure  till  the  opportunity  was 
lost :  while  William  exerted  himself  with  incredible  activity  to 
dissipate  the  confederacy  before  his  brother  could  arrive.  4.  Nor 
was  this  difficult  to  effect;  the  conspirators  had,  in  consequence  of 
Robert's  assurances,  taken  possession  of  some  fortresses;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  king  soon  reduced  them  to  implore  his  mercy. 
He  granted  them  ,0ieir  lives;  but  confiscated  all  their  estates,  and 
banished  them  the.  kingdom. 

5.  ▲  new  breach  was  made  some  tim^afler,  between  the  brothers, 
on  which  Rufhs  found  means  to  encroach  still  farther  upon  Robert's 
possessions.  Every  conspiracy  thus  detected  served  to  enrich  the 
king,  who  took  care  to  apply  to  his  own  use  those  treasures  which 
had  been  amassed  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  him. 

6.  (A.D.  1097.)  But  the  memory  of  these  tramimit  broils  and 
unsuccessful  treasons,  was  now  totally  'eclipsed  by  one  of  the  most 
noted  enterprises  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  nations,  or  excited 
the  attention  oj  mankind :  I  mean  the  Crusadeit  which  were  now 
first  projected.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy, 
was  a  man  of  great  aeal,  courage,  and  piety.  7.  He  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  beheld',  with 
indignation,  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  Christians  were  treated 
by  the  infidels,  who  were  in  possession  of  that  place. 

He  preached  the  crusade  over  Europe,  by  the  pope's  permission, 
and  men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to 
rescue  tlie  Holy  Land  (torn  the  Infidels,  and  each  bore  the  sign  of 
Ihe  cross  upon  his  right  shoulder,  as  a  mark  of  their  devotion  to 
the  cause.  8.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  ardour  that  was  diffused 
over  Europe,  men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  temporal 
interests;  for  some,  hoping  for  a  more  magnificent  settlement  in  the 
soft  regions  of  Asia,  sold  their  European  property  for  whatever  they 

t|uld  obtain,  contented  with  receiving  any  thing  for  what  they 
ere  predetermined  to  relinquish.  9.  Among  the  princes  who  felt 
and  acknowledged  this  general  spirit  of  enterprise,  was  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  crusade  was  entirely  adapted  to  his  in- 
elinations  and  his  circumstances ;  he  was  brave,  zealous,  covetous 
of  glory,  poor,  harassed  by  insurrections,  and  what  was  more  than 
all,  naturally  fond  of  change.  In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  naoney 
to  defray  the  necessary  charges  of  so  expensive  an  undertaking, 
lie  offered  to  mortgage  his  dukedom  in  Normandy  to  his  brotlier 
Rufus  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  mon^.  10.  This  sum,  which  was  no 
greater  than  ten  thousand  marks,  was  readily  promised  by  Rufus, 
wliose  ambition  was  upon  the  watch  to  seize  every  advantage. 

But  though  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Normandy  greatly  increased 
the  king's  territories,  they  added  but  little  to  his  real  power,  and 
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Ilis  new  aubjecls  were  CDm|)0«edormenorinde)iendentepiril,  more 
ready  lo  dispute  Ihaa  to  obey  bis  cammaads.  II.  Many  were  lh( 
revolts  and  insurrections  wiiicli  he  was  ohliged  lo  quell  in  person: 
and  na  sooner  was  one  conspiracy  suppressed,  than  another  rose  It 
give  him  disquietude. 

However  Bufus  proceeded,  careless  of  approbation  or  ceusure: 
and  continued  lo  extend  his  dominions,  either  by  purchase  or  coo- 
quest.  1!.  Tiie  earl  of  Polcliers  and  Guieonc,  inllaDied  with  lli< 
desire  or  going  upon  Hie  crusade,  bad  gathered  an  immense  mul 
litude  for  litat  expedition,  but  wanted  money  to  forward  his  pre' 
paralions.  He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  Rufus,  and  offered  til 
mortgage  all  his  dominions^witliout  much  considering  wlial  would 
become  or  his  unhappy  subjects  lliat  he  thus  disposed  of. 

13.  Tiie  king  accepted  this  ofl'er  witli  his  usual  avidity,  and  had 
prepared  a  lleet  and  an  array,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  rich 
provinces  thus  consigned  to  his  trust.  Hut  an  accident  put  an  end 
lo  all  Ills  arabitious  projects ;  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  that  Sic 
Walter  Tyn'el '  discharged  ala  deer  in  tlie  Hew  Forest,  which,  g)aa- 
dng  from  a  tree  %  struck  the  king  to  thebeart.  14.  He  dropped  dead 

'  A  French  Rinitieiiian,  mnirlLablc  far  his  skill  inareherj. 


13  long  heiitvcd  lo  he  ibe  v^rj  int 
ed  the  kind's  dealb.    II  tloua  ura  r 

„ .    Caslle  Malwood.   Charles  i  lie   Sr- 

cond  commanded  ihis  iree  to  be  inelosed  •iLh  pales;  and  formerly  there  was 
a  chapel  iieor  die  spot  At  presenl,  neither  chapel  nor  tree  remalos.  In  place 
of  the  tree,  Lord  Delaware,  about  seventy  jenre  since,  erected  a  triangular 
Stone,  flic  feel  bigh  and  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 


luslaiiUueousIyi  while  ll)e  innocent  autiior  or  liis  ilealli,  lerrilieil 
at  liie  accident,  put  s|>urs  lo  his  horse,  hastened  to  llie  sea-sliore, 
eniliarked  for  France,  and  joined  tlie  crusade  tiiat  was  tlien  setting 
out  for  Jerusalem'. 

Qiuttiont  for  Examinalion. 
I.  Who  lucceededWillismlhe  Conqueror.' 

I,  B]  whBl  meins  did  Kufua  induce  (he  ICnisIisli  la  support  liis  iiilerest? 
3.  Dow  did  Robert  cmploj  bis  money? 

1.  What  vat   the  couducl  of  Ihe  kiDg  on   tbe  detpclion  of  conipir»cicE 

pgaiof  1  bioi  ? 
7.  Relate  tbe  origin  of  tbe  crusades. 
S.  WbitisLbecbaracleroflhelJulieDrHorniandj.' 
I}.  Who  offered  [a  marlgage  his  dominions  lo  Rufus? 

II.  What  caused  Ihedi-alb  oCHufus? 

CONTEMPOHAHY  SOVEREIGNS. 
POpM-  I     Emperor  af  tlie  East,     i         Kiug  of  France. 


I  bona  id 


EMINEKT  PERSONS. 


'The  Rampart  which  surrounds  llie  Tower  of  l.oodat>,  and  Weslminsd 
Kill,  are  the  principal  monuments  which  remain  of  Bufua's  reisii-  At  t 
lime^hisdoathhe  waitorly-lfto  jpars  of  aife,  and  had  reigued  ihlrteen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HBNBV   I. 


Whose  Angro-Narniau  tones 
Could  win  llie  roj^Henri's 


I.  (A.D.  1100.)  Henry,  suraamed  Beauolerc',  llie  late  king's 
younger  brother,  who  had  heen  hunling  in  Ihe  New  Forest  wlien 
Rufus  was  slain,  took  the  earliest  advantage  o[  the  occasion,  and 
hastening  to  Winrhesler,  resolved  to  secure  tlie  royal  treasures, 
which  lie  linew  to  he  the  hest  assistant  in  seconding  Ills  aims.  The 
barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  acquiesced  in  a  claim  which  they 
were  unprOYided  to  resist,  and  yielded  obedience,  from  the  fear  of 
iramediale  danger. 

S.  Henry,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  expelled  from 
court  aH  the  ministers  of  his  brother's  dehauchery  and  arliMrary 
power.  One  thing  only  remained  lo  conlirm  his  claims  without 

■  Henry  was  called  '  Qeauclerc,'  from  his  attention  to  Uaraing!  be  bad 
lieard  his  folher  wij.  that  'Illiterate  kings  were  Utile  better  than  crowned 
asses,'  and  determiaed  not  to  come  under  tbat  description."— Coniden. 
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danger  of  a  rival.  The  English  remembered  the  Saxon  monarchs 
with  gratitude,  and  beheld  them  excluded  the  throne  with  regret. 
3.  There  still  remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  that  favourite 
lioe ;  and  amongst  others,  Matilda,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling ; 
which  lady,  having  declined  all  pretensions  to  royalty,  was  bred 
in  a  convent,  and  had  actually  taken  the  veil.  4.  Upon  her  Henry 
first  fixed  his  eyes  as  a  proper  consort,  by  whose  means  the  long 
breach  between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  interest  would  be  Anally 
united.  It  only  remained  to  get  over  the  scruple  of  her  being  a 
nun;  but  this  a  council  devoted  to  bis  interests  readily  admitted, 
and  Matilda  being  pronounced  free  to  marry,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  ^ 

5.  It  was  at  this  unfavourable  juncture  that  Robert  returned 
from  abroad ;  and,  after  taking  possession  of  his  native  dominions, 
laid  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  But  proposals  for  an  ac- 
commodation being  made,  it  was  stipulated  that  Robert,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  should  resign  his  pretensions  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  if  either  of  the  princes  dyg||^  without  issue,  the 
other  should  succeed  to  his  dominions.  This  treaty  being  ratified, 
the  armies  on  each  side  were  disbanded  :  and  Robert,  having  lived 
two  months  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  his  brother,  returned  in 
poace  to  his  own  dominions. 

C.  But  Robert's  indiscretion  soon  rendered  him  unfit  to  govern 
any  state;  be  was  totally  averse  to  business,  and  only  studious  of 
the  more  splendid  amusements  or  enjoyments  of  life.  His  servants 
pillaged  him  without  compunction;  and  he  is  described  as  lying 
whole  days  in  bed  for  want  of  clothes,  of  which  they  had  robbed 
him.  7.  His  subjects  were  treated  still  more  deplorably;  for, 
being  under  the  command  of  petty  and  rapacious  tyrants,  who 
plundered  them  without  mercy,  the  whole  country  was  become  a 
scene  of  violence  and  depredation.  It  was  in  this  miserable  exi- 
gence that  the  Normans  at  length  had  recourse  to  Henry,  from 
whose  wise  administration  of  his  own  dominions,  they  expected  a 
similitude  of  prosperity,  should  he  take  the  reins  of  theirs.  8. 
Henry  very  readily  promised  to  redress  their  grievances,  as  he 
knew  it  would  be  the  direct  method  to  second  his  own  ambition. 
The  year  ensuing,  therefore,  be  landed  in  Normandy  with  a  strong 
army,  took  possession  of  the  principal  towns;  and  a  battle  ensuing, 
Robert's  forces  were  totally  overthrown,  and  he  himself  taken  pri- 
soner, with  nearly  ten  thousand  of  his  men,  and  all  the  consi- 
derable barons  who  bad  adhered  to  his  misfortunes.  9.  This  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  the  final  reduction  of  Normandy,  while 

'  Qaeen  Matilda  was  ihe  delight  of  the  EDglisb,  both  on  aocoant  of  her 
descent  and  goodness  of  heart.  To  her  we  owe  the  first  stone  arched  bridges 
England  ever  possessed  :  she  bailt  two  at  Stratford,  in  Essex,  (thence  called 
Oe  Arcubus,  or  LeBow,)  whero  she  had  nearly  been  drowned  for  want  of 
*uch  a  convenience. 
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Henry  returned  in  triumph  to  England,  leading  with  him  his  captive 
brother,  who,  after  a  life  of  bravery,  generosity,  and  truth,  now  found 
himself  deprived  not  only  of  his  patrimony  and  friends,  but  also  his 
freedom.  Henry,  unmindful  of  his  brother's  former  magnanimity 
with  regard  to  him,  detained  him  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  wliich  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years  :  and  he 
died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire.  10.  It  is  even  said 
by  some,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  a  red-hot  copper  ba- 
sin applied  to  his  eyes ;  while  his  brother  attempted  to  stifle  the 
reproaches  of  his  conscience,  by  founding  the  abbey  of  Reading, 
which  was  then  considered  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  every 
degree  of  barbarity. 

11.  Fortune  now  seemed  to  smile  upon  Henry,  and  promise  a 
long  succession  of  felicity.    He  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  two 
powerful  states,  and  had  a  son,  who  was  acknowledged  his  undis- 
puted heir,  arrived  at  his  eighteenth  year,  whom  he  loved   most 
tenderly.     His  daughter  Matilda  was  also  married  to  the  emperor 
Henry  Y.  of  Germaq^  and  she  had  been  sent  to  that  court,  while 
yet  but  eight  years  old,  for  her  education.   12.  All  his  prospects, 
however,  were  at  once  clouded  by  unforeseen  misfortunes  and 
accidents,  which  tinctured  his  remaining  years  with  misery.    The 
king,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  usurped  the  crown,  dreading 
that  his  family  might  be  subverted  with  the  same  ease,  took  care 
to  have  his  son  recognised  as  his  successor  by  the  states  of  England, 
and  carried  him  over  to  Normandy,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
barons  of  that  ducliy.<13.  After  performing  this  requisite  cere- 
mony, Henry,  returning  triumphantly  to  England,  broughtwith  him 
a  numerous  retinue  of  the  chief  nobiUty,  who  seemed  to  shareJn 
his  success.    In  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  his  son  and  several 
young  noblemen,  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  went  together, 
to  render  the  passage  more  agreeable.    The  king  set  sail  from  Har- 
fleur  \  and  was  soon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  sight  of  land. 
14.  The  prince  was  detained  by  some  accident;  and  his  sailors,  as 
well  as  their  captain,  Fitz-Stephen,  having  spent  the  interval  in 
drinking,  became  so  disordered,  that  they  ran  the  ship  upon  a 
rock,  and  immediately  it  was  dashed  to  pieces.    The  prince  was 
put  into  the  boat,  and  might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  been  called 
back  by  the  cries  of  Maude,  his  natural  sister.    He  was  at  first  con- 
veyed out  of  danger  himself,  but  could  not  leave  a  person  so  dear 
to  perish  without  an  effort  to  save  her.   He,  therefore,  prevailed 
upon  the  sailors  to  row  back  and  take  her  in.    15.  The  approacli 
of  the  boat  giving  several  others,  who  had  been  left  upon  the 
wreck,  the  hopes  of  saving  their  lives,  numbers  leaped  in,  and  Art 
whole  went  to  the  bottom.   About  a  hundred  and  forty  young  no- 
blemen, of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Normandy,  were 

'  A  lown  and  harbour  of  Normandy. 
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lost  on  this  occasion.    A  butcher  of  Rouen  was  tlie  only  person  on 
board  who  escaped ;  he  clung  to  the  mast,  and  was  taken  up  the 
next  morning  by  some  fishermen.   16.  Fitz-Stephen,  the  captain, 
while  the  butcher  was  thus  buffeting  the  waves  for  his  life,  swam 
up  to  him,  and  inquired  if  the  prince  was  yet  living ;  when  being 
told  that  he  tiad  perished,  "  then  I  will  not  outlive  him,"  said  the 
captain,  and  immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom.   The  shrieks  of  these 
unfortunate  people  were  heard  from  the  shore,  and  the  noise  even 
reached  the  king's  ship,  but  the  cause  was  then  unknown.    17. 
Henry  entertained  hopes,  for  three  days,  that  his  son  had  put  into 
some  distant  port  in  England;  but  when  certain  intelligence  of 
the  calamity  was  brought  to  him  he  fainted  away,  and  was  never 
seen  to  smile  from  that  moment  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
followed  some  time  after,  at  St.  Denis,  a  little  town  in  Normandy, 
from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys ,  a  dish  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  of.  He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  ofhis  reign,  leaving  by  will  his  daughter  Ma  jpi  heiress 
of  all  his  dominions. 


QuestiOM  for  Examination, 

1.  On  the  death  of  Rufus,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Henry  ? 

2.  What  method  did  Henry  take  to  ingratiate  himself  in  his  subjects' favour  7 

4.  To  whom  was  Henry  married? 

5.  Was  there  any  other  claimant  to  the  crown  of  England? 

6.  7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Robert  at  this  time,  and  to  what  disasters 

did  it  lead  ? 
9.  In  what  way  was  the  captive  Robert  treated  by  his  brother? 

11.  What  was  the  situation  of  Henry  at  this  time? 

12.  For  what  purpose  did  Henry  carry  his  son  to  Normandy  ? 
15.  Relate  ihefaul  accident  which  befel  many  of  the  nobility. 
17.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  king's  death  ? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.D. 

Pascal  II 1099 

Geiasius  II.  .   .  .  iiis 

Calixtos  II     .   .  .  1119 

HoDorius  II.    .   .  1124 

Innocent  II.  .  .  .  ii30 

Emperors  of  the  East. 

Alexis  1 1061 


John  Comnenus. 


A  D. 

1118 


Emperors  of  the  West. 
Henry  IV.    .    .  .  1056 

Henry  V ii06 

Lotbarius-     .    .   .  112R 

Klnqs  of  France. 
Philip  1 1060 


Louis  VI 1108 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Donald  VIII.    .   .  i068 

Edgar iiOH 

Alexander.  .  .  .  .  iii7 

David 1124 


EMIIVENT  PERSONS. 

Anselm  and  Randulph,  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  William  Crito,  son  of 
dake  Robert  of  Normandy.  Robert  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  empress  Ma- 
tilda*. 


I «« 


The  only  daughter  and  surviving  legitimate  child  of  Henry ;  she  was 
married  to  Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  but  having  become  a  widow  in 
the  year  ii25,  she  returned  to  her  father's  court,  and  continued  to  receive 
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ihe  bononry  lllle  of  tmpreat.  In  the  tolloving  year  Henry,  while  In  Nor- 
mandj,  beoima  allached  Id  GsDlTre)  Msriei,  Ihe  younfl  counlof  An)OB,  who 

bidohanged  bis  name  lo  PJanU^enel,rromhi<cutlom  oF  wearing  in  bis  liDlnief 
■  bunch  DtnaweringhroDm  (plimle-ae-geiiei),  initead  of  a  pluDiD;  nolCDD' 
lent  wUb  becoming  Ma  godfaiher  In  chivalry,  the  king  resolved  that  Matilda 
■hould  receive  the  young  couni  of  Anjou  ta  ber  second  husband.  This  mar' 
riage  was  contracted  without  the  coD«cnl  o[  Ihe  estates  of  Ihe  realms  of  En- 
gland and  Normandy;  being  therefore  deemed  illcfnl,  it  afforded  Slepben  a 
pr«lnt  fur  usnrping  Ihe  Ibrone. "— H'llljiim  of  Kalmetlii'ry. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

STEPHEN. 


"  Contending  armlfi  now  for  empire  (Ighl, 
ind  civil  wxdlilraoDBrllannii'B  jslsi 
HATtiDA  now  ii9*FTlf  bcT  regal  right,— 

Now  daundeii  STBrHRHi  duKe  i>  saen  lo  irnlie. 
Thas  mad  ambition  prompls  lo  deaperata  dcntt. 
And.  for  a  phaniom,  IhuR  ■  nation  Nepdp. "— MtCDOaiLD. 


1.  (A.D.  1135.)  No  sooner  was  the  king  known  to  be  dead,  than 

^lephen,  son  of  Adela,  Ihe  king's  sister,  anJ  the  count  of  Bluli  ', 
conscious  of  ills  own  power  and  inHuence.  resolved  to  secure  him- 
ieir  Ihe  possession  of  what  lie  so  long  desired.  He  speedily  hastened 
from  Normandy,  and,  arriving  at  London,  was  immediately  saluted 
liing  by  alt  the  lower  ranks  of  plopie.  3.  Being  UiUS  secure  of  tlie 
people,  bis  next  step  was  to  gain  nver  tlie  clergy;  and,  for  ttiat 
purpose,  his  hrolher,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  eserted  all  hi*  in- 
Dusnce  among  them  with  great  sucoess^  Tims  was  Stephen  made 
'  icily  in  Pmh 
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Idug  by  one  of  Ihose  speedy  revotullons  which  btct  mark  the  hu- 
baiily  ot  a  stale  In  which  tliey  are  customary. 

3.  The  nrst  acts  of  ao  usurper  are  always  popuiar.  Sl«phea  in 
order  lo  iecure  iiis  lotlerlng  llirone.  passed  a  charter.  granUug  se- 
veral privileges  lo  the  dilTerent  orders  of  tlie  sUte  :-To  the  nobi- 
lity, a  permissioii  to  liuiit  in  their  own  foresU;  lo  the  clerey  i 
speedy  lilhng  of  all  vacant  tene/lcei.- and.  to  Ihe  people,  a  restora- 
tioD  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  To  fli  himself  still  more 
securely,  he  tooL  possession  of  the  royal  treasures  at  Winchester 
and  had  his  title  ratified  hy  the  Pope  with  a  part  of  the  money. 

1.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Matilda  delayed  asserting  her 

Claim  to  tlie  crown.  She  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex    assisted 

by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late  king.    The 

whole  of  Matilda's  retinue,  upon  tliis  occasion,  amounted  to  no  more 

than  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  who  immediately  took  possess 

sion  ofArundel  Ustle;  but  the  nature  of  her  claim  soon  increased  Ibe 

number  of  her  parti- 

lant.  and  her  forces 

every  day  seeined  to 

gain    ground    upon 

those  of  her  onlii^ 

nitt.    5.   Heantinie, 

Stephen    being  as- 

/  sured  of  her  aniral, 

>  Dew      lo      besiege 

if  Arundel,  where  she 

;,  had    labea    refuge, 

and  where  she  was 

protected     by     the 

queen  dowager,  who 

Anndfi  cutir.  secretly  favoured  her 

pretensions.  This  fortress  was  loo  feeble  lo  promise  a  long  defence; 

and  would  have  soon  been  taken,  had  it  not  been  represeoted  lo 

the  king  ttiat,  as  it  was  a  caslle  belonging  to  the  queen  dowager, 

it  would  be  an  infringement  on  Uie  respect  due  to  her  lo  atleiti|il 

takUig  it  by  force. 

6.  There  was  a  spirit  of  generosity  mixed  with  the  rudeness  ol 
the  times,  that  unaccountably  prevailed  in  many  transactioDS. 
Stephen  permilted  Matilda  to  come  forth  in  safety,  and  had  her 
conveyed  with  security  to  BrisM,  another  fortress  equally  strong 
with  Uiat  from  which  he  permitted  her  to  retire.  7.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  relate  the  various  skirmishes  on  either  side,  in  pursuance 
of  their  respective  pretensions;  it  will  suffice  lo  say  that  Matilda's 
forces  increased  every  day,  while  her  antagonist  seemed  every 
hour  to  become  weaker ;  and  a  victory  gained  by  the  queen,  threw 
Stephen  from  the  throne,  and  exalted  Matilda  in  his  room.  Matilda 
was  crowned  at  WInchesler  with  all  imaginable  solemnity. 
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8.  Hatilda,  however,  was  unfit  for  government.   She  affected  to 
treat  the  nobility  with  a  degree  of  disdain  to  which  they  had  long 
been  unaccustomed  :  so  that  the  fickle  nation  once  more  began  to 
pity  their  deposed  king,  and  repent  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  her 
favour.    The  bishop  of  Winchester  was  not  remiss  in  fomenting 
these  discontents  :  and  when  he  found  the  people  ripe  for  a  tumult, 
detached  a  party  of  his  friends  and  vassals  to  block  up  the  city  of 
London,   where   the  queen  then  resided.    9.  At  the  same   time 
measures  were  taken  to  instigate  the  Londoners  to  a  revolt,  and 
to  seize  her  person.   Matilda,  having  timely  notice  of  this  conspi- 
racy, fled  to  Winchester,  whither  the  bishop,  still*  her  secret  enemy, 
followed  her,  watching  an  opportunity  to  ruin  her  cause.   His  party 
was  soon  suificiently  strong  to  bid  the  queen  open  defiance,  and  to 
besiege  her  in  the  very  place  where  she  first  received  his  benedic- 
tion.   10.  There  she  continued  for  some  time ;  but  the  town  being 
pressed  by  a  famine,  she  was  obliged  to  escape ;  while  her  brother, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  endeavouring  to  follow,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  exchanged  for  Stephen,  who  still  continued  a  captive.    Thus  a 
sudden  revolution  once  more  took  place;  Matilda  was  deposed, 
and  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  Oxford.    Stephen  was  again  recog- 
nised as  the  king,  and  taken  from  his  dungeon  to  be  replaced  on  the 
throne. 

11.  But  he  was  now  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  new  opposer,  who 
^as  every  day  coming  to  maturity,  and  growing  more  formidable. 
This  was  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  who  had  now  reached  his 
sixteenth  year;  and  gave  promise  of  being  one  day  a  valiant  leader, 
and  a  consummate  politician. 

12.  With  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  young  Henry 
was  resolved  to  claim  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  to  dispute  once 
more  Stephen's  usurped  pretensions;  he  accordingly  made  an  inva- 
sion on  England,  where  he  was  immediately  joined  by  almost  all 
the  barons  of  the  kingdom. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  Stephen,  alarmed  at  the  power  and  popu- 
larity of  his  young  rival,  tried  every  method  to  anticipate  the  pur- 
pose of  an  invasion ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  turn  the  torrent, 
tie  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  treaty.  It  was,  therefore, 
agreed  by  all  parties  that  Stephen  should  reign  during  his  life;  and 
tbat  justice  should  be  administered  in  his  name  :  that  Henry  should, 
on  Stephen's  death,  succeed  to  the  kingdom;  and  William,  Stephen's 
son,  should  inherit  Boulogne  and  his  patrimonial  estate.  14.  After 
all  the  barons  had  sworn  to  this  treaty,  which  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  joy,  Henry  evacuated  England ;  and  Stephen  returned 
^0  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was 
soon  after  terminated  by  his  death,  which  happened  about  a  year 
after  the  treaty,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  interred. 


aiBTOBY  OF  BNGtAND. 
QuutUm*  for  Eaaminatton. 

Wlio  jucweiled  Henry  iheFlrsu 

Wai  there  no  oppoiUlon  lo  Sleiihtm? 
WhatwiaSlcphen't  conduci  lawardiMalildar 
Did  Haiilda  suocaed  in  recovering  Uie  Ihrane? 
Had  MalilduB  vauduclauji  (ehoux  consequences? 


Wbiihi 


did  she  escape 
Had  Sleplien  any  ntir  opposer? 
Whajoined  Hcnr]>  when  he  invaded  Rn!!land? 
Of  *hal  nature  ■■■  ihe  treaty  beloeen  ihelvo  parliei? 

COrSTEMPOBAHY  SOVEREIGNS. 


ne  IL  '.   .   ' 


Adrian  IV.    .   .   .  Uii 
Emi^tOFi  of  Ihe  East. 


IH3 


Man .  Cronenus.  . 

Etoferora  of  the  Wi 

Lolhairell    .  ,    . 
Conrad  111.    ■   .   .   i 

Fri'deriekl.   .  .   .  i 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Kltig*  Of  France, 


i        King  ofScotiaad- 
I  David  I II- 


John  ofSarishurj,  Henry  of  Hunliiii;don,  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Geoffrey  of 
MonmouUi(hiilDriana).  Curholl  and  Theobald,  archbiehopa  of  Conterbury. 
Thurslon,  archbishop  of  York,  and  lieulcnant  lo  the  king,  who  appointed' 
Halph,  biihop  of  Durham,  hie  general  against  the  Soot*.  Raberl,  Earl  of 
(Moiicpsler ;  Hnnuiph,  earl  of  Chester. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

IIE»RY    II. 


■■  Wiih  Ihee,  Pi.iNTiGtKET,  from  ci»it  broils 
The  land  awhile  respir'd,  and  all  was  peaces 
Then  Beckbt  rose,  and  impolcnt  of  mind. 
Bid  niurd'rous  prirsls  ihe  sov'rEign  frown  conlttnri, 
And,  witli  unliallow'd  crosier,  bruised  the  crown," 


'  ■■■I'll*!,  ^.  mindedj.niriuil.  '  |       '     lln  MLuwiUp  ol'tl»  chanh. 

I.  (A.D.  1166.)  The  first  act  ofHenrj'sgovernmenlgavetlie  people 
ibappyomeD  ofliis  future  wise  adininistraUon.  CoDscJoiis  otliis 
HvcT,  be  began  tn  correct  those  abuses,  aai)  lo  resume  those  prl- 
^ile^s,  nblch  had  beeu  exlorted  from  the  weakness  or  the  credu- 
'''yorliig  predecessors.  He  iinmedialely  dismissetl  lliose  mtrcenary 
^Idlers,  who  commitled  InHnlte  disorders  )n  the  nation.  !.  He 
'Kumed  many  of  those  benefactions  which  had  been  made  to  chur- 
*es  and  monasteries  hi  the  former  reigns.  He  gave  charters  lo 
'everal  towns,  by  which  Ihe  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and 

'Htwas  on  ihe  continent  all' 
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privileges,  independent  of  any  superior  but  himself.  These  charters 
were  the  ground-work  of  English  liberty.  3.  The  struggles  which 
had  before  this  time  been,  whether  the  king,  or  the  barons,  or  the 
clergy,  should  be  despotic  over  the  people,  now  began  to  assume 
a  new  aspect;  and  a  fourth  order,  namely,  that  of  the  more  opulent 
of  the  people,  began  to  claim  a  share  in  administration.  Thus  was 
the  feudal  government  first  impaired ;  and  liberty  began  to  be  more 
equally  diffused  throughout  the  nation. 

4.  Henry  being  thus  become  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age, 
the  undisputed  monarch  of  England,  possessed  of  more  than  a  third 
of  France,  and  having  humbled  the  barons  that  would  circumscribe 
his  power,  he  might  naturally  be  expected  to  reign  with  very  little 
opposition  for  the  future.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  He  found 
the  severest  mortifications  from  a  quarter  where  he  least  expected 
resistance. 

5.  The  famous  Thomas  a  Beckel,  the  first  man  of  English  extrac- 
tion who  had,  since  the  Norman  conquest^  risen  to  any  share  of 
power,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London.  Having  received  bis 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  that  metropolis,  he  resided  some 
time  at  Paris,  and  on  his  return  became  clerk  in  the  sheriffs  office. 
From  that  humble  station  he  rose,  through  the  gradations  of  office, 
until  at  last  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,— a  dignity 
second  only  to  that  of  the  king  * . 

•  The  parentage  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  truly  romantic.  His  father, 
Gilbert  Beck,  or  Becket,  while  serving  as  a  private  soldier  in  Palestine,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  Saracen  chief.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  the 
affection  of  his  master's  daughter,  and  by  her  aid  made  his  escape.  She  soon 
after  look  the  desperate  resolution  of  quilting  her  home  and  country  in  search 
of  the  object  of  her  love,  and  though  the  only  two  words  of  any  western  lan- 
guage which  shiiinew  were  London  and  Gilbert,  set  out  for  Europe.  By  the 
aid  of  the  former  word  she  secured  a  passage  on  board  an  English  vessel ;  and 
when  she  was  landed  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Thames,  she  ran  from  street  l(^ 
street,  calling  out  the  latter  name,  until  chance  brought  hiT  into  the  presenc(^ 
of  Gilbert  himself.  The  strangeness  of  Ihe  event  excited  universal  allentionj 
and  Ihe  young  Saracen,  after  being  baptized  by  the  Chrislian  name  of  Matilda,! 
became  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Beckel.  Thomas  was  their  eldest  son,  and  wa^ 
educated  in  all  Ihe  learning  and  accomplishments  of  the  age.  He  was  in  early 
life  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Thibaut,  or  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  by  the  favour  of  thalprelale  was  pcrmilted  to  enjoy  indulgences 
which  the  Norman  conquerors  had  prohibited  lo  all  of  Saxon  descent.  During 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  Becket  and  his  patron  were  warm  supporters  of  Henry  ^ 
claim  to  the  English  crown,  and  in  consequence  he  was  rewarded  at  the  com^ 
menceroent  of  the  new  reign  with  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  England.  Ii^ 
this  situation  he  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  defence  of  ihe  royal  preroj 
gative,  and  by  the  extravagant  pomp  and  luxury  of  his  establishment.  Hei]rj| 
believing  that  the  companion  of  his  games,  his  wars,  and  even  his  debaui 
cheries,  would  be  subservient  to  his  desires  of  limiting  the  power  of  Ihd 
church,'  elevated  Becket  to  ihe  see  of  Canterbury,  but  found  too  late  that  hri 
had  only  given  to  the  holy  see  a  zealous  champion,  and  to  himself  a  dange^ 
rous  antagonist.  '  i 
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6.  No  sooner  was  he  fixed  in  this  high  station,  which  rendered 
him  for  life  tlie  second  person  in  the  Icingdom,  than  he  endea- 
Youred  to  retrieve  the  character  of  sanctity,  which  his  former  levi- 
ties might  have  appeared  to  oppose.  He  was  in  his  person  the  most 
mortified  man  that  could  be  seen.  He  wore  sackcloth  next  his 
skin,  and  changed  it  so  seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and 
vermin.  His  usual  diet  was  bread ;  his  drink  water,  which  he  ren- 
dered farther  unpalatable,  by  the  mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs. 
7.  His  back  was  mangled  with  frequent  discipline.  He  every  day 
washed  on  his  knees  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars.  Thus  pretending 
to  sanctity,  he  set  up  for  being  a  defender  of  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  enormous,  and  which  it  was 
Henry's  aim  to  abridge. 

8.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  that  gave  him  a  popular  pretext 
for  beginning  his  intended  reformation.  A  man  in  holy  orders  had 
debauched  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Worcestershire;  and 
then  murdered  the  father,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  his  resentment. 
The  atrociousness  of  the  crime  produced  a  spirit  of  indignation 
among  the  people;  and  the  king  insisted  that  the  assassin  should 
be  tried  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  Becket  opposed,  alleging  the 
privileges  of  the  church. 

9.  In  order  to  determine  this  matter,  the  king  summoned  a  ge- 
neral council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he 
submitted  this  great  and  important  affair,  and  desired  their  con- 
currence. These  councils  seemed  at  that  time  convened  rather  to 
give  authenticity  to  the  king's  decrees,  than  to  enact  laws  which 
were  to  bind  their  posterity.  A  number  of  regulations  were  then 
drawn  up,  which  were  afterwards  well  known  under  the  title  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  were  then  voted  without  oppo- 
sition. 10.  By  these  regulations  it  was  enacted,  that  clergymen 
accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts;  that  lay- 
men should  not  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal 
and  reputable  witnesses.  These,  with  some  others  of  less  conse- 
quence, or  implied  in  the  above,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  were 
readily  subscribed  to  by  all  the  bishops  present :  Becket  himself, 
who  at  first  showed  some  reluctance,  added  his  name  to  tiie  num- 
ber. But  Alexander,  who  was  then  pope,  condemned  them  in  the 
strongest  terms;  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them. 

11.  This  produced  a  contest  between  the  king  and  Becket,  who 
having  attained  the  highest  honours  the  monarch  could  bestow, 
took  part  with  his  holiness.  In  the  midst  of  this  dispute,  Becket 
with  an  intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself,  arraying  himself  in  his 
epUcopal  vestments,  and  with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  went  forward 
to  the  king's  palace,  and,  entering  the  royal  apartments,  sat  down, 
holding  up  his  cross  as  his  banner  of  protection.  12.  There  he 
put  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  under  the  protection  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and,  upfi  receiving  a  refusal  of  permjiision  to 

ei 
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leave  the  kingdom,  he  secretly  withdrew  In  disguise,  and  at  last 
found  means  to  cross  over  to  the  Continent.  The  Intrepidity  of 
Beclcet,  joined  to  his  apparent  sanctity,  gained  him  a  favourable 
reception  upon  the  Continent,  both  from  the  people  and  the  go- 
vernors. 

13.  The  pope  and  he  were  not  remiss  to  retort  their  fulmtna-- 
tionsj  and  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the  lung's  authority. 
Becket  compared  himself  to  Christ,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
a  lay  tribunal,  and  who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  present  oppres- 
sions, under  which  the  church  laboured.  But  he  did  not  rest  in 
complaints  only.  14.  He  issued  out  a  censure,  ewcommunictuing  the 
king's  chief  ministers  by  name,  all  that  were  concerned  in  seques- 
tering the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  favoured  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Frequent  attempts  indeed  were  made 
towards  an  accommodation;  but  the  mutual  jealousies  which  each 
bore  the  other,  and  their  anxiety  not  to  lose  the  least  advantage  in 
the  negociation,  often  protracted  this  desirable  treaty. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  were  the  first  acts  of  Henry's  power? 

3.  What  was  the  ground-worli  of  English  liberty? 

4.  Describe  the  possessions  of  Henry  at  this  time? 

5.  Who  was  Thomas  k  Becket? 

How  did  he  rise  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ? 

6.  What  was  the  character  and  manner  of  life  of  Becket? 
[9.  What  proceeding  look  place  at  the  council  of  Clarendon? 

10.  What  were  these  regulations? 

11,  12.  Describe  Becket's  conduct  in  the  king's  palace? 

13.  To  whom  did  Becket  compare  himself?  and  why? 

14.  How  did  Becket  act  ? 


SECTION  II. 

'*  Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring, 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king."— Pope. 


4.  Acrirao'nious,  a.  sharp,  ougry,  ill-natured. 
(I.  Alterca'tion,  j.  debate,  controversial  vrrang- 
ling. 


IS 


looM,  oamly,  uugoveru- 


Licen'tiottB,  a, 
able. 

17.  Ezpa'tiated,  paH.  spokbii  nlion  at  Iarg«. 
20.  Appen'dage,  i.  Bometfaing  added. 


1.  (A.D.  1170.)  At  length,  however,  the  mutual  aim  of  both  made 
a  reconciliation  necessary ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence 
with  which  Becket  conducted  himself  upon  his  first  landing  in  Eng* 
land.  Instead  of  retiring  quietly  to  his  diocese,  with  that  modesty 
which  became  a  man  just  pardoned  by  his  king,  he  made  a  pro- 
gress through  Kent,  in  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  a 
sovereign  pontifT.  3.  As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy,  Uie 
laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  hlffly  and  ce-* 
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tobrated  bis  Mumphal  entry  wilh  hyioDg  of  joy.  Thus  confldeDt  of 
tbe  voice  aod  heart*  of  Ibe  people,  lie  began  lo  launch  forth  bli 
ihiuiders  againsl  those  who  had  been  bis  former  oppoien.  The 
archbishop  of  York,  wlio  had  crowned  Henry's  eldest  sod  in  hit  ab- 
sence, wag  the  Drtt  against  wliom  he  denounced  sentence  of  sus- 
pension, 3,  The  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  be  actually  rx- 
commuaicaled.  One  man  he  excomraunicated  for  having  spoken 
•gainst  liim )  and  aoolher  for  biving  cut  off  llie  tail  of  one  of  his 
horses. 

Henry  wm  Uien  in  Normandy,  while  the  primate  was  thug  trium- 
phantly parading  through  tbe  kingdom  i  and  it  was  not  williout 
llie  utmost  Indignation  that  lie  received  informallan  of  iiis  lur- 
Imlenl  insolence.    4.  Wlien  tiie  suspended  and  excommunlcaled 
prelates  arrived  witli  their  cooiplainU,  bis  anger  knew  no  hounds. 
He  broke  foi'th  into  tlie  most  aerimonioui  expressions  against  tliat 
arrogant  ehurchraan,  whom  lie  Ii34  raised  from  the  lowest  station 
lahelhe  plague  ofhis  life,  and  tlie  conlinual  disturber  of  bis  govern- 
ment.   The  archbishop  of  York  remarked  to  him,  Uiat  so  long  as 
becket  lived,  he  could  never  expect  lo  enjoy  peace  or  Iranqullllly  i 
and  Ihe  king  biroself  burst  out  into  an  exclamation,  thai  he  had  no 
friends  about  bim,  or  he  would  not  so  long  have  been  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  that  ungrateful  hypocrite  ' .    5.  These  words  excited 
the  attention  of  Ihe  whole  court,  and  armed  four  of  bis  resolule 
aUendanti  lo  gratify   tlieir  monarch's  secret  inclinations,    Tbe 
conspirators  being  joined  by  same  asHStance  at  tlin  place  of  llieir 
meeting,     proceeded     lo   . 
i^nlerbury  with  all  thai    i 
iiasle  tbeir  bloody  Inlen-  J 
lions    requirjBd.     6.    Ad- 1 
vaacing  directly  to  Beck-  I 
el's  bouse,  and  enlerinf  I 
his  aparimeol,   Ihcy  re-  | 
preached  lilm  very  fiercel;  I 
for  Ihe  raslmes9  and  in-  I 
Mlence    of  his  eonducl. -7 
UvriDg    the    a((«reallon.  / 
ibe  time  approached  for 
llecket  lo  assist  al  ves- 

l>ers,  whither  be  went  unguarded,  llie  conspirators  following,  and 
jireparine  for  their  attempt.    7.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  altar, 

'  The  voids  msde  me  of  b)  the  king  on  ibis  occasion  ue  leiil  M  be  as 
tullow  :— "  '  It  llierit  nal  onn  at  tlie  crew  of  loij,  cowardly  Lnigbls,  wliom  I 
maiDiain,  that  will  rid  inc  of  ibis  lurbuleui  prieii,  who  cnoie  lo  eouit  bill 
I'olherdo]'  onn  liiini!  horse,  with  aothiiig  but  hii  wallL-t  bcbinU  him!'  This 
tippFch  uDforlunalely  snimalcd  la  action  llegtnAld  Filiurse,  William  de 
Tricj.  Bueh  lie  MoniT,  anil  nfchsM  Britn."— Iter (n(f Ion' j  Ufe  nfSr.  Thnmnt 
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where  it  is  just  to  think  he  aspired  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  they 
all  fell  upon  him  ;  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  repeated  blows, 
he  dropped  down  dead  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict  * ,  which 
was  besmeared  with  his  blood  and  brains. 

8.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  consternation  upon  receiving 
the  first  news  of  this  prelate's  catastrophe.  He  was  instantly  sen- 
sible that  the  murder  would  be  ultimately  imputed  to  him  :  and  at 
length,  in  order  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  different 
object,  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Ireland.   A.D.  1172. 

9.  Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  pretty  much  the  same  situation 
that  tlngland  had  been  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  They 
had  been  early  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  for  three  or  four 
centuries  after  possessed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  learning  of 
the  times.  Being  undisturbed  by  foreign  invasions,  and  perhaps 
too  poor  to  invite  the  rapacity  of  conquerors,  they  enjoyed  a  peace- 
ful life,  which  they  gave  up  to  piety,  and  such  learning  as  was 
then  thought  necessary  to  promote  it.  10.  Of  their  learning,  their 
arts,  their  piety,  and  even  their  polished  manners,  too  many  mo- 
numents remain  to  this  day  for  us  to  make  the  least  doubt  con- 
cerning them ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  time  they  fell  from 
these  advantages ;  their  degenerate  posterity,  at  the  period  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  were  wrapped  in  the  darkest  barbarity. 

11.  At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  invasion  of  the  is- 
land, it  was  divided  into  five  principalities;  namely  Leinster,  Meath, 
Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  each  governed  by  its  respective 
monarch.  As  it  had  been  usual  for  one  or  other  of  those  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  wars,  he  was  denominated  sole  monarch  of  the 
kingdom,  and  possessed  of  power  resembling  that  of  the  early 
Saxon  monarchs  in  England.  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  was  then  advanced  to  this  dignity,  and  Dermot  M'Morrough 
was  king  of  Leinster.  12.  This  last-named  prince,  a  weak,  {»- 
centious  tyrant,  had  carried  off  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath, 
who,  being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Connaught, 
invaded  Dermot's  dominions,  and  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom. 
The  prince,  thus  justly  punished,  had  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Guienne ;  and  offered  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  the 
English  crown,  in  case  he  recovered  it  by  the  king's  assistance. 
13.  Henry  readily  accepted  tlie  offer;  but  being  at  that  time  embar- 
rassed by  more  near  interests,  he  only  gave  Dermot  letters  patent ; 
by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish  prince  in 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Dermot,  relying  on  this  authority, 
returned  to  Bristol;  where,  after  some  difficulty,  he  formed  a 
treaty  with  Richard,  surnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
agreed  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of  his 
being  married  to  his  daughter  Eva,  and  declared  heir  of  all  his  ter- 

'  St.  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  religious  order  whicli  bears  his  name,  was 
born  in  Italy  about  the  year  480,  and  early  embraced  a  solitary  life. 
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ritory.  14.  Being  thus  assured  of  assistance,  he  returned  privately 
to  Ireland,  and  concealed  himself  during  the  winter  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Ferns,  which  he  had  founded.  Robert  Fitzstephens  was 
the  first  knight  who  was  able,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  by  landing  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  knights,  sixty 
esquires,  and  three  hundred  archers.  15.  They  were  soon  after 
joined  by  Maurice  Pendergast,  who,  about  the  same  time,  brought 
over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers ;  and  with  this  small  body  of 
forces  they  resolved  on  besieging  Wexford,  which  was  to  be  theirs 
)ff  treaty.  The  town  was  quickly  reduced ;  and  the  adventurers 
being  reinforced  by  another  body  of  men  to  the  amount  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  under  the  command  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  compo- 
sed an  army  that  struck  the  barbarous  natives  with  awe.  16.  Ro- 
deric,  the  chief  monarch  of  the  island,  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
but  he  was  defeated  :  and  soon  after  the  prince  of  Ossory  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  give  hostages  for  his  future  conduct. 

17.  Dermot  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
soon  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  power, 
and  making  himself  master  of  Ireland.  With  these  views  he 
endeavoured  to  expedite  Strongbow,  who,  being  personally  pro- 
hibited by  the  king,  was  not  yet  come  over.  Dermot  tried  to  inflame 
his  ambition  by  the  glory  of  the  conquest,  and  his  avarice  by  the 
advantages  it  would  procure.  He  expatiated  on  the  cowardice  of 
the  natives,  and  the  certainty  of  his  success.  18.  Strongbow  first 
sent  over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  se- 
venty archers ;  and  receiving  permission  shortly  after  for  himself, 
be  landed  with  two  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred  archers.  All 
these  English  forces,  now  joining  together,  became  irresistible ; 
and  though  the  whole  number  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand,  yet 
such  was  the  barbarous  state  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  every 
where  put  to  the  rout.  The  city  of  Waterford  quickly  surrendered ; 
Dublin  was  taken  by  assault;  and  Strongbow  soon  after  marrying 
Eva,  according  to  treaty,  became  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Lein- 
sterupon  Dermot's  decease. 

19.  The  island  being  thus  in  a  manner  wholly  subdued,  for 
nothing  was  capable  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  Henry  became  willing  to  share  in  person  those  honours 
which  the  adventurers  had  already  secured.  20.  He,  therefore, 
shortly  after  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  knights 
3nd  some  soldiers ;  not  so  much  to  conquer  a  disputed  territory, 
as  to  take  possession  of  a  kingdom.  Thus,  after  a  trifling  effort, 
in  which  very  little  money  was  expended,  and  little  blood  shed, 
that  beautiful  Island  became  an  appendage  to  the  English  crown, 
and  as  such  it  has  ever  since  continued. 
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QuMtiont  /t>r  Examinatiwt. 

I,  i.  How  did  Beckel  canduet  himielf  oo  bit  reiurn  la  England  ? 

i.  In  whBl  mannrr  did  Hnifj  receive  Ihe  complainli  ot  Bcckrt'ii  in 
a,  9.  Whit  w»  Ihe  conipquence  of  Ili-nrj's  rrBpntmcnl  ? 
T.  By  kIiiI  mi^ni  dirt  Henry  dlvprl  (he  mlniffof  ihe  people? 
B,  ID.  Whil  wai  llio  tiluatian  of  Ireland  si  iMi  lime? 

II,  Bywhom  WBiilgovwnedf 

13.  What  occuioDed  lbs  inlerference  ol  lloiir)'? 

IS.  WliBl  falioaed  ibii  iiilerterence? 

IS.  Whji  ftinher  means  mm  laken  lo  aubdue  Ireland ,' 

i».  Whal  was  Ihe  succeat  ot  Ihe  English  on  Ihelt  invading  Ireland  ? 

ao.  For  what  purpose  did  Hrary  go  lo  Ireland  ? 


I.  (A.D,  1173.)  The  joy  which  this  oonquwl  dilTuBed  was  very 
greal;  tiut  trouhlet  of  a  domesllc  Dature  served  to  render  llie  re- 
mainder o(  Heory'i  life  a  scene  or  turbulence  and  disquietude. 
Among  the  few  vices  aioribed  to  this  moD- 
•rcli, unlimited  gallanUywaaooe.  Queea  Elea- 
nor, wliom  he  had  married  from  motives  of 
ambition,  and  who  had  tieen  divorced  from 
lier  Former  raj's!  consort  forher  incontinence, 
was  loug  become  diiagreBable  lo  Henry  ;  and 
he  sought  in   others  those  satisfactions  be 
could  not  find  with  her.   2.  Among  the  num- 
her  or  his  mistresses,  Rosainond  Clifford  C^et- 
ler  known  by  the  name  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
wtiose  personal  cliarmsand  whose  death  made 
to  conspicuoua  a  figure  in  the  romances  and 
the  ballads  of  Ihe  times),  was  the  mo&t  pe- 
,  raaritahle.  She  is  said  lo  have  been  the  most 
'  beautiful  womaa  in  England,  and  Henry  is 
EiMnor  of  Gu**nne  reported  to  have  loved  her  wlUi  a  long  Bad 
from  bar  lamb  ai     faithrul  alUchmeat. 
FoDtevrauU.         3,  iq  order  to  secure  ber  from  the  resQiitr 
roenl  of  his  queen,  who  from  haviiig  been  formerly  incontiqeni 
herself,  now  became  jealous  of  his  incontinence,  he  concealed  her 
in  3  labyrinth  in  Woodstock-parli  ',  where  he  passed  in  her  cont- 
'  Woodstock  palace,  wbich  is  aitualed  In  Oxfordihire,  wss  a«  ancient 
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paoy  his  hours  of  vacancy  and  pleasure*  How  long  this  secrel 
intercourse  continued  is  not  told  us  ;  but  it  was  not  go  closely  con- 
cealed but  that  it  came  to  the  queen's  knowledge,  who,  as  the  ac- 
counts add,  being  guided  by  a  clue  of  silk  to  her  fair  rivars  retreat, 
obliged  her,  by  holding  a  drawn  dagger  to  her  breast,  to  swallow 
poison  ^  4.  Whatever  may  be  the  veracity  of  this  story,  certain 
it  is,  that  this  haughty  woman,  though  formerly  offensive  by  her 
own  gallantries,  was  now  no  less  so  by  her  jealousy ;  and  rtie  it 
was  who  first  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  between  the  king  and 
his  children. 

Young  Harry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  taught  to  believe  himself 
injured,  when,  upon  being  crowned  as  partner  in  the  kingdom, 
he  was  not  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  administration.  6.  His 
discontents  were  shared  by  his  brothers  Geoffrey  and  Richard, 
whom  the  queen  persuaded  to  assert  their  titles  to  the  territories 
assigned  them.  Queen  Eleanor  herself  was  meditating  an  escape 
to  the  court  of  France,  whither  her  sons  had  retired,  and  had  put 
on  man's  apparel  for  that  purpose,  when  she  was  seized  by  the 
king's  order,  and  put  in  confinement.  6.  Thus  Henry  saw  all  his 
long  perspective  of  future  happiness  totally  clouded;  his  sons, 
scarcely  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  eager  to  share  the  spoils  of  their 
father's  possessions;  his  queen  warmly  encouraging  these  undutlful 
princes  in  their  rebellion;  and  many  potentatef  of  Europe  not 
ashamed  to  lend  them  assistance  to  support  these  pretensions, 

7.  It  was  not  long  before  the  young  princes  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence upon  the  Continent  to  raise  a  powerful  confederacy  in  their 
favour,  Henry,  therefore,  knowing  the  influence  of  superstition 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  apprehensive  that  a  part 
of  his  troubles  arose  from  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  resolved  to 
do  penance  at  the  thrine  of  St,  Thomas,  at  Canterbury,  for  that 
was  the  name  given  to  Becket  upon  his  cononiMation^  As  soon  as 
be  came  within  sight  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  alighting  from  his 
borse,  he  walked  barefoot  towards  the  town,  and  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  shrine  *  of  the  saint.  Next  day  he  received  abso^ 

royal  residence,  and  the  favourite  retreat  of  several  kings  of  England.  Here 
queen  Elizafoeth  was  conflned  by  her  sister  Mary.  Woodstock  is  held  by  the 
Dakefof  Marlborough  annually  presenting  a  fla^  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
day  OD  which  the  batUe  of  Blenheim  was  fought. 

*  Bosamond  was  buried  at  Godstow,  a  small  island  formed  by  the  divided 
streams  of  ibe  Isis«  in  ibe  parifih  of  Wolvereol,  qear  Oxford,  The  following 
quaint  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  her  tomb  i-r. 

"  Hie  jaf«t  ip  |«iBt>a  RQ«a  Mw^t  nm  Ro«Hmqii4<»« 
fion  redolQt,  sed  olet,  quae  redolere  solet." 

Jmitated  in  English. 

'*  Here  lies  Bot  Rose  the  Chaato,  but  Rose  the  Fair  : 
H«r  Mentf  no  more  perAune,  bat  taint  the  idr." 

'  Here  be  was  seonrged  by  the  monks,  and  passed  the  whole  day  aad  night 
fasting  on  the  bare  t tones. 
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luHon;  and,  departing  for  London,  was  acquainted  with  the  agree- 
able news  of  a  victory  over  tlie  Scots,  obtained  on  the  very  day  ol 
his  absolution. 

8.  From  that  time  Henry's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better  aspect  : 
the  barons,  who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing  for  a  revolt,  made 
instant  submission;  they  delivered  up  their  castles  to  the  victor; 
and  England,  in  a  few  weeks,  was  restored  to  perfect  tranquillity^ 
9.  Young  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  with  a  large  arniy,  (o 
second  the  efforts  of  the  English  insurgents,  finding  all  disturbances 
quieted  at  home,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition.  This 
prince  died  soon  after,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  of  a 
fever,  at  Martel,  not  without  the  deepest  remorse  for  his  undutiful 
conduct  towards  his  father. 

10.  As  this  prince  left  no  posterity,  Richard  became  heir  to  the 
crown ;  and  he  soon  discovered  the  same  ardent  ambition  that  had 
misled  his  elder  brother.  A  crusade  having  been  once  more  pro- 
jected, Richard,  who  had  long  wished  to  have  all  the  glory  of  such 
an  expedition  to  himself,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his 
father  a  partner  in  his  victories,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
king  of  France,  who  promised  to  confirm  him  in  those  wishes  at 
which  he  so  ardently  (upired.  11.  By  this,  Henry  found  himself 
obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  taking  the  cross,  and  compelled  to 
enter  upon  a  war  with  France  and  his  eldest  son,  who  were  un- 
naturally leagued  against  him. 

12.  At  last,  however,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  many  mortifying  concessions ;  but  still  more 
so,  when,  upon  demanding  a  list  of  the  barons  that  it  was  sti- 
pulated he  should  pardon,  he  found  his  son  John,  his  favourite 
child,  among  the  number.    He  had  long  borne  an  infirm  state  of 
body  with  calm  resignation.  He  had  seen  his  children  rebel  without 
much  emotion ;  but  when  he  saw  that  child,  whose  interest  always 
lay  next  to  liis  heart,  among  the  number  of  those  who  were  in 
rebellion  against  him,  he  could  no  longer  contain  his  indignation. 
He  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost  despair;  cursed  the 
day  on  which  he  received  his  miserable  being ;  and  bestowed  on 
his  ungrateful  children  a  malediction,  which  he  never  after  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  retract.    13.  The  more  his  heart  was  disposed 
to  friendship  and  affection,  tlie  more  he  resented  this  barbarous 
return ;  and  now,  not  having  one  corner  in  his  heart  where  he 
could  look  for  comfort  or  fly  for  refuge  from  his  conflicting  passions, 
he  lost  all  his  former  vivacity.    A  lingering  fever,  caused  by  a 
broken  heart,  soon  after  terminated  his  life  and  his  miseries. 
He  died  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  tliirly-fiflh  of  his  reign ;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  displayed  all  the  abilities  of  a  politician,  all  the  sagacity 
of  a  legislator,  and  all  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  :  sullied,  however, 
by  many  instances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  which  were  too  com- 
monly the  characteristics  of  all  the  Planlagenets. 
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Qttestions  for  Examination, 


1.  With  what  vice  m  particular  is  Henry  the  Second  charged? 

2.  What  is  said  of  Rosamond  Clifford  ? 

3.  What  was  the  result  of  this  intercourse? 

4.  By  whom  were  dissensions  sown  between  the  king  and  his  children  ? 

5.  By  vhal  means  did  Eleanor  endeavour  to  escape  ? 

6.  Id  what  way  were  Henry's  prospects  of  future  happiness  clouded? 

7.  What  was  the  penance  performed  by  Henry  7 

$.  At  what  time  dfd  the  affairs  of  Henry  wear  a  better  aspect? 
9.  Who  endeavoured  to  assist  the  insurgents  ? 
10.  Did  another  of  Henry's  sons  enter  into  a  conspiracy  ?  and  what  was  the 

consequence? 
12  What  were   the  misfortunes  which  led  Henry  to  curse  the  day  of  his 

birth,  and  to  bestow  a  malediction  on  his  children? 
13.  What  caused  the  death  of  Henry  ? 
What  was  bis  character? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 
Adrian  IV. »  . 
Aleiander  III . 
Lacius  III.  . 
Irhan  III-  . 
Grej;ory  VIII. 
Clement  III. 


AD. 
1154 
1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1188 


Emperors  of  the  East. 

Han.  Gomncnus.  .  1H3 

Alexis  II 1180 

Aadronicusl.   .   .  1183 


A.D. 

Isaac  Angel  us.  .  .  ii8s 

Emperor  of  the  West. 

Frederick  I.  ...  .   ii52 

Kings  ofiFrance. 

Louis  VII.    .   .   .1137 
Philip  Augustus.  .  ii80 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Alphonso.     .    .   .  1185 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 


A.D. 

Sancho  1 1185 

King  of  Denmark. 

Waldemarl*.  .   .  I157 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

David  1 1124 

Malcolm  IV.    .   .   1153 
William 1163 


Theobald,  Becket,  Richard,  and  Baldwin,  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury  ; 
Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York;  and  Morgan,  bishop  of  Durham,  natural  sons 
of  the  king;  the  two  former  by  fair  Rosamond,  the  latter  by  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Ralph  Blewitt.  Hugh  Lacy,  and  Ralph  de  Glanville,  justiciaries  of  Ireland 
•Dd  England.  Berlrand  de  fioru '. 


'  Pope  Adrian  was  an  Englishman,  by  name  Nicholas  Breakspear ;  he  was 
ehoked  by  a  fly  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  popedom.— JIfed.  Hist.  August. 

'  The  regular  succession  and  history  of  Denmark  do  not  properly  com- 
mence till  the  accession  of  Waldemar  I.  (called  the  Great),  who  considerably 
enlarged  and  civilized  the  country. 

'  Though  not  properly  a  subject  of  the  English  crown,  this  extraordinary 
ban  exercised  no  little  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Henry.  He  was  lord  of 
I  small  territory  lying  between  the  continental  possessions  of  Henry  and 
Prance  .-  he  saw  that  his  only  hope  of  retaining  independence  rested  on  the 
nniinued  hostility  of  these  great  powers,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
liiem  constantly  at  war.  Being  both  a  politician  and  a  poet,  he  exaggerated 
liie  causes  of  quarrel  which  constantly  arise  between  adjoining  stales,  and 
B  bitter  satires  alternately  reproached  each  government  wilh  cowardly 
lobniihsion  to  its  rival.  It  was  he  that  stimulated  the  sons  of  llrnry  to  make 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RICHARD  I. 


"  Agninsl  whose  fury  apd  uniiulched  force 
Tbe  awlesi  lion  could  not  wtgs  Ibe  light. 
Hot  keep  his  princelj  hearl  from  Bichanl'l  hand." 


1.  [A.D.  II(M).)  Richard, surnamedCaurrfe  Lion, upon  liisascendii 
liie  llirone,  was  still  inflamed  with  tlie  desire  of  going  upon  II 
erusade;  and  al  length  the  king,  having  got  a  sufflclenl  sup;>ly  fi 
his  underlaifing,  having  even  sold  Ms  superiority  over  llie  klngilo 
of  Scotland,  wtiicii  tiad  been  acquired  In  tlie  last  reign,  for  a  inoiii 

war  atialnal  iheir  falher,  and  joung  Henry  especially  was  clilefly  urged  in 
itae  Held  by  iha  satirical  verses  of  Boru.  Afler  Ihe  death  of  tho  young  princ 
Henry  besieged  Berlrand's  caslle,  and  made  Mm  priaoner-  When  broui; 
)nlo  the  monarch's  presence,  (he  king  sarcasllcaliy  said  lo  his  captive,  " 
think,  Berlrand.  Ihy  wit  has  failed  Ihee."  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Berlran 
"  it  failed  me  on  Ihe  day  ibat  Ibe  vaiiant  young  king,  your  son,  eipircil :  o 
thai  day  I  lost  sense,  wil,  and  knowledge."  Struck  al  tbe  uneipected  meniio 
of  his  son's  name,  the  king  fainted,  and  on  his  recovery  granled  nertrnnii 
full  pardon,— Hltiory  of  Ibe  Troubailoms, 
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rate  sum,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  was  impelled  hy 
repeated  messages  from  the  king  of  France,  who  was  ready  to  em- 
baric  in  the  same  enterprise. 

2.  Tlie  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  two  armies  of  England  and 
France,  was  the  plain  of  Vevelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy, 
wliere,  when  Richard  and  Philip  arrived,  they  found  their  armies 
amountiog  to  a  hundred  thousand  lighting  men.  Here  the  French 
prince  and  the  English  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engagements 
of  mutual  support,  and  determined  to  conduct  the  armies  to  the 
Holy  Land  by  sea ;  they  were  obliged,  however,  by  stress  of  weather, 
lo  talce  shelter  at  Messina  S  the  capital  of  Sicily,  where  they  were 
detained  during  the  whole  winter.  3.  Richard  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Die  suburbs,  and  possessed  himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  com- 
manded the  harbour.  Philip  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  and 
lived  upon  good  terms  with  the  Sicilian  king. 

Many  were  the  mistrusts  and  the  mutual  conciliations  between 
these  two  monarchs,  which  were  very  probably  inflamed  by  the 
Sicilian  king's  endeavours.  At  length,  however,  having  settled  all 
contromriies^  they  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  French 
arrived  long  before  the  English. 

4.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in  Palestine,  however, 
fortune  was  seen  to  declare  more  openly  in  favour  of  the  common 
cause.  The  French  and  English  princes  seemed  to  forget  their 
secret  jealousies,  and  to  act  in  concert.  But  shortly  after,  Philip, 
from  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  returned  to  France,  leaving  Richard 
ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Bttrgundy.  5.  Richard,  being  now  left  conductor  of  the  war,  went 
on  from  victory  to  victory.  The  Clirislian  adventurers,  under  his 
command)  determined  to  besiege  the  renowned  city  of  Ascalon,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  attacking  Jerusalem  with  greater 
advantage*  Saladln,  the  most  heroic  of  the  Saracen  monarchs, 
was  resolved  to  dispute  their  march,  and  placed  himself  upon  the 
road  with  an  army  of  fllree  hundred  thousand  men.  This  was  a  day 
equal  to  Richard's  wishes;  this  an  enemy  worthy  his  highest  ambi*- 
lion.  6.  The  English  crusaders  were  victorious.  Richard,  when 
the  wings  of  his  army  were  defeated,  led  on  the  main  body  in  per^ 
son,  and  restored  the  battle.  The  Saracens  fled  in  tlie  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  of  their  number  perished 
in  tlie  field  of  battle  ^  Ascalon  soon  surrendered  after  this  victory ; 

'  This  place  sufl^red  tntich  by  an  eartliqualie  in  1783.  It  is  famous  for  its 
wines,  and  Is  the  finest  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean. 

'  So  prevalent  was  the  courage  of  the  English  liing,  even  in  the  enemy's 
•rtny,  and  so  dfeaded  was  his  name,  that  the  Saracens  would  say  to  their 
restive  horses,  **  What  do  you  slart  at?  do  you  ihink  you  seeking  Richard?'' 
?for  was  bis  Kealous  industry  less  remarkable  than  his  courage.  To  encourage 
(be  soldiers  in  repairing  the  ruined  walls  of  Acre,  GoBur  de  Lion  not  only 
laboured  in  person,  but  appointed  hours  for  other  leaders  to  work  at  the 
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other  cities  of  less  note  followed  the  example,  and  Richard  was  at 
last  able  to  advance  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  long 
and  ardent  expectations.  7.  But  just  at  this  glorious  juncture  his 
ambition  was  to  suffer  a  total  overthrow  :  upon  reviewing  his 
forces,  and  considering  his  abilities  to  prosecute  the  siege,  he  found 
that  his  army  was  so  wasted  with  famine,  fatigue,  and  even  vic- 
tory, that  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  second  the  views 
of  their  commander.  8.  It  appeared,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Saladin ;  and  a  truce  for 
three  years  was  accordingly  concluded;  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians ;  and  that  all  of  that  religion  should  be  permitted  to 
make  their  pil(/ri*ma^e  to  Jerusalem  in  perfect  security  ^ 

9.  Richard  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition  with  more  glory 
than  advantage,  began  to  think  of  returning  home  :  but  being 
obliged  to  take  the  road  through  Germany,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim, 
he  was  arrested  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who  commanded  him 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  loaded  with  shackles^  to  the  disgrace  of  ho- 
nour and  humanity.  The  emperor  soon  after  required  the  prisoner 
to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  stipulated  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  duke  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  10.  Thus,  the  king  of  En- 
gland, who  had  long  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  was  basely 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons,  by  those  who 
expected  to  reap  a  sordid  advantage  from  his  misfortunes.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  his  subjects  in  England  knew  what  was  become 
of  their  beloved  monarch.  11.  So  little  intercourse  was  there  be- 
tween different  nations  at  that  time,  that  this  discovery  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  made  by  a  poor  French  minstrel,  who,  playing 
upon  his  harp,  near  the  fortress  in  which  Richard  was  confined,  a 
tune  which  he  knew  that  unhappy  monarch  was  fond  of,  he  was 
answered  by  the  king  from  within,  who,  with  his  harp,  played  the 
same  tune,  and  thus  discovered  the  place  of  his  confinement. 

12.  However,  the  English  at  length  prevalftd  upon  this  barbarous 
monarch,  who  now  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  detain  his  prisoner, 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  A  ransom  was  agreed  upon, 
which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks,  or  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money,  upon  the  payment  of 
which,  Richard  was  once  more  restored  to  his  expecting  subjects. 

head  of  Iheir  men.  All  cheerfully  obeyed,  except  the  duke  of  Austria,  who 
sent  word  that  his  father  having  been  neither  bricklayer  nor  mason,  he  had 
not  learned  either  business.  The  English  king,  hearing  this  insolent  speech 
repeated  lo  his  face  by  the  haughty  duke,  kicked  him  out  of  his  tent,  and 
ordered  his  banner  to  be  disgraced.  Brompton. 

'  There  was  a  magnanimity  and  generosity  in  Saladin  rarely  seen.  It  is 
recorded,  that  once  during  this  campaign,  Richard  was  dangerously  sick, 
and  his  disorder  requiring  fresh  fruit,  and  snow  to  render  it  cool,  the 
generous  Saracen  sent  both  in  profusion,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  the  only 
foe  he  dreaded.  (  VUa  Saladini, ) 
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13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  English  upon  seeing 
Iheir  monarch  return,  after  all  his  achievements  and  sufferings.  He 
made  his  entry  into  London  in  triumph,  and  such  was  the  profusion 
of  wealth  shown  by  the  citizens,  that  the  German  lords,  who 
attended  him,  were  heard  to  say,  that  if  the  emperor  had  known 
of  their  affluence,  he  would  not  so  easily  have  parted  with  their 
Icing.  He  soon  after  ordered  himself  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Win- 
chester. He  convoked  a  general  council  at  Nottingham,  at  which  he 
confiscated  all  his  brother  John's  possessions,  who  had  basely  endea- 
voured to  prolong  his  captivity,  and  gone  over  to  the  king  of  France 
wilii  that  intent.  However,  he  pardoned  him  soon  after,  with  this 
generous  remark,  **  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  my  brother's 
offence  as  he  will  my  pardon.  *' 

U.  Richard's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  singular  accident.   A 
vassal  of  the  crown  had  taken  possession  of  a  treasure,  which  was 
found  by  one  of  the  peasants,  in  digging  a  field  in  France ;  and  to 
secure  the  remainder,  he  sent  part  of  it  to  the  king.   Richard,  as 
superior  lord,  sensible  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  whole,  insisted  on 
ils  being  sent  to  him;  and,  upon  refusal,  attacked  the  castle  of 
Clialus,  where  he  understood  this  treasure  had   been  deposited. 
16.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  as  he  was  riding  round  the  place 
to  observe  where  the  assault  might  be  given  with  the  fairest  pro- 
^)abiUty  of  success,  he  was  aimed  at  by  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  an 
archer,  from  the  castle,  and  pierced  in  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow. 
Tlie  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous;  but  an  unskilful  surgeon, 
endeavouring  to  disengage  the  arrow  from  the  flesh,  so  rankled  the 
wound  that  it  mortified,  and  brought  on  fatal  symptoms.   IG.  Ri- 
chard, when  he  found  his  end  approaching,  made  a  will,  in  which 
he  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  with  all  his  treasure,  to  his  brother 
John,  except  a  fourth  part,  which  he  distributed  among  his  servants. 
He  ordered  also  that  the  archer  who  had  shot  him  should  be  brought 
into  bis  presence,  and  demanded  what  injury  he  had  done  him  that 
lie  should  take  away  his  life  ?   The  prisoner  answered  with  deli- 
l}erate  intrepidity :  17.  **  You  killed,  with  your  own  hand,  my  father 
and  my  two  brothers,  and  you  intended  to  have  hanged  me.   I  afh 
now  in  your  power,  and  my  torments  may  give  you  revenge ;  but  I 
will  endure  them  with  pleasure,  since  it  is  my  consolation  that  I 
have  rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant.''  Richard,  struck  with  this  answer, 
ordered  the  soldier  to  be  presented  with  one  hundred  shillings,  and 
set  at  liberty;  but  Marcade,  the  general  under  him,  like  a  true 
fulBan,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged.    Richard 
i^'ied  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-second  of  his  age, 
leaving  only  one  natural  «on,  named  Philip,  behind  him. 

Quettions  for  Examination.  I 

1.  With  whom  did  Richard  embark  for  ibe  Crusades?  " 

2.  Of  what  number  did  the  armies  consist? 
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France,  who  wi 
d  on  his  march 


I.  Who  oppond  Hlrhard  on  hit 
I.  Can  lou  repeat  Ihu  parlicului 
I.  Wbal  eircumsUncc  iudueeil 

SalBdin? 
I.  In  relumini!  borne,  what  happened 


i».  Us 
13.  wi 


By  what  ineanstl 


Rii^lurd? 
. . .  -Jchard  was  a  prisoner? 
hard  recDier  his  liberty? 
prolanE  Richard'a  eBplirUr  ?  and  what  waii  I 


li.  Can  ;du  relate  ihesinguluraccidentwhicli  caused  the  death  of  Bid 
IT.  Wbat  was  the  ansirer  of  the  person  who  shot  Ihe  king? 
CONTEMPOHABK  SOVEREIGKS. 
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Gmperora  o(  ike  Enil. 


Fredoricli  I 

Honry  VI.    .   .   .  iiiH)    scoiiana  William,  iifis 
isdvi^  ji.    ....  iivii   Philip  1 1197 

EMI>ENT  PKRSONS. 
Hubert,  archbishop  nl  Canlerhury,   Ileiiry  Filiglwjii,  lirst  lorJ  mayor  o1 
London.  Willam  I.oniicliamp,  liiehop  of  Kly,  rei:eiil  In  Richartl's  absence. 
Robin  Hood  and  Utile  John,  the  celebraled  cuUaws. 


rd  Cmur-de-Uon  and  his  Knighis. 


CHAPTER  X. 

JOHN. 


SECTION  I. 

"  Wlicn  tsilblpss  JoHK  usurp'd  (he  sultinl  ci 
What  ample  tjrann):  Sit  ledioua  yvare 
Our  helpless  fathers  in  despair  abej'd 
The  Papal  interdict;  Bnd  who  obej'd 
Tlie  Soteteign  plunder'd,"— Siienstoke. 


L^iMnMtlj 


»  IHhaStelcd.  pan.  inide  Fnital,  ' 

1.  (A.D.  1190.)  Jolin  ',  who  was  readily  put  in  possession  of  (lie 
Boglish  throne,  lost  no  lime  to  second  hisinteresl  on  the  continent; 
snJbis  tirsl  care  was  to  recover  the  revolled  provinces  from  young 
*Hhur,  his  nephew.  But  from  tlie  pride  and  cruelty  of  his  temper, 
lie  soon  became  hateful  to  his  subjects;  and  his  putting  his  nephew, 
"^0  had  a  right  to  the  crown,  to  death,  in  prison,  served  to  render 
bin  completely  hateful. 

1.  Hitherto  John  was  rather  hateful  to  his  subjecU  than  con- 
iempiible;  they  rather  dreaded  than  despised  him.  Rut  he  soon 

'  Samamcd  Sam  Terte,  lackland. 
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showed  that  he  might  be  oCTended,  if  not  without  resentment,  at 
least  with  impunity.    It  was  the  fate  of  this  vicious  prince  to  make 
those  the  enemies  of  Iiimself  whom  he  wanted  abilities  to  make  the 
enemies  of  each  other.   The  clergy  had  for  some  time  acted  as  a 
•communtlj/  independent  of  the  crown,  and  had  their  elections  of 
each  other  generally  confirmed  by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone  they 
owed  subjection.    3.  However,  the  election  of  archbishops  had  for 
some  time  been  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  between  the  suffror 
gan  bishops  and  the  Augustine  monks,  and  both  had  precedents  to 
confirm  their  pretensions.    John  sided  with  the  bishops,  and  sent 
two  knights  of  his  train,  who  were  fit  instruments  for  such  a  prince, 
to  expel  the  monks  from  their  convent,  and  to  take  possession  of 
their  revenues.    4.  The  pope  was  not  displeased  with  these  divi- 
sions; and  instead  of  electing  either  of  the  persons  appointed  by 
the  contending  parties,  he  nominated  Stephen  Langton  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    John,  however,  refusing  to  admit  the  man 
of  the  pope's  choosing,  the  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict. 
This  instrument  of  terror  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  was  calculated 
to  strike  the  senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate  upon  the 
superstitious  minds  of  the  people.  5.  By  it  a  stop  was  immediately 
put  to  divine  service,  and  to  the  administration  of  all  the  sacra- 
ments but  baptism.    The  church-doors  were  shut ;  the  statues  of 
the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground ;  the  dead  were  refused  Christian 
burial,  and  were  thrown  into  ditches  on  the  highways,  without  the 
usual  rites  or  any  funeral  solemnity. 

6.  No  situation  could  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of  John  upon 
this  occasion.  Furious  at  his  indignities,  jealous  of  his  subjects, 
and  apprehending  an  enemy  in  every  face,  it  is  said  that,  feariog 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he  shut  himself  up  a  whole  night  in 
the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  suffered  none  to  approach  his  person. 
But  what  was  f^is  consternation  when  he  found  that  the  pope  had 
actually  given  away  his  kingdom  to  the  monarch  of  France,  and 
tliat  the  prince  of  that  country  was  actually  preparing  an  army  to 
take  possession  of  his  crown? 

7.  John,  who,  unsettled  and  apprehensive,  scarcely  knew  where 
to  turn,  was  still  able  to  make  an  expiring  efTort  to  receive  the 
enemy.  All  hated  as  he  was,  the  natural  enmity  between  the 
French  and  the  English,  the  name  of  king,  which  he  still  retained, 
and  some  remaining  power,  put  him  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,— a  sufficient  number,  indeed,  but  not  to  be  relied  on, — and 
witli  these  he  advanced  to  Dover.  8.  Europe  npw  regarded  tlie 
important  preparations  on  both  sides  with  impatience;  and  the  de- 
cisive blow  was  soon  expected  in  which  the  church  was  to  triumph 
or  to  be  overthrown.  But  neither  Phihp  nor  John  had  ability  equal 
to  the  pontiff  by  whom  they  were  actuated;  who  appeared  on  this 
occasion  too  refined  a  politician  for  either.  He  only  intended  to 
make  use  of  Philip's  power  to  intimidate  his  refractory  son,  not  to 


destroy  him.  9.  He  inlimated,  thererore,  to  John,  by  his  legale, 
that  there  was  but  one  way  to  secure  himself  from  impending  dan- 
ger; which  was  to  put  himself  under  the  pope's  protection,  who 
irasa  merciful  father,  and  still  willing  lo  receive  a  repentant  sinner 
to  bis  bosom.  John  was  too  much  intimidated  hy  the  manifest  dan- 
ger of  his  situation  not  to  embrace  every  means  offered  for  iiis 
safety.  He  assented  to  the  IruUi  of  the  legate's  remonslrances,  and 
look  an  oath  to  perform  nhalever  stipulation  tlie  pope  should  im- 
pose. 10.  John  having  thus  sworn  to  tlie  performance  of  an  un- 
known command,  the  artful  Italian  so  well  managed  the  barons, 
and  so  efTectually  intimidated  tlie  king,  tliat  he  persuaded  him  to 
lake  the  most  extraordinary  oath  in  alt  the  records  of  history, 
before  all  the  people,  kneeling  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his  liands 
held  up  between  those  of  the  legate. 

11.  "  1,  John,  hy  the  grace  otGod,  king  of  England,  and  lord  of 
Ireland,  in  order  io  txpialt  my  sins,  from  my  own  free  will,  and 
Ihe  adviceofmy  barons,  give  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, and  his  successors,  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  all  other 
prtTogativet  of  my  crown.  I  will  hereafler  hold  them  as  tlie  pope's 
vassal.  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  llie  churcli  of  Rome,  to  the 
pope  my  master,  and  his  successors  ttgitimalely  elected.  I  promise 
lo  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  yearly;  to  wit,  seven 
hundred  for  tiie  kingdom  of  England,  and  three  hundred  for  tlie 
kingdom  of  Ireland," — 12.  Having  thus  done  homage  to  the  legate, 
and  agreed  to  reinstate  Langton  in  the  primoey,  he  received  the 
CTown,  which  he  liad  been  supposed  to  liave  forfeited,  while  the 
legate  trampled  under  his  feet  llie  tribute  which  John  had  consen- 
ted to  pay.  Thus,  hy  this  most  scandalous  concession,  John  once 
more  averted  the  Ihrealened  blow.  In  this  manner,  by  repealed 
acts  of  cruelty,  by  expeditions  without  effect,  and  humiliations 
wilhoul  reserve,  John  became  Ihedetestalionofall  mankind. 


Quaiion*  fbr  Examination. 

I.  Wbal  was  thecanductof  Jobn  on  succeediug  lo  Uie  throne.' 
3,  3.  Of  whatiularewag  Ibe  disagreemeiil  l>el*ecn  Ibo  king  end  l\ 

which  produced  sucb  seriouB  consequencea  lo  iho  m'lion  I 
t.  Why  was  Ihe  kingdom  put  under  an  inlerdiet? 
(.  What  were  llie  consequences  ufil? 
9.  To  wbal  dislrcai  was  John  reduced  7 
».  To  what  buniiliadng  concession  did  John  lubrntl? 

II.  Wbal  oalb  did  (he  king  lake? 

■1.  Whal degrtding  ceremonytollowedr 
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SECTION  11. 

**  This  18  tho  place 
Where  England's  ancient  barons,  clad  in  arms, 
And  stern  with  conquest,  from  ibeir  tyrant  king 
(Then  rendered  tame )  did  challenge  and  secure 
The  Charter  of  thy  FRBKboM."  Akenside. 

9.  Exorbitant,  a.  unreaaonkble,  nnjaat.  I       Men'aeed,  part,  threatened. 

3.  Mare'sehal,   {marthmU,     s.  the  chief   com-     8.  Pre'eedent,  .f.  example,  an  established  rul<>. 
mandor  of  an  army.  -|  7.  Pard'eipato,  v.  to  hare  a  sharo  in. 

I.  (A.D,  1215.)  The  barons  had  been  long  forming  a  confederacy 
against  him ;  bul  their  union  was  broken,  or  their  aims  disappoin- 
ted, by  various  and  unforeseen  accidents.   At  length,  however, 
they  assembled  a  large  body  of  men  at  Stamford,  and  from  thence, 
elevated  with  their  power,  they  marched  to  Brackley,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Oxford,  the  place  wliere  the  court  then  resided.   2, 
John,  hearing  of  their  approach,*  sent  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the  council,  to  know  the 
particulars  of  their  request,  and  what  those  liberties  were  which 
they  so  earnestly  importuned  him  to  grant.    The  barons  delivered 
a  schedule,  containing  the  chief  articles  of  their  demands,  and  of 
which  the  former  charters  of  Henry  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
formed  the  ground-work.  No  sooner  were  those  shown  to   the 
king,  than  he  burst  into  a  furious  passion,  and  asked  why  the  ba- 
rons did  not  also  demand  his  kingdom  ?  swearing  tliat  he  would 
never  comply  with  such  exorbitant  demands  !   But  the  confederacy 
was  now  too  strong  to  fear  much  from  the  consequences  of  his 
resentment.   3.  They  chose  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  general, 
whom  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  ''  mareschal  of  the  army  of 
God,  and  of  the  holy  church,"  and  proceeded,  without  further 
ceremony,  to  make  war  upon  the  king.    They  besieged  Northamp- 
ton ;  they  took  Bedford ;  and  were  joyfully  received  in  London. 
They  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who 
had  not  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  and  menaced  their  estates 
with  devastation,  in  case  of  refusal  or  delay. 

4.  John,  struck  with  terror,  first  offered  to  refer  all  differences 
to  the  pope  alone,  or  eight  barons ;  four  to  be  chosen  by  himself, 
and  four  by  the  confederates.  This  the  barons  scornfully  rejected. 
He  then  assured  them  that  he  would  submit  at  discretion ;  and  that 
it  was  his  supreme  pleasure  to  grant  all  their  demands  :  a  confe- 
rence was  accordingly  appointed,  and  all  things  adjusted  for  this 
most  important  treaty. 

5.  The  ground  where  the  king's  commissioners  met  the  barons 
was  between  Staines  and  Windsor,  at  a  place  called  Runnymede, 
still  held  in  reverence  by  posterity  as  the  spot  where  the  standard 
of  freedom  was  first  erected  in  England.  There  the  barons  ap- 
peared with  a  vast  number  of  knights  and  warriors,  on  the  fif- 


MoUi  day  ofJuDe,  while  those  od  Ihe  Icing'i  part  came  a  day  or 

:wo  after.    Both  sides  encamped  aparl,  like  open  enemlet.  The 

lebates  between  power  and  preetdent  are  generally  but  or  »hort 

continuance.    6.  The  barons,,  liaving  anoB  in  tlieir  liands,  nould 

admit  but  a  few  abatementSj  and  the  king's  agents  being  Tar  110 

most   part    in  their    in- 

leresls,  few  debates  en- 

lued.     Atler   some  days,    \l 

Uie  liing,   Willi  a  facilily  )||i 

Aal  was  iomewliateuspi'  ..~ 

cioua,  gigoed  and  sealed  'i 

Ibe  charter  required    or  J 

him  ;    a    charier   which  S 

continues  in  force  to  Ihit  ^ 

day.  and  is    the  famous  J 

bulwark  of  English  liber'  '-T 

ly.  which  nnw  goes  by  % 

IbenameofHAGNkCHAHTA. 

7.  This  famous  deed  either  granted  or  secured  freedom  to  tliosn 

orders  of  the  kingdom  that  were  already  possessed  of  ft-eedom; 

namely  to  the  clergy,  Ihe  barons,  and  the  gentlemen  i  as  for  the 

inferior  and  Ibe  greater  part  of  tlie  people,  Uiey  were  as  yet  held 

u  slaves,  and  it  was  loug  before  they  could  partieipaie  in  legal 

proleclion. 

8.  John,  however,  could  not  long  brook  these  conceMliHis  that 
were  extorted  from  his  fean  :  he  therefore  look  Ihe  first  epportu- 
■Ity  «r  denying  lo  be  the  least  governed  by  thim.  ».  Tills  pro- 
duced a  second  civil  war,  in  which  Ihe  barons  were  obliged  to  liawe 
ncourse  lo  the  king  of  France  for  assistance.  Thus  Enaland  saw 
willing  but  a  prospect  of  being  every  way  uadene.  It  John  suc- 
mded,  a  tyrannical  and  Implacable  monarcli  Was  lo  be  their  tof' 
mtnlor;  if  the  French  king  was  to  prevail,  the  country  was 'ever 
sfter  lo  submit  to  a  more  powerful  monarchy,  and'was  to  become 
aprovinoeofFrance.  What  nelllier  human  prudence  aould  foresee, 
ur  policy  suggest,  was  brought  about  by  a  happy  and  tmeipecled 
ictidenl. 

ID.  John  bad  assembletl  a  considerable  army,  with  a  view  to 
Wlie  one  great  effort  for  llie  crown  ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  large 
'wily  of  troops,  resolved  lo  penelrale  into  the  heart  of  Uie  kingdom. 
'^iUi  these  resolutions  he  departed  from  Lynn,  which,  for  its  Ode- 
litv,  he  had  distinguished  with  many  marks  of  fbVOUr,  and  directed 
Ms  route  towards  Lincolnshire.  His  road  lay  along  the  shore, 
which  was  overDowed  al  high  waler;  bulnotbeing  apprised  of  Ihls, 
<t  lieing  ignorant  of  the  tide  of  tlie  place,  he  lost  all  his  carriages, 
'reasure,  and  baggage,  by  ils  Influx,  li.  He  himself  escaped  with 
fiegreatert  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  abbey  ofSwuistead,  where 
hU  grief  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the  dlilracled  stale  ofhis 
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aflklra,  threw  him  iiUo  a  fever,  which  soon  appeared  ta  be  Talal. 
Next  day,  being  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter  to  the  castle  of  Sleaford,  and  from  tiience  removed  to  Newark, 
where,  aller  having  made  bis  will,  he  died  in  tlie  SIst  year  ot  bis 
■ge,  and  the  eighteenth  of  liis  detested  reign  ' . 

12.  Seldom  has  any  Ibrone  been  disgraced  b;  a  monarch  so 
depraved  as  Jobn  :  before  his  accession  be  bad  rebelled  against  a 
fond  father,  and  treacherously  attempted  the  life  of  a  generous 
brother :  to  secure  htmself  on  the  throne  be  murdered  bis  nephew, 
prince  Arthur,  and  detained  his  niece,  the  Princess  Eleanora,  in 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  repudiated  one  wife,  and  imprisoned 
anolber,  and  violated  his  railli  to 
both  wilh  the  most  abandoned 
profligacy.  He  showed  liis  con- 
tempt for  religion  by  habitually 
swearing,  and  wantonly  violating 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  If  he  was 
a  bad  man,  he  was  a  worse  king; 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  igno' 
minions  yoke  of  Borne ;  he  suf- 
fered France  to  take  possession 
of  the  Norman  provinces,  almost 
without  a  struggle;  and  at  home 
he  acted  tlie  part  of  a  lustful  and 
bloody  tyrant,  sporting  with  the 
honobi's.  the  fortunes,  and  the 
lives  of  his  unhappy  subjects. 
Yet,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
bis  tyranny  became  the  source  ol 
tlie  greatest  benelits  to  posterity. 
since  his  intolerable  oppressions 
drove  the  barons  into  rebellion, 
and  procured  them  the  Great 
Charter,  which  was  the  first  foun- 
dation of  British  freedom. 

This  was  the  age  when  chivalry 
most  Qourlsbed.  and  when  mos'l 
attention  was  paid  to  the  heraldic 
devices  borne  by  the  knights  and 
nobles.    The  accompanying  re- 
presentation of  the  powerful  earl 
of  Salisbury  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  coats  of  armour  and 
■  King  John  once  deni«nded  10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol ;  ind,  on 
his  refusal,  ordered  ane  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he  Bhouid 
comply.  The  Jew  losl  sot«n  teelh,  and  then  paid  the  sum  required  of  biin. 


rests  were  worn  during  this  period.  Tlie  earl  or  Salisbury  was 
imong  the  foremost  of  John's  opponents,  and  a  zealous  supporter 
if  Magna  Cbarta. 


Queitioru  for  Examinalii>n. 


I.  Did  the  barons  assemble  sa  army  in  opposi 
I.  What  were  cheir  demands?  and  whatsnswF 
1. 1.  What  conaequenc 


bich  (llmdfd  ihe  ligiiing  i>r 
Magna  Cbarta? 
1.  ^Vliai  produced  o  second  i;i«il  war? 
9.  What  great  effort  did  John  resolve  lo  make? 

D.  II.  ^Vhal  was  Ihe  accident  wbicb  befel  Jobn.  and  acceleraled  htade«lh' 
'1.  Wbal  was  ihe  characler  of  Johu  ? 

CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIfiNS 
Pn.ifi.  i.B.  1 D.  Iilua  of        A.i>. 

I    France.  Piiilip  11'  iis» 


Emperors  of  Ihe  Eial. 


Theodore  I 
Emperari  of  Ihe  11' 
Philip  I 


Adalpht 
Hioiland-  Willi 


EMINENT  PERSOiSS. 
Stephen  Langlon.  archbishop  of  Canlerhury  :  be  divided  our  Dihie  inio 
chipiers  and  verses.   Robert  t'ilivaltcr,  Keneral  of  the  Barons' Arm)'.   John 
dc  Courc].  Earl  of  Ulster,  famous  for  his  atrcnuth  and  prowess.    Prinri- 
Arihor,  nephew  lo.lfac  king,  b)  whom  be  was  murdered. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HRMRY  III. 


"  Huntine,  indnl^nl,  I 


-1 


l.(A.D.  IS16.)  A  OLAtN  was  made  upon  the  death  or  John,  in  favour 
or  young  Henry,  the  Son  of  the  late  king,  who  was  now  but  nine 
years  ofige.  The  e>r1  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of  great  worth  an<l 
valour,  who  had  fbiUinilly  adhered  to  John  in  all  the  auclualions 
of  his  fortune,  (Jetermined  to  luppoiM,  liia  declining  interests,  and 
had  him  solemnly  crowned,  by  the  blsliops  of  Winchesler,  Badi, 
and  Gloucester. 

3.  Tlie  young  king  was  of  a  character  the  very  opposite  lo  liis 
fallien  as  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  was  found  to  be  geoUe, 
merciful,  and  humaae;  he  appeared  easy  and  good^aturcd  lo  liis 
dependents,  but  no  way  forniidabie  to  his  enemies.  Wilhnut  aclivily 
or  vigour,  iie  was  unlit  lo  govern  in  war;  willioul  distrust  or  sus- 
picion, lie  was  Imposed  upon  in  limes  of  peace. 
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3.  As  weak  princes  are  never  without  govergiug  favourites,  lie 
first  placed  his  affections  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  he  becoming 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  the  place  was  soon  supplied  by  Peter  de 
Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poictevin  by  birth,  a  man  re- 
markable for  his  arbitrary  conduct,  for  his  courage  and  his  abilities. 
Henry,  in  pursuance  of  this  prelate's  advice,  invited  over  a  great 
number  of  Poictevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who  having  neither 
principles  nor  fortunes  at  home,  were  willing  to  adopt  wliatever 
schemes  their  employers  should  propose.  4.  Every  office  and 
command  was  bestowed  on  these  unprincipled  strangers,  whose 
«wartc«  and  rapacity  were  exceeded  only  by  their  pride  and  in- 
solence. So  unjust  a  partiality  to  strangers  very  naturally  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  barons :  and  they  even  ventured  to  assure  the 
king,  that,  if  he  did  not  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  court,  they 
would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom;  but  their  anger 
was  scarcely  kept  within  hounds  when  they  saw  a  new  swarm  of 
these  intruders  come  over  from  Gascony,  with  Isabella  the  king's 
mother,  who  had  some  time  before  been  married  to  the  count  de  la 
Marche.  5.  To  these  just  causes  of  complaint  were  added  the  king's 
unsuccessful  expeditions  to  the  Continent,  his  total  want  of 
economy,  and  his  oppressive  exactions,  which  were  but  the  result 
of  ihe  former.  The  kingdom  therefore  waited  with  gloomy  resolu- 
tion, determined  to  take  vengeance  when  the  general  discontent 
arrived  at  maturity. 

f>.  This  imprudent  preference,  joined  to  a  thousand  other  illegal 
evasions  of  justice,  at  last  impelled  Simon  Montford,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  that  held  it.  Tliis  nobleman  was 
the  son  of  the  famous  general  who  commanded  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  that  had  been  destroyed  some  time 
before  in  the  kingdom  of  Savoy.  He  was  married  to  the  king's  sister; 
and  by  his  power  and  address  was  possessed  of  a  strong  interest  in 
the  nation,  having  gained  equally  the  affections  of  tlie  great  and 
llie  little. 

7.  The  place  where  the  formidable  confederacy  wliich  he  liad 
formed  first  discovered  itself  was  in  the  parliament  house,  where  the 
barons  appeared  in  complete  armour.  The  king,  upon  iiis  entry, 
asked  them  what  was  their  intention;  to  which  they  submissively 
''^l)lied,  to  make  him  their  sovereign,  by  confirming  his  power,  and 
to  have  their  grievances  redressed.  8.  Henry,  who  was  ready  enough 
to  promise  whatever  was  demanded,  instantly  assured  them  of  his 
intention  to  give  all  possible  satisfaction;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
summoned  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  digest  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  elect  proper  persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  chief  authority.  This  parliament,  afterwards  called  the  "  mad 
parliament,"  went  expeditiously  to  work  upon  the  business  of  re- 
rormation.    Twei#f-four  barons  were  appointed,  with  supreme 
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authority,  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  Leicester  was  placed 
at  their  head.  The  whole  state  in  their  hands  underwent  a  complete 
alteration;  all  its  former  officers  were  displaced;  and  creatures  of 
the  twenty-four  barons  were  put  into  tlieir  room.  They  not  only 
abridged  the  authority  of  the  l^ing,  but  the  efficacy  of  parliament, 
giving  up  to  twelve  persons  all  parliamentary  power  between  each 
session.  Thus  tliese  insolent  nobles,  after  having  trampled  upon  the 
crown,  threw  prostrate  all  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  vile 
oligarchy  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  for  ever. 

10.  The  first  opposition  that  was  made  to  these  usurpations  was 
from  a  power  which  but  lately  began  to  take  a  place  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  knights  of  the  shire,  who,  for  some  time,  had  begun  to 
be  regularly  assembled  in  a  separate  house,  now  first  perceived 
those  grievances,  and  complained  against  them.  They  represented 
that  their  own  interests  and  power  seemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their 
decrees ;  and  they  even  called  upon  the  king's  eldest  son,  prince 
Edward,  to  interpose  his  authority,  and  save  the  sinking  nation. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  By  whom  was  ihc  inleresl  of  the  young  king  secured  ? 

3.  What  is  ibe  character  given  of  him  ? 

3.  Who  were  his  favourites? 

4.  By  what  means  did  he  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  barons? 

6.  Who  attempted  an  innovation  in  the  government? 

7.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  barons  ? 
9.  In  whom  was  the  supreme  authority  vested? 

10.  By  whom  were  these  usurpations  opposed,  and  of  what  did  thoy  complain  ? 


SECTION  11. 

*'  The  fate  of  war,  capricious,  now  ordains 
That  Edward,  Heivry's  son,  shall  break  his  chains."— DibdiiX. 


1    Imbecil'ity,  s.  weakness,  foolishness. 
3.  Combina'tion,  /.  union,  ieague,  association. 
MaehmaftionBOna-ki-ua-tiotu), s.  malicious 
schemes. 


1 .  Lespsls'tion,  f.  the  authority  of  making  lawE. 

6.  Ex'igence,  s.  pressing  want. 
Em'issaricB,  s.  secret  spies. 

7.  Impetuott'ity,  j.'riolence,  force. 


1.  ( A.D.  12G4.)  Prince  Edward  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  The  hopes  wliich  were  conceived  of  his  abilities  and  his 
integrity  rendered  him  an  important  personage  in  the  transactions  of 
the  times,  and  in  some  measure  atoned  for  the  father's  imhecility.  He 
had,  at  a  very  early  age,  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  constancy.  At  tirst,  indeed,  when  applied  to,  ap- 
pearing sensible  of  what  his  father  had  suffered  by  levity  and  breacl^ 
of  promise,  he  refused  some  time  to  listen  to  ttaft  people's  earned 
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"tppfication  :  but,  being  at  last  persuaded  to  concur,  a  parliament 

|%as  called,  in  wbich  the  king  assumed  his  former  authority. 

r   3.  This  being  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  late  convention,  a 

ttivil  war  ensued,  in  which,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  earl  of  Leicester 
became  Tictorious,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  after 
exchanged  for  prince  Edward,  who  was  to  remain  as  a  hostage  to 
'  ensure  the  punctual  observance  of  the  former  agreement. 

3.  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Leicester  was  not  so 
entirely  secure,  but  that  he  still  feared  the  combination  of  the 
foreign  states  against  him,  as  well  as  the  internal  machinations  of 
the  poyal  party.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  his  ill-acquired 
power,  he  ^was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  aid  till  now  entirely 
unknown  in  England,  namely,  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  4.  He 
called  a  parliament,  where,  besides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and 
several  ecclesiastics,  who  were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the 
crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  every 
shire ;  and  also  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  which  had  been  hitherto 
considered  as  too  inconsiderable  to  have  a  voice  in  legislation.  This 
is  the  first  confused  outline  of  an  English  House  of  Commons.  The 
people  had  been  gaining  some  consideration  since  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  force  of  the  teudal  system. 

5.  This  parliament,  however,  was  found  not  so  very  complying 
^%  he  expected.  Many  of  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  stedfastly 
adhered  to  his  party,  appeared  disgusted  at  his  immoderate  ambi- 
tion ;  and  many  of  the  people,  who  found  that  a  change  of  masters 
was  not  a  change  for  happiness,  began  to  wish  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  royal  family.  6.  In  this  exigence^  Leicester,  finding 
himself  unable  to  oppose  the  concurring  wishes  of  the  nation,  was 
resolved  to  make  a  merit  of  what  he  could  not  prevent ;  and  he 
accordingly  released  Prince  Edward  from  confinement,  and  had 
Wm  introduced  at  Westminster-hall,  where  his  freedom  was  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  barons.  But  though  Leicester 
had  all  the  popularity  of  restoring  the  prince,  yet  he  was  politic 
^uough  to  keep  him  still  guarded  by  his  emissaries,  who  watched 
all  his  motions,  and  frustrated  all  his  aims. 

7.  The  prince,  therefore,  upon  hearing  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  up  in  arms  in  his  cause,  took  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  his 
guards,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party.  A  battle  soon  after 
ensued;  but  the  earl's  army  having  been  exhausted  by  famine  on 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  were  but  ill  able  to  sustain  the  impetuosity 
of  young  Edward's  attack,  who  bore  down  upon  Ihera  with  in- 
credible fury.  During  this  terrible  day,  Leicester  behaved  with 
astonishing  intrepidity;  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  action  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night.  8.  At  last,  his  horse 
being  killed  under  him,  he  was  compelled  to  fight  on  foot ;  and, 
though  he  demanded  quarter,  yet  the  adverse  party  refused  it, 
with  a  barbarity  common  enough  in  the  times  we  are  describing. 
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Theoldkingi>tsced 
iu  Uie  front  of  the 
battle,    wai    soon 
wounded     in    the 
shoulder;  and,  nol 
belDg    known    bj 
liU  (HendB,  he  w» 
on    the    point    of 
'  being  killed  by  a 
I  soldier ;  but  crjrlog 
out,  "  I  ana  Henry 
L  of  Winchester,  Ibe 
klag1"be\*a£  sav- 
ed by  a  knight  o{ 
llie  royal  army.  u.  Priiioe  Ii^dward,  hearing  the  voice  of  liiB  faliier, 
initantly  ran  to  tiie  spot  where  lie  lay,  and  bad  him  conduclnd  lo 
3  plactf  of  safety.  The  body  of  Leicester,  being  Found  among  Uie 
dead,  was  barbarously  mangled  by  one  Boger  Mortimer;  and  then, 
with  ao  accumulation  or  inhumanity,  sent  to  the  vrretcbed  widow, 
as  a  lestimouy  of  tiie  royal  party's  success. 

10.  This  victory  proved  decisive;  and  the  prince,  having  thus 
restored  peace  to  Ibe  Ifingdom,  found  his  affairs  so  firmly  established 
that  he  resolved  upon  ialting  the  cross,  which  was  at  (list  time  the 
liighest  object  or  human  ambilion.  In  pursuance  of  this  resoluUon, 
ICdward  sailed  from  England  with  a  large  army,  and  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  Lewis,  Icing  of  France,  which  lay  before  Tunis,  where  lie 
had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  ihat  good  monarch's  death  before  lils 
arrival.  The  prince,  however,  no  way  discouraged  by  this  event, 
continued  his  voyage,  and  aiTived  at  the  Holy  Land  in  safety. 

11.  He  was  scarcely  departed  upon  this  pious  expedition,  wliea 
the  liealth  of  tlie  old  king  began  to  decline)  and  be  found  not  only 
his  own  constitution,  but  also  llial  olthe  stale,  in  such  a  dangerous 
situation,  that  he  wrote  letters  to  his  son,  presiding  him  lo  reluro 
with  ail  despatch.  13.  At  last,  being  overcome  with  the  cares  of 
government,  and  tlie  inHrmlties  of  age,  he  ordered  himself  lo  l)e 
removed,  by  easy  journeys,  from  St,  Edmunds  to  Westminster,  and 
that  same  night' expired,  in  the  slity-fourlh  year  of  his  age,  and  ttie 
flRy-seventh  of  his  reign  j  the  longest  to  1)e  mel  witli  hi  the  annals 
of  England,  until  that  of  George  the  Ttiird  '. 

■  The  lolcresl  paid  In  Ihia  rei|!n,,''7f-^Dne]'  In  the  East  Indies,  amtiuiiwl, 
II  Is  Slid,  (0  (wen I) -Ore,  aad^iMi  eomellmei  to  tbiily-iix  per  eml.  But 
inilancBi  oDCulred  in  Englaiiii  ul  llfly  per  cent,  being  paid  for  money,  f' 
WOUder,  Itiecetore,  Ihat  the  Jews,  vlio  were  Ibe  only  moDey-lenderB.  iheutd 
be  tumpted  to  >lay  in  the  liingdorn,  noLwIllislsndlDg  llie  gcletoui  eltarliop' 
that  wcro  ptaciised  on  them. 

llaorj  granted  a  chorier  to  the  town  o(  Newcastle,  in  which  he  g«Te  Ihe 

TliehouseioClhccltjof  London  were  till  tbli  period  inai II y  Ihatcbed  wHh 
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Qaiition*  fbr  Examination. 
I.  Wtiii  were  the  nircumtUDceB  whicb  wamnled  lb«  bopei  BonopirFd  by 
PrinecHenrj' 

),  What  was  (he  reanlt  of  (be  battle  between  Ihe  king  and  LeicesLer' 

3,  i.  By  what  means  did  Leicester  endCBTOar  la  secure  faie  power? 

s.  Did  the  parliameal  comply  *llh  bis  wishei? 

I.  Wbydid  Lelceater  resolve  to  nlease  prince  Gdwitdf 

T. ).  9.  Can  ]au  relate  the  circumstances  which  look-  place  in  the  icllon 

between  prince  Edward  and  Leicealer ! 
t.  What  w^e  Edward's  determi nation  and  conduct  after  Ihla  ficlary  > 
I.  During  Edward's  absence,  what  was  the  gilnaiion  of  (he  king  and  (lie 

1  ^1  what  age  did  Henry  die?  and  bow  long  did  he  reign  < 


'  Soldien  of  the  ISlb  century. 

COHTEHPORAHY  SOVEREIGNS. 

PapU.  A.D.  1  EMperori  of  llu  Eail.    l       Kingj  of  France. 

Honotiuilfl.    .  .   iiie                                       i.D.                                      ID 

<^retorilS.     ■  .  iiat   Theodarel.   .   .      i:jol    Phillpll.    .       .   .  uso 

C«l«line  ir.  .   .  itll    John  111 I333    Louis  VIII     .   .   .  i»3 

luoceni  IV.    .  ,  an    Theodore  11.     ,    .  laas    St.  Louig  1X>    .    .   ilt« 

AieianderlV.  -  .  1!114    John  IV.       ...   IMS    Pliilip  111.     .   .   .   i»70 

Crhau  IV.    .  .  .  ntt    Mlcbsei  VIII     .  .  1XS8       i,'     „,  Bn., i 

Clment  IV.     ,  .  lOTI  ■    KmptrofofAtWeat.    ■■     Hing' of  Portugal. 

GK^oryX.   .   .  .  IS71    Predefick  R,    .   .  mi    AlphoniuiUl.  .  .  not 

iiiw;  for  Jl  appean  that  an  order  war  ju*e*  iberein  should 

lu  cottred  witb  lile*  or  illale,initead  otliru^-*  more  especially  suoh  as  stood 
IB  llie  beat  streets,  whkh  were  iben  but  few  In  comparison  with  Ibe  present : 
lor  irbere  GbeaptUe  now  Blands  ( which  is  the  bearl  of  the  ell)  ]  was  at  thai 
limt  a  field,  lh«  prJIIDlpsi  part  at  the  cU)  lying  more  eautward.  From  Temple 
Bar  to  the  city  (then  the  village)  ot  ^Veitni luster,  where  Ibe  Strand  now 
<UDds,  waa  no  more  than  a  mere  highway  or  counlry  road,  baring,  however, 
nan-j  nohlemeli'i  houses  and  gardens  adjoining  to  It ;  which  bive  since  given 
nines  lo  streets  there  erected.  This,  indeed,  was  Ihp  co^e  in  severa 
s^bieqnent  reigns. 
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jk.D,  I  i.D.'t       King  cf  Sweilen 

Saocha  II.    .   .   .  1 113  '  Eric  VI ilto  l-h. 

Alphoniu*  IV.     .  lltT'Abell iiia   Waldemar.    .   .      iw 

Ki^.nrru«^„.t       :  ChriBlopher  I,  .   .  i»s»        KUv/a  af  Scotland. 

Kings  of  Denmark.       ,  ^^^  .yjjj  uss    AleunJer  II.    .    .   I2it 

Walilemir.    .  .  .  1102'  |  Alciander  III.  .      ill9 

EMINENT  PEHSONS. 

RIcbard  Magnui,  EdniQnil  of  AbiDKdod,  Uonifacp,  and  Boberl  Kilwarb;, 

■rchbishopi  of  (ianlerbur)'.    Des  Roohea.  b "     '      '  ■  ■   -■ 

Cbancetlor  '.    Kirl   of  Pembroke.  Proleoloi 


'  In  ihe  rcigna  of  [he  Earlier  Konnan  kin^   ihe   Lord  Cbaiicellor  • 
usually  a  clentyman,  and  vaa  freijuently  myled  (he  keeper  of  Ibe  kini 
ice.    The  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  exisi  under  Ihe  Saion  djnasi 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BDWARD   I. 


"  The  red  cross  Him  in  Holy  I.«Dd. 

The  Saracen  his  crescepi  waves, 
Aniffinglish  Edwahti's  gsllanl  band 
Seeli  proud  repown,  or^i3riou!grflveB.''- 


1.  (A.D.  J27*.)  While  ihe  unrortunate  Henry  was  thus  vainly 
struggling  tritli  Uie  ungovernable  spirit  of  liis  subjects,  his  son  aud 
successor,  Edward  ' .  was  employed  in  the  holy  wars,  where  he  re- 
vived the  glory  of  the  English  name,  and  made  the  enemies  or 
Cbristianily  tremble.  He  was  stabbed,  however,  by  one  of  lliose 
MolMnuruitan  enthusiasts,  called  Assassins,  as  he  was  one  day 
siltii^iu  his  tent,  and  was  cured  not  without  great  difliculty.  2.  Some 
say  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  tbe  piety  of  Eleanora,  liis  wife,  who 
sucked  tbe  poison  from  tbe  wound  to  save  his  life,  at  Itiejiazard  of 
her  own.  Though  the  deatti  of  tbe  late  king  happened  while  tbe 
successor  was  so  far  from  home,  yet  measures  had  been  so  well 

'  From  tbe  great  lenglh  and  slendemess  ot  h)|  Ifgs,  he  vaa 
Ifrnt'luBila. 
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taken,  that  the  crown  was  trafM^errad  with  the  greatest  tranquiility. 

3.  As  Edward  was  now  come  to  an  undisputed  throne,  the  oppo- 
site interests  were  proportionably  feeble.    The  barons  were  ex- 
hausted by  long  and  mutual  dissensions;  the  clergy  were  divided 
in  their  interests,  and  agreed  only  in  one  point,  to  hate  the  pope,  i 
who  had  for  some  time  drained  them  with  impunity;  the  people, 
by  some  tn«urr«cltons  against  the  conyents,  appeared  to  hate  the 
clergy  with  equal  animosity.  But  these  disagreeing  orders  concurred 
in  one  point,  that  of  esteeming  and  reverencing  the  king,  wlio 
therefore  thought  this  the  most  favourable  conjuncture  for  uniting 
England  with  Wales.  ^  4.  The  Welsh  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed 
their  own  laws,  language,  customs,  and  opinions.   They  were  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  had  escaped  l^oman  and  Saxon 
invasions,  and  still  preserved  their  freedom  and  their  country 
uncontaminated  by  the  admission  of  foreign  conquerorsi  5.  But 
as  tliey  w#re,  from  their  number,  incapable  of  withstanding  their 
more  powerful  neighbours  on  the  plain,  their  chief  defence  lay  in 
the  inaccessible  mountains,  those  natural  ItulwarkM  df  the  country^ 
Whenever  England  was  distressed  by  factions  at  home,  or  Us  forces 
called  off  by  wars  abroad,  the  Welsh  made  it  a  constant  practice  tq^ 
pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay  the  open  country  Waste~^ 
wherever  they  came.    6.  Nothing  could  be  mor^  pernicious  to  a 
country  than  several  neighbouring  independent  prfucipalities,  under 
different  commanders,  and  pursuing  different  interests;  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  such  were  sure  to  harass  the  people;  and,  -whenever 
victory  was  purchased,  it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
welfare.   7.  Sensible  of  this,  Edward  had  long  wished  to  reduce 
that  incursive  people,  and  had  ordered  LlewQiyn  to  do  homage  for 
his  territories;  which  summons  the  Welsh  prince  refused  to  obey, 
unless  the  king's  own  son  should  be  delivered  as  a  hostage  for  his 
safe  return.   The  king  was  not  displeased  at  this  refusal,  as  it  served 
to  give  him  a  pretext  for  his  intended  invasion.  He  therefore  levied 
an  army  against  Llewelyn,  and  marched  into  his  country  with  cer- 
tain assurance  of  success*^*. 

8.  Upon  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  Welsh  prince  took  refuge 
among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Snowdon  ^,  and  there  resolved 
to  maintain  his  ground,  without  trusting  to  the  chance  of  a  battle. 
These  were  the  steep  retreats  that  had  for  many  ages  defended  bis 
ancestors  against  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  con- 
querors. But  Edward,  equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  having  ex- 
plored every  part  of  his  way,  pierced  into  the  very  centre  of 
Llewelyn's  territories,  and  approached  the  Welsh  army  in  its  vast 
retreats.*  9.  Here,  after  extorting  submission  from  the  Welsh 
prince,  the  king  retired.  But  an  idle  prophecy,  in  which  it  was 
foretoltr  by  Merlin,  that  Llewelyn  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  Bruton's 

'  From  Uie  summit  of  which  may  be  seen  part  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  all  North  Wales. 


•■ptre  ia  BrllalO)  was  id  iBducemsnt  suSciently  gtrong  lo  persueite 
this  prince  to  revolt  once  more,  and  hazard  a  decUiie  battle  against 
Ibe  Englitti.  10.  With  this  view  he  inarched  into'  Radnorsliire ; 
and,  passing  ttie  rirer  Wye,  his  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated 
by  Edward  Mortimer,  while  he  himself  was  absent  from  bis  army, 
upon  a  coarerence  with  some  of  the  barons  of  that  country.  Upon 
Ills  return,  seeing  tbe  dreadful  situation  of  his  affairs,  lie  ran  despe- 
ralely  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  quickly  found  tliat  deatli  he 
M  ardently  sought  for.  David,  the  brother  of  this  unfortunate 
prince,  soon  aUer  fell  in  the  same  cause ;  and  witli  him  expired  the 
Independence  of  the  Welsh  natioD,  A,D.  13S2.  it.  It  was  soon 
ailer  united  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  made  a  princiiiality. 
and  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king.  Foreign  cunquesls  might 
add  to  the  glory,  but  this  added  totbe  felicity  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Welsh  are  now  blended  with  the  conquerors;  and,  In  the  revolu- 
lion  of  a  ftow  egei,  all  national  animosity  was  entirely  fm-gntten. 

12.  SooD  after,  the  death  of  Hai^ret,  queen  of  Scotland,  gave 
him  hopes  of  adding  Scotland  also  to  his  dominions.  The  deatli  of 
this  princess  produced  a  most  ardent  dispute  about  the  succession 
to  the  Scottidi  throne,  it  being  claimed  by  no  less  than  twelve  com- 
pttitoTi.  The  claims,  however,  of  all  the  otlier  candidates  were 
reduced  lo  three,  who  were  the  desoendaats  of  the  earl  of  HuD^ng- 
don  by  three  daughters :  John  Hastings,  who  claimed  in'riglit  of  his 
mother,  as  one  of  the  co'helresses  of  the  crown ;  John  Beliol,  who 
alleged  his  right,  as  beiug  descended  from  the  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  bis  grandmother;  add  Bobert  Bruce,  who  was  the  actual  son  of 
Ihe  second  daughter.  This  dispute  being  referred  to  Edward's  de- 
cision, with  a  strong  degree  of  assurance  he  claimed  the  crown  for 
himself,  arH  appointed  Baliol  his  deputy. 

13.  Bahol  being  thus  placed  on 
Ihe  Scottish  throne,  less  a  Ung  than 
a  vassal,  Edwara's  first  step  was 
sufficient  to  convince  that  people 
of  bis  inlentitms  to  stretch  Ihe  pre* 
rogalive  to  the  ubnost.  Upon  the 
most  frivolous  preteiA^,-  be  seal 
sli  different  summoDses  for  Baliol 
to  appear  in  London,  at  different 
limes  in  one  year;  so  that  tlie  poor 
Bcstlish  kinfi  soon  perceived  that 
he  was  posseswd  of  the  name  only, 
hut  not  the  authority  ofa  so^reign. 
Willing,  therefore,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  so  troublesome  a  master, 
Baliol  revolted,  said  procured  the 
Pope'§  absolution  from  his  former 
ottb  of  Aomoff*. 
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14.  But  no  power  the  Scots  could  bring  into  the  field  was  able  to 
withstand  the  victorious  army  of  Edward.  He  overthrew  their 
forces  in  many  engagements,  and  thus  becoming  undisputed  master 
of  the  kingdom,  he  took  every  precaution  to  secure  his  title,  and  to 
abolish  those  distinctions  which  might  be  apt  to  keep  the  nation  in 
its  former  independence.  Baliol  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  London; 
and  Edward  carefully  destroyed  all  records  and.  monuments  of  anti- 
quity that  inspired  the  Scots  with  a  spirit  of  national  pride. 


Qttestions  for  Examination, 

1.  what  disaster  befel  Edward  in  the  Holy  Land? 

2.  To  whose  care  Is  it  said  be  owed  his  life? 

3.  What  was  the  siluation  of  the  kingdom  at  Edward's  accession? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Welsh  at  this  lime? 

5.  What  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Welsh  towards  England? 

7.  What  method  did  Edward  pursue  to  reduce  Wales? 

8.  What  was  its  success? 

9.  What  Induced  Llewelyn  again  to  revolt? 

10.  What  followed  this  defeat? 

11.  To  whom  was  the  principality  of  Wales  given  after  its  union  with  Eng- 

land ? 

12.  What  happened,  at  this  time,  that  gave  Edward  hopes  of  adding  Scotland 

to  his  dominions? 
How  many  competitors  claimed  the  Scottish  throne?  and  what  were  the 
names  of  the  three  principal  ? 

13.  What  method  did  Baliol  take  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Edward  ? 

14.  What  was  the  result  of  this  struggle  for  independence? 


SECTION  II. 


"  Still  are  the  Scots  determined  to  oppose 
And  treat  intruding  Edward's  friends  as  foes  f 
Till  the  revengeful  king,  in  proud  array, 
Swears  to  make  Scotland  bend  benealh  his  sway." — Macdonald. 


1.  Ter'minated,  part,  ended. 

AasuBt',  a.  great,  grand,  awAil. 
S.  Ag'ricttltare,  s.  the  art  of  eoltivating  the 
ground. 

3.  Claiiae,  s.  a  particnlar  sentence. 

4.  Ple'nary,  a.  tall,  eomplete. 

5.  Pa'triotinn,  s.  ihe  love  of  cue's  coontry. 


7.  Defec'tion,  s.  revolt. 
13.  Fero'city,  s.  savageness,  eraelty. 
15.  Delin'qnents,  s.    offenders,    people     who 

have  committed  crime. 
18.  Dys'entery,  t.  a  disease. 


1.  (A.D.  1296.)  These  expeditions,  however,  termifuU^d  rather  in 
glory  than  advantage;  the  expenses  which  were  requisite  for  car- 
rying on  the  war  were  not  only  burdinsome  to  the  king,  but  even, 
in  the  event,  threatened  to  shake  him  on  his  throne.  In  order  at 
first  to  set  the  great  machine  in  motion,  he  raised  considerable  sup- 
plies by  means  of  his  parliaments,  and  that  augiut  body  was  then 
first  modelled  by  him  into  the  form  in  which  it  continues  to  this  day. 
9.  As  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  was,  by  the  in- 
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Production  of  cominerce,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture^ 
transferred  from  the  barons  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  so 
their  consent  ^ras  now  thought  necessary  for  the  raismg  any  consi- 
derahle  supplies.  For  this  reason  he  issued  writs  to  the  sherifife, 
enjoining  them  to  send  to  parliament,  along  with  two  knights  of  the 
shire,  (as  in  the  former  reign,)  two  deputies  from  each  borough 
within  their  county ;  and  these  provided  with  sufficient  power  from 
their  constituents  to  grant  such  demands  as  they  should  think  rea- 
sonable for  the  safety  of  the  state.  3.  One  of  the  (irst  efforts,  there- 
fore, was  to  oblige  the  king's  council  to  sign  the  Magna  Gharta,  and 
to  add  a  clause  to  secure  the  nation  for  ever  against  all  impositions 
and  taxes  without  tlie  consent  of  parliament.  This  the  king's 
council  C  for  Edward  was  at  that  time  in  Flanders)  readily  agreed  to 
sign ;  and  the  king  himself,  when  it  was  sent  over  to  him,. after  some 
hesitation,  thought  proper  to  do  the  same.  4.  These  concessions 
he  again  confirmed  after  hisr  return  :  and,  though  it  is  probable  he 
was  averse  to  granting  them,  yet  he  was  at  last  brought  to  give  a 
plenary  consent  to  all  the  articles  that  were  demanded  of  him. 
Thus,  after  the  contest  of  an  age,  the  Magna  Gharta  was  finally  esta- 
blished ;  nor  was  it  the  least  circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  its  con- 
firmation was  procured  from  one  of  the  greatest  and  boldest  princes 
that  ever  swayed  the  English  sceptre. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  William  Wallace  ^ ,  so  celebrated  in  Scottish 
story,  attempted  to  rescue*  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  western  part 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  man  of  a  gigantic  stature,  incredible 
strength,  and  amazing  intrepidity;  eagerly  desirous  of  indepen- 
dence, and  possessed  with  the  most  disinterested  spirit  o{ patriotism. 
To  this  man  had-  resorted  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
English  government;  the  proud,  the  bold,  the  criminal,  and  the 
ambitious.  6.  These,  bred  among  dangers  and  hardships  themselves, 
could  not  forbear  admiring  in  their  leader  a  degree  of  patience  under 
fatigue  and  famine,  which  they  supposed  beyond  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  endure ;  he  soon,  therefore,  became-  the  principal 
object  of  their  affection  and  their  Asteem.  His  first  exploits^were 
conGned  to  petty  ravages,  and  occasional  attacks  upon  tlie  English ; 
hut  he  soon  overthrew  the  English  armies  and  slew  their  generals. 

7 .  Edward,  who  had  been  over  in  Flanders  while  these  misfortunes 
happened  in  England,  hastened  back  with  impatience  to  restore  his 
authority,  and  secure  his  former  conquest.  He  quickly  levied  the 
whole  force  of  his  domia|ons ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  fnindred  tliou- 
sand  men  directed  his  course  to  thenortli,  fully  resolved  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  Scots  for  their  late  defection. 

8.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Falkirk,  in  whicli  Edward  gained  a 

•  He  was  ofanancienl  family,  and  was  ehoson  regent  of  Scotland  during 
ih«capiiviiyofBaliol. 
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complete  victory,  leaving  twelve  thousand  of  the  Scots,  or  as  some 
will  have  it,  fifty  thousand,  dead  upon  the  field,  while  the  J^oglish 
had  not  a  hundred  slain.  A  blow  so  dreadful  had  not  as  yet  entirely 
crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  and  after  a  short  interval 
they  began  to  breathe  from  their  calamities.  0.  Wallace,  who  had 
gained  all  their  regards  by  his  valour,  showed  that  he  still  merited 
them  more  by  his  declining  the  rewards  of  ambition.  Perceiving 
how  much  he  was  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  knowing  how  preju- 
dicial that  envy  would  prove  io  the  interests  of  his  country,  he 
resigned  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  humbled  himself  to  a 
private  station.  10.  He  proposed  Cummin  as  the  most  proper  person 
to  supply  his  room;  and  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  show  him- 
self wortliy  of  this  pre-eminence.  He  soon  began  to  annoy  Uie 
enemy;  and,  not  content  with  a  defensive  war,  made  incursions  into 
the  southern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  which  Edward  had  imagineijj 
wholly  subdued.  They  attacked  an  arnt^  of  English  lying  at  Roslin, 
near  Edinburgh,  anrfgained  a  complete  victory. 

U.  But  it  was  noj^asy  for  any  circumstances  of  bad  fortune  to 
repress  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  king.  He  assembled  a  great 
fleet  and  army;  and  entering  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  appeared 
with  a  force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the 
open  field.  Assured  of  success,  he  marched  along,  and  traversed  Uie 
kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ravaging  the  open  country, 
taking  all  the  castles,  and  receiving  the  sul>missions  of  all  the  nobles. 
12.  There  seemed  to  remain  only  one  obstacle  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  and  that  was  William  Wallace,  who 
still  continued  refractory  :  and  wandering  with  a  few  forces  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  preserved  his  native  independence  and  usual 
good  fortune.  But  even  their  feeble  hopes  from  him  were  soon 
disappointed;  he  was  betrayed  into  the  king's  hand  by  Sir  John 
Monteith  his  friend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the  place 
of  his  concealment :  being  surprised  by  him  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  13.  The  king,  willing  to  strike  the  Scots 
with  an  example  of  severity,  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  in  chains 
to  London,  where  he  was  hangad,  drawn,  and  quartered,  with  the 
most  brutal  ferocity, 

Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown, 
but  was  long  kept  prisoner  in  London,  at  length  escaping  from^is 
guards,  resolved  to  strike  for  his  country's  freedom.  14.  Having 
murdered  one  of  the  king's  servants,  he  left  himself  no  resource  but 
to  confirm  by  desperate  valour  what  he  had  begun  in  cruelty,  and 
he  soon  expelled  such  of  the  English  forces  as  had  fixed  themselves 
in  the  kingdom.  Soon  after,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king,  by 
the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  abbey  of  Scone;  and  numbers 
flocked  to  his  standard  resolved  to  confirm  his  pretensions.  15.  Thus, 
after  twice  conquering  the  kingdom,  and  as  often  pardoning  the 
deUnquents ;  after  having  spread  his  victories  in  every  quarter  of 


c 
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the  country,  and  receiving  the  most  huinlile  submissions,  tlie  old 
king  saw  that  his  whole  work  was  to  begin  afresh,  and  that  nothing 
hut  the  final  destruction  of  the  inhabiUnts  could  give  him  assu* 
rance  of  tranquillity.  But  no  difficulties  could  repress  the  ardent 
spirit  of  this  monarch,  who,  though  now  verging  towards  his  de- 
cline, yet  resolved  to  strike  a  parting  blow,  and  to  make  the  Scots 
once  more  tremble  at  his  appearance.  16,  He  vowed  revenge  against 
ihe  whole  nation ;  and  averred  that  nothing  but  reducing  them  to 
the  completest  bondage  could  satisfy  his  resentment.  He  summoned 
his  prelates,  nobility,  and  all  who  held  by  knight's  service,  to  meet 
him  at  Carlisle,  which  was  appointed  as  the  general  rendezvous : 
aod  in  the  mean  time  he  detached  a  body  of  forces  before  him  to 
Scotland,  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  began 
tlie  tlireatened  infiiction  by  a  complete  victory  over  Bruce,  near 
Methven,  in  Perthshhre.  17.  Immediately  after  this  drea/lful  blow, 
liie  resentful  king  appeared  in  person,  entering  Scotland  with  his 
army  divided  into  two  parts,  and  expecting  to  find,  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  people,  a  pretext  for  punishing  them.  But  this  brave 
prince,  who  was  never  cruel  but  from  motives  of  policy,  could  not 
strike  the  poor  submitting  natives,  who  made  no  resistance.  His 
anger  was  disappointed  in  their  humiliation;  and  he  was  ashamed 
to  extirpate  those  who  only  opposed  patience  to  his  indignation. 
18.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  Scots,  and 
effectually  rescued  their  country  from  total  subjection.  He  sickened 
and  died  at  Carlisle,  of  a  dysentery :  enjoining  his  son,  with  his  last 
breath,  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  to  desist  till  he  had 
Onally  subdued  tiie  kiQ|dom.  He  expired  July  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty- 
uinth  year  of  his  agOi  and  the  thirty-flflh  of  his  reign;  after  having 
added  more  to  the  loUd  Interests  of  the  kingdom  than  any  of  those 
wlio  went  before  or  sueofMlded  him. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Wbai  circumstanoM  led  to  ihe  modeliiqg  the  parliament  iste  ilaareseal 

form  ?  ■ 

2.  Wliai  was  ilie  manner  obaerved  in  framing  the  parliamoni? 

3.  What  was  one  of  ibeir  Ural  efforts? 

4.  Was  Uie  king  at  (irsl favourable  to  tlie  measure? 

5.  By  wbom  was  an  attempt  made  to  rescue  Scotland  f^m  tbe  fingHfli  yoke? 

6.  Who  were  tho  Urst  adherents  of  Wallace? 

7.  Willi  what  number  of  troops  did  Edward  march  towards  the  nortli? 

8.  Did  any  engagement  take  place  between  the  forces  of  Edward  and  Wal^ 

lace? 
\y hai  was  the  isme  of  thji  engagement? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  o(  Wallace  afterwards? 

12.  In  what  manner  was  Wallace  afterwards  surprised  ? 

13.  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ? 

H.  What  took  place  after  Bruce's  escape  from  London  ? 
J 5.  \\  hat  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  ? 
18.  W^heredid  the  king  die?  and  what  enterprise  did  he  enjoin  his  son  to  pro- 
secute? 
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'l  Afler  Ifae  death  of  Ftcderiok  II.  (here  waian  inlerregdum  in  (lie  Wesli'ni 
omplre  UDlil  Hodolphuai  during  which  llie  followinR  princeB  either  reignnJi 
or  were  elected  :  Conrad  III.:  William,  earl  of  Hollspd ;  Richard,  earl  ol 
Cornnall;  Edward  IV.i*nd  Alphonio.  king  of  Caslile.  — Locehin. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BPWARD   II. 


SECTION  1. 
"  ImmertBd  in  wU  «ffeirid«cj*s  ilawn, 
Tho  feeble  priace  bis  aubjccu'  komI  neglMIs 
For  minions,  who  monapollie  ihe  crown, 
And  slsia  ihe  sccplre  whicb  ibeir  vice  prolccls," 


Juj    ■  <SJw'ui."hd.'j°'.^ 


1.  [A.D.  1307.)  Edward,  surnamed  Caernavon,  from  Uie  place  or 
Ws  birth,  was  in  llie  twenli-lliird  year  of  his  age  wLen  he  succeed- 
ed bis  biher;  of  an  agreeable  Sgure,  of  a  mild  harmless  dis)>ogilioD, 
uid  appareally  addicled  lo  few  vices.  Bui  he  soon  gave  symptoms 
'>f  bis  uDfitness  lo  succeed  so  greal  a  monarch  as  his  falher;  he  was 
ntlier  fond  of  the  eiijoyment  of  his  power  than  of  securiog  it,  and 
luiledby  llie  flatleryof  his  courtiers,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough 
for  glory  when  he  accepted  the  crown. 

i.  Instead,  therefore,  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Scotland, 
SKording  to  the  injunctions  lie  liad  received  from  his  dying  fatlier, 
lie  loolt  no  steps  lo  check  llie  [irogress  of  Bruce ;  liis  mardi  into 
liiat  country  being  rather  a  procession  of  pageanlry  than  a  warlike 
tipedition. 

3.  Weak  monarchs  are  ever  governed  hy  favoui'ites;  aud  the 
first  Edward  placed  his  afTecUons  upon  was  Piers  Gavestoae,  tlie 
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son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  late  king.  This  young  man  was  adorned  with  every  accom- 
plishment of  person  and  mind  that  was  capable  of  creating  affection ; 
but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  undeiv 
standing  that  serve  to  procure  esteem.  He  was  beautiful,  witty, 
brave,  and  active;  but  then  he  was  vicious,  effeminate,  debauched, 
and  trifling.  These  were  qualities  entirely  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  young  monarch,  and  he  seemed  to  think  no  rewards  equal  to 
his  desert.  4.  Gavestone,  on  the  other  hand,  intoxicated  with  his 
power,  became  haughty  and  overbearing}  and  treated  the  English 
nobility,  from  whom  it  is  probable  he  received  marks  of  contempt, 
with  scorn  and  derision.  A  conspiracy,  therefore,  was  soon  formed 
against  him,  at  the  liead  of  which  queen  Iiabel  and  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, a  nobleman  of  great  power,  were  associated. 

5.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  combination  of  the  nobles,  while 
the  queen  secretly  assisted  their  designs,  would  be  too  powerful 
against  tlie  efforts  of  a  weak  king  and  a  vain  favourite.   The  king, 
timid  and  wavering,  banished  him  (A.D.  1312]  at  their  solicitation, 
and  recalled  him  soon  after.  This  was  sufficient  to  spread  an  alarm 
over  the  whole  kingdom;  all  the  great  barons  flew  to  arms,  and  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  irresistible  con- 
federacy.   The  unhappy  Edward,  instead  of  attempting  to  make 
resistance,  sought  only  for  safety  :  ever  happy  in  the  company  of 
liis  favourite,  he  embarked  at  Teignmouth,  and  sailed  with  him  to 
Scarborough,  where  he  left  Gavestone  as  in  a  place  of  safety,  and 
then  went  back  to  York  himself,  either  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose 
his  enemies,  or  by  his  presence  to  allay  their  animosity.  6.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gavestone  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke;  and  had  the  garrison  been  sufficiently  supplied  with 
provisions,  the  place  would  have  been  impregnable.  But  Gavestone, 
sensible  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  garrison,  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  offer  terms  of  capitulation.    He  stipulated  that  he 
should  remain  in  Pembroke's  hands  as  a  prisoner  for  two  months : 
and  that  endeavours  should  be  used  in  the  mean  time  for  a  general 
accommodation.   7.  But  Pembroke  had  no  intention  that  he  should 
escape  so  easily ;  he  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of 
Deddington,  near  Banbury,  where,  on  pretence  of  other  business, 
he  left  him  with  a  feeble  guard,  of  which  the  earl  of  Warwick 
having  received  information,  attacked  the  castle  in  which  the  un« 
fortunate  Gavestone  was  confined,  and  quickly  made  himself  master 
of  his  person.    The  earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  { 
were  soon  apprised  of  Warwick's  success,  and  informed  that  their 
common  enemy  was  now  in  custody  in  Warwick  castle.    Thither,  ' 
therefore,  they  hastened  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation  upon  the  fate  of  their  prisoner.    This  was  of  no  long  con-  I 
tinuance ;  they  unanimously  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  kingdom,  and  cave  him  no  time  to  ^pare  for  his 
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execution.  They  instantly  had  him  conveyed  to  a  place  called 
Blacklow-hill,  where  a  Welsh  executioner,  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

9.  To  add  to  Edward's  misfortunes,  he  soon  after  suffered  a  most 
signal  defeat  from  the  Scots  army  under  Bruce,  nearBannockbum  * ; 
and  this  drove  him  once  more  to  seek  for  relief  in  some  favourite's 
company.  10.  The  name  of  his  new  favourite  was  Hugh  de  Spen- 
ser, a  young  man  of  a  noble  English  family,  of  some  merit  and 
very  engaging  accomplishments.  His  father  was  a  person  of  a 
much  more  estimable  character  tlian  the  son ;  he  was  venerable  for 
his  years,  and  respected  through  life  for  his  wisdom,  his  valour, 
and  liis  integrity.  11.  But  these  excellent  qualities  were  all  dimi- 
nished and  vilified  from  the  moment  he  and  his  son  began  to  share 
tiie  king's  favour,  who  even  dispossessed  some  lords  unjustly  of  their 
estates,  in  order  to  accumulate  them  upon  his  favourite.  This  was 
a  pretext  the  king's  enemies  had  been  long  seeking  Cor  :  the  earls 
of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  arms;  sentence  was  procured 
from  parliament  of  perpetual  exile  against  the  two  Spensers,  and  a 
forfeiture  of  their  fortunes  and  estates.  12.  The  king,  however,  at 
last  rousing  from  his  lethargy,  took  the  field  in  the  defence  of  his 
beloved  Spenser,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  pressed 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  so  closely,  that  he  had  not  time  to  collect  his 
forces  together ;  and,  flying  from  one  place  to  another,  he  was  at 
last  stopped  in  his  way  towards  Scotland  by  Sir  Andrew  Harcla,  and 
made  prisoner.  13.  As  he  had  formerly  shown  little  mercy  to 
Gavestone,  there  was  very  little  extended  to  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion. He  was  condemned  by  a  court-martial ;  and  led,  mounted 
on  a  lean  horse,  to  an  eminence  near  Pomf^et,  in  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  indignity,  where  he  was  beheaded  by  a  Londoner. 

H.  A  rebellion,  thus  crushed,  served  only  to  increase  the  pride 
and  rapacity  of  young  Spenser;  most  of  the  forfeitures  were  seized 
for  his  use ;  and  in  his  promptitude  to  seize  the  delinquents,  he  was 
guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapine  and  injustice  '. 


Qtieitians  for  Examination. 
1.  What  WM  the  digposition  of  Edward  II.  ? 

'  Near  SlirliDg.  Edward  was  bo  sore  of  conqoest.  that  he  brou(;bl  with  him 
William  Baston.  a  Carmelite,  and  a  famous  poet,  to  celebrate  his  victory. 

*  In  the  year  1315,  the  perpetual  rains  and  cold  weather  having  not  only 
destroyed  the  harvest,  bat  produced  a  mortality  among  the  cattle,  the  parlia- 
iQent  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  prices  of  provisions.  The  rates  established 
vere,  of  oar  present  money,  as  follows .-  for  the  best  ox,  not  com  fed,  3/.  &#., 
corn  fed.  3/.  12«.;  a  fat  hog.  two  years  old,  tos.;  a  wether,  unshorn,  5i., 
iborn,  3«.  6d. ;  a  fat  goose,  sevenpence  halfpenny ;  a  fat  capon,  6d. ;  a  fat  hen, 
^<1- ;  two  chickens,  3d. ;  foar  pigeons,  Zd. ;  and  twenty-four  eggs,  3tf . 
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1.  Whal  wai  hii  conducl  In  reglrd  U  Soolland ! 

i,  Whit  wt>  Ihe  ehiricler  of  GiTeatone,  (be  king's  flnt  favourite? 

4.  Who  formed  a  conspiracy  againal  Ihe  liing? 

i.  Whal  aai  ihe  conduct  of  Iha  king  on  Ibiioccaiion? 

e.  Where  waiGaveilonebeileged^aDd  on  what  conditiooi  did  lie  inm 
himgdr? 

7,  i.  Were  iheae  cooditiana  obsened  ?  and  what  was  Ihe  conduct  of  lb 
hies  loirardahim? 

».  What  nilsforluneB  did  Edward  experience  In  Scolland  ? 
to.  Who  were  ibc  SpenseraF 

11.  On  what  pretext  did  the  king's  enemie«  fly  la  arm»? 

12.  How  did  the  king  act  on  ibi*  emergenc)  7 

13.  Whal  was  Ih- manner  of  executing  the  earl  of  l^ncaalcr? 


1.  (A.D.  133S.)Biit  he  was  now  to  oppose  a  more  Tormidable ene- 
my in  queen  Isabella,  a  cruel,  haughty  womaa,  who  fled  over  to 
France,  and  rerused  to  appear 
Id  England  till  Spenser  was 
removed  from  the  royal  pre- 
sence, and  luDisUed  the  king- 
dom. By  this  reply  she  gained 
two  very  considerable  advan- 
■  lages;  she  became  popular  in 
England,  where  Spenser  was 
un  e  ally  disliked;  and  liar) 
the  plea  u  e  of  enjoying  the 
omp  ny  of  a  young  noble- 
man who  e  name  was  Horli- 
me  upon  whom  she  bad 
la  ely  pta  ed  her  alTections. 
j  and     horn  she  Indulged  witli 

all  I  familiarilies  that  tier 
criminal  pa&don  could  confer.  2.  The  queen's  court  now,  there- 
fore, hecame  a  lanctaary  for  all  the  malcontents  who  were  banish- 
ed their  own  country,  or  who  chose  to  come  over.  Accoi^ingly. 
soon  after,  accompanied  by  three  thousand  men-at-arms,  she  set 
out  from  Oori '  harbour,  and  landed  safely,  without  opposition,  on 
'  Uorl.  or  UordrcchI,  iia  city  of  Holland  Bllaaledonanislandot  the  Hense. 
By  au  irrupUon  of  the  riier  Mcuae,  levenly-lwo  villagci  and  one  hundred 
Ihousond  persona  were  lost.  II  is  aiild  lo  haie  been  occaaiooed  bj  ibe  malice 
of  a  man,  who  wished  lo  inundale  his  nei^hhour'a  gronnd,  by  detlrojinn  thp 
dyke  near  his  home. 
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the  coast  of  Suffolk.  She  no  sooner  appeared  than  there  seemed  a 
general  revolt  in  her  favour :  and  the  unfortunate  king  found  the 
spirit  of  disloyalty  was  not  confined  to  the  capital  alone,  but  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  kingdom.  3.  He  had  placed  some  dependence 
upon  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  in  the  castle  of  Bristol, 
under  the  command  of  the  elder  Spenser ;  but  they  mutinied  against 
their  governor,  and  that  unfortunate  favourite  was  delivered  up, 
and  condemned  by  the  tumultuous  barons  to  the  most  ignoininiotis 
death.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  in  his  armour ;  his  body  was  cut 
in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Win- 
chester, where  it  was  set  upon  a  pole,  and  exposed  to  the  po- 
pulace. 

4.  Young  Spenser,  the  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  survive  his 
father ;  he  was  taken,  with  some  others  who  had  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  wretched  king,  in  an  obscure  convent  in  Wales,  and  the 
merciless  victors  resolved  to  glut  their  revenge  in  adding  insult  to 
cruelty.  The  queen  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  formality  of  a  trial, 
but  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  led  forth  before  the  insulting 
populace,  and  seemed  to  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  feasting  her  eyes 
with  his  distresses.  5.  The  gibbet  erected  for  his  execution  was 
fifty  feet  high ;  his  head  was  sent  to  London,  where  the  citizens  re- 
ceived it  in  brutal  triumph,  and  fixed  it  on  the  bridge.  Several 
other  lords  also  shared  his  fate ;  all  deserving  pity,  indeed,  had 
they  not  themselves  formerly  justified  the  present  inhumanity  by  set- 
ting a  cruel  exemple. 

6.  In  the  meantime  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  refuge  in  Wales^ 
was  quickly  discovered,  and  delivered  up  to  his  adversaries,  who 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  grossness  of  their  treatment.  He 
was  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of 
the  people,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  A  charge  was  soon  after 
exhibited  against  him,  in  which  no  other  crimes  but  his  incapacity 
to  govern,  his  indolence,  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his  being  swayed 
by  evil  counsellors,  were  objected  against  him.  His  deposition  was 
quickly  voted  by  parliament ;  he  was  assigned  a  pension  for  his 
support ;  his  son  Edward,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  fixed  upon  to 
succeed  him,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during  the  mtno- 
rity.  7.  The  deposed  monarch  but  a  short  time  survived  his  mis- 
fortunes; he  was  sent  from  prison  to  prison,  a  wretched  outcast, 
and  the  sport  of  his  inhuman  keepers.  He  liad  been  at  first  con- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster ;  but  this  nobleman 
showing  some  marks  of  respect  and  pity,  he  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  delivered  over  to  lords  Berkeley,  Montravers,  and 
Goumay,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him  a 
month  about.  8.  Whatever  his  treatment  from  lord  Berkeley 
might  have  been,  the  other  two  seemed  resolved  that  he  should 
enjoy  none  of  the  comforts  of  life  while  in  their  custody.  They 
practised  every  kind  of  indignity  upon  him,  ^as  if  their  design  had 
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been  to  ooMliraU  hU  death  bjr  the  bilterneu  of  hit  Euffbringi. 
(A.D.  1318.)  Bui  when  bU  persecutors  wvr  that  bii  death  might  doI 
arrive,  even  uniter  every  cruelty,  till  a  revolution  had  been  madt 
in  liis  favour,  they  resolved  Lo  rid  Ihemielves  of  Iheir  fears  by  des- 
troying hini  at  once.  9.  Accordingly  bis  two  keepen,  Gounuy 
and  Honlravers,  came  lo  Berkeley  castle,  where  Edward  was  Uitn  ' 
confined,  and  murdered  him  by  a  most  cruel  and  torturingproces). 
which  left  no  marks  of  external  violence. 


The  While  Tower,  •outln'; 


QiifilioHS  for  Examination. 

I.  What  othFrenemi  had  Edward  now  id  oppose? 

!,  Was  tbfreany  revolUn  lie  queen's  faropr'and  by  whom  « 

oompRnied  J 
.  What  happened  to  the  alder  Bpeniar; 
I.  In  whsl  manner  wai  Che  jrounget  Speosar  eiecDtKl  > 
a.  Whal  were  ihe  praceediDgs  againil  the  king? 
T.  Did  the  king  long  lurvive  hit  misforlanea  i  '., 

t.  Can  ion  relate  the  indigailiea  practised  upon  him  ?~ 
t.  'What  was  the  manner  of  the  liing'a  mnrder?  and  by  whom  v 
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EiBperoTt  of  lite  Weii. 
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Htnry  VIII,     .       iJOt 


Philip  V,   .  . 
ChirlMlV.   . 
mmia  of  Portugal 


EMINENT  PEB80^S, 


Jobn  OITord.  (irchbiBhop  of  Ctnlrrburj.  Tbomti  PIsnugenM,  carl  of  Lan- 
Msler.  BogCT.Iord  Morllnwri  Piers  Gavealoneind  the  iwoSppnsprB,  fnvou- 
riiosorthe  king. 


It  was  daring  ihla  nign  lh«l  Pope  Clemfnl  T.  «bollih«d  ihe  Order  of  (he 
Knlgbu  Temptirs.  The  Bboip  engraTlnn  rrpmcnis  ■  Knighl  in  (he  c««- 
lume  ol  (he  Order. 
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heir  to  the  crown.  But  first  he,  in  a  formal  manner,  consulted  his 
parliament  on  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking,  obtained  their  ap- 
probation, received  a  proper  supply  of  wool,  which  he  intended ; 
to  barter  with  the  Flemings ;  and  being  attended  witii  a  body  or 
English  forces,  and  several  of  his  nobility,  he  sailed  into  Flanders,  \ 
big  with  his  intended  conquests. 

9.  The  first  great  advantage  gained  by  the  English  was  in  a  naval 
engagement  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  which  the  French  lost  two 
hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  had  thirty  thousand  of  their  seamen 
and  two  of  their  admirals  slain. 

10.  The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  the  devastation 
caused  by  his  troops,  who  dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country^  soon  spread  universal  consternation  through 
the  French  court.  Caen  was  taicen  and  plundered  by  the  English 
without  mercy;  the  villages  and  towns,  even  up  to  Paris,  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  the  French  had  no  other  resource,  but,  by 
brealcing  down  their  bridges,  to  attempt  putting  a  stop  to  the  in- 
vader's career.  IK  Philip,  then  king  of  France,  was  not  idle  In 
making  preparations  to  repress  the  enemy.  He  had  stationed  one 
of  his  generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with  an  army  on  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which  Edward  was  to  pass ;  wliile  he 
himself,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  advan- 
ced to  give  the  English  battle. 

12.  As  bolh  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  sight  of  each  other, 
nothing  was  so  eagerly  expected  on  each  side  as  a  battle;  and 
although  the  forces  were  extremely  disproportionate,  the  English 
amounting  only  to  thirty  thousand,  the  French  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  yet  Edward  resolved  to  indulge  the  impetuosity 
of  his  troops,  and  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  He  accordingly 
cliose  his  ground  with  advantage,  near  the  village  of  Crescy  • ,  and 
there  determined  to  wait  with  tranquillity  the  shock  of  the  enemy. 
He  drew  up  his  men  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into  three  | 
lines.  The  first  was  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of  Wales;! 
the  second  was  conducted  by  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel;! 
and  the  third,  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve,  was  headed  by  the  king  in' 
p^son. 

13.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  impelled  by  resentment,  and  con- 
fident of  his  numbers,  was  more  solicitous  in  bringing  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement  than  prudent  in  taking  measures  for  its  success.  He 
led  on  his  army  in  three  bodies  opposite  to  those  of  the  English. 
The  first  line  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bow  men; 
the  second  body  was  led  by  the  king  of  France's  brother ;  and  he 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  a  third. 

'  Here  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  slain,  and  the  motto,  ""Ich  dien,*'  I  serve, 
was  found  under  the  ostrich  feathers  which  he  wore  on  his  helmet.  Edward,! 
the  Black  Prince,  adopted  this  moilo,and  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  thej 
motto  of  the  prince  of  Wales.   At  this  battle,  cannon  were  first  made  use  or. 
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Qaettiont  for  Sxamiimtion. 
1  Sj  ■tasm,  and  in  «kil  manner,  were  llic  upcrilians  of  Ihs  gavorni 

enaducted  .' 
<.  Wlat  was  Uwcanduct  of  Iheklngil  ihit  lime.' 
>  WlMt  «BB  thefaleoCMarlimer^ 

tVbat  was  Ihe  qiutcn'g  puuishmcnl? 
1.  Id  what  uniterlaking  did  Eiiward  succeed  ' 
s.mat  Is  ibcSaDc  lowp 

I.  IViial  was  the  Drst  adraniage  gainod  by  Ibe  Eni;Ji9h  ? 

II.  What  (ltd  ihe  English  in  France  ? 

II.  Wbat  preparHllons  did  Ibe  king  of  France  make  lo  oppose  Kdnard' 
a.  Where  did  Edward  chooie  hia  ground? 

Howdidhedrawupbiiaroii'^aDd  irba eoDduoled  it? 
li.  Uow  did  Pbilip  lead  oo  bis  army  ? 


In  headlong  cl^argi-  succes 
Bui  mollonleii  as  his  own 
Undaunled  Edward  mol  lb 


I.  (A.D.  I3ts.)  About  three  in  Hie  allernooD,  tlie  famous  bailie  ol' 
Ctescy  begao,  by  llie  French  king's  onleriDg  tlie  Genoese  arrjiers  to 
rtiarge  ;  but  they  were  so  Tatigued  with  tlieir  raarcli,  tliat  they  cried 
oul  for  a  little  rest  before  tliey  sliould  engage.   Tlie  count  Alen^'Oii, 
hJDg  Informed  or  their  petition,  rode  up,  and  reviled  tliem  as 
cowards,  commanding  them  to  begin  tlieir  onset  willioul  delay. 
Their  reluctance  to  begin  was 
ilill  more  iocreased  hy  a  heavy 
^ower,  which  fell  at  that  in- 
iliDt,  and  relaxed  their  bow- 
slrings;  so  that  the  discliai^e 
Biey  made  produced  but  very 
mile  effect.    2.  On  the  other 
kind,  Ihe  English  archers,  who 
lud  kept  their  hows  in  cases, 
'od  were  favoured  by  a  sudden 
jieam  of  sunshine,  that  rather 
ilaz7ied  the  enemy,  let  fly  tlieir  : 
in-ows  so  thick,  and  with  sucli  \ 
inod  aim,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  among  the  Genoese  but 
liurry.terror,  and  dismay.  The 
■English  3rcher«  were  at  this 
{>«riod  coDsidered  the  best  in 
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the  world,  and  long  maintained  their  superiority.  The  cross-bow 
was  used  as  well  as  the  eommon  bow,  but  the  latter  was  the  fa- 1 
vourite  English  weapon;  the  difference  between  them  will  easily 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  presence  of  mind  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  confusion,  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge. 
The  French  cavalry,  however,  commanded  by  the  count  Aiencon, 
wheeling  round,  sustained  the  combat,  and  began  to  hem  the  Eng- 
lish in.  3.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  now    came   to 
assist  the  prince,  who  appeared  foremost  in  the  very  shock  ;  and, 
wherever  he  appeared,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  thickest  of 
the  battle  was  now  gathered  around  him,  and  the  valour  of  a  boy  tilled 
veterans  with  astonishment ;  but  their  surprise  at  his  courage  could 
not  give  way  to  their  fears  for  his  safety.  Being  apprehensive  that 
some  mischance  might  happen  to  him  at  the  end,  an  officer  was 
dispatched  to  the  king,  desiring  that  succours  might  be  sent  to  the 
prince's  relief.   4.  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time,  with  great  tran- 
quillity, viewed  the  engagement  from   a  windmill,   demanded, 
with  seeming  deliberation,  if  his  son  were  dead ;  but  being  an- 
swered that  he  still  lived,  and  was  giving  astonishing  instances  of 
his  valour.  **  ThenJteiT  my  generals,"  cried  the  king,  *'  that  he 
shall  have  no  assistance  from  me ;  the  honour  of  the  day  shall  be 
his ;  let  him  show  himself  worthy  of  the  profession  of  arms,  and  let 
him  be  indebted  to  his  own  merit  alone  for  victory."  This  speech 
being  reported  to  tlie  prince  and  his  attendants,  inspired  them 
with  new  courage ;  they  made  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  French  ca- 
valry, and  count  Alen^on,  their  bravest  commander,  was  slain. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  their  total  overthrow :  the  French,  being 
now  without  a  competent  leader,  were  thrown  into  confusion ;  the 
whole  army  look  to  flight,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
pursuers  without  mercy,  till  night  stopped  the  carnage.  6.  Never 
was  a  victory  more  seasonable,  or  less  bloody  to  the  English  than 
this.   Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  the  con- 
querors lost  but  one  squire,  three  knights,  "^md  a  few  of  inferior 
rank. 

But  this  victory  was  attended  with  still  more  substantial  advan- 
tages; for  Edward,  as  moderate  in  conquest  as  prudent  in  his  me- 
thods to  obtain  it,  resolved  to  secure  an  easy  entrance  into  France 
for  the  future.  7.  With  this  view  he  laid  siege  to  Calais,  at  tliat 
lime  defended  by  John  de  Vienne,  an  experienced  commander,  and 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence.  These  operations, 
though  slow  were  at  length  successful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  go- 
vernor made  a  noble  defence,  that  he  excludejl  all  the  useless 
raouUis  from  the  city,  which  Edward  generously  permitted  to  pass. 
8.  Edward  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  famine^  and  it  was  at  length 
taken  after  a  twelve  months'  siege,  the  defendants  having^been  , 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  He  resolved  to  punish  tl^bsli-  ^ 
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nacy  of  the  townsmen  by  the  death  of  six  of  the  most  considerable 
citizens,  who  offered  themselves,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to 
satiate  his  indignation  j  but  he  spared  iheir  lives  at  tlie  interces* 
sion  of  the  queen* 

9*  While  Edward  was  reaping  victories  upon  the  continent,  the 
Scots,  ever  willing  to  embrace  a  favourable  opportunity  of  rapine 
and  roveflge,  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a  numerous  army,  headed 
by  David  Bruce,  their  king.  This  unexpected  invasion,  at  such  a 
juncture,  alarmed  the  English,  but  was  not  capable  of  intimidating 
them.  10.  Lionel)  Edward's  son,  who  was  left  guardian  of  England 
during  his  father's  absence,  was  yet  too  young  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  ao  armyi  but  the  victories  on  the  continent 
seemed  to  inspire  even  women  with  valour.  Philippa,  Edward's 
<iucen,  took  upon  her  the  conduct  of  the  field,  and  prepared  to 
repulse  the  enemy  in  person:  accordingly,  having  made  Lord 
Percy  general  under  her,  she  met  the  Scots  at  a  place  called  Nevil's 
Cross,  near  Durham,  and  offered  them  battle.  11.  The  Scots  king 
was  m  less  impatient  to  engage ;  he  imagined  that  lie  might  obtain 
air  easy  victor}'  against  undisciplined  troops,  and  headed  by  a  wo- 
man. But  he  was  miserably  deceived «  His  army  was  quickly  rout- 
ed and  driven  from  the  field.  Fifteen  thousand  of  his  men  were 
cut  to  pieces;  and  he  himself,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and 
knights,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  London 
A.D.  1346. 

13.  A  victory  itfened  by  the  Black  Prince,  near  Poictiers,  fol- 
lowed  not  long  after,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  led  in  triumph  through  London,  amidst  an  amazing 
concourse  of  spectators.  Two  kings,  prisoners  in  the  same  court, 
and  at  the  same  time,  were  considered  as  glorious  achievements ; 
but  all  that  England  gained  by  them  was  only  glory.  Whatever 
was  won  in  France,  with  all  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  expense 
of  preparation,  was  successively,  and  in  a  manner  silently,  lost, 
without  the  mortification  of  a  defeat. 

13.  The  English,  by  their  frequent  supplies,  liad  be^n  quite 
exhausted,  and  were  unable  to  continue  an  army  in  the  field. 
Charles,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  John,  who  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  cautiously  forbore  to  come  to  any 
decisive  engagement;  but  was  content  to  let  his  enemies  waste  their 
strength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortified  country.  When  they  were 
tired,  he  then  was  sure  to  sally  forth,  and  possess  himself  of  such 
places  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend.  14.  He  first  fell 
upon  Ponthieu}  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates  to 
him  i  those  of  St.  Valois,  Rue,  and  Croloy,  imitated  the  example  j 
and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  to  total  sub- 
mission. The  southern  provinces  were,  in  tlie  same  manner,  in- 
vaded by  his  generals,  with  equal  success;  while  the  Black  Prince, 
destitute  of  supplies  from  England,  and  wasted  by  a  cruel  and  con- 

10 
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sumptive  disorder,  was  obliged  to  relurD  to  his  Dative  country, 
leaving  the  affairs  or  the  South  of  France  in  a  most  desperate  con- 
dilion.  IS.  But  wliat  or  all  otber  things  served  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  latter  part  of  this  splendid  reign,  was  the  approaciiiiig 
death  of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  constitution  showed  but  too  ma- 
nirestly  the  symptoms  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  This  valiant  and 
accomplished  prince  died  in  the  forly-sixtii  year  of  iiis  age,  leaving 
liehind  him  a  character  without  a  single  blemish;  and  a  degree 
of  sorrow  among  the  people  that  time  could  scarcely  alleviate. 

16.  Tlie  Ling  was  most  sensibly  afTected  with  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  tried  every  art  to  allay  his  uneasiness.  He  removed  himself 
entirely  Irom  tiie  duties  and  burdens  of  the  state,  and  left  his  king- 
dom to  be  plundered  by  a  set  otrapocioui  ministers,  lie  did  not 
survive  the  consequences  of  his  bad  conduct,  but  died  about  a  year 
after  the  prince,  at  Sheene,  in  Surrey,  deserted  by  all  his  courtiers, 
even  by  tliose  who  had  grown  rich  by  his  bounty.  He  expired  in 
the  slxty-Hah  year  of  his  age,  and  ntty-flrst  of  his  reign,  1371 ;  a 
prince  more  admired  than  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  more  an  ob- 
ject of  their  applause  than  their  sorrow. 
t7.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  insti- 
tuted ;  the  numl>er  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-four  persons  besides  tlie  king. 
A  story  prevails,  but  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority,  that  the  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  at  a  ball,  happening 
to  drop  her  garter,  the  king  took  it 
up,  and  presented  It  to  her  with  these 
words,  "  Honitoit  qaimal  ypente;" 
—"  Evil  he  to  him  that  evil  tbinks. " 
This  accident,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to 
tbe  order  and  the  motto  ',  A.D.  1349. 
Edward  left  many  children  by  bis 
queen  Pbilippa  o(  Bainkault.  His  eld- 
est SOD,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before 
him)  but  he  left  a  son  named  Bicbard, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  *. 


'  "  Some  do  alllrme,  Ihat  lliis  order  brganne  tjrst  by  king  Rlcliard  Craur  de 
Lion,  al  the  slejie  ot  the  cilic  o(  Acres,  where  in  his  grcale  necessylie  therr 
WIS  bul  twenty-live  knighls  ibat  ffrmiyc  and  aureije  abode  by  him.  where  he 
caused  all  of  them  lo  wear  IhoDgcs  of  blue  loyUicre  aboule  Iheir  legges.  and 
■tlervards  ihf  y  were  called  knighls."—  RaateU't  Clironicle. 

•  In  lliia  reign  (lie  Elalulc  nf  high  treason  was  HrsI  enacted.  SI.  Stephen's 
Cliapel  (lale  the  Hoose  o(  CommoiiB]  was  built,  and  Windsor  Caslle  changed 
from  a  fortress  lo  a  palace. 


M  operiied  In  bvaur  at  ibe  Engliib  archm  > 
Willi  adranuge  did  (he  prince  ot  Wales  take  of  il? 

3.  Wbat  astoDJBliing  braierjdid  Ibe  prince  display' 

4,  What  answer  did  (he  lung  maiie,  when  ke  was  requested  (o  send  relief  Co 

6.  How  many  did  (he  English  lose  in  the  battle? 
s.  Bdw  long  did  Edward  besiege  Calais? 
s.  Whaldid  Ibe  Scols  in  Ibe  mean  lime? 

0.  What  female  prepared  la  repulse  the  enemi  > 
I-  Wbalwas  thefateaf  the  Scotch? 

1.  What  did  England  gain  by  its  rojal  prisoners' 

t.  What  obliged  [be  Black  Prince  to  return  lo  England  ' 

i.  What  cbaraoler  is  Eiven  ol  the  prince  ? 

T.  When  was  the  order  of  Ihe  Garter  inslitu[ed  I 

Wbat  accident  is  said  (0  bale  given  rise  lo  Ihelnslilulion  of  (his  ordi-r' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

RICHARR    II. 


1.  (A.D.  l37T.}BiCHARDtlieSecond  was  buletevea  years  old  when 
lie  came  to  tlie  throne  of  hU  grandfather,  and  found  the  people 
discouteiiled  and  poor,  Uie  nohles  proud  and  rebellious.  As  he  was 
a  mioor,  the  government  wai  vested  In  Die  hands  of  his  three  uncles, 
llie  dukes  of  Lancaster,  \ork,  and  Gloucester;  and  as  the  late  king 
liad  left  the  kingdom  involved  in  many  dangerous  and  expensive 
wars,  which  demanded  large  and  constant  supplies,  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  increased  [n  proportion.  2.  The  expenses  of  arma- 
ments to  race  Uie  enemy  on  every  side,  and  a  want  of  economij  in 
the  administration,  entirely  esliauited  the  treasury;  and  a  new  tax 
of  lliree  groats  od  every  person  above  flUeen  was  granted  liy 
parllamenl  as  a  supply.  The  indignation  of  Hie  people  liad  been  for 
some  time  increasing;  but  a  tax  so  uuequilatile,  in  which  the  ridi 

>id  no  more  tlian  the  poor,  kindled  the  resenlmeat  of  the  iBttsf 
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into  a  flame,  8.  It  began  m  Essex,  where  a  report  was  industriously 
^read  that  the  peasants  were  to  be  destroyed,  their  hoases,immed, 
aod  their  farms  plundered.  A  blacksmith,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Wat  Tyler,  was  the  flrst  that  incited  them  to  arms.   The  tax- 
gatherers,  coming  to  tlits'man's  bouse  while  he  was  at  work, 
demanded  payment  for  hfs  daughter,  which  he  refuged,  alleging  she. 
was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  the  act.  4.  One  of  the  brutal  col- 
lectors insisted  on  her  being  a  full-grown  woman,  and  behaved  in 
ttie  most  indecent  manner.  This  provoked  the  father  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  instantly  struck  him  dead  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer. 
The  standerfr*by  applauded  his  spirit,  and  one  and  ail  resolved  to 
defend  his  conduct.   He  was  considered  a^ampion  in  the  cause, 
iiQd  appointed  the  leader  and  $pok»tman  of  the  peopl^«5.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  disorders  committed  by  this  tumultuous  rabble ,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  rose  in  arms :  they  burned  and  plundered 
wherever  tliey  came,  and  revenged  upon  their  former  masters  ail 
tiiose  insults  which  they  had  long  sustained  with  impunity.  As  the 
discontent  was  general,  the  insurgents  increased  in  proportion  as 
they  approached  the  capital.  The  flame  soon  propagated  itself  into 
Kent,  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  Lin- 
coln. 6.  They  were  found  to  amount  to  above  a  hundred  thousand 
men  by  the  time  they  were  arrived  at  Blackheath.  At  the  head  of  one 
party  of  these  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  led  bis  men  into  Smithtield, 
where  he  was  met  l)y  the  Ichig,  who  invited  him  to  a  conference, 
under  a  pretence  of  hearing  and  redressing  his  grievances,  Tyler, 
ordering  his  companions  to  retire  till  he  should  give  them  i  signal, 
boldly  ventured  to  meet  the  king  in  the  midst  of  bis  retinue,  and 
accordingly  began  the  conference.*  7.  The  demands'of  this  dema- 
gogue are  censured  by  all  the  historians  of  the  time,  as  Insolent  and 
extravagant;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  mpre  just  than  those  they  have 
delivered  for  him.  He  required  that  all  slaves  should  be  set  free, 
and  all  commonages  should  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ; 
and  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  passed  for  the  late  outrages. 
8.  Whilst  he  made  these  demands,  he  noW  and  then  lifted  up  his 
sword  in  a  menacing  manner;  which  insolence  so  raised  the  in- 
dignati0p  of  William  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  London,  attending 
on  the  king,  that  without  considering  the  danger  to  which  he 
exposed  his  majesty,  he  stunned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  his  mace, 
while  one  of  the  king's  knights  riding  up,  dispatched  him  with  his 
sword.  9.  The  mutineres,  seeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  them- 
selves to  take  revenge;  and  their  bows  were  now  bent  for  execu- 
tion, when  Richard,  though  not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of  age, 
rode  up  to  the  rebels,  and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  cried 
out,  "What,  my  people,  wiH  you  then  kill  your  kingP  Be  not  con- 
cerned for  the  lossL^of  your  leader;  I  myself  will  now  be  your 
leader;  1  myself  wiU  now  be  yoilr*geiHf7al ;  follow  me  now  into 
the  field,  and  you  shall  have  whatever  you  desire."   The  awed 
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miillllude  Iramedialet;  dcEbled  :  they  followed  the  ling,  at  if 
mechanically,  into  tlie  Held,  and  there  he  granted  them  the  same 
rliarler  that  he  had  l<«rare  given  to  Iheir  companions,  but  nhicli  he 
soon  aderward  revoked  in  parliament '. 

10.  Hillierto  the  king  had  acted  under  tlie  control  of  the  regenqi, 
who  did  all  they  could  devise  to  abridge  his  power.  However,  in  an 
extraordinary  council  of  tlie  nobility,  assembled  after  Easter,  he,  te 
llie  aslODlshment  of  ail  present,  desired  to  know  liis  age ;  and  being 
lold  ttiat  lie  was  turned  of  two-aud-twenty,  he  alleged  that  it  was 
time  then  for  him  to  govern  without  helpj  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  lital  he  sliould  bedeprivedofthoseriglits  which  the  meanest 
of  Ills  subjects  enjoyed. 

11.  Beinytlius  set  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  business  of  govern- 
ment at  discretion,  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  wanted  those  arts 
that  are  usually  found  to  procure  a  lasting  respect;  he  was  fond  of 
luxurious  pleasures  and  idle  ostentation;  he  admitted  the  raeanesl 
ranks  to  his  familiarity ;  and  bis  conversation  was  not  adapted  to 
impress  these  with  a  reverence  for  his  morals  or  abilities.  I!.  Tlie 
cruelty  sliown  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  upon  slight  suspl- 
rlons,  was  sent  to  confinement  in  (^lais,  and  there  murdered  ia 
prison,  with  some  other  acts  eqnally  arbitrary,  did  not  fait  to  in- 
crease  Uiose  animosities  which  had  already  taken  deep  root  in  the 
kingdom.  The  aggrandizement  of  some  new  favourites  contributed 


'  Gower,  Ibe  poel.  vrole  rame  Latin  Tenesw 
ihii  rvbelKon.  pari  of  Khicb  sre  here  inaerled,  n  a 

specimen  ot  tbe  litecaUre  al  (his  reign;  nor  will 
ihey  be  less  acceptable,  we  irusl.from  Iheludicieus 
cffecl  prodoceiJ  bj    pulling  English    nick-namf* 
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still  morelo  make  Ibe  king  odJouB;  but  though  he  seemed  rewlved, 
by  alJ  bis  aclioM,  to  set  his  subjects  against  him,  it  was  accident 
thai  gave  occasion  for  his  overllrrow.  13.  Tiie  duke  oC  Hereford 
appeared  in  parliament,  and  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having 
spoken  udilioui  words  against  his  majesty  in  a  private  conversation. 
Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hererord  tiie  lie,  and  ottered  to 
prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat.  As  proofs  were  wanting  for 
1^1  trial,  the  lords  readily  acquiesced  in  that  mode  of  delermina- 
lioD;  Ibe  time  and  place  were  appointed,  and  (tie  whole  nation 
wailed  with  xnxlous  suspense  for  the  event.  U.  At  length  the  day 


arrived  on  which  the  duel  was  to  lie  fought;  and  the  champions 
having  just  began  their  career,  the  king  Stopped  the  combat,  and 
ordered  both  the  combatants  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  he  banished  for  life,  but  the  duke  of  Hereford  only  for  ten 
years.  Thus  the  one  was  condemned  to  exile  without  being  charged 
wilh  any  offence,  and  Hie  other  without  being  convicted  of  any 
crime.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
<)espondence  at  the  judgment  awarded  against  him  :  he  retired  to 
Venice,  where,  in  a  little  time  alter,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
1^.  Hereford's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  resigned  and  submis- 
sive, which  so  pleased  the  king,  that  he  consented  to  shorten  the 
date  of  his  banisliment  four  years ;  and  he  also  granted  him  lelters- 
paleal,  ensuring  him  the  enjoyment  of  any  inheritance  which  should 
Tall  to  him  during  liis  absence ;  but  upon  llie  death  of  bis  father,  the 
EKat  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  shortly  after,  Bicbard 
Mvoked  those  letters,  and  retained  the  possession  of  the  Larcasler 
estate  to  himself.  A.O.  I3SR. 
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QuBtUom  for  BMitninatitm. 

I.  At  wbat  age  and  upder  what  circumstaDces  did  RichArd  conie  to  the 
throne? 
In  whoie  bands  wai  the govemment  vested? 
S.  Who  was  the  Ont  person  that  eicited  the  people  to  arms? 
5, 6,  Whaidiftorders  were  coromiited  by  the  rebels  ?  and  who  was  ibefr  leader ' 
T.  What  coDditipns  wore  requested  from  ibe  king  by  Wat  Tyler  ? 
8.  By  whom  was  Wat  Tyler  slain  ? 
y.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  thts  occasion  ? 
10.  Did  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  king  serve  to  make  him  respected  b) 

hissubjecls? 
13.  What  gave  occasion  to  his  overthrow? 
1  i.  With  what  severity  did  Ihe  king  treat  Norfolk  and  Hereford  ? 


SECTION  II. 

'*  Thus  when  you  see  this  land  by  faction  tost, 
Her  nobles  ilain,  her  laws,  her  freedom  losi ; 
Let  this  reflection  from  the  action  flow.        '' 
We  ne'er  from  foreign  foes  can  ruin  know  .* 
Ob !  let  us  then  inteitine  disoord  sbnn. 
W«  ne'er  can  be  bill  by  purselrei  undoqe."— -  Savacb. 

10.  FU'front,  a.  ftOtorlMi,  |  this  hlitpnM  i|  l|  liaed  flsruratlvvly,  and 

IS.  Dol'ticed,  i>iirt.  dvovnirt,  OTerfloV»4  j  (to  I  Biffnifl«B  ti^t.%  mq«||  tilood  vm  »P<lt.} 

1.  (A.D.  1398.)  BocH  compUoated  injuries  served  to  inflame  the 
resentment  of  Hereford  against  the  king;  and  iltbough  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  it,  he  now  set  no  bounds  to  hli  IndigBatioi),  but 
even  conceived  a  desire  of  dethroning  a  person  who  had  shown 
himself  so  unworthy  of  power.  Indeed,  no  nan  could  be  better  qua- 
litled  for  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  than  the  earl  of  Hereford ;  he 
was  cool,  cautious,  discerning,  and  resolute.  2.  He  bed  served  with 
distinction  against  the  infidels  of  Lithuania;  and  he  had  thus  joined 
to  his  other  merits  those  of  piety  and  valour.  He  was  stimulated  by 
private  injuries,  and  had  alliance  and  fortune  sufficient  to  give 
weight  to  his  measures.  He  only  wailed  the  absence  of  the  king 
f^*om  England  to  put  his  schemes  Into  execution;  and  Richard's 
going  over  into  Ireland,  to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  was  the 
opportunity  he  had  long  looked  for. 

3.  Accordingly  he  instantly  embarked  at  Nantz,  with  a  retinue  of 
sixty  persons,  in  tliree  small  vessels,  and  l^ded  at  Ravenspuc*  in 
Yorkshire.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  long  been  a 
malcontent,  together  with  Henry  Percy,  his  son,  who,  from  bis 
ardent  valour,  was  sumamed  Hotspur,  immediately  joined  Hereford 
with  their  forces.  After  this  junction  the  concourse  of  people  coming 
to  enlist  under  his  banner  was  so  great,  that  in  a  few  days  his  army 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

4.  While  these  things  were  transacting  In  England,  Richard  con^ 
tinned  in  Ireland  in  perfect  security.   Contrary  winds,  for  three 
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weeVs  logAlher,  prevented  hii  receiving  any  news  of  the  rebellion 

whicli  had  begun  m  lii§  native  dominions;  wherefore  upon  landing 

at  Milford  Haven  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  ipen,  he  saw 

liitoself  in  a  dreadful  situation,  in  the  midst  of  an  enraged  people, 

without  any  friend  on  whom  to  rely;  and  forsalcen  by  those  who* 

in  the  sunahine  of  his  power,  had  only  contributed  to  fan  his  follies. 

6.  His  little  army  gradually  began  to  desert  him,  till  at  last  he 

found  that  he  had  not  above  six  thousand  men  who  followed  his 

standard.   Thus  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  or  where  to  turn,  he 

saw  no  other  hopes  of  safel^  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  gene- 

rosily  of  Uie  enemy,  and  to  gain  from  pity  what  he  could  not  ol>tain 

by  arms.   He  therefore  sent  Hereford  word  that  he  was  ready  to 

submit  to  whatever  terms  he  thought  proper  to  prescribe,  and  that 

lie  earnestly  desired  a  conference,  6,  For  this  purpose  the  earl 

appointed  him  to  meet  at  a  castle  within  about  ten  miles  of 

Qiester,  where  he  came  next  day  with  his  army.  Ricliard,  who  the 

day  before  had  been  brought  thither  by  Ihe  duke  of  Northum* 

berland,  descrying  his  rival's  approach  from  ihe  walls,  went  down 

lo  receive  him ;  while  Hereford,  after  some  ceremony,  entered  the 

casHe  in  complete  armour,  only  his  head  was  bare,  in  compliment 

lo  the  fallen  king,  7,  Bichard  received  him  with  that  open  air  for 

which  he  had  been  remarkable,  and  kindly  bade  him  welcome. 

"My  lord  king,"  returned  the  earl,  witli  a  cool  respectful  bow, 

"  1  am  come  sooner  tlian  you  appoioted»  because  your  people  say, 

ihat  for  on^'and'^twenty  years  you  have  governed  with  rigour  and 

indiscretion.  They  are  very  ill  satisfied  with  your  conduct;  but  if 

it  please  God,  1  will  help  you  lo  govern  them  better  for  the  time 

to  come,"-'To  this  declaration  the  king  made  no  other  answer  but, 

'*  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  you,  it  pleases  us  likewise." 

8.  But  Hereford's  haughty  answer  was  not  the  only  mortification 
the  unfortunate  Richard  was  to  endure.  After  a  short  conversation 
Willi  some  of  the  king's  attendants,  Hereford  ordered  the  king's 
horses  to  be  brought  out  of  the  stable;  and  two  wretched  animals 
being  produced,  Richard  was  placed  upon  one,  and  his  favourite, 
llie  earl  of  Salisbury,  on  the  other.  9.  In  this  mean  equipage  they 
rode  to  Chester;  and  were  conveyed  to  the  castle  with  a  great  noise 
of  trumpets,  and  through  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  who  were  no 
way  moved  at  the  sight.  In  this  manner  he  was  led  triumphantly 
alo%  from  town  to  town,  amidst  multitudes,  who  scoffed  at  him, 
and  extolled  his  rival.  **  Long'live  the  good  duke  of  Lancaster,  our 
deliverer!"  was  the  general  cry;  but  as  for  the  king,  to  use  the 
pathetic  words  of  the  poet,  "  None  cried,  God  bless  him ! "  10.  Thus, 
after  repeated  indignities,  he  was  confined  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  there,  if  possible,  to  undergo  a  still  greater  variety  of 
studied  insolence  and  flagrant  contempt.  The  wretched  monarch, 
humbled  in  this  manner,  began  to  lose  the  pride  of  a  king  with  the 
splendours  of  royalty,  and  his  spirit  sunk  to  his  circumstances. 
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There  was  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  inducing  him  to  sign  a 
deed,  by  which  he  renounced  his  crown,  as  being  unqualified  for 
^verning  the  Icingdom.  11.  Upon  this  resignation  Hereford  founded 
his  principal  claim :  but,  willing  to  fortify  his  pretensions  with 
every  appearance  of  justice,  he  called  a  parliament,  which  was 
readily  brought  to  approve  and  confirm  his  claim.  A  frivolous 
charge,  of  thirty-three  articles,  was  drawn  up,  and  found  valid 
against  the  Icing;  upon  which  he  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  the 
earl  of  Hereford  elected  in  his  stead  by  the  title  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  12.  Thus  began  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster;  which,  for  several  years  after,  deluged  the  kingdom 
with  blood ;  and  yet,  in  the  end,  contributed  to  settle  and  confirm 
the  constitution. 

13.  When  Richard  was  deposed,  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  peers,  demanding  the  advice  of 
parliament  with  regard  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  deposed 
king.  To  this  they  replied,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  in  some 
secure  place,  where  his  friends  and  partisans  should  not  be  able  to 
find  him.  This  was  accordingly  put  in  practice;  but  while  he  still 
continued  alive,  the  usurper  could  not  remain  in  safety. — ^Indeed, 
some  conspiracies  and  commotions  which  followed  soon  after,  in- 
duced Henry  to  wish  for  Richard's  death ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
one  of  those  assassins  that  are  found  in  every  court,  ready  to  com- 
mit the  most  horrid  crimes  for  reward;  went  down  to  the  place  of 
this  unfortunate  monarch's  confinement,  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret, 
and  with  eight  of  his  followers,   rushed  into  his  apartments. 

14.  The  king,  concluding  their  design  was  to  take  away  his  life, 
resolved  not  to  fall  unrevenged,  but  to  sell  it  as  dearly  as  he 
could;  wherefore,  wresting  a  pole-axe  from  one  of  the  mur- 
derers, he  soon  laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet.  But  he 
was  at  length  overpowered,  and  struck  dead  by  the  blow  of  a 
pole-axe ;   although  some  assert  that  he  was  starved  in  prison. 

15.  Thus  died  the  unfortunate  Richard,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  Though  his  conduct  was 
blameable,  yet  the  punishment  he  suffered  was  greater  than  his 
offences;  and  in  the  end  his  sufferings  made  more  converts  to  his 

^,  family  and  cause  than  ever  his  most  meritorious  actions  could 
have  procured  them.  He  left  no  posterity,  either  legitimaje  or 
otherwise. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1 .  By  whom  was  (be  king  opposed  ? 

3.  By  wliom  was  Hereford  joined  on  bis  arrival  in  England  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  king  conduct  himself? 

G.  Can  you  mention  the  indignities  the  king  afterwards  suffered  ? 
7  How  did  Richard  receive  the  e<ir1  of  Hereford?  and  what  passed  at  the 
interview  between  Ihem  ? 


i.  To  «hal  olber  mortifloliani)  *. 
Whal  circumsUDCM  preceded  Iiie 

B;  wbom  was  bn  succeeded  ? 
Wbal  drf^adtul  contest  non  comm 
Afler  Ilicbard  was  deposed,  in  nbi 
Rdile  (he  circumstances  which  u I 
Describe  his  cbaracter. 


CrcgorjM/.'.  .  IJ7( 
Uihan  VI.  ...  mi 
Boniface  IX-  .  .  ISIt 
Smpaon  of  lite  East. 


CONTEMPORiRY   SOVEREIGN.S. 

Kings  of  France. 

Charles  V.    .   .  .  / 

CliarlesVI.   .    .   .  i: 

KinjiJ  of  Porlagal, 


■   ISM 


Emmanuel  II 

Emperor*  of  the  IVeit. 
CfcarlesIV.  .  .  .  ail 
WiDcmlaus.      .   .  I3]g 


Perdini 


Mat^rel i 

Queen  of  Swedea. 
MarKsrel  lield  Swi 


den  Willi Denmaik.  I39T 
Kings  of  Scoilanit. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


William  Courtnej,  Thomas  Arundel,  arclibisbops  or  Canlurhury.  VViilbm 
Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  I.opdon.  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  grandson 
<o  Clarence,  heir  atiparent.  Henrj  otUolingbroke.  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland. 
Wiliiani  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Wincfaesler,  founder  of  Winchester  Col- 
1^,  and  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HENST   IV. 


i  ktiowa  by  whal  bye-pa ihs  and  era 
liis  crown;  Ind  I  niyaelf  know  wetl 
oaItl«son>e  il  eal  upon  inj  head. 


1.  (A.D.  1399.)  HENKYBoon  found  thai  Hie  Ihrone  of  an  usurper  is 
liul  3  lied  of  lliorus.  Such  vlolenl  animosities  bioke  out  among  tlie 
liarons  in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  lliat  forty  cliallenges 
were  given  and  received,  anil  forty  gauntlett  were  thrown  down 
as  pledges  of  tlie  sincerity  of  tlieir  resentment.  But  tliougli  Ihesc 
commotions  were  seemingly  suppressed  by  bis  moderation  for  lli.-il 
lime,  yet  one  conspiracy  broke  out  aHer  another,  and  were  detected 
in  the  formation,  or  actually  punislied  in  the  field. 

».  Tliat  formed  against  him  by  the  earl  of  riorlhumberlaud  was 
tlie  most  formidable.  It  was  in  a  skirofish  between  the  Scots  and 
English  llial  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  with  many  of  the  Scols 
nobility,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  earl  of  Horthumherland,  and 
■  carried  to  Alnwick  castle.  When  Henry  received  intelligence  oflliis 
victory,  he  sent  the  earl  orders  not  to^ansom  his  prisoners,  as  lie 
intended  to  deUIn  them,  in  order  to  increase  his  demands  in 
making  peace  witli  Scotland.  3.  This  message  was  highly  reseoled 
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by  (he  earl  of  Norlhumberland,  who,  by  the  laws  of  war  that  pre- 
vailed in  that  age,  had  a  right  to  the.  ransom  of  all  such  as  he  had 
taken  in  battle.  The  command  was  still  more  irksome^  as  he  con- 
sidered the  king  his  debtor,  both  for  bis  security  and  his  crown.-— 
Accordingly,  slung  with  this  supposed  injury,  he  resolved  to 
overturn  a  throne  which  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  establishing. 

4.  A  scheme  was  laid,  in  ^ich  the  Scots  and  Welsh  were  to  unite 
their  forces,  and  to  assist  Northumberband  in  elevating  Mortimer, 
as  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  When  all  things  were 
prepared  for  the  intended  insurrection,  the  earl  had  the  mortiflca- 
iioo  to  find  himself  unable  to  lead  on  the  troops,  being  seized  witb 
a  sudden  illness  at  Berwick.  But  the  want  of  his  presence  was  well 
supplied  by  his  son,  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  who  took  tim 
command  of  the  troops,  and  marched  them  towards  Shrewsbury, 
in  order  to  join  his  forces  with  those  Of  Glendower,  a  Welth 
chieftain^  who  some  time  before  had  been  exchanged  from  prison, 
and  had  now  advanced  with  his  forces  as  far  as  Shropshire.^6.  Ipon 
the  junction  of  these  two  armies,  they  published  a  manifest\  which 
aggravated  their  real  grievances,  and  invented  more.  In  the  mean 
time,  Henry,  who  had  received  no  intelligence  of  their  designs,  was 
at  first  greatly  surprised  at  the  news  of  this  rebellion.  But  fortunlli 
seemed  to  befriend  him  on  this  occasion  i  he  had  a  small  army  in 
readiness,  which  he  had  levied  for  an  intended  war  against  the 
^Is,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  despatch  against  such  active 
enemies,  he  Instantly  hurried  down  to  Shrewsbury,  that  he  might 
gire  the  rebels  battle. 

6.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  two  armies,  both  sides  seemed 
willing  to  give  a  colour  to  their  cause,  by  showing  a  desire  of 
reconciliation  :  but,  when  they  came  to  open  their  mutual  demands, 
the  treaty  was  turned  into  abuse  and  recrimination.  On  one  side 
was  objected  rebellion  and  ingratitude ;  on  the  other,  tyranny,  and 
usurpation.  7.  The  two  armies  were  pretty  nearly  equal,  each  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  thousand  men ;  the  animosity  on  both  sides 
wag  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch;  and  no  prudence  nor  military 
skill  could  determine  on  which  side  the  victory  might  incline; 
accordingly  a  very  bloody  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  generals 
on  both  sides  exerted  themselves  with  great  bravery.  Henry  was 
seen' every  where  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight;  while  his  valiant  son, 
who  was  afterwards  the  renowned  conqueror  of  France,  fought  by 
his  side ;  and',  though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  still  kept 
the  field,  and  performed  astonishing  acts  of  valour.  8.  On  the  other 
side,  the  daring  Hotspur  supported  that  renown  which  he  had 
acquired  in  so  many  bloody  engagements,  and  every  where  sought 
out  tlie  king  as  a  nobl^  object  of  indignation.  At  last,  however,  bis 
death,  from  an  unknowp  hand,  decided  the  victory ;  and  the  fortune 
of  Henry  once  more  prevailed.  On  that  bloody  djay,  it  is  said,  that 
no  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  gentlemen  were  slain, 

11 
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and  about  six  thousand  private  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  of 
Hotspur's  army. 

9.  While  this  furious  transaction  was  going  forward,  Northum- 
berland, who  was  lately  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  was 
advancing  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  mal- 
contents, and  take  upon  him  the  command;  but  hearing  by  the  way 
of  his  son's  and  brother's  misfortune,  he  dismissed  his  troops.  Dot 
daring  to  keep  the  Held  with  so  small  a  forffe,  before  an  army 
superior  in  number,  and  flushed  with  recent  victory.  10.  The  earl, 
therefore,  for  a  while,  attempted  to  find  safety  by  flight;  but  at  ias(, 
being  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  and  finding  himself  totally  without 
resource,  he  chose  rather  to  throw  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy 
than  lead  a  precarious  and  indigent  life  in  exile.  Upon  his  appearing 
before  Henry  at  York,  he  pretended  that  his  sole  intention  in  arming 
M(as.to  mediate  between  the  two  parties;  and  this,  though  but  a 
vecy  weak  apology,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  king.  Northumberland, 
UierAbre,  received  a  pardon ;  Henry  probably  thinking  that  he  was 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the  death  of  his 
favourite  son. 

11.  By  these  means  Henry  seemed  to  surmount  all  his  troubles; 
and  the  calm  which  was  thus  produced  was  employed  by  him  in 
endeavours  to  acquire  popularity,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  severities 
exercised  during  the  preceding  part  of  his  reign.  For  that  reason, 
he  often  permitted  the  House  of  Commons  to  assume  powers  which 
had  not  been  usually  exercised  by  their  predecessors.  A.D.  1407. 
12.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  voted  him  the  sup- 
plies, they  appointed  treasurers  of  their  own,  to  see  the  money 
disbursed  for  the  purposes  intended ;  and  required  them  to  deliver 
in  their  accounts  to  the  house.  They  proposed  thirty  very  important 
articles  for  the  government  of  the  king's  household ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  preserved  their  privileges  and  freedom  more  entire  during 
his  reign  than  in  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  13.  But  while  the 
king  thus  laboured,  not  without  success,  to  retrieve  the  reput^iiinn 
he  had  lost,  his  son  Henr^%  the  prince  of  Wales,  seemed  e*;.' 
bent  on  incurring  the  public  aversion.  He  became  notorious  t 
kinds  of  debauchery,  and  ever  chose  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ■; 
wretches,  who  took  pride  in  committing  the  most  illegal  acts, 
the  prince  at  their  head.  14.  The  king  was  not  a  little  morlili"  ' 
this  degeneracy  in  his  eldest  son,  who  seemed  entirely  forge lh>    > 
his  station,  although  he  had  already  exhibited  repealed  prot/t-^    : 
his  valorous  conduct  and  generosity.  Such  were  the  excesses  .i.l'- 
which  he  ran,  that  one  of  his  dissolute  companions  having  !*•>« 
brought  to  trial  before  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  chief  justice  of  J!  • 
king's  bench,  for  some  misdemeanour,  the  prince  was  so  exaspe»in«.'<' 
at  the  issue  of  the  trial,  that  he  struck  the  judge  in  open  c 
16.  The  venerable  magistrate,  who  knew  the  reverence  that  •    "« 
due  to  his  station,  behaved  with  a  dignity  that  became  his  o 
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and  immedialely  ordered  the  pHoce  to 
be  committed  to  prison.  When  this  trans- 
atlion  was  reported  to  the  liing.  who 
was  aa  excellenl  judge  or  mankind,  lie 
could  not  help  exclaiming  id  a  transport, 
"  Happy  is  the  king  that  has  a  magistrate 
endowed  with  courage  to  execule  the 
laws  upon  such  an  olTender  :  still  more 
liappy  in  having  a  son  willing  to  submit 
lo  such  a  chastisement!"  This,  in  fact,  is  ' 
one  of  the  first  great  inslaoces  we  read 
in    the  English  history  of  a  magislrale 

doing  justice   In   opposition    lo    power;      SirWiliisni  Gascoigne. 
since,  upon  many  former  occasions,  we  find  Ihe  judges  only  minis- 
ters of  royal  caprice. 

16,  Henry,  whose  health  had  for  some  thne  heen  declining,  did 
not  long  outliye  this  transaction.  He  was  subject  lo  (lis,  which 
bereaved  him  fortlic  lime  ofhis  senses;  and  which  allast  brought 
00  his  death  at  Westminster,  in  the  forly-sixlh  year  of  his  age,  and 
Ihe  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 


Queitioni  for  Examinulion, 

I.  In  whalBituBliondiilHeorjBnd  himself  on  ascending  Ihethronc? 

I.  Who  was  Ihe  most  lormidahle  opponenlof  lleiirj  ? 

I.  For  what  purpose  were  llie  S«dIb  and  Welsh  lo  unite  Iheir  forcfs  > 

r.  Belalelhe  valorous  conduct  of  the  king  and  prince. 

i.  Wial  was  the  faie  of  Hotspur  r 

'-  Wliai  became  of  Ihe  earl  of  Northumberland  ? 

1.  WHJlai  this  lime  were  Ibe  powers  assumed  bj  ihcHouseof 

1.  What  was  Ibe  conduci  of  ibe  prince  of  Wales  ? 

S.  For  wlial  offence  did  Ibe  chief  justice  imprison  hi m  ? 


le  king  ? 


d  of  the  prince's  cominitt. 


Uooilace  IX. 

Innocent  VII 

Giegorv  XII.   .   .  i4oe 

John  XXIII.        :  \uo 

Emperor  of  (lie  Easi, 
EnauDBel    II.    .  is»i 


CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 
Eitperora  of  ihe  Wetl. 
■   1399    Winceslaus.  .  .    .  I3)S 


King  of  France. 

Charles  Vr.    ...   131 

Kiiig  of  Porlagai. 

EMINENT  PERSONS, 


King  and  Queen  nf  Da 
mark  and  Sweden. 

Eric  xiii.  !  !  !  m! 

King  of  Scoilaml. 
Robert  III.   ■   .   .  13! 


Iti  BtBTOlIT   or  BNGLAND. 

Sir  Richard  Wbi'iinKion,  lard  lUiyor  at  Lsndan.  John  Cover,  and  G«at' 
rrejr  Chouoer.— Chaucer  Is  gcaerall)  rogardod  ■■  Iha  ftibsr  of  Eoglieb 
PoeUs-  Hadlnl  A,U,  itoo.  Hit  works  thow  bim  ki  b««e  bten  ■  sound  scbo- 


Towar  a(  London. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HBNRT   V. 


"  Now  terror  lecmed  (o  make  (he  UtM  Us  own. 
The  wounded  borsea  oeliib,  the  diing  groan  : 
'     A  furious  Doise  the  clashing  armour  yiHil«. 
And  arroKB  llnkic  on  lh«  hollow  shiFlds  i 
D«oU>  mows  down  nallia'i  ranki ;  Ihcf  flfhl  in  vain  ; 
And  goon  are  numbered  wllh  Ihc  bieedlng  slain." 

1  Hn'tti,  I.   i)w  aplilDii  at  rri-ua   men,  1  IS.  DuVi'x.  '.  •  ttUn  t'-"  >°  ''>■'  'Id"'  ""> 

SarriBfu.  1.  blihoH,  nmiMwfll  H  nb-     19.  ImbDcil'iir,!.  wKbKH.raablnveiiglliiid; 

I,  |A.D.  1413.)  The  [lr«t  Hteps  taken  by  Die  young  king  confirmed 
all  those  preponuMioDi  eatertained  Id  |iIb  favour,  |(e  called  lo^e- 
Iher  his  former  abandoned  eompanionB;  acquainted  them  wilti  his 
inlended  reformalinn;  exhorted  thetn  to  Mtflw  hli  example;  and 
Uiui  dismissed  Ihem  from  his  presence,  allnwing  llicm  b  compe- 
lency  la  subsist  upon  till  lia  saw  them  worthy  of  furtlier  promotion. 
S.  The  failhrul  ministers  of  liis  father  at  flrat  began  to  tremble  for 
their  former  Justice  in  the  adminlitratlon  of  their  duly ;  but  he  soon 
eued  them  of  their  fears,  by  taking  ttiem  into  his  friendship  and 
confidence.    Sir  William  Gascnignc.  who  Ihoiighl  himself  the  most 
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obaosluus.  met  willi  praise  la«tead  of  reproaches,  and  was  exhorted 
topenevere  io  Ihesame  rigorous  and  imparlial  execution  of  justice. 

3.  About  this  lime  tlie  herety  of  Wickliffe  ',  or  Lollardism,  as  it 
was  called,  began  to  spread  ever;  day  more  and  more;  while  it 
received  a  new  lustre  from  Ihe  protection  and  preaching  or  Sir  Jobn 
OlJcastle,  baron  of  Cobtiam,  who  had  been  one  of  tlie  king's  do* 
mestics,  and  stood  high  in  his  favour.  Tlie  primate,  however, 
mdicted  tills  Dobteman,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ntffragam, 
condemned  him  as  a  heretic  to  be  burnt  alive,  i.  Cobham,  how- 
ever, escaped  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  confined,  llie  day 
before  tliat  fixed  for  his  execution;  after  liaving  been  some  time 
concealed  in  the  country,  he  privately  went  up  to  London,  to  take 
a  signal  revenge  on  his  enemies.  But  the  lilng,  apprised  of  his 
intentions,  ordered  that  the  city  gates  should  be  stiul;  and  coming 
by  night  with  liis  guards  into  St.  Gites's-fields,  seized  such  of  tlie 
conspiratorsas  appeared,  and  afterwards  laid  hold  of  several  parties, 
that  were  hastening  to  the  appointed  place.  5.  Some  of  these  were 
executed,  butlhegrealernumber  pardoned.  Cobhamhimself  found 
means  of  escaping  for  that  time,  but  lie  was  taken  ahout  four  years 
alter;  and  never  did  the  cruelty  of  man  invent,  or  crimes  draw 
down,  such  torment  as  he  was  made  to  endure.  He  was  hung  up 
with  a  chain  by  tlie  middle,  and  thus,  at  a  slow  fire,  burned,  or 
rather  roasted,  alive. 

C.  Henryf*lo  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from  such  liideous 
scenes,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  France 
was  at  that  time  engaged ;  and  assembling  a  great  Qeet  and  army 
at  Southampton,  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six 


'  John  Wickliffe,  t  eelebrgled 
English  divine,  was  the  talfaer  of 
llie  reforiDiilion  of  Uie  En^ish 
churcli  from  popery.  He  Brsi 
oppoard  Lhp  auLhority  of  ihe  pope, 
ond,  being  cilcd  to  appear  be- 
fore ihe  bishop  of  llandoD.  ll 
caused  greal  lu 


assembly   beld  at  Oitord;  he, 
however,  escaped  the  nialice  of 

al  Lutlerwarlh,  in  iSBt. 

His  desLb  took  place  in  hii 
cliolr,  which  ii  preserved  at  Lol' 
lerworib,  and  of  wliich  (be  an- 
neied  enctadng  is  a  correct  re- 
presenlallon. 


Martynlam  of  l.oril  Cobham. 
Uiausand  men-al-arms,  and  twenty-four  lliou&anJ  Toot,  mostly 
archers.  Bui  although  the  enemy  made  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
yet  the  climate  seemed  to  fight  against  the  English,  a  contagious 
'lysenlery  carrying  otTtliree  parts  of  Henry's  army.  7.  The  English 
■nonsrch,  when  It  was  too  lale,  began  to  repent  of  his  rash  inroad 
inln  a  country  wliere  disease  and  a  powerful  army  every  where 
llirealened  destruction ;  he.  therefore,  began  to  tliink  of  retiring  to 
''■slais.    The  enemy,  however,  resolved  to  intercept  his  retreat; 
anil,  after  he  had  passed  the  small  river  of  Tertois,  at  Blangl,  he  was 
surprised  to  observe,  A'om  the  height',  the  whole  French  army 
drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourl ' ,  and  so  posted,  that  it  was 
Impossible  for  him  to  proceed  on  his  march  without  coming  to  an 
fugagemenl.   8.  Ho  situaWon  could  he  more  unfavourable  than  that 
in  which  he  found  himself.    His  army  was  wasted  wiUi  disease  i 
llie  soldiers'  spirits  worn  down  with  fatigue,  destitute  of  provisions. 
»nd  discouraged  by  [heir  retreat.    Their  whole  body  amounted  lo 
but  nine  thousand  men ;  and  lliese  were  to  sustain  llie  s'""^    "    ^" 
Memy  nearly  ten  times  their  number,  headed  by  espcj  S^  o^^i!' 
and  plenUfutly  supplied  with  provisions.    But  Hie  leader         wie 
'  Ajineonrt  is  a  village  in  ihe  provinCF  of  irloi*,  former's 
^ienc1iNetber1anil«. 
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English  army  shared  the  dauntless  spirit  of  their  monarch.   When 
David  Gam,  fit  Welsh  captain,  was  sent  to  discover  the  number  of 
the  French  army^  be  reported  to  Henry,  "  My  liege,  there  are  enough 
to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away." 
9.  As  the  enemy  were  so  much  superior,  be  drew  up  his  army  on 
a  narrow  ground  between  two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank : 
and  he  patiently  expected  in  that  position  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
The  constable  of  France  was  at  the  head  of  one  army;  and  Henry 
himself,  with  Edward,  duke  of  York,  commanded  the  other.  10.  For 
a  time  both  armieii  as  if  afraid  to  begin,  kept  silently  gazing  at  each 
other,  neither  willing  to  break  their  ranks  by  making  the  onset; 
which  Henry  perceiving,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  cried  out, 
''  My  friends,  since  they  will  not  begin,  it  Is  ours  to  set  the  example; 
come  on,  and  the  blessed  Trinity  be  our  protection  T'  Upon  this  tlie 
whole  army  set  forward  with  a  shout,  while  the  French  still  waited 
their  approach  with  Intrepidity,   u.  The  English  archers,  who  had 
long  been  famous  for  their  great  skill,  first  let  fly  a  shower  of 
arrows  three  feet  long,  which  did  great  execution.  The  French 
cavalry  advancing  to  repel  these,  two  hundred  bowmen,  who  lay 
till  then  concealed,  rising  on  a  sudden,  let  fly  among  them,  and 
produced  such  a  confusion,  that  the  archers  threw  by  their  arrows, 
and,  rushing  In,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  The  French  at  first 
repulsed  the  aMallants,  who  were  enfeebled  by  disease;  but  they 
soon  made  up  the  defect  by  their  valour;  and  resolving  to  conquer 
or  die,  burst  In  upon  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity,  thai  the 
French  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way, 

12,  They  were  overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  field;  their  num- 
bers, being  crowded  into  a  very  narrow  space,  were  incapable  of 
either  flying  or  making  any  resistance;  so  that  they  covered  the 
ground  with  heaps  of  slain.  After  all  appearance  of  opposition 
was  over,  there  was  beard  an  alarm  from  behind,  which  proceeded 
from  a  number  of  peasants,  who  had  fallen  on  the  English  baggage, 
and  were  putting  those  who  guarded  it  to  the  sword.  13,  Henry, 
now  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him,  began  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions from  bis  prisoners,  the  number  of  whom  exceeded  even 
that  of  his  army,  He  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  issue  general 
orders  for  putting  them  to  death ;  but,  on  a  discovery  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  bis  victory,  be  stopped  the  slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to 
save  a  great  number.  14.  This  severity  tarnished  the  glory  which 
his  victory  would  otherwise  have  acquired ;  but  all  the  heroism  of 
that  age  is  tinctured  with  barbarity.  In  this  battle  the  French  lost 
ten  thousand  men,  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners;  the  Englisli 
only  forty  men  in  aJP. 

*  The  duke  of  York  and  earl  of  Saffolk  were  among  I  he  few  who  fell  In  (his 

battle  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Also  three  valiant  Welshmen,  named  Davy 

Gam,  Roger  Vaughan,  and  Walker  Lloyd,  who  had  rescued  the  king,  and 

afterwards  knighted  by  him  as  they  lay  bleeding  to  dea%h. —Monftrelet. 
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15.  France  was  al  thai  time  (A.D.  1417)  in  a  wretcheJ  situation; 
Ibe  whole  ItiEgdomappearedasone  vast  theatre  of  crimes,  murders, 
iiijuslice  and  devastation.  The  dulie  of  Orleans  was  assassinated 
l)y  Ihe  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  dute  of  Burgundy,  In  liis  turn, 
fell  bjf  Ote  treachery  of  the  dauphin. 

16,  A  stale  of  iTnbeciUty,  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made 
him  pasrive  Id  every  traasaclioD,  and  Henry,  at  last,  by  conquests 
and  negociatiou,  caused  himself  to  lie  elected  heir  to  the  crown. 
TiM  principal  articles  ofthis  treaty  were,  that  Henry  should  espouse 
llie  princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  that  king 
Charles  should  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  for  life,  hut  that  Henry 
sliould  he  declared  lieir  to  the  crown,  and  should  be  Bulrusted 
witli  the  present  admini  strati  on  of  the  governmenti  that  France 
and  England  should  for  ever  he  united  under  one  king,  but  iliould 
siill  retain  their  re^eclive  laws  and  privileges. 

IT.  Inconsequence  of  this,  while  Henry  was  every  where  victo- 
rious, he  lised  his  residence  al  Paris :  and  while  Qiarlei  had  hut  a 
«nallcourt,he  was  attended  with  a  very  magniRcent  one,  (A.D,  M3I.) 
On  Whit-Sunday,  the  two  kings  and  their  two  queens,  with  crowns 
on  Iheir  heads,  dined  together  in  public;  Charles  receiving  apparent 
lioioage,  but  Henry  commanding  with  absolute  authority ' . 


TIm  rarmnei  or  iha  gDvemmHii  and  ihe  gianu 

M  pnliaaiMt  wars  so  (nailequale  lo  Henry's  ex- 
Miilvo  Brmiei  ami  np«ditlon>,  ihat  he  «■«  forced 
'0  pawn  bit  erown  lo  bla  unele,  Girdfnil  Beoufarl, 
lot  I  tarRe  mm-  anil  cerla In  jewels  to  llie  lord  m»jor 
«'  Ijndon,  for  ten  tboitiand  morka :  he  was  also 
tl'llinj  lo  pledge  iRo  gold  chued  baiond.  weighing 
"^n  Mlb.  9  01,,  10  IWD  canoot  of  SI.  Paul'ii,  far 
>»  hivdred  nark*!  and  two  gnldsn  thelU  lo  the 
«•«  tt  Liflcola,  for  oni  hundred  more.  The  eosl 
"fbl«»rmj  woi  )|FaBtjeat>b  lininht  reoeived  Ml,  per 
*'"i'  aiquira  u».,  bihI  eaah  archer  ii.  Deslde« 
'"'k  ka  had  ■  ooaily  band  of  music,  amoqg  whlcb 
•ntieaclarioDi,  >blch  pUjed  an  hoar,  nlKhl  and 
"««lBg,  bflfore  his  tenl^Berlranil  ife  «o/eirl«e,  ele. 
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tS.  Henrf,  al  that  lime,  when  liis  glory  had 
nearly  reached  lis  summit,  and  both  crowns 
were  Just  devolved  upon  him,  was  seized  willi 
a  tisluia;  3  disorder  wiilcli,  from  tlie  unskll- 
fulness  of  the  physicians  of  that  time,  soon 
became  mortal.  He  expired  with  the  same 
intrepidity  with  which  he  had  lived,  in  the 
Ihirty-rourlh  year  or  his  age,  and  llie  tenth  nf 
his  reign. 


Humphrey  PlanUgeDctdakeof  Glouceater  appoinlnl 

regciil  or  Kngtand,  during  the  minorlly  of 

Henri  VI. 


Tomb  of  Henry  V.  in  Weslmim 


Wtiol  were  Ihe  first  Hept  uken  by  the  joang  king  7 

klllTe  produce ' 
ironorcobh... 

li.  Whal  c«aied  Henrj  ID  aasfmble  3a  arm)  in  France  ? 

Whal  waslheamouDl  of  his  arm]'? 
;.  Wlk^  did  Ihe  eni^inj  allempt  10  iulerccpt  liia  relreat  ? 
>.  In  what  condilioD  was  Ilie  Engiliih  army  ? 
s.  Wlu>  commanded  the  respecllve  armies  ! 
0,  tltbte  Ihe  parliculsrs  of  itac  haltte  of  AgiDcourt. 
t.  Wliai  lamislied  (he  glorj  of  ibis  tielory  > 
i.  Wbal  *as  the  siluation  ot  France ! 

6.  Wlial  were  Ihe  principal  anicles  of  treat}  between  En|;laiid  and  Krai 
t,  Wbat  was  Ihe  age  of  Henry  at  hisdealb  ?  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ! 

COKTEBPORARY    SOVEREIG^■S. 


imperor  of  the  Eas!. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


l^nrjChicbclej',  archbishop  of  Canlcrbury.  Cardinal  Bcauforl,  biibopof 
inchfalOT,  younger  son  of  Jobn  of  Gaum,  and  preceptor  10  Henry  IbcFillb 
ISiith.  Talbol,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HBKRT   VI. 


SECTION  I. 
Mure.  dans  forth  ■  Tillage  iMid."- 


.  C^Rp-4-^,  a.  triim  Mid  Id  fiwi.  {  II.  thn'iiiaiil,  I.  IB  aiuu  sT  ml. 

1.  (A.D.  14S2.)  THEdukeorBedford,  oneoflhemostaccomplislieil 

princes  or  tlie  age.  and  equally  experienced  tiolli 

\  in  tlie  cabinel  and  the  Held',  was  appointed  by 

k\p3rliamenl  protector  of  Eogtand,  defender  or  the 

I  church,  and  lirsl  counsellor  to  the  king  during 

F/his  minority,  as  he  was  not  yet  a  year  old;  and, 

'  as  France  was  the  great  object  tliat  engrossed  all 

consideration,  be  attempted  to  exert  theelTorlsir 

the  nation  upon  the  continent  with  all  bis  vigour. 

i.  A  new  revolution  was  produced  in  Itiat  kingdom,  by  means 

'^arently  tiie  most  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  success.  In  liie 
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village  of  Domremi,  near  Vauccdeun,   on  Ibe 
borders  of  Lorrain,  Ibere  liTed  a  country  giri, 
aboul  IweDty-seveD  years  or  age,  called  Jnan  of    i 
Art.  This  girl  had  been  a  aerranl  at  a  small  ion,   I 
aod  ia  thai  bumble   station  bad  submitted   to   I 
those  bardy  employoient*  wbich  fit  the  body  Tor    * 
Uie  taiigues  of  war.  She  waa  or  an  irreproach- 
able life,  and    had  hitherto  testified   none  of    '' 
those  enterprising    qualities    which  displayed 
tbemselTes  soon  afler,   3.  Her  mind,  however,  bra 
lancholy  steadfastness  upon  the  miserable  situation  of  her  country, 
began  to  feel  BCferal  impulses,  which  she  was  willing  to  mistake 
tar  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  Convinced  of  Uie  reality  of  her  own 
admonitions,  she  had  recourse  to  one  Baudricourt,  governor  of 
Vaucoleurs,  and  iQlbrmed  him  of  her  destination  by  Heaven  to  free 
hef  native  country  from  it^  fierce  invaders.    Baudricourt  treated 
her  al  Irst  with  some  neglect)  but  her  importunities  at  length 
prevailed  :  and,  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  her  pretensions,  he  gave 
her  some  attendants  who  conducted  her  to  the  French  court,  wliicli 
3t  Ibat  time  resided  at  Cbinon. 

i.  The  French  court  were  probably  sensible  of  the  weakness  of 
her  pretensions ;  butthey  were  willing  to  make  use  of  every  artillce 
to  support  their  declining  fortunes.  It  waa,  therefore,  given  out  that 
Joan  was  actually  inspired ;  that  slie  was  able  to  discover  the  king 
imong  the  number  of  his  courtiers,  although  be  had  laid  aside  all 
lie  distinctions  of  his  authority :  that  she  had  told  him  some  secrets, 
which  were  only  known  to  himself;  and  that  she  had  demanded 
and  minutely  described  a  sword  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de 
Firebols,. which  she  had  never  seen.  b.  In  this  manner  the  minds 
or  the  vulgar  being  prepared  for  the  appearance,  she  was  armed 
fap-a-pii,  and  shown  in  that  martial  dress  to  the  people.  She  was 
then  brought  before  the  doctors  of  the  university;  and  they,  tinc- 
tured with  the  credulity  of  Ibe  times,  or  willing  to  second  the  Im- 
posture, declared  that  she  had  actually  received  her  commission 
^rom  above. 

u.  When  the  preparations  for  her  mission  were  completely  bla- 
loDed,  their  nut  aim  Wis  to  lend  her  agaliut 
ihe  enemy.  Tbe  English  were  at  that  time  be- 
sieging the  dty  of  Orleaii!',  the  last  resource 
°r  Charles,  ind  every  thing  promised  them  a 
speedy  surrfTider.  Joan  undertook  to  raise  tlie 
siege;  and  to  render  herself  sllll  more  remar- 
kable, girded  herself  with  the  miraculous  sword, 
>>(  which  she  bad  before  such  extraordinary 
■iDllces.  Thus  equipped,  she  ordered  all  the 
'  Tb«  Eart  of  Slllabnr}  general  ol  the  ED|llih  army 
■u  tilled  at  Ihe  siege  or  Orieaos. 
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soldiers  [o  confeu  tbemselveB  before  they  eet  out :  «he  disitlayed 
JD  her  liaod  a  consecrated  banner,  and  assured  the  troops  of  cer- 
tain success. 

T.  Such  confldence  on  her  side  soon  raised  tbe  spirite  of  the  French 

army;  and  even  the  English,  who  pretended  to  despise  her  efforts, 

felt  themselves  secretly  influenced  witti  the  terrors  of  ber  mission; 

and,  reiaiing  in  their  endeavours,  the  siege  was 

raised  with  great  precipitation.    From  being  al- 

1   tacked,   the  French  now  in   turn  became   the 

\  aggressors.   One  victory  foiioned  another,  and 

j  at  length  Uie French  kingwassolemnlycrowned 

at  Rheims,  which  Joan  had  promised   should 

S.  A  tide  of  success  followed  tbe  performance 
oflhis  solemnity)  but  Joan,  having  thrown  hei^ 
self  into  the  city  of  Compiegne,  with  a  body  of  troops,  that  was 
then  be^eged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was  taken  prisoner  in 
a  sally  which  she  headed  against  the  enemy,  the  governor  shutting 
the  gates  behind.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  her  being  taken,  than  he  purchased  her  of  the  count  Vendome, 
who  had  made  her  prisoner,  and  ordered  her  to  be  committed  to 
close  confinement.  0.  The  credulity  of  both  nations  was  at  that 
lime  so  great,  that  nothing  was  too  absurd  to  gain  belief  that  coin- 
cided with  their  passions.  As  Joan,  but  a  little  before,  from  her 
successes,  was  regarded  as  a  saint,  she  was  now,  upon  her  captivity, 
considered  as  a  lorctren.  forsaken  by  the  demon  who  had  granted 


her  a  fallacious  and  temporary  assistance;  and  accordingly,  being 
tried  at  Rouen,  she  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  wilchcrall,  and 
•inced  lo  be  burnt  alive,  which  was  executed  with  tbe  mnsi 
mt  malignity. 
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10.  From  this  period  the  English  affairs  became  totally  irrelrie- 
vable.  The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more  to  a  sense  of  ils  duty. 
Thus  ground  was  continually,  though  slowly,  gained  by  the  French, 
and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  the 
conquests  that  had  been  made  in  France;  and  this  was  but  a  small 
compensation  for  the  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  lavished 
in  that  country,  and  which  only  served  to  gratify  ambition  with 
transient  applause'.   A.D.  1443.  • 

11.  But  the  incapacity  of  Henry  began  to  appear  in  a  fuller  light, 
and  a  foreign  war  being  now  extinguished,  the  people  began  to 
prepare  for  the  horrors  of  intestine  strife.  In  this  period  of  cala- 
mity a  new  interest  was  revived,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the 
limes  of  prosperity  and  triumph.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  des- 
cended, by  the  mother's  side,  from  Lionel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  the  Third ;  whereas  the  reigning  king  was  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger  son  of  the  same  monarch  :  Richard, 
therefore,  stood  plainly  in  succession  before  Henry ;  and  he  began 
to  think  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  present  reign  a  fa- 
vourable moment  for  ambition.  The  ensign  of  Richard  was  a  white 
rose,  that  of  Henry  a  red :  and  this  gave  name  to  the  two  factions, 
whose  animosity  was  now  about  to  drench  the  kingdom  with 
slaughter. 

12.  Among  the  number  of  complaints  which  the  unpopularity  of 
the  government  gave  rise  to,  there  were  some  which  even  excited 
insurrection;  particularly  that  headed  by  John  Cade,  which  was  of 
the  most  dangerous  nature.  This  man  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  over  to  France  for  his  crimes;  but  seeing 
the  people,  upon  his  return,  prepared  for  violent  measures,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer ;  and  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Kentish  men,  advanced  towards  the  capital,  and  encamped  at 
Blackheath.   The  king,  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  sent  a 
message  to  demand  the  cause  of  their  assembling  in  arms ;  and  Cade, 
in  the  name  of  the  community,  answered  that  their  only  aim  was 
to  punish  evil  ministers,  and  to  procure  a  redress  of  grievances  for 
the  people.    13.  But  committing  some  abuses,  and  engaging  with 
the  citizens,  he  was  abandoned  by  most  of  his  followers ;  and  re- 
treating to  Rochester,  was  obliged  to  fly  alone  into  the  woods  of 
Kent,  where,  a  price  being  set  upon  his  head  by  proclamation,  he 
was  discovered  and  slain  ^. 

'  The  duke  of  Bedford  died  about  this  time;  and  when  the  dauphin  of 
France  was  advised  to  demolish  the  monument  of  blacic  marble  which  had 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  he  generously  replied,  ^'  Let  him  repose  in 
peace,  and  be  thankful  that  he  does  repose;  were  he  to  awake,  he  would  make 
the  stoutest  of  us  tremble." 

*  The  inscription  on  Cade's  standard  consisted  of  the  following  doggrel,  suf- 
ficiently indicative  of  the  levelling  doctrines  of  him  and  his  rebel  companions : 

"  When  Adam  delr'd  and  Ere  span. 
Who  \ra8  then  a  gentleman  ?  '' 
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14.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  York  seeretly  fomented  these 
disturbances,  and  pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people,  still 
secretly  aspired  to  the  crown;  and,  though  he  wished  nothing  so 
ardently,  yet  he  was  for  some  time  prevented  by  his  own  scruples 
from  seizing  it.  What  his  intrigues  failed  to  bring  about,  accident 
produced  according  to  his  desires.  15.  The  king  &lling  into  a  dis- 
temper, which  so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecility  that  it  even 
rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  royalty, 
York  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  protector  of  the  kingdom,  with 
powers  to  hold  and  open  parliaments  at  pleasure. 


Quettioni  for  Examination. 

1.  What  happened  on  the  death  of  the  l^ing  ? 

a.  3.  Relate  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

4.  By  what  artifices  did  the  French  court  support  their  deeliaing  forlunefi? 

6.  What  enterprise  did  Joan  undertalte  ? 

7.  Were  the  French  successful  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  was  Joan  of  Arc  made  prisoner  ? 

9.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary  woman? 

10.  In  what  state  were  the  English  affairs  at  this  time  f 

11.  What  new  interest  was  now  revived  against  Henry  ?  and  to  what  conse- 

quences did  it  lead  ? 
t2.  Mention  the  particulars  of  an  iosurrection  which  took  piaee,  and  the 
cause  which  occasioned  it, 

13.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  principal  conspirators? 

14.  Who  secretly  fomented  these  disturbances? 

15.  Who  was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom?  and  on  what  occasion  ? 


SECTION  II. 

'*  While  second  Richard's  blood  for  vengeance  calls, 
Doom'd  for  his  grandsire's  guilt,  poor  Henry  falls ; 
In  civil  jars,  avenging  judgment's  blows, 
And  royal  wrongs,  entail  a  people's  woes ; 
Henry^  unversed  m  wiles,  more  good  than  great, 
Drew  on  by  meekness  his  disastrous  fate."— Savagb. 


1.  Plen'itude,  s.  fulnen. 

I  ethar'gie,  a.  drowsy,  sl««py. 


4.  Incontest^sblyi  a4v-  indispvUblyt  vithou 

doubt. 
it.  Iptrepi4'it7,  9.  wwmge. 

1.  (A.D.  1454.)  Being  thus  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power,  he 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  some  timej  but  at  length  the 
unhappy  king  recovered  from  his  lethargic  complaint ;  and,  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream,  perceived  with  surprise  that  he  was 
stripped  ofall  bis  authority.  Henry  was  married  to  Margaret  of  An- 
jou\  a  woman  of  a  masculine  understanding,  who  obliged  him  to 

*  Daughter  of  Reo^,  titular  king  of  Sicily;  an  ambitious,  enterprising, 
and  courageous  woman.  She  supported  the  rights  of  her  husband  with  great 
'^'titude  and  aciiviiy,  till  the  fatal  defeat  at  Tewkesbury,  which  put  an  end 
M  her  enterprises. 
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lake  llie  fleld,  and  in  a  manner  draped  faim  to 
il,  where  both  ^des  came  to  an  engagemenl,  in 
which  the  Yorlctsls  gained  a  complete  victory ' . 
!.  The  king  himseir  being  wounded,  and  taking 
slicUer  in  a  cottage  near  the  fteld  of  battle,  was 
laken  prisoner,  and  treated  by  the  victor  with 
greal  respect  and  tenderness. 

Henry  was  now  merely  a  prisoner,  treated 
with  the  splendid  forms  of  royalty,  yet.  Indo- 
lent and  sickly,  he  seemed  pleased  wllh  his 
situation,  and  dldnnl  regret  that  power  which 
was  not  to  be  exercised  without  fatigue.  Bui 
Margaret  once  more  induced  him  to  assert  his  ' 
prerogative.  3.  The  contending  parties  metal 
BInreheath,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
Sepl.  23,  14S9,  and  the  Yorkists  gained  some 
advantages;  but  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  deserted 
wllh  all  his  men  to  the  king ;  and  this  so  inti- 
midated the  whole  army  of  the  Yorkists,  that 
ihey  separated  the  next  day,  without  striking 
a  single  blow.  Several  other  engagements  fol' 
lowed,  with  various  success;  Hat^rel  being  at 
one  lime  victorious,  at  another  In  exile;  the 
Tictory  upon  Wakefleld-green  ',  in  which  the 
duke  of  York  was  slain,  seemed  to  fli  her  good 
fnriune. 

t.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Yorkists,  was  one  of  Ihe  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  age, 
formed  for  limes  of  trouble,  extremely  artful,  and  inconttitably 
hrave,  equally  skilful  In  council  and  the  field ;  and  Inspired  with  a 
degree  ofhatred  agalnsl  the  queen  that  nothing  could  suppress.  He 
(amraanded  an  army.  In  which  he  led  about  the  captive  king,  to 
give  a  sanction  lo  his  attempts.  &,  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Lian- 
i^trians,  he  conducted  his  forces,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Lon- 
doners, who  were  very  afTectionate  to  his  cause,  and  gave  hallle  to 
the  queen  at  St.  Alhan's.  In  this,  however,  he  was  defeated.  About 
Iwo  thousand  of  the  Yorklsis  perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  person 
of  Ibe  king  again  fell  Inlo  itie  hands  or  his  own  party,  to  be  treated 
with  apparent  respect,  but  real  canlempt. 

6.  In  the  mean  timeyoungEdward,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke 
of  York,  began  to  repair  the  losses  his  party  had  lately  sustained, 
and  to  give  spirit  to  the  Vnrklsts.  This  prince,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  bravery,  and 
popular  deportment,  advanced  towards  London  wilh  the  remainder 
of  Warwick's  army,  and,  obliging  Margaret  lo  retire,  entered  the 

'  Tbli  ballU  was  IIm  Snl  of  8i.  Albin's. 

'  In  (be  WmI  Riding  of  Vnrkshirt. 
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city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Perceiving  his  own  p(^ 
pularity,  he  supposed  that  now  was  the  lime  to  lay  liis  claim  to  thi 
crown ;  and  his  friend  Warwick,  assembling  the  citizens  in  St.  John' 
Fields,  pronounced  an  harangue,  setting  forth  the  title  of  Edwar^ 
and  inveighing  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  house  c 
Lancaster.  A.D.  1461.  7.  Both  sides  at  length  met  near  Towtor 
in  the  county  of  York,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and  neve 
was  England  depopulated  by  so  terrible  an  engagement.  It  ^was  ; 
dreadful  sight  to  behold  a  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  same  countr 
engaged  against  each  other ;  and  all  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  thi 
weakest  or  the  worst  of  mankind.  While  the  army  of  Edward  wa 
advancing  to  the  charge,  there  happened  a  great  fall  of  snow,  whicl 
driving  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  blinded  them ;  and  this  advau 
tage,  seconded  by  an  impetuous  onset,  decided  the  victory  in  hi 
favour.  Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter  :  and  a  bloody 
slaughter  ensued,  in  which  near  forty  thousand  of  the  Lancastrian] 
were  slain. 

8.  The  weak  and  unfortunate  Henry,  always  imprudent  am 
always  unsuccessful,  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  London  will 
great  ignominy,  and  conducted  to  the  Tower.  Margaret  was  rathei 
more  fortunate ;  she  contrived  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  anc 
took  refuge  with  her  father  in  Flanders ' . 

9.  Edward  being  now,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fixed 
upon  the  throne,  reigned  in  peace  and  security,  while  his  title  waj 
recognised  by  parliament,  and  universally  submitted  to  by  the 
people.  A.D.  1464.  He  began,  therefore  to  give  a  loose  to  his 
favourite  passions,  and  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  mixed  with  cruelty, 
was  seen  to  prevail  in  his  court.  The  very  same  palace  which  one 
day  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  horror,  was  to  be  seen  the  day  follow- 
ing with  a  mask  or  pageant;  and  the  king  would  at  once  gallant  a 
mistress  and  inspect  an  execution.  10.  In  order  to  turn  him  from 
these  pursuits,  which  were  calculated  to  render  him  unpopular,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  advised  him  to  marry;  and  with  his  consent  weni 
over  to  France  to  procure  Bona  of  Savoy  as  queen,  and  the  match  was 

'  Margaret  flying  With  her  son  into  a  forest,  was  attacked  during  the  night 
by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  rings  and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  indignity.  The  partition  of  this  great  booty  having  raised  a 
violent  quarrel  among  fhem,  she  tool^  an  opportunity  of  flying  with  her  son 
into  tiie  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  where  she  wandered  till  she  was  overcome 
with  hunger  and  fatigue.  While  in  this  wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber 
approaching  with  his  naked  sword ;  she  suddenly  embraced  the  resolution  of 
trusting  entirely  to  his  faith  and  generosity,  and  presented  to  him  the  young 
prince,  "  Here,  my  friend,"  said  she,  "  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of 
the  king's  son."  The  man,  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  event,  and  re- 
called to  virtue  by  the  flattering  confidence  reposed  in  him,  vowed,  not  only 
to  abstain  from  all  injury  against  the  princess,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  her  service.  By  this  means  she  reached  the  sea-coast,  and  embarked  for 
Flanders. — lie  UoleviUe,  etc. 
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accordinglf  concluded.  But  whilst  Ihe  earl  was  hastening  the  nego- 
ciatlon  ia  France,  the  king  himself  renilered  it  abortive  al  home,  by 
marrying  Elizabeth  Grey ' ,  with  whom  be  bad  fallen  in  love,  and 
whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  debauch.  11.  Having  thus  given 
Warwick  real  cau^  of  olTence,  he  was  resolved  to  widen  the  breacli 
by  driving  tiim  froui  the  council.  Warwick,  whose  prudence  was 
equal  to  his  bravery,  soon  made  use  of  both  to  assist  hii  revenge; 
and  formed  Buch  a  combination  against  Edward,  that  he  was  in  his 
turn  obliged  to  Qy  the  ktogdom.  Tbus,  once  more,  ihe  poor,  passive 
IdDg  Henry  -was  released  from  prison,  to  be  placed  upon  a  dangerous 
throne.  A  parliament  was  called,  which  conflrmed  Henry's  title 
with  great  soteninity;  and  Warwick  was  himself  received  among 
Ihe  people  under  the  title  of  king-maker. 

12.  But  Edward's  party,  though  repressed,  was  not  destroyed, 
Thougl)  an  exile  in  Holland,  he  had  many  partisans  at  iiome;  and, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  being  seconded  by  a  small  body  of 
troops,  granted  tobim  by  Ihe  duke  of  Burgundy,  hemadea  descent 
at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  Though  at  first  he  was  coolly  received 
by  the  English,  yet  his  army  increased  upon  bis  march,  wliile  his 
moderation  and  feigned  humility  still  added  to  the  numher  of  his 
partisans.  London,  at  thai  time  ever  ready  to  admit  the  most  power- 
ful, opened  her  gales  to  him;  and  the  wretched  Henry  was  once  more 
plucked  from  a  throne,  to  be  sent  back  to  his  former  mansion. 

13.  Nothingnow,  therefore,  remained  to  Warwick,  hut  tocul  short 
an  anxious  suspense,  by  hazarding  a  battle.  Edward's  fortune  pre- 
vailed. They  met  at  St,  Alban's,  and  the  Lancastrians  weredeleated ; 
while  Warwick  himself  leading  a  chosen  body  of  troops  into  Ihe 
thickest  of  the  slaughter,  fell,  in  the  midst  of  bia  enemies,  covered 
with  wounds. 


'  Eliubeih  GreywM  d«iighMrorsirHichanl  Woodiiile.  The  king  I 
saw  her  at  court,  whither  abe  had  repaired  lo  present  a  petllian  (or  the 
cDterj  uf  Ihe  confiscated  lands  of  her  late  husband.  Sir  Jobu  Grej,  who 
slain  in  arms  on  (he  aide  of  Henrj.  She  lold  Edward,  when  he  first 
dressed  her  nn  Ihe  auhject  of  his  love,  (hat  though  too  hnmble  lo  be  his  * 
ibe  was  loo  high  to  become  hia  concubine. 
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Margaret  receiving  tlie  fatal  news  o(  the  death  ot  the  brave 
Warwick,  and  the  total  destruction  of  her  party,  gave  way  to  her 
grief,  for  the  (Irsl  time,  ia  a  lorreot  of  teats-,  and,  yielding  to  her 
unhappy  fate,  took  sanctuary  in  the  ahbey  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire. 
H,  She  had  not  been  long  in  thiB  melancholy  abode,   before 
she  found  some  few  friends  slill  waiting  to  assist  her  fallen  foi'tunes. 
She  had  now  fought  battles  in  almost  every  province  in  England  : 
Tewkesbury-park  was  the  last  scene  that  terminated  her  attempts. 
16.  The  dukeof  Snmersel  headed  her  army  :  a  man  who  had  shared 
ber  dangers,  and  had  ever  been  steady  in  her  cause.  When  Edward 
drat  attacked  bim  in  bis  entrenchments,  he  repulseii  him  with  such 
vigour,  thai  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation ;  upon  which  the 
duke,  supposing  them  routed,  pursued,  and  ordered  lord  Wenlock 
to  support  his  cliarge.   But  unfortunately  this  lord  disobeyed  his 
orders ;  and  Somerset's  forces  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers. 
IG.  In  this  dreadful  exigence,  the  duke  Rnding  that  all  was  over, 
became  ungovernable  in  hisragei  and  beholding  Wenlnck  inactive, 
and  remaining  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  first  drawn  up  his 
men,  giving  way  to  his  fury,  with  his  heavy  battle-axe  In  both  liands 
he  ran  upon  Ihe  coward,  and  with  one  blow  dashed  out  his  brains. 
17.  The  queen  and  tlie  prince  were  taken  prisoners  atUir  the 
battle,  and  brought  Into  the  presence  of  Edward.  The  young  prince 
appeared  before  the  conqueror  with  undaunted 
majesty;  and  being  asked  In  an  insulting  man- 
ner, how  he  dared  to  invade  England  without 
leave,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  of 
his  ruined  fortunes,  be  boldly  replied,  "  I  have 
entered  the  dominions  ofmy  father,  to  revHige 
his  injuries,  and  to  redress  my  own,"    18.  The 
barbarous  Edward,  enraged  at  his  intrtpidity. 
struck  him  on  his  mouth  with  his  gauntlet ;  and 
this  served  as  a  signal  for  further  brutality ;  the 
dukes  of  Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  others,  like 
)  wild  beasts,  rushing  on  the  unarmed  youth  at 
once.  Blabbed   hlra  to   the  heart   with   their 
daggers.  To  complete  the  tragedy,  Henry  him- 
self was  soon  ader  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Of  ail  those  that  were  taken,  none  were  suf- 
fered to  survive  but  Margaret  herself.   19.  It 
was  perhaps  expected  that  she  would  he  ran- 
somed by  the  king  of  Francei  and  in  this  they 
were  not  deceived,  as  that  monarch  paid  the 
king  of  England  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her 
;   D'eedom.     This  extraordinary  woman,  alter 
having  sustained  the  cause  of  her  husband  in 
I   twelve  battles,  after  having  survived  her  friends, 
I  *  fortunes,  and  children,  died  a  few  yean  alter  io 
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privacy  in  France,  very  miserable  indeed ;  l)ut  with  few  other  claims 
to  our  pity,  except  her  courage  and  her  misfortunes  * . 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  tbo  iuue  of  lti«  flrsi  battla  between  tbe  bouses  of  York  and 

Lancaster? 

2.  What  was  the  fortune  of  Henry  r 

3.  Where  did  tbe  conteodiog  parties  next  meet  ? 

What  circumiitaQces  gave  tbe  advantage  to  Henry's  parly  ? 

4.  Who  was  the  eommander  of  tbe  YorkUts? 
s.  What  was  his  success  ? 

6.  Who  now  laid  claim  to  tbe  crown  ? 

7.  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  action  at  Towton  ? 

8.  What  happened  to  Margaret  and  the  young  prince  after  the  battle  ? 

9.  How  did  Edward  conduct  himself  after  bis  accession  ? 

11.  For  what  reason  did  Warwick  combine  against  Edward  ? 

By  what  title  was  Warwick  received  among  tbe  people? 
13.  What  was  the  fortune  of  the  next  battle? 
ii.  What  followed  this  engagement  ? 

17.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  young  prince  to  Edward? 

18.  What  was  hir  treatment  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Henry  ? 

19.  What  of  Margaret? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.D. 

Martin  V 1417 

Kngenios  YI.    •   .  1431 

Nicholas  V 1447 

CalixtusIII..    .    .  1455 

Piosll 1458 

Emperors  of  t1^e  East. 
Emmanaelll.  .   •  1391 

JohnYII 1429 

CoDstaniine  III. 
and  last  Ghris- 
lian  emperor. 
Succeeded  by  his 
conqueror  Maho- 
met 11.  who  took 


A.D. 

Constantinople  by 
storm,  May  29,.  .  1453 

Emperors  of  the  West. 

Sigismund.    •    .   .  i4io 

Albert  II I438 

Frederic  III.    .   .  1440 

Kings  of  France. 

Charles  VII.  .  -   .  1452 
Louis  XI.     •   .   •  1461 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

John  1 1385 


AD. 

Edward H33 

Alphonsus.    •   •    -1438 

Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Eric  IX 1411 

Christopher  III.   .  1439 
Christian  I.   .   .   •  1448 

Kings  of  Scotland, 

Robert  III.   .   .   .  1390 

James  1 1424 

James  II 1437 

James  III.    .   •   •  1460 


'  During  this  and  several  previous  reigns,  a  most  absurd  fashion  was  fol- 
^o^ed  by  the  people.  It  was  customary  to  wear  the  beaks  or  points  of  their 
shoes  80  long,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lie  them  up  to  their  knees  with  laces 
w  chains,  to  enable  them  to  walk  without  stumbling :  gentlemen  used  for 
^'»  purpose  chains  made  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  used  laces.  This 
ridiculous  custom  was  now  (A.D.  1467)  prohibited,  on  the  forfeiture  of 
iweniy  shillings,  and  the  pain  of  cursing  by  the  clergy.  Whatever  absurdi- 
^\e%m  dress  may  have  been  rendered  fashionable  in  modern  times,  cerlainl 
Qone  have  exceeded  this  Tolly  of  our  ancestors. 


EMINEKT   PEBSONS. 
John  Stralfard  and  John  Kemp,  arcbbittaopa  of  Canterbary.    De  1*  Pple, 
duVe  ot  Suffolk.   The  dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloucesler.  Eiel«r,  and  bisho|i  of 
Winrhesler,  regenlB  ond  guardbiDi  lo  Iheking.  Hicbird,duke  of  York. 


Tomb  of  Ilenrj  VI.  formerlj  »l  Windsor. 


^CHAPTER  XIX. 

BDH'AID   IT. 


lin,  suspicious,  brave."— Ec»tTO^■ 


1.  (A.D.  I41S.)  Edward,  being  DOw  Tree  from  greal  enemies, 
lumed  to  the  puaishment  of  those  of  lesser  note  :  so  thai  Uie 
Eibbels  were  bung  with  his  adversaries,  aod  their  estates  conHscaled 
to  Ills  use.  Wiiilst  he  was  rendering  himself  terrible  on  the  one 
liand,  he  was  inmersed  in  abandoned  pleasures  on  the  other.  Na- 
lure,  it  seems,  was  not  unfavourable  to  him  in  personal  cliarms ;  as 
lie  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  lime. 
l  His  courtiers  also  seemed  willing  to  encourage  those  debaucheries 
in  which  they  had  a  share ;  and  the  clergy,  as  they  Ihemselves 
praelised  every  kind  of  lewdness  wilh  impunity,  were  ever  ready 
In  lead  obsoliii ion  to  all  his  failings.  The  tnilb  is,  enormous  vices 
bad  been  of  late  so  common,  that  adultery  was  held  as  a  very  slight 
offence.  Among  the  number  of  his  mistregsea  was  the  wife  of  one 
^liore,  a  merctiani  in  the  city,  a  woman  of  exiiuisile  beauty  and 
good  sense,  but  who  had  not  virtue  enough  to  resist  Ihe  temptations 
o(  a  beautiful  man  and  a  monarch. 

3.  Among  his  other  cutties,  that  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  is  tlie  most  remarkable.  The  king  liunting  one  day  in  Ih 
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park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  killed  a  while 
buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  owner.  Burdet,  vexed  at 
the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion,  and  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  in 
the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  advised  the  king  to  that  insult.  For 
this  trifling  exclamation,  Burdet  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  publicly 
executed  at  Tyburn.  4.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the  death  of  his 
friend,  venled  his  grief  in  renewed  reproaches  against  his  brother, 
and  exclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence.  The  king  highly 
offended  with  this  liberty,  or  using  that  as  a  pretext  against  him, 
had  him  arraigned  before  the  house  of  peers,  and  appeared  in 
person  as  his  accuser.  5.  In  those  times  of  confusion,  evey  crime 
alleged  by  the  prevailing  party  was  fatal  :  the  duke  was  found 
guilty;  and,  being  granted  a  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  die,  was  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  in  the 
Tower;  a  whimsical  choice,  and  Implying  that  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary passion  for  that  liquor. 

6.  However,  if  this  monarch's  reign  was  tyrannical,  it  was  but 
short  :  while  he  was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  a  war 
with  France,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  expired, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  ( counting  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  late  king)  in  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 


Questions  for  Examination, 


1.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  Edward  ? 

3.  For  what  was  Burdet  tried  and  executed  ? 

4.  Relate  the  cruelty  of  Edward  towards  bis  brother. 

5.  What  kind  of  death  did  the  duke  of  Clarence  prefer  ? 

6.  How  long  did  Edward  the  Fourth  reign? 

CONTEMPORARY   SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  A.D. 

Pius  II 1458 

Paul  II    .....  1464 
Sextus  IV.    ...  1471 
Emperor  of  Germany. 
Frederic  II    .   .      1440 
Emperors  of  th4  Turks. 
Mahomet  II.    .    .  1453 


A.n. 

1481 


Bajazet  tl.    .   . 

Kinq  of  France. 
Louis  IX 1461 

Kings  of  Portugal. 
Alphonsus  y.   .   .  143S 
John  II 1481 


Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

A.D. 

GhrisUanl.   .   .   ■   i440 
John  1 1481 

King  of  Scotland. 

James  III.    .   .   .  1469 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 

Thomas  Borlieur,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Neril,  earl  of  Warwick, 
called  the  king-maker ;  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset.  Richard,  duke  ef  Glou- 
cester i  Tiploft^  earl  of  Worcester;  Jane  Shore* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BDWARD    V. 


1.  (A.D.  I4S3.]  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  liail  l>een  inailc 
proleclor  of  Uie  realm,  under  Uie  pretence  of  guarding  llie  persona 
orilte  lal«  king's  children  from  dauger,  conveyed  them  l>olli  to  llie 
TDwer.  Having  llius  secured  them,  his  next  step  was  to  spread  a 
''cport  of  their  illegitimacy,  and,  by  pretended  obstacles,  lo  put  olT 
'lie  day  appointed  foryouug  Edward's  coronation.  His  next  aim  was 
lodispalch  lord  Hastings,  whMi  he  knew  lobe  warmly  in  the  young 
ting's  interest. 

I,  Having  summoned  lord  Hastings  lo  a  council  in  the  Tower,  he 
(nlered  the  room,  knitting  Ills  brows,  biting  his  lips,  and  showing 
by  3.  frequent  change  of  countenance,  the  signs  of  some  inward 
ftrturbation.  A  silence  ensued  for  some  lime  :  and  the  lords  of  Ihe 
rouncil  looked  upon  each  oilier,  not  witliont  reason  expecting  some 
lionid  catattTopht.  3.  Laying  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and 
decayed,  he  accused  Jane  Shore  and  her  aeeompliixi  of  having  pro- 
ducNl  this  deformity  by  their  sorceries;  upon  which  Hastings  cried, 
"If  they  have  commitled  such  a  crime,  lliey  deserve  pnnisiiment." 
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— "  It!"  cried  Ihe  protector,  witb  a  loud  voice, "  doel  Ihou  answer 
me  wiUi  ih?  1  tell  thee  they  have  conspired  my  dealli)  and  thaC 
tbau,  traitor,  art  an  accomplice  in  tbe  crime."  4.  He  sLruck  the 
lable  twice  with  his  hand,  and  the  room  was  instantly  filled  with 
armed  men.  "  I  arrest  tliee."  continued  he,  turning  to  Hastings, 
"  for  high  treason ; "  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in  charge  to  the 
soldiers.  HasUngs  was  obliged  to  make  a  short  conression  to  the 
next  priest  that  was  at  hand;  tbe  protector  crying  out  by  St, Paul, 
lliat  he  would  not  dine  till  tic  had  seen  his  head  lalien  off.  He  was 
accordingly  hurried  out  to  the  little  green  berore  tlie  Tower  chapel, 
and  there  beheaded  on  a  log  of  wood  that  accidentally  lay  in  the 

5.  Jane  Shore,  Ihe  late  Icing's  raislrett,  was  the  next  that  felt  his 

indignation.  Tliig  unfortunate  woman  was  an  enemy  too  humble  lu 

excite  his  jealousy ;  yet,  as  he  bad  accused  her  of  witchcraft,  of 

which  all  Uie  world  saw  she  was  Innocent,  lie  tliought  proper  to 

mako  her  an  example  for  those  faults  of  which  she  wu  really 

guilty,  e.  She  had  been  formerly  deluded  from  her  husband,  who 

was  a  goldsmith  la  Lumbard-street,  and  continued  to  live  vidMt  Gd< 

ward,  the  most  guiltless  mistress  in  bis  abandoned  court.   It  was 

very  probable  that  the  people  were  not  displeased  at  seeing  one 

again  reduced  to  her  former  meanness  who  had  for  a  while  been 

raised  above  them,  and  enjoyed  tlie  smiles  of  a 

court.  1.  The  charge  against  her  was  too  no- 

loriou)  to  be  denied;  she  pleaded  guilty,  and 

was  accordingly  condemned  to  walk  harefooted 

through  the  city,  and  to  do  penance  in  St.  Paul's 

church  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  wax  taper 

in  her  hand,  before  thousands  of  spectators. 

She  lived  above  forty  years  alter  this  sentence, 

and  was  reduced  to  Llie  most  extreme  indi- 

S.  Tbe  protector  now  began  to  tlirow  off  Uie 
mask,  and  to  deny  his  pretended  regard  for  the 
eons  of  the  late  king,  thinking  it  higli  time  to 
aspire  to  the  crown  more  openly.  He  had  pre- 
viously  gained  over  tbe  duke  of  Buckingham, 
a  man  of  talents  aftd  power,  by  bribes  and  pro- 
mises of  future  favour.  This  nobleman,  there- 
fore, used  all  his  arts  to  atjole  the  populace 
and  citizens  at  St.  Paul's  cross;  and,  construing 
Uieir  silence  Into  consent,  his  followers  cried 
"  Long  live  king  Ricliard  ]  "  Soon  after,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  walUng  upon  Richard  with 
an  offer  of  the  crown,  he  accepted  it  with 
seeming  reluctance. 


QtuitiiMi  /er  EaamincUion. 
I.  Wlulw»ih»eDn(luciorthcdukeorGlauceilertow4nl>theyoaii||priii( 
t.  i.  Bj  what  *ilc  aril  did  he  net  rid  ot  lard  Hailipggr 
i.  Who  peil  fell  1ii>  iadignatioa  ? 
(.  Who  wai  Jane  Shored 
I.  What  pUDUhment  did  Ghe  suffer  ? 

1.  IB  whal  irianner  did  Richard  conliirt  la  procure  id  offer  of  the  ciowi 
C0MTEIHP0R4RY  SOVEREIGNS. 


IS  IV^'. 


King  Of  FMHiee. 


Emperor  of  Germany. 
Fmlcricklll-  .  141* 
tmptror  of  Ihc  Turks. 


H»Z    . 


Ch«rlM  Vni 

Slltg  of  Porbiilal. 

John  II it>l 

EMINENT  PEHSOSS. 


Kiehard,  dniie  of  GloncMltr,  protector 
liilwiril, earl  of  War*lck;BUn|«r«t,«oun- 
l«>  of  Salisbury.  (cliiLdren  ofGeorge,  dukC 
ol Clarence.)  Earl  Grej;  marquis  of  Dor- 
tel;  William,  lord  Hasting*.  William  Cai- 
m,  mercer,  of  I.andsn,  Ihl  Brtl  En^lih 
prioter:  be  esiablished  •  printing  pT«u  In 
Wnlminsler'abhej,  A. D.  till. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BICHARD   III. 


"  TeWhj  and  wayward  was  liis  intancj ; 
His  scbool-dajs  frighiful,  desperate,  wild, 

Hia  age  conlirni'd,  proud,  subllc,  alj.and 
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I'.(A.D.  I4S3.)  One  crime  ever  draws  on  another;  juslice  will 
revoll  against  fraud,  and  usurpation  requires  security.  As  soon, 
lliererore,  as  Richard  was  sealed  upon  tlie  throne,  he  sent  tlie 
governor  of  the  Tower  orders  to  put  tlie  two  young  princes  ti> 
deatli;  but  Itiis  brave  man,  whose  name  was  Brackenbury,  reHised 
to  be  made  the  instnimenl  of  a  tyrant's  will;  but  submissive!) 
answered,  that  he  knew  not  bow  to  Imbrue  his  bands  in  Innocenl 
blood.  A  fit  instrument,  however,  was  not  long  wanting;  sir  Jamei 

'  See  llie  nolest  tlie  end  otiha  reign  of  Henrj  VII. 
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Tyrrel  readily  undertook  the  office,  and  Brackenbury  was  ordered 
to  resign  to  him  the  keys  for  one  night.  2.  Tyrrel  choosing  three 
associates.  Slater,  Deighton,  and  Forest,  came  in  the  night-time  to 
the  door  of  the  chamber  where  the  princes  were  lodged,  and 
sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bid  them  execute  their  commission, 
while  he  himself  stayed  without.  They  found  the  young  princes  in 
bed,  and  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep :  after  suflTocating  them  with  a 
bolster  and  pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  stairs'  foot,  deep  in  the  ground, 
under  a  heap  of  stones. 

3.  But  while  the  usurper  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  his  power, 
he  found  it  threatened  in  a  quarter  where  he  least  expected  an 
attack.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
placing  him  on  the  throne,  now  took  disgust,  being  refused  some 
confiscated  lands  for  which  he  solicited.  He  therefore  levied  a  body 
of  men  in  Wales,  and  advanced  \tith  hasty  marches  towards  Glou- 
cester, where  he  designed  to  cross  the  Severn.  4.  Just  at  that  time 
the  river  was  swoln  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  country  on  both  sides 
was  deluged,  and  even  the  tops  of  some  hills  were  covered  with 
water.  This  inundcUion  continued  for  ten  days;  during  which 
Buckingham's  army,  composed  of  Welshmen,  could  neither  pass  the 
river,  nor  find  subsistence  on  their  own  side ;  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  disperse,  and  return  home,  notwithstanding  all  the  duke's 
efforts  to  prolong  their  stay.  5.  In  this  helpless  situation,  the  duke, 
after  a  short  deliberation,  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  one  Bannister, 
who  had  been  his  servant,  and  who  had  received  repealed  obliga- 
tions from  his  family;  but  the  wicked  seldom  find,  as  they  seldom 
exert,  friendship.  Bannister,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
large  reward  that  was  set  upon  the  duke's  head,  went  and  betrayed 
him  to  the  sherifiT  of  Shropshire  :  who,  surrounding  the  house  with 
armed  men,  seized  the  duke,  in  the  habit  of  a  pecuant,  and  conducted 
him  to  Salisbury  :  where  he  was  instantly  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  according  to  the  tummary  method  practised  in  those 
<t3iys. 

6.  Amidst  the  perplexity  caused  by  many  disagreeable  ocgur- 
rences,  the  king  received  information  that  the  earl  of  Richmond 
was  making  preparations  to  land  in  England,  and  assert  his  claims 
to  the  crown.  Richard,  who  knew  not  hi  what  quarter  he  might 
expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at  Nottingham,  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom;  and  had  given  commission  to  several  of  his  creatures 
to  oppose  the  enemy  wherever  he  should  land. 

7.  Some  time  after,  however,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  a 
descendant  from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  great  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  the 
female  line,  resolved  to  strike  for  the  crown.  He  had  been  ohliged 
to  quit  the  kingdom;  but  he,  now  knowing  how  odious  the  king 
was,  set  out  from  Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  with  a  retinue  of  about 
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two  tboiuand  persons,  and  after  a  yoyage  of  six  days,  arrived  al 
Milford-haven*  in  Wales,  wher^  he  landed  without  opposition. 

8.  Upon  news  of  this  descent,  Richard,  who  was  possessed  of 
courage  and  military  conduct,  his  only  virtues,  instantly  resolved  to 
meet  his  antagonist  and  decide  their  mutual  pretensions  by  a  battle. 
Richmond,  on  the  other  hand,  being  reinforced  by  sir  Thomas 
Rouchier,  sir  Walter  Hungerford,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
about  six  thousand,  boldly  advanced  with  the  same  intention;  and 
in  a  few  days  both  armies  drew  near  BosworUnfield  *,  where  the 
contest  tliat  had  now  for  more  than  forty  years  filled  the  kingdoni 
with  civil  commotionss  and  deluged  its  plains  with  blood,  was  de- 
termined by  the  death  of  Richard,  who  was  slain  in  battle :  while 
Richmond  was  saluted  king,  by  Uie  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh  '. 


Qu6itiOni  for  EasaminatUm, 

1 .  What  was  the  first  act  of  Richard  ? 

a.  In  what  manner  were  his  orders  exeonced  ? 

3.  From  what  quarter  and  on  what  occasion  was  Richard^flrat  threatened .' 

4.  What  obliged  Bucklngbato's  anny  lo  disperte? 
s.  What  was  the  ftte  of  the  duke  of  Buckinfibam  ? 

6.  With  what  new  opposerdid  Richard  now  contend  ? 

7.  Where  did  Richmond  land? 

8.  By  whom  was  he  Joined  ? 
Where  did  the  armfes  meet  t 
What  was  the  result  of  the  batUe? 


Popaa. 
Sextus  IV.    .    . 
Innocent  Vin. 


Emperor  of  Germany. 
Frederick  III.    .  .  1440 

Bmperor  of  the  Tttrks, 
Bajasetll usi 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS 
King  of  france, 

Charles  VIII.  . 


A.D* 
1471 
1484 


A<D. 
1483 


King  of  Portugal. 
John  It 1481 


King  Of  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

A.D 

John i4ii 

King  of  Scotland- 
James  til.    .  .     1460 


*  In  Leicestershire.  The  batUe  fottght  at  this  place  was  the  last  of  thirteen 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  tanoaster. 

■  Richard's  body,  after  being  exposed,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  (he 
Grey  Friars,  at  Leicester.  Henry  VII.  bestowed  a  monument  on  it,  wbieli 
was  demolished  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  under  Henry  VIII.;  and  tbe 
monarch's  etono  eoffin  actually  aerved  for  a  horse  trough,  at  the  White  Horse 
Inn:  '*  Sic  transit  gloria  mundil  " 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Rtarj  Tudor,  earl  «t  Ricbmood.  SUSbrd.  duke  of  Buckingbani.  Vcrc, 
rati  of  Oiford.  Thomia,  lord  SUDlej.  Howard,  dukeofHarlolk.   Frnncis, 

liMounl  Loiel.   Sir  Richird  RalclilTB,  Sir  William  Calesb}'. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HENRY    VII. 


"  Bui  ob  I  bow  sller'd  was  Ihe  mournrul  lone, 
When  Htmit  Richuond,  ircn'il  wilh  title  Inie, 
nig  baldrick  'cross  his  shanlilw  nungi 

And  with  rnlit'niDg  trumpet  blew 
A  call  loarms,  thai  thro'  llie  island  rung: 
His  claim  announcing  to  the  Rngilsh  thtone." — Dibihn, 


1.  (A.D.  1485.)  HENRv'iilirst  care,  upon  coming  lo  Ihe  throne,  was 
to  marry  (he  iirincess  Ellzabelh,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourliii 
and  thus  he  blended  the  Interest  of  the  houses  orvork  and  Lancaster, 
sti  that  ever  aHer  they  were  Incapable  or  distincUon, 

2.  A  great  part  ot  the  miseries  of  his  predecessors  proceeded  trom 
their  poverty,  which  was  mostly  occasioned  by  riot  and  dissipation. 
Henry  saw  that  money  alone  could  turn  the  scale  of  power  in  Iiis 
bvour;  and,  therefore,  hoarded  up  all  the  eonfiicatUmt  ot  liis 
enemies  with  the  utmost  frugality.  Immedialely  after  his  marHage 
with  Elizabeth,  he  issued  a  general  pardon  tu  all  such  as  chose  to 
accept  it;  but  people  were  become  so  turbulent  and  factious,  by  a 
long  course  of  civil  war,  that  no  governor  could  rule  them,  nor  any 
Ifing  please ;  so  that  one  rebellion  seemed  estinguislied  only  lo  give 
rise  lo  another.  ^ 
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d.  There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest,  who  pos- 
sessing some  subtilty,  and  more  rashness,  trained  up  Lambert 
Siffluel,  a  baker's  son,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,'who  was  smothered  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey.  But,  as  the  impostor  was  not  calculated  to  bear 
a  close  inspection,  it  was  thought  proper  to  show  him  first  at  a  dis- 
tance; and  Ireland  was  judged  the  fittest  theatre  for  him  to  support 
his  assumed  character. 

4.  In  this  manner  Simnel,  being  joined  by  lord  Level,  and  one  or 
Iwo  lords  more  of  the  discontented  parly,  resolved  to  pass  over  into 
Eogland;  and  accordingly  landed  in  Lancashire,  from  whence  he 
marched  to  York,  expecting  the  country  would  rise  and  join  him 
as  he  marched  along.  But  in  this  he  was  deceived ;  the  people,  averse 
lo  join  a  body  of  German  and  Irish  troops,  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
ported, and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation,  remained  in 
tranquillity,  or  gave  all  th^  assistance  to  the  royal  cause.  5.  The 
opposite  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
fought  a  battle,  which  was  more  bloody,  and  more  obstinately 
disputed,  thaiijjeould  have  besn  expected  from  the  inequality  of 
their  forces.  &rmji  victory  at  leAglh  declared  in  favour  of  the  king, 
and  it  proved  decisive.  Lord  Lincoln  perished  in  the  field  of  battle: 
lord  Lovel  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  it  is  supposed  he  shared 
the  same  fate.  Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  were  taken  prisoners ; 
and  four  thousand  of  the  common  men  fell  in  the  battle.  Simon, 
being  a  priest,  could  not  be  tmed  by  the  civil  power,  and  was  only 
committed  to  close  confinement.  7.  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to 
excite  the  king's  fear  or  resentment;  he  was  pardoned,  and  made  a 
scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  falconer,  in  which  mean  employment  he  died. 

8.  A  fresh  insurrection  began  in  Yorkshire.  The  people  resisting 
the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  levy  the  taxes,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  attempted  to  enforce  the  king's  command ;  but 
the  populace,  being  by  this  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  the  adviser 
of  tlieir  oppressions,  flew  to  arms,  attacked  his  house,  and  piit  him 
to  death.  The  mutineers  did  not  stop  there ;  but,  by  the  advice  of 
one  John  Archamber,  a  seditious  fellow  of  mean  appearance,  they 
chose  sir  John  Egremont  for  their  leader,  and  prepared  themselves 
for  a  vigorous  resistance.  9.  The  king,  upon  hearing  of  this  rash 
proceeding,  immediately  levied  a  force,  which  he  put  under  the  earl 
of  Surry  :  and  this  nobleman  encountering  the  rebels,  dissipated  the 
tumult,  and  took  their  leader,  Archamber,  prisoner.  Archamber 
was  shortly  after  executed ;  but  sir  John  Egremont  fled  to  the  court 
of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  usual  retreat  of  all  who  were 
obnoxious  to  government  in  England. 

10.  One  would  have  imagined,  that  from  the  ill  success  of  Simnel's 
imposture,  few  would  be  willing  to  embark  in  another  of  a  similar 
^d :  however,  the  old  duchess  of  Burgundy,  rather  irritated  thar 
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diseourftged  by  tho  ftdlure  of  her  (MMt  onMrpriset,  war  detemined 
to  disturb  that  govemmont  which  she  could  not  subvert.  A.D.  1492.  j 
She  first  procured  a  report  to  be  spread  that  the  young  duke  of' 
York,  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  still  living; ' 
and  finding  the  rumour  greedily  received,  she  soon  produced  a 
young  man  who  assumed  his  name  and  character.  11.  The  person 
chosen  to  sustain  this  part  was  one  Osbeck,  or  Warbeck,  the  son  of 
a  converted  Jew,  who  had  been  over  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.,  where  he  had  this  son  named  Peter,  but  corrupted, 
after  the  Flemish  manner,  into  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  12.  The  duchess 
of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  suited  to  her  purposes;  and 
her  lessons,  instructing  him  to  personate  the  duke  of  York,  were 
easily  learned,  and  strongly  retained  by  a  youth  of  very  quick  ap- 
prehension. In  short,  his  graceful  air,  his  courtly  address*  his  easy 
manner,  and  elegant  conversation,  were  capable  of  imposing  upon  i 
all  but  such  as  were  conscious  of  the  imposture. 

The  English,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to  all  these  absur- 
dities; while  the  young  man's  prudence,  conversation,  and  de- 
portment, served  to  confirm  wha^^heir  4}saffeeHti»  and  eredMUy 
had  begun.  ^  V  '  *    ' 

18.  Among  those  who  secretly  abetted  the  cause  of  Perkin,  were 
lord  Filzwaller,  sir  Simon  Mountfbrd,  sur  Thomas  Thwaits,  and  sir 
Robert  Clifford.  But  the  person  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  the  most 
dangerous  opposition,  was  sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  brother  to  tlie  fomoua  lord  Stanley,  who  had  con- 
tributed to  place  Henry  on  the  throne.  This  personage,  either  moved 
by  a  blind  credulity,  or  more  probably,  by  a  restless  ambition,  en- 
tered into  a  regular  conspiracy  against  the  king;  and  a  coirespon- 
dence  was  settled  between  the  maloonunu  In  England  and  those 
in  Flanders. 

14.  While  the  plot  was  thus  carrying  on  In  all  quarters,  Henry 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the  pretender  to  his 
crown;  and  was  equally  assiduous  In  finding  out  who  were  his 
secret  abettors.  For  this  purpose  he  dispersed  his  spies  through  all 
Flanders,  and  brought  over,  by  large  bribes,  some  of  those  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  the  enemy's  interest.  15.  Among  these,  sir  Robert 
Clifford  was  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  his  consequence,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  he  was  trusted.  From  tliis  person  Henry 
learnt  the  whole  of  Perkin's  birth  and  adventures,  together  with  the 
names  of  all  those  who  had  secretly  combined  to  assist  him.  The 
icing  was  pleased  with  the  discovery ;  but  the  more  trust  he  gave  to 
his  s|)ie$,  the  higher  resentment  did  he  feign  against  them. 

16.  At  first  he  was  struck  with  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
many  of  those  about  him;  but,  concealing  his  resentment  for  a 
proper  opportunity,  he  almost  at  the  same  instant  arrested  Fitswalter, 
Mountford,  and  Thwaita,  together  with  William  Danbury,  Robert 
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iUlcUfl;  Ttioiiias  GreMtaor,  and  TbomM  Astwood.  All  these  were 
irraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treason.  Mountford, 
iUtcliff,  and  Danbury,  were  immediately  executed ;  the  rest  received 
1  pardon. 


Quettioni  for  Ewamination. 

1.  Whal  waft  Henry's  first  eare  ? 

s.  What  prudeai  moasores  did  be  talte  lo  seeore  his  power? 

3.  Who  counterfeited  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Warwiek? 

i.  By  whom  was  SiniDei  joined? 

s, 6.  What  were  Uie conaequenoes of  ibis  rebellion? 

7.  Whal  became  of  Simnel  ? 

8.  Whal  caused  a  fresh  insurrection  ?  and  what  was  the  cooUuut  of  the  mu* 

tineers  ? 

10.  What  other  imposture  was  now  undertaken  ? 

11.  Who  was  chosen  to  personate  the  duke  of  York  ? 
13.  Who  instnicted  Perkin  to  personate  him  > 

18.  Who  were  his  abeuors? 

H|  15.  What  was  Henry's  condiiol  on  this  occasion  ? 

16.  What  was  the  fate  of  those  who  opposed  the  king  ? 


SECTION  II. 

«'  James  hacked  the  cause  of  that  weak  prince 
Warbeok,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat."  -WitTta  Scott. 


).  Tnu'trated,  part,  defeated,  diMppninted' 

*•  Saiw'ttiAry,  s.  plaae  of  refofe. 

7.  Ifnomin'ioaa,  a.  ahametel. 

*•  Rn'manixe,  v.  to  etvillae,  to  lofteo. 


Prodigal'itf ,  I.  extrftTacaiiee,  wute. 
10.  Abridg'InrfPcrf.  iliovt«alng,dimfai{*hing. 
li.  Adjafeoot,  «.  neicUKNuiiiK,  near  to. 


1.  (A.D.  1494.)  The  young  adventurer,  thus  finding  his  hopes 
fnuraUd  in  England,  went  next  to  try  his  fortune  in  ScoUand.  In 
Ihat  country  his  luck  seemed  greater  than  in  England,  James  lY., 
Uie  king  of  that  country,  receiving  him  with  great  cordiality.  He 
was  seduced  to  believe  the  story  of  his  birlh  and  adventures;  and 
be  carried  his  confidence  so  far»  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  lady 
Catber'me  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  a  near 
Unswoman  of  his  own;  a  young  lady  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as 
beauty.  2.  But  not  content  with  these  instances  of  favour,  he  was 
resolved  to  attempt  setting  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  was 
naturally  expected  that,  upon  Perkin's  first  appearance  in  that 
kingdom,  all  the  friends  of  the  house  of  York  would  rise  in  his 
favour.  Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  the  king  of  Scotland  entered 
England  with  a  numerous  army,  and  proclaimed  tlie  young  adven« 
turer  wherever  he  went.  But  Perkm's  pretensions,  attended  by 
repeated  disappointments^  were  now  become  stale*  even  in  the  eyes 
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of  Ibe  populace;  so  ihtt,  contrary  to  especUlion,  none  were  (msi 
to  second  his  views. 

3.  In  this  manner  tbe  restless  Perkin,  being  dismissed  Scotland 
and  meeting  wiHi  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  Fleminp.  wk 
now  desired  to  be  al  peace  Willi  the  English,  resoked  to  conlinui 
his  scheme  of  opposilion,  and  took  refuge  among  the  wilds  mi 
fasloesses  of  Ireland.  A.D.  1497.  Impatient  of  an  inacU^e  lire,  )ii 
lield  a  consulUtion  witii  bis  followers,  Heme,  Skelton  and  Astiej 
ttiree  broken  tradesmen;  and  by  their  advice  he  resolved  to  Iry  tin 
affeclioDS  of  the  Cornish  men;  and  he  no  sooner  made  his  ai.- 
pearance  among  Ihem  al  Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  than  Liie  populace 
lo  tiie-number  of  three  thousand,  flocked  to  his  standard.  *.  Elated 
wilh  this  appearance  of  success,  he  took  on  hira,  for  the  first  lime, 
^pOe  of  Richard  Ihe  Fourtli.  king  of  England ;  and.  not  lo  sulTer 
*e  BpinU  of  his  adherenU  to  languisii,  he  led  them  lo  the  gales  iH 
EMter.  Frnding  the  inhahilanls  obstinate  in  refusing  to  admit  him, 
and  being  unprovided  with  artillery  to  force  an  entrance,  liebrolie 
up  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  lo  Taunton.  5.  His  followers, 
by  this  lime,  amounted  lo  seven  thousand  men,  and  appeared  readj 
to  defend  his  rause;  but  his  lieart 
failed  him  upon  being  inroroied 
lliat  tiie  king  was  coming  down 
[  to  oppose  bim ;  and,  instead  of 
t  bringing  his  men  inlo  the  riel<l;iie 
I  privately  deserted  Ihem,  and  toot 
I  lanctuary  in  the  moaastery  of 
T  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest.  His 
i  wrelched  adhereols,  left  lo  llie 
I  king's  mercy,  found  hiui  itili 
I  willing  lo  pardon;  and  eicepi  » 
I  few  of  the  ringleaders,  none  were 
I  treated  wilh  capital  severity.  e.Al 
same  time  some  otiier  persous 
3  employed  lo  treal  willi 
I  Perkin,  and  to  persuade  bim,  un- 
'  der  promise  of  a  pardon,  to  deliver 
.  iiimselfuptojustlce.andlocontcss 
and  explain  all  the  circumstances  of  his  imposture.  His  affairs  being 
altogetber  desperate,  he  embraced  the  king's  offer  witlioul  hesita- 
tion, and  quitled  the  sanctuary.  Henry  being  desirous  of  seeing 
him,  be  was  brought  lo  court,  and  conducted  ihrougli  the  slreets  <>( 
London  in  a  kind  of  mock  triumph,  amidst  the  derision  and  msvlH 
of  the  populace,  which  he  bore  with  the  most  dignified  resignation. 
7.  He  was  then  compelled  to  sign  a  confession  of  liis  former  life  and 
conduct,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed  throughout  the  nation; 
but  it  was  so  defective  and  contradictory,  llial  instead  of  explaiiiioj 
the  pretended  imposture.  It  left  it  still  more  doubtful  than  belore; 
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aod  this  youth's  real  pretensions  are  to  this  very  day  an  object  of 
dispute  among  the  learned.  After  attempting  once  or  twice  to  escape 
from  custody,  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn :  and  several  of  his  adherents 
suffered  the  same  ignominious  death. 

8.  There  had  been  hitherto  nothing  in  this  reign  but  plots, 
treasons,  insurrections,  impostures,  and  executions;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Henry's  severity  proceeded  from  the  continual  alarm  in 
which  they  held  him.  It  is  certain  that  no  prince  ever  loved  peace 
more  than  he;  and  much  of  the  ill  will  of  his  subjects  arose  from 
his  attempts  to  repress  their  inclinations  for  war.  The  usual  pre- 
face to  all  his  treaties  was,  **  That  when  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  peace  was  sung;  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world  peace 
was  bequeallied." 

9.  He  had  all  along  two  points  in  view ;  one  to  depi^^ss  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  other  1o  exalt  and  humanize  the  po- 
pulace. With  this  view  he  procured  an  act,  by  which  the  nobility 
were  granted  a  power  of  disposing  of  their  estates;  a  law  infinitely 
pleasing  to  the  commons,  and  not  disagreeable  even  to  the  nobles, 
since  they  had  thus  an  immediate  resource  for  supplying  their  taste 
^T  pri^igality,  and  answering  the  demands  of  their  creditors.  The 
Wow  reached  them  in  their  posterity  alone ;  but  they  were  too 
igDorant  to  be  affected  by  such  distant  distresses. 

10.  He  was  not  remiss  also  in  abridging  the  pope's  power,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to  his  com- 
■osQds,  and  the  greatest  respect  for  the  clergy.  But  while  he  tlius 
employed  his  power  in  lowering  the  influence  of  his  nobles  and 
clergy,  he  was  using  every  art  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  his  greatest  efforts  were  directed  to  promote  trade  and 
commerce,  because  they  naturally  introduced  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  disengaged  them  from  all  dependence,  except  upon  the  laws 
and  the  Icing.  11.  Before  this  great  era,  all  our  towns  owed  their 
origin  to  some  strong  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  some 
powerful  lord  generally  resided.  These  were  at  once  fortresses  for 
protection,  and  prisons  for  all  sorts  of  criminals.  In  this  castle  there 
*a8  usually  a  garrison  armed  and  provided,  depending  entirely  on 
•he  nobleman's  support  and  assistance.  12.  To  these  seats  of  pro- 
leclion,  artificers,  victuallers,  and  shopkeepers,  naturally  resorted, 
and  settled  on  some  adjacent  spot,  to  furnish  the  lord  and  his  at- 
Nants  with  all  the  necessaries  they  might  require.  The  farmers 
aiso,  and  the  husbandmen,  in  the  neighbourhood,  built  their  houses 
^^,  lobe  protected  against  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  called 
I^obertsmen,  that  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  infested 
'he  open  country  by  night.  13.  Henry  endeavoured  to  bring  the  towns 
from,such  a  neighbourhood,  by  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  a  more 
commercial  situation.  He  attempted  to  teach  them  frugality,  and  a 
jast  payment  of  debts,  by  his  own  example ;  and  never  once  omitted 
tbe  rights  of  the  merchant,  in  all  his  treaties  HtjUi  foreign  princes. 

14 
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14.  Henry  having  thus  seen  England,  in  a  great  measure,  civilized 
by  his  endeavours,  his  people  pay  their  taxes  without  conabraint, 
the  nobles  confessing  subordination,  the  laws  alone  inflicting  pu* 
nishment,  the  towns  beginning  to  live  independent  of  the  powerful, 
commerce  every  day  increasing,  the  spirit  of  faction  extinguished, 
and  foreigners  either  fearing  England  or  seeking  its  alliance,  he 
began  to  see  the  approach  of  his  end,  and  died  of  the  gout  in  his 
stomach,  (A.D.  1500)  having  lived  iifly'two  years,  and  reigned 
twenty-three. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  produced  so  many  beneficial  changes  in 
the  condition  of  England,  and  the  manners  of  its  people,  that  many 
historians  have  attributed  to  this  monarch  a  larger  share  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  than  is  justly  his  due.  He  was  a  faithless  friend,  a  bitter 
enemy^  a  cruel  husband  to  an  amiable  consort,  an  unduUful  son  to 
his  venerable  mother,  a  eareless  father,  and  an  ungenerous  master. 
He  maintained  peace  because  his  avarice  disinclined  him  to  the  ex- 
penses of  war;  he  increased  the  power  of  tlie  people  through 
jealousy  of  the  nobles,  and  he  checked  the  papal  encroachments, 
because  they  interfered  with  his  taxes.  Inordinate  love  of  money 
and  unrelenting  hatred  of  the  house  of  York  *  were  his  ruling  pas- 
sions, and  the  chief  sources  of  all  his  vices  and  all  his  troubles. 

'  The  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  last  who  claimed  the  crown  in 
right  of  the  house  of  York,  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader's  mind,  and  some 
aniiety  will  be  felt  to  learn  whether  he  was  really  an  unfortunate  prince  or  a 
orafly  impostor.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  principally  oo 
ibe  authority  of  Sbakspeare  and  lord  Bacon,  eertainly  the  two  greatest  names' 
in  our  literature,  but  as  certainly  witnesses  wholly  unworthy  of  credit  to  the 
present  instance.  They  wrote  to  please  queen  Kliubeth,  who  was  naturally 
anxious  to  raise  the  character  of  her  grandfather,  Henry  Yll.,  and  depre- 
ciate that  of  his  rival,  Richard  III. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  fact  of  the  murder  of  the  two  young 
princes,  and  this,  which  would  at  once  have  decided  (he  pretensions  of  War- 
beck,  was  so  far  from  being  proved,  that  the  inquisition  taken  and  published; 
by  Henry's  command,  is  so  full  of  contradictions  and  palpable  absurdities, 
that  Henry  himself  never  made  use  of  it  in  any  of  his  later  deolarattons.  Be* 
sides,  the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  confessed  Lbe  murder  were  never 
brought  to  trial  for  the  crime. 

The  n%xt  evidence  brought  forward  on  the  side  of  Henry  is  the  confession 
extorted  from  Warbeck  after  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Like  the  former,  it 
bears  internal  evidence  of  its  own  falsehood^  though  the  unfortunate  young 
roan  is  said  to  have  repeated  It  at  the  time  of  bis  death'. 

On  the  other  side,  ve  have  the  evidence  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
could  have  had  no  possible  motive  for  joiniDg  in  such  a  foul  congpiracy 
against  the  husband  of  her  own  niece ;  and  to  say  nolhiog  of  a  host  of  friends 
of  the  house  of  York,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of  the  dowager  aueeD, 
whom  Henry  kept  in  close  confinement  from  the  moment  of  WarbecK  ap- 
pearance. To  bave  brought  him  Into  her  presence  would  at  once  have  set  the 
question  at  rest,  for  surely  the  mother  would  have  known  whether  It  was  her 
son  or  not  thai  stood  More  her.  Bat  Henry  took  espeeial  eare  to  prevent 


.  Where  neil  did  the  j'ooag  adTenli 
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Queitioni  for  Examination. 

Ir;  hli  tortune  ?  and  what  <r»  hti 


isappointraent  in  ScoiIuhI,  wbit  mw  Perkin'g  future  tcbrmc 


>.  Aflet  b 

of  opposk 
t.  What  lide  did  Perkin  aBBnme  7 
S-  What  was  hii  conduct  aflfrwards? 
s.  In  wbst  niaDoer  did  Henry  Irat  him  } 
'.  Of  what  nature  was  his  confoMion?  and  what  bit  fate? 
^  From  what  cause  proceeded  Henrj'a  levfrily  ? 

What  was  bis  usual  preface  tohii  Irealies? 
)-  What  »ere  llie  two  pointa  which  Henrj  iiad  alwajs  in  tie*?  ai 

plan  did  be  pursue  lo  oblaia  thetn  ? 
I.  Did  he  abridge  the  power  of  the  pope  ? 

1, 13.  Bpfore  [his  era,  what  was  the  alalo  of  the  lowDs  in  Fngland  ? 
I,  I*.  By  what  means  did  Heurjr  diiliie  hii  etUOKy  t 

When  did  the  king  die?  and  whil  wsi  hli  obataltet? 
CONTEUPOR&RY  SOVEHEIGKS. 


mviu. . 


Emptrort  afGermta^, 
Fredericit  in.  .  -  1410 
Haiimitian  I.   .   .  ites 


Emftrxif  of  td  Turkt. 


«(&ieeno/Sp< 


Kingi  Of  PorlHgal. 


Kimn  of  liaimark  and 

Sweden. 

John i4» 

Kings  of  Scolland. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 
John  Harelon,  Henry  Chicheley,  Thomas  LanglOD.  archhishapi  of  Canler- 
iHiry.    Margaret,  couulesaorRichmond.tnolher  of  the  king.  Cardinal  Mar- 
tan,  lord  Chanceiror.  Foi,  bishop  of  Wlnubesier.   Sebastian  Cabot,  a  great 
aarjgaior.   Kmpson  and  Dudley,  entortionate  ministers  of  the  king. 

wch  an  interview,  and  the  inference  is,  Ibal  be  had  Just  reason  to  dread  that 
'li  coniequencei  would  be  a  oonfiraation  of  Warbeck'a  pretensioui.—T. 

'  Till  lbllperiod,5paiB  bad  befn  divided  into  three  dilferenL  goternmenia, 
vii.  Leon.  Castile,  and  Arragoo.  under  diatinct  soiereiana ;  but  bj  the  mar- 
tase  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  Uie  whole 
■as  united  In  one  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HBNBT   VIII. 


I.  (A.D.  iMd.)  Mo  prince  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  a  con- 
juncture of  circumslanceB  more  in  his  favour  than  Henry  tlie  Eiglitli, 
wiio  now,  ID  Itie  eiglileenth  year  of  liis  age,  undertooli  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  kingdom.  As  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  fonnidable  army, 
lidy  tiiou»and  strong,  and  as  a  war  with  France  was  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  people,  he  delermined  to  head  his  forces  for  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom.  2.  But  France  was  not  threatened  by  him 
alone;  the  Swiss,  in  another  quarter,  wiUi  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  were  preparing  lo  invade  It :  while  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
whom  no  traaties  could  bind,  was  only  wailing  for  a  convenient 
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opportuntlyofaltack  on  hisside  to  advantage.  Never  was  the  French 
monarcby  inee  distressed  a  situation;  but  the  errors  of  its  assiilaDts 
procured  its  safety.  3.  After  an  oileniotioui.  but  ineffectual  cam- 
paign, a  trune  was  concluded  between  tbe  two  kingdoms;  and 
Henry  continued  to  dUtipaie,  In  more  peaceable  follieb,  those  im- 
mense sums  which  had  been  amassed  by  hi§  predecessor  for  very 
different  purposes. 

4.  In  this  manner,  while  Ills  pleasures  on  the  one  hand  engrossed 
Henry's  time,  the  preparations  for  repeated  expeditions  exhausted 
his  treasures  on  the  other.  As  it  was  natural  to  suppose  tbe  old 
ministers,  who  were  appointed  to  direct  bim  by  his  father,  would 
nol  willingly  concur  in  these  idle  projects,  Henry  bad,  for  some 
lime,  discontinued  asking  their  advice,  and  chieOy  conflded  in  the 
counsels  of  Tiiomas,  afterwards  cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  seemed  to  second  him  in 
his  favourite  pursuits.  5.  Wolsey  was  a 
minister  who  complied  with  all  bis 
master's  inclinalions,  and  flattered  him  j 
in  every  scheme  to  which  bis  sanguine  ^ 
and   impetuous  temper  was   inclined,  j 
He  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  A 
al  Ipswich.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  so  1 
early,  that  he  was  a  Bachelor  at  four-  j 
leen,  and  al  that  time  was  called  the 
Boy  Bachelor.  He  rose  by  degrees,  upon  ^ 
quitting  college,  from  one  prefermenl  li 
lo  another,  till  he  was  made  reclor  of 
Lymington  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 

whose  children  he  had  instructed,  e.  He  was  soon  after  recom- 
mended as  chaplain  to  Henry  tlie  Sevenlli ;  and  being  employed  by 
tliat  monarch  in  a  secret  negotiation,  respecting  his  intended  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  acquitted  himself  lo  the  king's 
satisfaction,  and  obtained  the  praise  botli  of  diligenA  and  dexterity. 
7.  That  prince  having  given  him  a  commission  lo  Maximilian,  who 
al  that  lime  resided  at  Brussels,  was  surprised  in  less  than  three 
days  to  see  Wolsey  present  himself  before  him;  and  supposing  liiat 
lie  had  been  delinquent,  began  to  reprove  his  delay.  Wolsey,  how* 
ever,  surprised  bim  with  an  assurance  that  Ha  was  Just  returned 
from  Brussels,  and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all  bis  majesty's  com- 
mands. 8.  His  despatch  on  tiiat  occasion  procured  him  tlie  deanery 
of  Lincoln ;  and  in  this  situation  it  was  thai  he  was  introduced  by 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  young  king's  notice,  in  hopes  that 
lie  would  have  talents  lo  supplant  the  earl  of  Surry,  wlio  was  the 
bvourile  at  that  time;  and  in  this  Fox  was  nol  out  in  his  con- 
jectures. Presently  after  being  introduced  at  court,  he  was  made 
a  privy  couDseHor;  and,  as  such,  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  young  king,  as  he  appeared  at  tyce 
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complying,  submissive,  and  enterprising.  9.  Wolsey  used  every  art 
to  sv|t  lilmself  to  the  royal  temper ;  he  sung,  laughed,  and  danced 
with  every  KbertiM  of  the  court ;  neither  his  own  years,  vrhich  were 
nearly  forty,  nor  his  character  as  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint 
upon  him,  or  tended  to  check,  J>y  ill-timed  severities,  the  gaiety  of 
his  companions.  To  such  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch  as  Henry, 
qualities  of  this  nature  were  highly  pleasing ;  and  Wolsey  was  soon 
acknowledged  as  the  chief  fisvourite,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs.  10.  The  people  began  to  see  with  in- 
dignation the  new  favourite's  mean  condescensions  to  the  king,  and 
his  arrogance  to  themselves.  They  had  long  regarded  the  vicious 
haughtiness  and  the  unbecoming  splendour  of  the  clergy  with  envy 
and  detestation;  and  Wolsey's  greatness  served  to  bring  a  new 
odium  upon  that  body,  already  too  much  the  object  of  the  people's 
dislike.  His  character  being  now  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous 
point  of  Uglit,  daily  began  to  manifest  itself  the  more.  11.  ImaiiabU 
in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnificent  in  his  expense  s  of 
extensive  capacity,  but  still  more  unbounded  in  enterprise;  ambi- 
tious of  power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory  $  insinuating,  enga- 
ging, persuasive,  and  at  other  times  lofty,  elevated,  and  commanding ; 
haughty  to  his  equals,  but  affable  to  his  dependents;  oppressive  to 
the  people,  but  liberal  to  his  friends;  more  generous  than  grateful : 
formed  to  Uke  the  ascendant  in  every  intercourse,  but  vain  enough 
not  to  otver  his  real  superiority. 

12.  in  order  to  divert  the  envy  of  the  public  from  his  inordinate 
exaltation,  he  soon  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Francis  the 
First,  of  France,  who  had  taken  many  methods  to  work  upon  his 
vanity,  and  at  last  succeeded.  In  consequence  of  that  monarch's 
wishes,  Henry  was  persuaded  by  the  cardinal  to  an  interview  with 
that  prince.  This  expensive  congrese  was  held  between  Gulsnes 
and  Andres,  near  Calais,  within  the  English  pale,  in  compliment  to 
Henry  for  crossing  the  sea. 


Qufiitions  for  EwanUnatifm* 

1.  What  combination  of  circumstances  favoured  Henry  ilie  Biglilh   on 
coming  to  the  ihfOne? 

3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Henry  after  the  truce  with  France? 

4.  In  whose  counsels  did  Henry  chiefly  confide? 

5.  Whose  son  was  Cardinal  Wolsey  ? 

7, 8.  What  oiroumstanoes  led  to  Wolsey's  advancement  ? 
9.  What  were  the  arts  used  by  Wolsey  to  please  the  king? 

10.  What  were  the  consequences? 

11.  In  what  manner  did  Wolsey's  character  now  manifest  itself? 
i9.  With  whom  did  he  enter  into  a  correspondence? 
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SECTION  II. 

*^  Al  Guisnes,  where  France  and  England  met 
In  dazzling  panoply  of  gold."— Dinmif. 
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I. 


7, 


TiH  ',  i.  s  gime  at  vliieh  the  combatants 
na  agfaiiut  eaeh  other  vith  lances  on 
lionebMk.  To»ifH0y,  er  %o«inianie*t, 
aeans  the  flam*  militarr  ftaae. 

Laity,  t.  the  pm»ple,  as  distinguished  from 
Atderfy. 


8.  Augos'tine  Friars  *,  «.  a  religions  order. 

Domin'ieans  ',  «.  a  religious  order. 
#.  lATeigt/ed,  *.  railed  at,  ble»«d. 

Ten'ets,  /.  opinions,  prtnoiples. 


1.  (A.D.  1520.)  Som  months  before,  a  defiance  had  been  sent  by 
the  Iwo  kings  to  each  other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe,  importing  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids, 
would  be  ready  in  the  plains  of  Picardy  to  answer  all  comers,  that 
were  gentlemen,  at  tilt  and  tournay.  Accordingly,  the  monarchs, 
now  all  gorgeously  apparelled,  entered  the  lists  on  horseback : 
Francis,  surrounded  with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with  those  of 
Francis,  2.  They  were  both  at  that  time  the  most  comely  perso- 
oages  of  their  age,  and  prided  themselves  on  their  expertness  in  the 
miiitary  exercises.  The  ladies  were  the  judges  in  these  feats  of 
clu'valryi  and  they  put,  an  end  to  the  encounter  whenever  they 
ihought  proper.  In  these  martial  exercises,  the  crafty  French  mo- 
oarch  gratified  Henry's  vanity,  by  allowing  him  to  e^joy  a  petty 
pre-eminence  in  the  tournament. 

3.  By  this  time  all  the  immense  treasures  of  the  late  king  were 
<iuil6  exhausted  on  empty  pageants,  guilty  pleasures,  or  vain  treaties 
>&d  expeditions.  But  the  king  relied  on  Wolsey  alone  for  reple- 
oishiog  his  coffers :  and  no  person  could  be  fitter  for  the  purpose. 
4>  His  first  care  was  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  people, 
under  the  title  of  a  benevolence ;  which,  added  to  its  being  extorted, 
lad  the  mortification  of  being  considered  as  a  free  gift.  Henry  little 
minded  the  manner  of  its  being  raised,  provided  he  had  the  ervjoy- 
01601  of  it;  however,  his  minister  met  with  some  opposition  in  his 
atteinpu  to  levy  these  extorted  contributions.  In  the  first  place, 
baying  exacted  a  considerable  sum  from  the  clergy,  he  next 
|>ddressed  himself  to  the  house  of  commons;  but  they  only  granted 
>i|m  half  the  supplies  he  demanded.  5.  Wolsey  was  at  first  highly 
^ffended  at  their  parsimony,  and  desired  to  be  heard  in  the  house ; 
but)  as  this  would  have  destroyed  the  very  form  and  constitution  of 
m.  august  body,  they  replied,  that  none  could  be  permitted  to  sit 

'jnili  game  was  Insiituled  by  Henry  I.  of  Germanyt  A.D.  oia,  and  abo- 
™ned  In  iseo. 

*  "I^  obterved  tbe  ruieof  St.  Augattine,pretoribed  them  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der lY.  in  1248,  Thia  rale  was.  to  have  all  ihingi  in  oomroon;  ibe  rich,  who 
entered  among  them,  were  compelled  to  sell  iheir  possessions,  and  give  them 

'  'n  sothe  places  called  Jacobins,  and  in  others  Predicants,  or  Preaching 
'J^n;  they  were  obliged  to  talia  a  vow  of  abaolnte  poverty,  and  to  abandon 
^^VM)  ifa«|f  vef  onaeg  and  posso^ons. 
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and  argue  there,  but  such  as  had  been  elected  members.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  made  in  this  reiga  to  render  the  king  master  of  the 
debates  in  parliament.  Wolsey  first  paved  the  way,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  kingdom,  Henry  too  well  improved  upon  his  plans 
soon  after. 

6.  Hitherto  the  administration  of  all  affairs  was  carried  on  by 
Wolsey,  for  the  king  was  contented  to  lose,  in  the  embraces  of  his 
mistresses,  all  the . complaints  of  his  subjects;  and  the  cardinal 
undertook  to  keep  him  ignorant,  in  order  to  continue  his  uncontrolled 
authority.    But  now  a  period  was  approaching  that  was  to  put  an 
end  to  this  minister's  exorbitant  power.    One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  important  revolutions  that  ever  employed  the  attention 
of  man  was  now  ripe  for  execution.  This  was  no  less  a  change  than 
the  Reformation.  7.  The  vices  and  impositions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  were  now  almost  come  to  a  head ;  and  the  increase  of  arts 
and  learning  among  the  laity,  propagated  by  means  of  printing, 
which  had  been  lately  invented,  began  to  make  them  resist  that 
power,  which  was  originally  founded  on  deceit.  A.D.  1519.  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  at  that  time  pope,  and  eagerly  employed  in  building  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome.  In  order  to  procure  money  for  carry- 
ing on  that  expensive  undertaking,  he  gave  a  commission  for  sell'mg 
indulgences,  a  practice  that  had  often  been  tried  before.  8.  These 
were  to  free  the  purchaser  from  the  pains  of  purgatory ;  and  they 
would  serve  even  for  one's  friends,  if  purchased  with  that  intention. 
The  Augustine  friars  had  usually  been  employed  in  Saxony  to 
preach  the  indulgences,  and  from  this  tnist  had  derived  both  profit 
and  consideration ;  but  the  pope's  minister,  supposing  that  they  had 
found  out  illicit  methods  of  secreting  the  money,  transferred  this 
lucrative  employment  from  them  to  the  Dominicans,    9.  Martin 
Luther,  professor  in  the  university  of  Wirtemberg,  was  an  Augustine 
monk,  and  one  of  those  who  resented  this  transfer  of  the  sale  of 
indulgences  from  one  order  to  another.   He  began  to  show  his 
indignation  by  preaching  against  their  efficacy;  and,  being  naturally 
of  a  fiery  temper,  and  provoked  by  opposition,  he  inveighed  against 
the  authority  of  the  pope  himself.  Being  driven  hard  by  his  adver- 
saries, still  as  he  enlarged  his  reading,  in  order  to  support  his  tenets, 
he  discovered  some  new  abuse  or  error  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
10.  In  this  dispute,  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  to  be  champion  on  both 
sides.   His  father,  who  had  given  him  the  education  of  a  scholar, 
permitted  him  to  be  instructed  in  school  divinity,  which  then  was 
the  principal  object  of  learned  enquiry.   Henry,  therefore,  willing 
to  convince  the  world  of  his  abilities  in  that  science,  obtained  the 
pope's  permission  to  read  the  works  of  Luther,  which  had  been 
forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunication.    11.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  king  defended  the  seven  sacraments,  out  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas;  and  showed  some  dexterity  in  this  science,  though  it  is 
thought  that  Wolsey  had  the  chief  ^nd  in  directing  him.    A  book 
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being  Ibus  SnUhed  in  haste,  it  was  sent  to  Rome  Tor  the  pop«'s 
ipprobalion,  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  would  not  be  withheld. 
Tbe  penliff,  ravished  wilh  its  eloquence  and  depth,  compared  it  to 
Ihe  labours  of  St.  Jerome,  or  St.  Augustine,  and  rewarded  tlie 
author  or  it  with  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith;  litUe  imagining 
Ihat  Henrj  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  enemies  that 
eTH'  the  church  of  Rome  liad  to  contend  with. 


i^ueslions  [or  Examination. 
i,i'  Relate  ibe  particulars  oC  iha  congress  Ihat  look  place  in  Ihe  plains  ol 

Pieirdj  7 
3.  In  wtasi  manaer  were  lho,late  king's  iresiuies  eitaaasted  ? 
<.  Ho*  were  ibe  kiog's  coffers  replenished ! 
i.  What  was  ibe  first  attempt  made  to  render  the  king  master  ol  the  debs  leg 

in  parliameBt  ? 
I-  Why  did  WaUey  endeavour  to  keep  the  king  ignorant  ol  the  complaints 

•"■-Bubjec-    - 


s  the  king's  conduc 


SECTION  III. 
"  When,  thanderslruck,  Ihal  eogic  Wolsey  tell ; 
Wben  roial  favour  as  an  ebbing  sea. 
Like  a  leviathan,  his  grandeur  left. 
His  gasping  grandeur— na kid  on  Ibe  sand." — Vc 


'■  (A.D.  1521.)  Henry 
mA  aavi  been  eighteen 
yearsmarriedtoCaUiarine  ' 

ofArragoD,  who  had  heen  i 
'flight  over  from  Spain,  , 
and  tnarried  to  his  eldest 
"^Iher,  Arthur,    a   few 
"osfts  before  his  dealh. 
"".  noiwithBlanding  the 
sonmissiYe  deference  paid 
l?  the  indulgence  of  the  i 
'^"urch,  Henry's  marriage  t 
"itli  IhlB  princess  did  not  / 
P^  without  scruple  and  ' 
"dilation,   both   on    his 
""m  side  and  on  that  of 
J''f  people.  2.  However, 
'">  scruples  1 
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ed,  thouf^  p«riiapt  not  at  flnt  excitod,  b;  a  moUva  much  moi* 
powerrui  llian  th«  Uolt  lUf^getUoni  of  ht>  conscieaco.  It  happened 
that  among  the  maids  of  honour  then  attendlag  the  que«ii,  Ibera 
wa«  one  Anoa  Bulien,  the  daughter  ot  Sir  Tbomss  fiull«a,  a  gm* 
Ueman  or  distinction,  and  related  to  most  of  Ibe  nobility.  Hb  had 
been  employed  by  Uie  king  In  sereral  embassies,  and  was  married 
tn  a  daugtiler  or  the  duke  of  NorTolk.  3.  The  beauly  of  Anna  sufw 
passed  whatever  had  liitherto  appeared  at  tliis  voluptuous  court; 
and  lier  education,  ntiich  had  been  at  Paris,  tended  to  set  ofT  her 
personal  charms.  Henry,  Who  bad  never  learned  the  art  of  re- 
straining any  passion  that  he  desired  to  gratify,  saw  and  loved  her ; 
but  alter  several  etTorts  to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  criminal 
desires,  lie  found  that  without  marriage  he  could  hare  no  chance 
of  succeeding.  4.  This  obstacle,  therefore,  he  quickly  undertook 
to  remove;  and  as  his  own  queen  was  now  become  liateful  to  bim, 
in  orderto  procure  a  divorce,  be  alleged  Uiat  his  conscience  rebuked 
him  for  having  so  long  lived  in  iucest  with  the  wife  of  bia  brother. 
In  tills  pretended  perplexity,  therelbre,  he  applied  to  ClenieDl  the 
Seventh,  who  owed  him  many  obligations,  desiring  him  to  dissolve 
Die  ball  of  the  former  pope,  which  had  given  him  permission  to 
marry  Catharine ;  and  to  declare  that  it  was  not  in  the  power,  even 
of  the  holy  see,  to  dispense  with  Uie  law  so  strictly  enjoined  in 
Scripture.  5.  The  uofortunate  pope,  unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid 
lo  refuse,  continued  to  promise,  recant,  dispute,  and  temporize; 
hoping  tliat  the  king's  passion  would  never  hold  out  dunng  Uie 
tedious  course  of  an  erxletttUiral  conboversy.  In  this  he  was  en- 
tirely mistaken.  Henry  had  been  long  taught  to  dispute  as  well  ss  he, 
and  quickly  found  or  wrested  many  tesU  in  Scripture  to  favour  his 
n  pi  Dions,  or  his  passions.  6.  Duringthecourseof  alongperplexing 
negocialion,  on  the  issue  of  which  Henry's  happiness  seemed  lo 
depend,  he  had  at  Drst  expected  to  Dnd  In  his  favourite  Wolse;  a 
warm  defender  and  a  steady  adherent ;  but  in  this  he  found  bimselt 
mistaken.  Wolsey  seemed  to  be  in 
pretty  much  the  same  dittmrna  with 
the  pope.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  lo 
please  hia  master  the  king,  from  whom 
be  had  received  a  thousand  marks  of 
(* favour;  and  on  the  olber   hand,  he 

f  feared  to  disoblige  the  pope,  wboee 
servant  bemoreimmediately  w~~ 


[  to  continue  neuter  in  the  controversy ; 
and,  though  of  all  men  the  most  baugli- 

'  ty,  he  gave  way  on  tliis  occaiion  to 
Campegio,  the  pope's  nunete,  in  all 
things,  pretending  a  deference  lo  bis 
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skill  in  canon  law.  Wolsey's  scheme  of  temporising  was  highly 
displeasing  to  the  Icing ;  but  for  a  while  he  endeavoured  lo  stifle 
his  resentment  until  lie  could  act  with  more  fatal  certainty.  He 
for  some  time  looked  out  for  a  man  of  equal  abilities  and  less  art; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  accident  threw  in  his  way  one  Thomas 
Granmer,  of  greater  talents,  and  probably  of  more  integrity. 
Cranmer  proposed  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
sliould  be  referred  to  tlie  principal  universities  of  Europe,  and  thus 
won  the  king's  favour,  because  in  that  age  the  casuists  of  the  uni- 
vefsilies  were  remarkable  for  their  scruples  respecting  the  degrees 
of  aifinity  within  which  marriage  was  deemed  unlawful. 

8.  Thus  finding  himself  provided  with  a  person  who  could  supply 
Wolsey's  place,  he  appeared  less  reserved  in  his  resentments  against 
that  prelate.  '-The  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  him ;  and  he  was  soon  after  commanded  to 
resign  the  great  seal.   Crimes  are  easily  found  out  against  a  favou- 
nle  in  disgrace,  and  the  courtiers  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  cata- 
logue of  bis  errors.   He  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-place 
palace;  and  all  his  furniture  and  plate  were  converted,  to  the  king's 
use.  9.  The  inventory  of  his  goods  being  taken,  tliey  were  found 
io  exceed  even  the  most  extravagant  surmises.  He  was  soon  after 
vrested  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  king's  command, 
for  high  treason,  and  preparations  were  made  for  conducting  him 
from  York,  where  he  then  resided,  to  London,  in  order  lo  take  his 
Mai.  10.  He  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  as  being 
a  cardinal;  but  finding  tlie  earl  bent  on  performing  his  commission, 
be  complied,  and  set  out  by  easy  journeys  to  London,  to  appear  as 
A  mminal,  where  he  had  acted  as  a  king.  In  his  way  he  stayed  a 
fortnight  at  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's;  where,  one  day,  at  dinner,  he 
was  taken  ill,  not  without  violent  suspicions  of  having  poisoned 
himself.  Being  brought  forward  from  thence,  he  with  mucli  difti- 
<^Ity  reached  Leicester-abbey;  where  the  monks  coming  out  lo 
ffleel  liim,  he  said,  **  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you;"  and  immediately  ordered  his  bed  to  be  prepared. 
'1-  As  his  disorder  increased,  an  officer  being  placed  near  him,  at 
onee  to  guard  and  attend  bim,  he  spoke  to  him  a  little  before  he 
expired,  to  this  effect :  "Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
^^n,  Bnt  this  is  the  just  reward  I  must  receive  for  my  indulgent 
pains  and  study ;  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  to  my 
prince. "  He  died  soon  after,  in  all  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  left  a 
"fe  wtiich  had  all  along  been  rendered  turhid  by  ambition,  and 
wretched  by  mean  assiduities. 

^2«  The  tie  that  held  Henry  to  the  church  being  thus  broken, 
he  resolved  to  keep  no  farther  measures  with  iheponti/f.  He,  there- 
fore, privately  married  Anna  Bullen,  whom  he  had  created  mor- 
^^\one8s  of  Pembroke;  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen, 
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her  rather,  aad  Dr.  Cranmer, 
being  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Soon  after,  linJing  the  queen 
pregnant,  hepublicly  owned  his 
j_  marriage,  and,  to  cover  over 
hit  disobedience  to  the  pope 
with  an  appearance  of  ^iumpb, 

ihe  passed  willi  bis  beautiful 
bride  through  London,  witli  a 
magnificence  greater  llian  liad 
ever  been  known  before.  Bui 
liiougii  Henry  had  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  church,  yet  lie 
had  not  addicted  fflmself  to  tlie 
system  of  the  reformers. 

13.  As  tlie  monks  had  all  along 
shown  him  Ihe  greatest  resi- 
stance, he  resolved  at  once  to  deprive  them  of  Tuture  power  to  injure 
him.  He  accordingly  empowered  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
made  secretary  of  slate,  to  send  commissioners  into  the  several 
counties  of  England  to  Inject  tlie  monasteries,  and  to  report  with 
rigorous  exactness  Ihe  conduct  and  deportment  of  such  as  were 
resident  there.  Tliis  employmenl  was  readily  undertaken  by  some 
creatures  of  the  court,  namely  Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Peter, 
and  Bellasis,  who  are  said  to  have  discovered  monstrous  disorders 
in  many  of  Ihe  religious  houses.— The  accusations,  whether  true 
or  false,  were  urged  willi  great  clamour  against  these  communities, 
and  a  general  horror  was  excited  in  the  nation  against  Itiem. 


Quettiotn  for  Ejsaminatitm. 

I.  Wbo  was  Henry's  DrsI  wife? 

I.  Whom  did  he  afLcrwards  wish  lo  ohtiiin  ? 

1.  Whxl  dfitcriplion  i»  given  of  Anna  Eullcn' 

I.  What  prelcnce  did  Henry  allege  la  procure  a  divorce  > 

i.  What  was  (lie  conduct  of  the  pope  ? 

i,  T.  What  were  the  circumstances  whieli  put  an  end  lo  Woliej'g  power  ' 

i.  In  nhat  manner  did  tlie  king  act  towards  him  ? 

t.  What  account  is  fiiven  of  the  intentory  ol  his  goods? 

1,  What  circumstances  preceded  the  deatli  of  Wnlsejf 

I.  Relale  Wolsej'seiprcssion  immedialel)  before  his  death. 

t.  What  followed  Wolsey's  death  ? 

i.  What  eommission  did  the  king  give  to  Cromwell? 
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SECTION   IV. 

*^  Tyrannic  cruelty,  voluplaous  pride, 
Insatiable  licentiousness  and  guilt, 
So  share  this  monarch,  we  can  ne*er  decide 
On  what  one  vice  bltruling  wish  was  built."— Dibdin. 

S   Aaric'alar,  a.  secret,  privato.  )    4.  Svpram'aey,  $.  anthoritj,  lovereigaty. 

1.  (A.D.  1536.)  A  NEW  visitation  was  soon  after  appointed,  and 
Tresh  crimes  were  also  produced ;  so  that  his  severities  were  con- 
ducted with  such  seeming  justice  and  success,  that  in  less  than  two 
years  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  monastic  revenues.  The  mo- 
nasteries visited  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five,  of  which 
twenty-eight  had  abbots  who  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament.  Ninety 
colleges  were  demolished  in  several  counties ;  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  hospitals.  2.  The  whole  revenue  of  these  establishments 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds,  which 
was  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  national  income.   But  as  great 
murmurs  were  excited  by  some  on  this  occasion,  Henry  took  care 
that  all  tliose  who  could  be  useful  to  him,  or  even  dangerous  in 
case  of  opposition,  should  be  sharers  in  the  spoil.  He  either  made 
a  gift  of  the  revenues  of  the  convents  to  his  principal  courtiers,  or 
sold  them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on  very 
disadvantageous  terms. 

3.  Henry's  opinions  were  at  length  delivered  in  a  law,  which, 
from  its  horrid  consequences,  was  afterwards  termed  the  Bloody 
Statute;  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  whoever,  by  word  or 
writing,  denied  transubstantifltion,  whoever  maintained  that  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  was  necessary,  whoever'  asserted  that  it 
was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry,  whoever  alleged  that  vows  of 
chastity  might  be  broken,  whoever  maintained  that  private  masses 
were  unprofitable,  or  that  auTimlar  confession  was  unnecessary, 
should  be  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  burned  or  hanged  as  the  court 
should  determine.  4.  As  the  people  were  at  that  time  chiefly  com- 
posed of  those  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  such  as 
sUll  adhered  to  the  pope,  this  statute  with  Henry's 
former  decrees,  in  some  measure  included  both,  and 
opened  a  field  for  persecution,  which  soon  afler 
produced  its  dreadful  harvests.  Bainham  and  Bilney 
were  burned  for  their  opposition  to  popery.  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  bishop  Fisher  were  beheaded  for  ^,,.,„,.  ^^ 
denying  the  king's  supremacy.  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5.  These  severities,  however,  were  preceded  by  one  of  a  different 
nature,  ansmg  neither  from  religious  nor  political  causes,  but 
merely  from  a  tyrannical^caprice.  Anna  Bullen,  his  queen,  had 
always  been  favourable  to  the^Reformation,  and  consequently  had 
naany  enemies  on  that  account,  who  on^  waited  some  fit  occasion 

16 
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lo  destroy  her  credit  with  Uie  king,  and  that  occasion  presmM 
Itseiriiut  too  soon.  G.  The  king's  iiasslon  was  by  (his  time  qvlle 
palled  Willi  satiety  1  as  the  only  derire  he  ever  had  for  her  anw 
from  lliat  brutal  appetite  which  enjoyment  mod  destroys.  Be  hal 
uow  fallen  io  love,  If  we  may  fo  prostitute  the  expression,  wilh 
auotlier,  and  langjished  for  the  possession  of  Jane  Seymour,  wba 
liad  for  some  lime  been  matd  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

7.  Id  the  mean  lime  her  enemies  wm 
no  I   remiss  in  raising  aa   accusation 
against  her.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  fnin 
Uis  atlachmem  to  tbe  old  religion,  tool 
care  to  produce  several  witnesses  accus- 
'  ing  ber  of  incoatinency  wUb  some  ol 
f  the  meaner  servanU  of  the  court.  Four 
persons  were  particularly  poinlert  oul 
t  a&  tier  paramours;  Henry  Horrts,  groom 
'  of  the  slolei  Weston  and  Brealon,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  king's  bed-^hamlKr;  lo- 
gellier  with  Nark  Smeaton,  a  musician. 
8,  Accordingly,  soon  after,  ^o^^is,  Wes- 
ton, Breaton,  and  Smeaton,  were  Kiel 
In  Westminster-hall,  when  Smeaton  was 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  lo  confess  a  rrirninal 
correspondence  with  the  queen;  but  he  was  never  confront  bj 
her  he  accused;  and  his  execution  with  the  rest,  shorlly  aHw, 
served  to  acquit  her  of  the  charge.  9.  Norris,  who  had  been  mudi 
in  the  king's  favour,  had  an  offer  of  his  life  if  be  would  confess  lis 
crime,  and  accuse  his  mistress;  buthe  rejected  the  proposal  wlUi 
contempt,  and  Ked  professing  her  innocence  and  his  own.  Tiie 
queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers;  butu|ion 
what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of  incest  was  urged  agaiosl  lliem 
is  unknown ;  the  chief  evidence  it  is  said  amounted  to  no  more  Hian 
that  Rochford  had  been  seen  to  lean  ou  her  bed  before  some  com- 
pany. 10.  Part  of  Uie  charge  against  Uer  was,  that  she  hat!  declared 
to  her  atlendanls  tlial  the  king  never  had  her  heart  :  which  na; 
considered  as  a  slander  upon  Uie  throne,  and  slrained  Into  a  breacii 
of  law  by  statute,  by  which  it  was  dficlared  criminal  to  throw  m 
slander  upon  ttie  king,  queen,  or  their  issue.  The  unhappy  qoKO, 
though  unassisted  by  couosel,  defended  herself  with  great  judgme"' 
and  presence  of  mind;  and  Ihe  ispeclalors  could  not  forbear  lie- 
ctarlngher  entirely  innocent,    fi.  She  answered  disBncliy  lo  all 
llie  charges  brought  against  her;  but  the  king's  authority  was  noi 
lo  be  controlled  :  she  was  declared  guilty,  and  her  sentence  ran, 
that  she  should  be  bumed  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  * 
the  morning  of  lier  execution,  ber  sentence  being  miUgaled  i"'" 
beheading,  she  sentforKingstone,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower,  to  wiiani 
upon  entering  the  prisoi{,  she  said,  "  Mr.  Rlngstone,  I  hear  I  am 
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nol  to  die  till  noon,  and  I  am  lorrj  for  it ;  for  I  tbou^^t  to  be  dead 
before  this  time,  aod  free  from  a  life  of  pain."  13.  Tbe  keeper  at- 
lempliug  to  comfort  tier  by  assunng  lier  tlie  pain  would  be  very 
IIIUe,8lifl  replied,  "1  baveliurd  that  the  executioner  is  very  expert : 
and  (clasping  her  neck  with  her  hands,  laughing)  1  have  but  a  little 
aeck."  When  brought  to  the  scafTold,  tram  a  consideration  of  her 
fbild  Elizabeth's  wellkre,  she  would  not  inflame  Iha  mlntls  or  the 
spe<^tors  against  her  prosecutors,  but  contented  herseir  with 
saying,  that  "shewascotne  to  dieasshe  wai  sentenced  by  the  law." 
iS.  She  would  accuse  none,  nor  say  any  thing  or  the  ground  upon 
which  she  was  judged ;  she  prayed  heartily  for  the  king,  and  called 
him  "  a  most  merclfol  and  gentle  prince  i  that  he  had  always  been 
Id  her  a  g:ood  and  gracious  sovereign;  and  if  that  any  one  should 
Uiink  proper  to  canvass  her  cause,  she  desired  liim  to  judge  the 
best."  She  was  beheaded  by  tlie  executioner  of  Calaia,  who  was 
brought  over,  BS  much  more  expert  than  any  In  England,  it.  The 
very  next  day  after  her  execution  he  married  the  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
Ills  cruel  heart  being  no  way  softened  by  the  wretched  fate  ofone 
that  bad  been  so  lately  the  object  of  his  warmest  alTections.  He  also 
entered  bis  parliameni  to  give  him  a  divorce  between  her  lealence 
and  execution,  and  thus  he  endeavoured  to  render  Elizabeth,  tlie 
only  child  he  badby  her,tUegitiDiate,ashehad  in  thesame  manner, 
I6nnerl7,  her  sister  Mary,  hli  only  child  by  queen  Catharine. 

Qaettioni  for  Bieaminaiion. 
I.  What  TBoniatic  reTiaues  now  eime  fnla  ihv  liing'i  |io»a»ian  > 

I.  What  wan  the  ■maunlDl  ihen  revenues? 
].  What  were  Ibe  aploioDS  of  Heory  ! 

f.  What  were  Ihe  horrid  consequences  ? 
S.  What  lyranniMl  acipreeeded  ihMe leteriliM r 
I.  Relate  the  chirniitreged  againsl  Aon*  Bullen? 
0.  What  la  aald  to  bave  been  ibe  chief  evidence  agilntt  her  f 
It.  What  Strance  cliarge  wis  brought  aaaiiisl  lier  ? 

II.  What  was  her  behaiiour  on  the  trliTr 
II,  I  J.  What  It  bar  ciecutioD ! 

■4.  In  wbai  manner  did  the  king  net  arier  her  eieculion  ? 
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SECTION  V. 


I.  (A.D.  1&37.)  In  the  midst  of  tUese  commotions  the  Ores  of 
SmiUiQeld  were  seen  to  blaze  with  unusual  flerceness.  Those  wbo 
adhered  lo  the  pope  or  tliose  wlio  rollowed  the  doclrises  orLutlier, 
were  equally  the  objects  of  royal  vengeance  and  eccIesiasUcal  per- 
secutioD.   From  the  multiplied  alterations  which  were  made  in  tlie 
national  systems  of  belief,  mostly  drawn  up  hy  Heary  liiinself,  few 
knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  profess.   2.  They  were  ready 
enougli  to  follow  his  doctrines,  how  inconsistent  or  contradictory 
soever;  but  as  be  was  continually  changing  them  himself,  they 
could  hardly  pursue  so  fast  as  he  advanced  before  tliem.   Thomas 
Cromwell,  raised  by  the  king's  caprice  from  being  a  blacksmitli's 
son  to  be  a  royal  favourite,  (for  tyrants  ever  raise  Iheir  favourites 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people,)  together 
with  Cranmer,  now  become  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  were  botbseen  to  favour 
tlie  Reformation  with  all  their  endea- 
I    vours.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner, 
U  bishop  of  Winchester,  together  wilb 
fc   the  dute  of  Norfolk,  were  for  leading 
.    the  king  back  to  his  original  supersti- 
tion.   In   fact,    Henry   submitted   lo 
ueither;  his  pride  bad  long  been  so 
InQamed  by  flattery,  that  he  thougbl 
himself  entitled  to  regulate  by  his  own 
single  opinion,  the  religious  faith  of 
the  whole  nation. 
4.  Soon  alter,  no  less  than  Dve  liundred  persons  were  imprisoned 
for  contradicting  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Bloody  Statute  :  and 
received  protection  only  from  the  lenity  of  Cromwell.  Lambert,  a 
schoolmaster,  and  doctor  Barnes,  who  had  been  inslrumeutal  in 
Lambert's  execulion,  felt  the  severity  of  the  persecuting  spirit,  and 
by  a  bill  in  parliament,  without  any  trial,  were  condemned  lo  tlie 
flames,  discussing  tktotogUal  questions  at  the  very  slake.   With 
Barnes  were  executed  one  Gerrard.  and  Jerome,  for  the  same  opi- 
nions.  Three  catholics  also,  whose  nacnes  were  Abel,  Featherstone, 
and  Powel,  were  dragged  upon  tlie  same  hurdles  tn  execution ;  and 
they  declared  that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  punislimenl  was 
the  being  coupled  with  such  heretical  faiicreantt  as  were  uniled 
Id  the  same  calamity. 
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5.  Ihiring  these  horrid  transactions,  Henry  was  resolved  to  take 
mother  queen,  Jane  Seymour  having  died  in  child-bed ;  and  after 
some  negociations  upon  the  continent,  he  contracted  a  marriage 
vrith  Anne  of  Gleves,  his  aim  being,  by  her  means,  to  fortify  his 
alliance  with  the  princes  of  Germany.  6.  His  aversion,  however, 
to  the  queen  secretly  increased  every  day;  and  he  at  length  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  her  and  his  prime  minister  together.  He  had  a 
strong  cause  of  dislike  to  him  for  his  late  unpropitiaus  alliance, 
which  Cromwell  had  effected  in  order  to  have  the  Reformation 
encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  a  protestant  queen ;  and  a  new 
motive  was  soon  added  for  increasing  his  displeasure.  Henry  had 
fixed  his  affections  on  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk;  and  the  only  method  of  gratifying  this  new  passion  was, 
as  in  the  former  cases,  discarding  the  present  queen  to  make  room 
for  a  new  one.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  long  been  Cromwell's 
mortal  enemy,  and  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  destroy  a 
man  he  consider^  as  his  rival.  7.  He,  therefore,  made  use  of  all  his 
niece's  arts  to  ruin  the  favourite ;  and  when  this  project  was  ripe 
for  execution,  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  to  arrest 
Cromwell  for  high  treason.   His  disgrace  was  no  sooner  known, 
than  all  his  friends  forsook  him,  except  Cranmer,  who  wrote  such 
a  letter  to  Henry  in  his  behalf,  as  no  other  man  in  the  kingdom 
would  have  presumed  to  offer.  However,  he  was  accused  in  par- 
liament of  heresy  and  treason ;  and  without  even  being  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  condemned  to  suffei^  the  pains  of  death,  as  the 
king  should  think  proper  to  direct.  8.  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  bis  regard  for  his  son  hindered  him  from  expctticUing  upon 
his  own  innocence.  He  thanked  God  for  bringing  him  to  death  for 
his  transgressions;  confessed  he  had  often  been  seduced,  but  that 
he  now  died  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

But  the  measure  of  Henry's  severities  was  not  yet  filled  up.  He 
iiad  thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  marriage.  He  was  so 
captivated  with  the  queen's  accomplishments,  that  he  gave  public 
thanks  for  his  felicity,  and  desired  his  confessor  to  join  with  him  in 
the  same  thanksgiving.  9.  This  joy,  however,  was  of  a  very  short 
duration.  While  the  king  was  at  York,  upon  an  intended  conference 
with  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lassels  waited 
upon  Cranmer  at  London ;  and  from  the  information  of  his  sister, 
who  had  been  servant  to  the  duchess  dowage^of  Norfolk,  he  gave 
a  very  surprising  account  of  the  queen's  incontinence.  When  the 
queen  was  first  examined  relative  to  her  crime,  she  denied  the 
charge ;  hut  afterwards,  finding  that  her  accomplices  were  her  ac- 
cusers, she  confessed  her  incontinence  before  marriage,  but  denied 
her  having  dishonoured  the  king's  bed  since  her  union.  10.  Three 
maids  of  honour,  who  were  admitted  to  her  secrets,  still  further 
alleged  her  guilt;  and  some  of  them  made  such  confessions  as 
tended  to  augment  the  nature  of  her  crime.  The  servile  parliament. 
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Upon  b«lDg  iDformtd  of  the  queen's  oritne  and  coiifetsiott»  cniiddy 
found  her  guiUy»  add  petitioned  tbe  king  thai  she  might  be  punished 
with  death;  that  tbe  same  penalty  raiight  be  inflicted  on  the  iady 
Rochford,  the  accomplice  in  her  debaucheries)  and  that  her  grand^ 
mother,  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  together  with  her  fother, 
mother,  and  nine  others,  men  and  women,  as  having  been  privy  to 
the  queen's  irregularities,  should  participate  in  her  punishment. 
U.  With  this  petition  the  king  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  agree; 
they  were  condemned  lo  death  by  an  act  of  attainder,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  made  it  capital  for  all  persons  to  conceal  their 
knowledge  of  the  incontinence  of  any  future  queen.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that,  if  the  king  married  aiiy  woman  who  had  been  Incon- 
tinent, she  should  be  guilty  of  treason,  in  case  she  did  not  pre- 
viously reveal  her  guilt.  The  people  made  merry  with  this  absurd 
and  brutal  statute;  and  it  was  said  tliat  the  king  must  heaceforth 
look  out  for  a  widow*  13.  After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  io  which 
the  most  wonderful  circumstance  is,  that  a  body  «C  men  could  ever 
be  induced  to  give  their  consent,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  together  with  the  lady  Roohford,  who  found  no  great 
degree  of  compassion,  as  she  had  herself  before  tampered  In  blood. 


Qu»8tions  for  EaffatninaUdn, 

t.  What  cruel  persecutions  (Wowed  ihe  mullipliod  aUeraiions  in  Uie  na 

Uooal  belief  7 
2.  Who  favoured  the  Reformation  ? 
8.  Who  endeavoured  to  lead  the  icing  back  to  popery  ? 

5.  Upon  whom  did  Henry  fix  his  affections  ? 

6.  What  caused  Henry's  dislike  to  Cromwell  ?  and  what  was  the  conse- 

quence ? 
e.  In  what  manner  was  the  king  informed  of  the  InoonUnenoa  of  his  queen  ? 

10.  Who  were  the  witnesses  that  alleged  her  guilt? 

11.  What  was  the  brutal  statute  passed  by  Uie  servile  parliament  on'  this 

occasion  ? 

12.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  queen  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

*'  I  woflid  not  have  sueh  a  heart  In  my  bosom 
For  tbe  dignity  of  the  whole  body."— ^HAESraAiK. 


i.  trMttlbtfiir,  a.  A  diipotttloli  to  alicer. 

t.  ImyWMble, «.  not  to  be  norad  hj  elt- 


treaty 


IndiMrlm'Ittfctely,  ad,  wtehiuM  ^MhMUoli. 
7.  Efeeni'lliecii,  »,  m  ••••  of  i 


1.  ( A.D.  16480  In  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  last  queen, 
Henry  once  more  changed  his  condition,  by  marrying  his  sixth  and 
last  wife*  Catharine  Parr,  who,  according  to  the  ridiculous  iugges- 
Uons  of  the  people,  was,  in  fact,  a  widow.  She  was  the  Widow  of 
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Uw  late  lord  UUmert  and  vts  coiuidered  u  >  woman  of  dlicr*- 
tkin  and  virtue.  She  btd  already  paued  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
maaaged  Ihia  capHolout  tyrant'i  Umper  wilh  prudence  and  succeu. 
1,  Still,  bowsver,  the  king's  severit;  to  bis  lubjects  continued  aa 
lerce  as  ever.  -Far  some  time  be  liad  been  Inoommoded  by  an  ulcer 
la  his  leg;  Ibe  pain  of  which,  added  to  bis  corpulence,  and  other 
ialrmiUet.  In«rea»ed  hU  oatural  inudbiUty  to  such  a  degree,  that 
tattitj  twf  of  hii  domeiUca  approached  bim  without  terror.  11 
wa  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  lliat  an7  who  differed  from  bini 
i*  opinion  sbould,  at  Uiis  lime  particularly,  hope  for  pardon. 

•1  Tliough  hii  beallh  was  declining  apace,  yet  his  implacablt 
ouelliea  were  not  Ibe  less  frequent.  His  resenlmenl  was  diffUMd 
WiKTfmfnaU.'y  to  all;  at  one  time  a  protestani,  and  at  anoUier  a 
oUiolic,  were  the  objects  of  his  severily.  The  dnke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Hi  ton  tbe  earl  of  Surry,  were  Ibe  last 
dial  felt  the  injusUce  of  ifae  tyrant's 
poimdleis  nisptcions.    4,  The  duke 
wat  a  nobleman  who  had  served  tbe  li 
liiig  wilh  talent  and  Bdelity;  his  son   ' 
«as  a  young  man  of  the  most  pro-  ^ 
mi^ng  hopes,  who  excelled  in  every  J 
accomplishment  lliat  became  a  scholar,  ^ 
a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He  excelled  ^ 
iaiilthemilitaryexerciseswhlchware  Ir 
Iben  in  request;  he  encouraged  the  M 
Bnearlsby  bis  practice  and  example;  |j 
>ii  it  is  remarkable  thai  he  was  Ibe 
fini  who  brought  our  language,  in  his  ____ 

poelicai  pieces,  to  any  degree  of  reflnemenl.  S.  He  celebrated  ihe 
Fair  Geraldine  in  all  bis  snnneta,  and  maintained  her  superior  beauty 
'HilL  places  of  public  coaienllon.  These  quallflcatlons.  however, 
vere  no  safeguard  to  him  against  Henry's  suspiclonii  be  had  dropped 
(oiae  eipresaloni  of  resentment  against  tbe  king's  ministers,  upon 
being  displaced  from  the  gOTemmenl  of  Boulogne;  and  the  whole 
FimLly  was  become  obnoxious  ttom  the  late  incontinence  of  Catha- 
nae  lloward,  the  quMO,  who  was  executed.  C.  From  these  motives, 
Uierefore,  private  orden  were  given  to  arrest  lather  and  soni  and 
accordingly  they  were  arretted  both  on  the  same  day,  and  conllned 
in  the  Tower,  Surry,  being  a  commoner,  bis  trial  was  the  more 
'ipeditious;  and  as  lo  prooti,  there  were  many  informers  base 
enough  lo  betray  the  intimacies  ot  private  conHdence,  and  all  [he 
wnneiions  of  blood.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  Surry's 
onn  sister,  enlisted  herself  among  the  number  of  his  accusers;  and 
At  Richard  Southwell  also,  his  mosl  intimate  friend,  charged  him 
wilb  infidelity  to  the  king.  7.  11  would  seem  Uiat,  at  this  dreary 
period,  there  was  neither  faitb  nor  honour  lo  be  found  in  all  Ibe 
Mltan.  Surry  denied  the  ctiarge,  and  cliallenged  his  accuser  to 
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tingle  combat.  This  (sTour  was  rehiied  bim  :  and  it  was  *11eee4 
that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  tiii 
t*i!utehton,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  convict  bim  of  aspiring  1ft 
the  crown.  To  this  he  could  malceno  reply;  and  indeed  any  ansncr 
would  lia?e  been  needless;  for  neither  parllameots  nor  juriet, 
dunng  tbis  reign,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  any  other  proob  bul  llic 
will  of  the  crown.  8.  This  young  nobleman  was,  tberefore,  can- 
demned  for  high  treason,  notwltb standing  his  eloqueil  and  spinted 
defence :  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  executed  upon  him  on 
Tower-liill.  In  the  meantime  the  duke  endeavoured  to  mollify  Ibe 
Idng  by  letlers  of  submission;  but  the  monster's  heart  was  rarel) 
subject  lo  tender  impresuons.  9.  The  parliament  meeting  on  llie 
fourteenth  day  of  January,  ( A.D.  1546, )  a  bill  of  attainder  was  ioaoi 
against  the  duke  of  Norfolk  :  as  it  was  thought  he  could  not  so 
easily  have  been  convicted  on  a  fair  hearing  by  his  peers.  Tlie 
deaUi'Warrant  was  made  out,  and  immediately  sent  to  the  lieute' 
nant  of  tlie  Tower.  The  duke  prepared  for  death;  the  following 
morning  was  to  be  his  last;  but  an  event  of  greater  consequence '» 
the  kingdom  intervened,  and  prevented  his  execution. 


10.  The  king  had  been  for  some  time  approaching  fast  towards 
his  end ;  and  for  several  days  all  those  about  his  person  plainly  sa« 
that  his  speedy  death  was  inevitable.  The  disorder  in  his  leg  was 
now  grown  estremely  painful;  and  this,  added  lo  hig  monstrous 
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corpulency,  which  rendered  hinmmable  to  stir,  made  him  more 
furious  than  a  chained  lion.  He  had  been  very  stem  and  severe;  he 
was  now  outrageous.  In  this  state  he  had  continued  for  nearly  four 
years  before  his  death,  the  terror  of  all,  and  the  tormentor  of  him- 
self; his  courtiers  having  no  inclination  to  make  an  enemy  of  him, 
as  they  were  more  ardently  employed  in  conspiring  the  death  of 
each  other  *.  11.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  was  suffered  to 
struggle,  without  any  of  his  domestics  having  the  courage  to  warn 
him  of  his  approaching  end  :  as  more  than  once,  during  this  reign, 
persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king. 
At  last,  sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage  to  disclose  to  him  this 
dreadful  secret;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  received  the 
tidings  with  an  expression  of  resignation.  12.  His  anguish  and 
remorse  were  at  this  time  greater  than  can  be  expressed :  he  desired 
that  Granmer  might  be  sent  for;  but  before  that  prelate  could  ar- 
nve  he  was  speechless.  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign  of 
his  dying  in  tlie  faith  of  Christ;  he  squeezed  his  hand,  and  imme- 
diately expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months, 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

13.  Some  kings  have  been  tyrants  from  contradiction  and  revolt; 
some  from  being  misled  by  fovourites ;  and  some  from  a  spirit  of 
party;  but  Henry  was  «ruel  from  a  depraved  disposition  alone; 
cruel  in  government,  cruel  in  religion,  and  cruel  in  his  family.  Our 
divines  luive  taken  some  pains  to  vindicate  the  character  of  this 
brutal  prince,  as  if  his  conduct  and  our  reformation  had  any  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  to  defend 

'  The  irritability  of  the  king  was  so  ungovernable  that  many  fell  victims 
to  it;  and  his  qoeen,  who  constantly  attended  him  with  the  most  lender  and 
dotlful  care,  had  also,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  account,  nearly, 
fallen  a  sacrifice.  Henry's  favourite  topic  of  conversation  was  theology,  and 
Catbarine  had  unwarily  ventured  to  raise  objections  against  his  arguments. 
Heory  highly  provoked  that  she  should  presume  to  differ  from  his  opinion, 
complained  of  her  obstinacy  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  chan- 
cellor, who  inflamed  his  anger  by  representing  the  queen  as  a  dangerous 
^lic.  Hurried  by  these  insinuations,  he  went  so  far  as  to  direct  the  chan- 
cellor to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment,  which  he  signed.  This  paper  for- 
innately  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends,  who  immediately 
carried  the  intelligence  to  her.  Next  morning  she  paid  her  usual  visit  to  the 
ling,  and  finding  him  disposed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  on  divinity, 
sbe  modestly  jleclined  the  conversation  saying,  that  it  did  not  become  a  weak 
voman  to  dispute  with  one,  who,  by  his  superior  learning,  was  entitled  to 
dictate,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  whole  world; and  that  if  ever  she  had 
Yeniured  to  object  to  any  thing  he  advanced,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  her 
own  instruction,  and  to  engage  him  upon  topics  which  diverted  his  pains. 
This  seasonable  piece  of  flattery  suddenly  revived  bis  affections:  and  the 
c\AiiMUor  coming  soon  after  with  a  numerous  escort,  to  seize  (he  queen  and 
carry  her  to  the  Tower,  the  king  treated  him  very  roughly,  catling  him  knave, 
■ool,  and  beast,  and  comBoaoded  him  to  be  gooe.~D«  MolevUle't  Great 
Britain. 


i 
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th«  «n«  by  Uie  oUieri  Ihe  most  mM»  dwigiu  sre  brought  about  bj 
Ihe  mofl  vicious  iiutrumeaU :  for  we  tea  even  that  cruelty  aat 
injustice  wero  Uioughl  necesury  lo  be  employed  in  our  tiol) 
redemption. 

Qutttitnt  for  fmmdralton. 
II  the  king  now  married  i 
Uma  lucmied  Itac  ktng'i  iraMibllilY ! 
ig  lait  wbo  fell  bii  WTeiiljr ! 
..    .     .    It  charaoler  i«giv«i  at  Ihe  eirl  orSurrj  ? 
I,  'Who  appeared  amaoK  Ibe  number  ot  Surra's  accusers  ? 
T.  What  was  Ihe  cblel  charge  alleged  against  ihls  nobleman  ? 
t.  Where  Iras  he  eiecnted  f 

».  What  was  the  rate  o(  bii  father,  Iht  dnke  at  Norfolk  > 
10.  WhaldesorlpllonliglTenafiheklagdarlnghltillMsa/ 
CONTEMPORARY  SOVEBEICNS. 

Kings  of  franee.       I  >  n 


I,  To  wbtmi  a 
■i.  Wbalatlhi: 
3.  Who  w< 


JuKuill. 

LcoX.    - 


Btnpttori  of  Cerimmif . 
Maiimilian  I.  .  .  t4M 
Cheriea  V.  .  .  .  iliB 
EmffTon  Of  Ihe  Tartu. 
Balaiet  II.  .  .  i4si 
Seliral itis 


Louii  XII.    .   .   .  14M 
Francis  I.    .    .   .  ui; 

Xingi  and  Q«eei%  Of 

Philip  I IS04 

Charleal.  '■■■'.  ii\i 
Kln/s  of  PvrUgal. 

John  III HI'. 

Klnni  of  Dairttarit  mc 


Kingi  Of  Denmark  alone. 
Frederick  I.   -  .  .  liU 

ChrleUan  Ul.  .   .  \k3 

Sing  of  SiDtdtn  ulmu. 
Gusutur  Yau ' .  .  im 

KbV  of  Scotland. 
JamealT Ifts 


Kdwaril  SlalTonl,  Duke  ot  BuckiDghim,  beheaded  in  im,  in  aoni«|uenee»r 
Ihs  unKuarded  laiitluigR  in  which  he  had  tenlured  lo  condemn  the  pa|ir,iii 
irin  and  follies  ot  Ihe  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

■  GnaTiLvat  Vasi  delivered  Sweden  fram  the  Oaniih  yoke;  and  for  hli 
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Tbomu  CrtDmer.  nrchbishop  ot  Canlerburfi  cardinal  Walsej  and  .Sit 
lioius  More,  LDrd  chancel  lorsi  ThoDUi.  Ion)  Cram  well ;  Gsrdiner,  bishop 
rWindiFSWr;  Hfnry  Howard,  earl  o(  Surrj,  Kicholas,  lord  Vaut;  John 
iMcliier,  lord  Bernersj  Ci'orge  Bole)u,  viscount  Hochlord;  John,  lord 
Jiiiikr;  Edward,  lord  Sbeffield;  dean  Collet'. 


n  otSlr  Henry  Collet,  who  bad  been  Iwici' 
DM  and  industry  which  he  displayed  in  liis 
iik  induced  hia  pareols  lo  tend  him  to  the  Univereily,  wbent  be  toon 
ilripped  all  hia  conlemporariet.  Be  afletwsrds  iraveJIed  iulo  lul).  and 
K  perfected  himself  in  IheGreelt  l«Kii>Re.  Tlie  fame  of  bis  citcnalve 
luircneuls  soon  procured  bim  ecdeaiaalical  preferment,  and  at  an  early 
'  Ik  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul'a.  In  Ibis  aiiuation  the  Freedom  wllh 
ich  be  condenined  the  abuses  at  Ui«  church  and  the  tlcFS  ot  the  clergy, 
ulil  haie  proiL-d  bis  ruin,  but  tor  the  generous  protection  at  CraDmor. 
lonHMaDd  richly  endowed  SI.  Paul's  uhool,  which  slillremaini  a  noble 
nnicenlof  bis  wisdom  and  palriollioi.  He  died  of  the  swealiug  sickness, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EDWARD   VI. 


1.  [A.D.  l517.)HE^Rvlhe  EighUi  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  ly 
his  only  son,  Edward  tlie  Sixth,  now  in  Uie  ninth  year  of  his  age. 
The  late  king,  in  his  will,  which  he  expected  would  be  itnplMlly 
obeyed,  fixed  tlie  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  completion  of  his 
eighteenth  year  :  and,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  sixteen  executors 
of  his  will,  to  whom,  during  the  minority,  he  entrusted  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  king  and  kingdom ;  ihe  duke  of  Somerset,  as  protector, 
being  placed  al  their  head. 

2.  The  proleclor,  in  IiIe  schemes  tor  advancing  the  Reforatalion, 
had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranner,  who,  being  a  man 
of  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse  to  violent  changes,  and 
del^rmined  to  bring  over  tlie  people  by  insensible  innovaliODS  to  his 
owil  peculiar  system, 

3.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  dii*ies  had  been  appointed  by  Ihe 
council  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  service  of  the  church;  and  Ibis 
work  was  executed  with  great  moderalion,  precision,  and  accuracy. 
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A  law  was  also  enacted,  permitting  priests  to  marry;  the  ceremony 
of  auricular  confession,  lliough  not  abolished,  was  left  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  people,  who  were  not  displeased  at  being  freed  from  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  their  instructors;  the  doctrine  of  llie  real  pre- 
sence was  the  last  tenet  of  popery  that  was  wholly  abandoned  by 
llie  people,  as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  were  loth  to  renounce  so 
miraculous  a  beneflt  as  it  was  asserted  to  be.  4.  However,  at  last, 
not  only  this,  but  all  the  principal  opinions  and  practices  of  tlie 
calliolic  religion,  contrary  to  what  Scripture  authorizes,  were 
abolished;  and  the  Reformation,  such  as  we  have  it,  was  almost 
entirely  completed  in  England.  With  all  these  innovations  the  people 
and  clergy  in  general  acquiesced ;  and  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were 
the  only  persons  whose  opposition  was  thought  of  any  weight :  they 
were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  the  king's 
furtlier  displeasure  in  case  of  disobedience.  A.D.  1548. 

•S.  For  all  these  the  protector  gained  great  applause  and  popula- 
rly :  but  he  was  raised  to  an  enviable  degree  of  eminence,  and  his 
enemies  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  his  exaltation.  Of  all  the 
ministers  at  that  time  in  council,  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  the 
most  artful,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled.  Resolved,  at  any  rate,  to 
possess  the  principal  place  under  the  king,  he  cared  not  what  means 
were  to  be  used  in  acquiring  it.  6.  However,  unwilling  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  he  covered  the  moshexorbitant  views  under  the  fairest  ap- 
pearances. Having  associated  himself  with  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
be  formed  a  strong  party  in  the  council,  who  were  determined  to 
free  themselves  from  the  control  the  protector  assumed  over  them. 
That  nobleman  was,  in  fact,  now  grown  obnoxious  to  a  very  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  kingdom.  7.  He  was  haled  by  the  nobles  for  his 
superior  magnificence  and  power;  he  was  hated  by  the  catholic 
party  for  his  regard  to  the  Redrmation;  he  was  disliked  by  many 
tor  Ms  severity  to  his  brother;  besides,  the  great  estate  he  had  raised 
3t  the  expense  of  the  church  and  the  crown,  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  all.  The  palace  '  which  he  was  then  building  in  the 
^Irand,  served  also,  by  its  magnificence,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
UQjust  methods  that  were  taken  to  raise  it,  to  expose  him  to  the 
<^nsures  of  the  public.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three 
'>ishops'  liouses,  were  pulled  ^wn  to  furnish  ground  and  materials 
for  the  structure. 

^*  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  the  chief  article 
of  which  he  was  accused  was  his  usurpation  of  the  government,  and 
^'iingall  the  power  into  his  own  hands;  but  his  great  riches  were 
^^e  real  cause.  Several  others  of  a  slighter  tint  were  added,  to 
^^igoraie  this  accusation,  but  none  of  them  could  be  said  to  amount 
lo  high  treason.  9.  In  consequence  of  these,  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
preferred  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords :  but  Somerset  contrived 

*  Still  called  Somerset  bouse' 


for  tbls  [ime  to  etude  the  rigour  of  Uiejr 

sentence,  by  having  previously,  on  his 

ifnee§,  confeHed  the  charge  before  Ihe 

membera  ot  the  councU.   to.  In  conse- 

quenceoflhlsconfession,  lie  was  deprived 

of  all  his  iiffices  and  goods,  together  with 

a  great  part  of  his  landed  estates,  which 

were  forfeited  to  the  use  of  tlie  crown. 

This  flue  on  his  estate  was  soon  after  re- 

i  mitted  by  the  Icing;  and  Somersel,  once 

'  more,  coutrary  lo  the  expectalion  of  ali, 

recovered  his  liberty.  He  was  even  re- 

somcrBci.  admitted  into  the  council.  Happy  for  liim 

if  Itis  ambition  had  not  revived  with  his  security  I 

1 1 .  In  fact,  he  could  not  help  now  and  then  bursting  out  into 
inveclives  against  the  king  and  government,  which  were  quickly 
carried  to  his  secret  enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  now 
liecome  duke  of  Norlliumberland.  As  lie  was  surrounded  with  that 
nohleraan's  creatures,  they  look  care  to  reveal  all  the  designs  which 
they  had  themselves  first  suggested;  and  Somerset  soon  found  the 
fatal  elTecls  of  his  rival's  resentment.  12,  He  was,  by  Northumber- 
land's command,  arrested,  with  many  more,  accused  of  being  his 
partisans,  and  was,  with  bis  wife,  Ike  duchess,  also  thrown  into 
(irison.  He  was  now  accused  of  having  formed  a  design  to  raise  an 
Insurrection  in  the  north ;  of  attacking  the  train-bands  on  a  muster- 
daji  of  plotting  to  secure  the  Tower,  and  to  excite  a  rebellion  in 
London. 

13.  These  charges  he  itrenuomty  denied;  but  he  confessed  one 
of  as  heinous  a  nature,  which  was,  that  he  had  laid  a  project  for 
murdering  Northumberland,  Norliampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a 
banquet,  whtch  was  lo  be  given  them  by  lord  Paget.  He  was  soon 
alter  brought  to  trial  before  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  who  sat  as 
higli  steward  on  Ihe  occasion,  with  twenty-seven  peers  more, 
including  Norlhumberland,  Pembroke,  and  Northampton,  who  were 
at  once  bis  judges  and  accusers;  and  being  found  guilty,  was 
brought  to  the  scatTold  on  Towei^hill,  where  he  appeared  wilboul 
tlie  least  emotion,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace, 
by  whom  he  was  beloved.  14.  He  spoke  to  Ihem  with  great  com- 
posure, protesting  tiiat  he  had  always  promoted  the  service  of  his 
king,  and  tlie  interests  oftrue  religion,  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The 
people  attested  their  belief  of  what  he  said  by  crjing  out,  "  It  is 
most  true."  A  universal  tumult  was  beginning  to  lake  place;  but 
Somerset  desiring  them  to  be  still,  and  not  Interrupt  his  last  medi- 
tations, but  to  join  with  him  in  prayer;  he  laid  down  his  head,  and 
submitted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Northumberland  had  long  aimed  at  the 
Irst  authority;  and  tlie  inarm  state  of  tha  king's  health  opened 
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aUiuing  prospects  to  his  ambitioD.  &e 
represented  to  thai  young  prince  that  his 
sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  wlio  were 
appointed  by  Henry's  will  to  succeed  in 
bilure  of  direct  lieirs  to  the  crowa,  bad 
beta  declared  illegitimate  by  parliament; 
liat  Ihe  queen  of  Scots,  his  sunt,  stood 
ncluded  by  the  king's  will,  and,  being  an 
ilien  also,  lost  all  right  of  succeeding. 
K.  And,  as  the  three  princesses  were  | 
Ihislegally  excluded,  the  succession  na- 
liira)ly  devolved  to  the  marchioness  ofDor- 
M,  whose  next  heir  was  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  KorthumbErland. 

alady  every  way  accomplislied  for  government,  as  well  by  the  charms 
M  liDr  person  as  Ihe  virtues  and  acquiremenU  of  her  mind.  TIii; 
ling,  who  had  long  submitted  to  all  Ihe  politic  views  of  this  de- 
signing  minister,  agreed  to  have  the  succession  submitted  to  the 
councii,  where  Norlhtimberland  had  infliieQce  soon  atter  lo  procure 
ail  easy  concurrence. 

I'-  lo  Ihe  meantime,  as  the  king's  health  declined,  the  mioister 
iatoured  to  strengthen  his  own  interest  and  connexions.  His  first 
aira  was  lo  secure  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  father  lo 
unj  Jane  Grey,  by  procuring  for  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Suffolk, 
*iiicli  was  lately  become  extinct.  Having  thus  obliged  this  noble- 
Mn  he  then  proposed  a  match  between  his  fourth  son,  lord 
i-iiildrord  Dudley,  and  the  lady  Jane  Grey.  18.  Still  bent  on  spread- 
inj  his  interests  as  widely  as  possible,  he  married  his  own  daughter 
w  ord  Hastings,  and  had  these  marriages  solemnized  with  all  pos- 
sihie  pomp  and  festivity.  Meanwhile,  Edward  continued  lo  languish, 
anil  several  fatal  symptoms  ot  consumption  began  lo  appear,  it  was 
Qoped,  liowever,  that  his  youth  and  temperance  might  gel  the  bet- 
wrofhis  disorders;  and,  from  their  love,  the  people  were  unwilling 
0  ihint  him  in  danger.  19,  It  had  been  remarked,  indeed,  by  some, 

nat  his  healtli  was  visibly  seen  to  decline  from  the  moment  that 
iHf  Dudleys  were  brought  aboul  his  person.  The  character  of 
Mrtiiumberland  might  have  Justly  given  some  colour  to  suspicion; 
wd  his  removing  all,  except  his  own  emissaries,  from  aboul  the 
'ing,  still  farther  increased  the  distrusts  of  the  people.  Norlh- 
unheriand,  however,  was  no  way  uneasy  at  Iheir  murmurs;  he 
*as  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  the  king,  and  professed  the 
niosi  anxious  concern  for  his  safely  :  but  still  drove  forward  his 
uarling  scheme  of  transferring  the  succession  to  iiis  own  daughter- 
in-law. 

20.  The  young  king  was  put  into  the  bands  of  an  ignorant 
w»iran,  who  very  confldenlly  undertook  his  cure.  AHer  the  use 
"I  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  symptoms  Increased  to  a  most  violent 
^»me;  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  speech  and  breathing ;  his  pulse  failed ; 
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his  legs  swelled;  his  colour  became  livid,  and  many  other  symptoms 
appeared  of  his  approaching  end.  He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  tlie 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign,  greally 
regretted  by  all,  as  his  early  virtues  gave  a  prospect  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  a  happy  reign,  July  6,  1553. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  the  Eighlh? 

Wlio  was  appointed  proleclor  during  the  king's  minority  ? 

2,  3.  By  what  method  was  the  Reformation  begun  and  completed  ? 

4.  Who  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  their  aversion  to  the  Reformation? 

5,  6.  By  whom  was  the  protector  opposed  ? 

7.  For  what  reason  was  he  universally  disliked? 

8.  What  was  the  chief  article  of  accusation  against  him  ? 

9.  By  what  means  did  he  elude  the  rigour  of  his  sentence? 

10.  Did  the  protector  regain  his  authority  ? 

11.  In  what  manner  did  he  then  conduct  himself? 

12.  By  whose  command  was  he  afterwards  arrested? 
Of  what  was  he  accused  ? 

13.  What  confession  did  he  make? 

14.  What  was  his  behaviour  when  brought  to  the  scaffold  ? 

15.  Who  next  aspired  to  the  chief  authority? 

16.  17.  What  means  did  be  take  to  secure  it? 

18,  19.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  king's  death? 
20.  Where  and  at  what  age  did  Edward  the  Sixth  die? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

King  of  Denmark. 


Popes. 

A  i>. 

Paul  III 1534 

Julius  III 1550 

Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  Spain. 

Charles  V i5i7 


Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

A.D. 

Solimau  II 1520 

King  of  France. 
Henry  11 1547 

King  of  Portugal. 
John  111 1541 

EMINENT   PERSONS. 


A.D. 

Charles  II i534 

King  of  Sweden. 
Guslavus  Vasa.    .  1522 

Queen  of  Scotland. 
Mary 1542 


Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Heath  and  Day,  bishops  of  Wor- 
cesler  and  Chichester.  Lord  Seymour.  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northum- 
berland. Guildford,  lord  Dudley.  Lady  Jane  Grey. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HAHY. 


"IW" 


"  WbcD  pprsmuUng  leil  m«le  rayal  sport 
Willi  rojal  ianooeace  In  MiRf  s  court, 
Then  BoNnn,  bl^Uie  is  shepherd  il  a  wake. 
Enjoy'd  (he  show,  anddinc'd  abouuhestike."— CowrE*. 


I  Birm^,  a.   blindlr    leiloni,  dgTOMil 


■It 


I.  (A.I).  1&&3.)  Dpon  the  death  of  Edward,  two  candidates  put  in 
Iheir  pretensions  to  the  crown  :  Mar;,  Henry's  daugliler  by  Catha- 
rine or  Arragon,  reljing  on  the  justice  of  lier  cause ;  aad  lady  Jane 
Ijrey,  being  nominated  in  the  late  young  king's  will,  and  upon  Itie 
support  of  the  duke  ofKorthumberland,  her  fa  111  er- in-law.  Hary 
«as  strongly  bigoted  to  tlie  popish  superstitions,  having  been  bred 
"P  among  churchmen,  and  having  been  even  taught  to  prefer 
martyrdom  to  a  denial  of  her  belief.  2.  As  she  had  lived  in  continual 
Kslratnt,  she  was  reserved  and  gloomy;  she  had,  even  during  the 
life  of  her  father,  the  resolutioa  to  maintain  her  sentiments,  and 
refused  to  comply  with  liis  new  instituUons.  Her  zeal  had  rendered 
lier  furious;  and  slie  was  not  only  blindly  atlaciied  to  her  religious 
"pinions,  but  even  to   Ihe   popish   clergy  wlio  maintained  tbem. 
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3.  On  the  other  hand,  Jane  Grey  was  strongly  attached  to  the  re- 
formers; and,  though  yet  bat  sixteen,  her  Judgment  had  attained 
to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  as  few  have  been  found  to  possess. 
All  historians  agree  that  the  solidity  of  her  understanding  improTed 
by  continual  application,  rendered  her  the  wonder  of  her  age. 
Jane,  who  was  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  all  the  transactions 
in  her  favour,  was  struck  with  equal  grief  and  surprise  when  she 
received  intelligence  of  them.  She  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  appeared 
inconsolable,  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Northumberland,  and  the  duke  her 
father.  4.  Orders  were  given  also  for  proclaiming  her  throughout 
the  ki^om;  but  these  were  but  very  remissly  obeyed.  When  she 
was  proclaimed  in  the  city,  the  people  heard  her  accession  made 
public  without  any  signs  of  pleasure;  no  applause  ensued,  and  some 
even  expressed  their  scorn  and  contempt. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  Mary,  who  had  retired,  upon  the  news  of  the 
king's  death,  to  Kenning  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  sent  circular  letters  to 
all  the  great  towns  and  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  reminding  them  of 
her  right,  and  commandins  them  to  proclaim  her  without  delay. 
Her  claims  soon  became  irresistible;  in  a  little  time  she  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men ;  while  the  few  who 
attended  Northumberland  continued  irresolute,  and  he  even  feared 
to  lead  them  to  the  encounter. 

6.  Lady  Jane,  thus  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resigned  her  royalty, 
which  she  had  held  but  ten  days,  with  marks  of  real  satisfaction, 
and  retired  with  her  mother  to  their  own  habitation.  Northum- 
berland also,  who  found  his  affairs  desperate,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opposition,  attempted  to  quit 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  band  of  pensioner 
guards,  who  informed  him  that  he  must  stay  to  Justify  their  con- 
duct in  being  led  out  against  their  lawfUl  sovereign.— Thus  eircutn- 
venlt^  on  all  sides,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  Mary,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  executed  in  a  summary  way.  Sentence  was  also  pro- 
nounced against  lady  Jane  and  lord  Guildford,  but  without  any  in- 
tention for  the  present  of  putting  it  into  execunon. 

7.  Mary  now  entered  London,  and  with  very  little  efhislon  of 
blood  saw  herself  Joyfully  proclaimed,  and  peaceably  settled  on 
the  throne.  This  was  a  flattering  prospect;  but  soon  the  pleasing 
phantom  was  dissolved.  Mary  was  moroM^  and  a  bigot;  she  was 
resolved  to  give  back  their  former  power  to  the  clergy;  and  thus 
once  more  to  Involve  the  kingdom  in  all  the  horrors  from  which  it 
had  Just  emerged.  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Vesey,  who 
had  been  confined  or  suffered  losses,  for  their  catholic  opinions, 
during  the  late  reign,  were  taken  fW>m  prison,  reinstated  in  their 
sees,  and  their  former  sentences  repealed. 

8.  A  parliament,  which  the  queen  called  soon  after,  seemed 
wining  to  eoncur  In  all  her  measures;  they  at  one  blow  repealed 
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^1  Ibe  slalut«,  with  regard  to  religioD.  wbich  had  paued  during 
the  reign  or  ber  predecessors  i  so  that  the  nalionat  religion  was 
again  placed  on  the  same  Tooting  on  which  it  stood  in  the  early 
parioflhe  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

9.  While  religion  was  thus  returning  to  its  primUive  abuses,  the 
queen's  minislArs,  who  were  willing  to  slrengthen  her  power  by  a 
catholic  alliance,  had  heeu  for  some  time  looliing  out  for  a  proper 
CDDsort;  and  they  at  length  chose  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  son  to 
llie  celebrated  Charles  the  Fifth.  In  order  lo  avoid  any  disagreeable 
remonstrance  from  the  people,  the  articles  of  martfige  were  drawn 
u  favourable  as  possible  lo  the  interest  and  honour  of  England; 
and  this  in  some  measure  stilled  the  clamours  thai  had  already 
tieea  begun  against  it. 

10.  The  discontenls  ofthepeoplerose  to 
such  a  pilcli,  that  an  insurrecUon,  headed 
by  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  succeeded.  ButWyal 
heing  made  prisoner,  was  condemned  and 
executed,  with  some  of  his  adherents.  Bui 
vbat  excited  the  compaasioa  of  Ihe  people 
most  of  all,  wBt  Ibe  execution  of  lady  Jane 
l^ny,  and  lier  husband,  lord  Guildford  | 
Dudley,  who  were  involved  in  ibe  punish- 1 
menl,  Ihougb  not  in  the  guilt,  of  this  In- 
suireclion.    1 1 .  Two  days  after  Wyat  was  \ 
apprehended,  lady  Jane  aud  her  husband 
were  ordered  to  prepare  for  death.  Lady 
'ane,   who    bad    long  before  aku   Die  Suffolk. 
Itifealeaing  blow,  was  no  way  surprised  at  the  message,  hut  bore 
tlwiih  heroic  resolution  i  and  being  informed  Ibal  slie  bad  three 
MI'S  to  prepare,  she  seemed  displeased  al  so  long  a  delay.   12.  On 
Ihe  day  of  her  execution  her  husband  desired  permission  l»  see 
^i  but  this  she  refused,  as  she  knew  the  parting  would  he  loo 
lender  for  her  fortitude  lo  withstand.  The  place  at  first  designed 
lur  their  execution  was  without  the  Vower :  but  their  youth,  beauty, 
3nil  innocence,  being  likely  to  raise  an  insurrectioo  among  the 
People,  orders  were  given  that  they  should  be  executed  within  the 
'"ge  of  the  Tower.  I3.  Lord  Dudley  was  the  first  that  suffered  ; 
'nd  while  Ihe  lady  Jane  was  conducting  to  the  place  of  execution, 
'lie  officers  of  the  Tower  met  ber,  bearing  along  the  headless  body 
°^  hei  husband  streaming  with  blood,  In  order  to  be  interred  in  ibe 
'over  Chapel.  She  looked  on  the  corpse  for  some  lime  wilhoul 
3Dy  emotion  :  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  desired  tbem  to  proceed. 
'*'  On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech.  In  which  she  alleged  llial 
tier  offence  was  not  Ibe  having  laid  her  hand  upon  the  crown,  but 
^^  not  rejecting  it  with  sufficient  constancy;  thai  she  had  less  erred 
"■roH^  ambillon  than  filial  obedience;  Ud  she  willingly  accepted 
''mUi  bi  Uie  only  atonement  she  could  make  to  Ihe  injured  state; 
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and  was  ready  by  her  iiunishroent  to  tliow  that  innocence  is  no  plei 
in  excuse  for  deeds  thai  lend  to  injure  the  cuuimunity.  AFIer 
speaking  to  this  effect,  slie  causeil  herself  to  he  dJsrol)e(l  hy  lier 
women,  and  with  a  steady  serene  couQlenance  suhmilled  to  the 
executioner. 

ih.  At  the  head  of  llmse  who  urgeil 
forward  these  violent  measures  were 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
cardinal  Pole,  who  was  now  relumed 
from  Italy.  Pole,  who  was  nearly 
allied  by  birth  to  the  royal  family,  iiail 
always  conscientiously  adtiered  to  Ibe 
Catholic  religion,  and  had  Incurred 
Henry's  displeasure,  not  only  by  re- 
fusiug  to  aasent  to  bis  measures,  but 
by-writing  against  him.  16.  It  was  for 
this  adherence  Uial  he  was  cherished 
by  the  Pope,  and  now  sent  over  to 
England  as  legate  from  the  holy  see. 
Gardiner  was  amanofavery  dJITerenI 
character ;  his  chief  aim  was  to  please  the  reigning  prince,  and  lie 
had  shown  already  many  instances  of  his  prudent  conformity. 


Queitioni  for  Examination. 
I.  Whal  were  ibe  prelcnsiona  of  l1i£  l«a  eindiilglH  Tor  [li«  crowi 
■J   Wlisl»as  Ihe  eharaclerofWarjr 

3.  What  Is  said  of  ladj  Jane  Grey  ? 

4.  In  wlut  maaner  was  lier  proctamalioa  reciHvFd  t 
i.  How  did  Mar;  act  and  what  was  her  aucceaa  ? 

n.  What  was  Ibetalc  of  llie  dulie  orManliumberland.' 
7.  What  was  Miry's  conduct  after  lier  accession  ? 
H.  Did  ihe  Parliameat  concur  in  lier  religious  views? 
v.  Whal  plan  was  resolved  on  lo  slcenglben  Ihe  Catholic  power' 
II.  What  was  Ibe  fale  of  lad]  Jan#Grcy  and  her  husband  r 


Wbo  were  tbe  instigators  of  ihoie  tiolet 


SECTION  11. 

tllioD,  which  deludes  the  mind 

t  lo  Ibe  lender  fcolinga  blind. "- 

Can/pllcaWd.  pprl.  nail 


1.  (A.U.  I&54.)  A  PERSECUTION,  therefore,  began  by  the  martyrdm 
of  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Bogere,  prebendary  of  SI. 
Paul's.  They  were  examined  by  commissioners  appointed  by  llie 
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queen,  with  the  chancellor  at  the  head  of  them.  Saunders  and 
Taylor,  two  other  clergymen,  whose  zeal  had  heen  distinguished 
in  carrying  on  the  reformation,  were  the  next  that  suffered. 

2.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  bloated  at  once  with  rage  and 
luxury,  let  loose  his  vengeance  without  restraint,  and  seemed  to 
lake  a  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  the  unhappy  sufferers;  wliile  the 
queen,  by  her  letters,  exhorted  him  to  pursue  the  pious  work 
without  pity  or  interruption.  Soon  after,  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands, Ridley,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  venerable  Latimer,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  were  condemned  together.   3.  Ridley  had  been  one 
of  tbe  ablest  champions  for  the  reformation;  his  piety,  learning,  and 
mlidity  of  judgment  were  admired  by  his  friends  and  dreaded  by 
his  enemies.  The  night  before  his  execution,  he  invited  the  mayor 
of  Oxford  and  his  wife  to  see  him ;  and,  when  he  beheld  them  melted 
inlo  tears,  he  himself  appeared  quite  unmoved,  inwardly  supported 
and  comforted  in  that  hour  of  agony.   When  he  was  brought  to 
the  stake  to  be  burnt,  he  found  his  old  friend  Latimer  there  before 
him.  4.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  that  age,  Latimer  was  the  most  re- 
markable for  his  unaffected  piety,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners. 
He  had  never  learnt  to  flatter  in  courts ;  and  his  open  rebuke  was 
dreaded  by  all  the  great,  who  at  that  time  too  much  deserved  it. 
5.  His  sermons,  which  remain  to  this  day,  show  that  he  had  much 
learning  and  much  wit ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity  running 
through  them,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  When  Ridley  began  to 
comfort  his  ancient  friend,  Latimer  was  as  ready,  on  his  part,  to 
return  the  kind  oflSce  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother,  (cried  he) ;  we 
shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as,  I  trust  in  God, 
shall  never  be  extinguished."  6.  A  furious  bigot  ascended  to  preach 
to  them  and  the  people,  while  the  fife  was  preparing;  and  Ridley 
gave  a  most  serious  attention  to  his  discourse.  No  way  distracted 
l>y  the  preparations  about  him,  he  heard  him  to  the  last,  and  then 
lold  him  he  was  ready  to  answer  all  he  had  preached  upon,  if  he 
were  permitted  a  short  indulgence;  but  this  was  refused  him.   At 
length  fire  was  put  to  the  pile ;  Latimer  was  soon  out  of  pain ;  but 
Ridley  continued  to  suffer  much  longer,  his  legs  being  consumed 
hefore  the  fire  reached  his  vitals. 

7.  Granmer*s  death  followed  soon  after,  and  struck  the  whole 

nation  with  horror.  His  love  of  life  had  formerly  prevailed.  In  an 

un^arded  moment  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  paper  condemning  the 

reformation ;  and  now  his  enemies,  as  we  are  told  of  the  devil,  after 

having  rendered  him  completely  wretched,  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

8-  Being  led  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  beginning  to  be  kindled  round 

him,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and  held  it  in  the  flames  till 

it  was  consumed,  while  he  frequently  cried  out,  in  the  midst  of  his 

sufferings,  *'  That  unworthy  hand!"  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  no 

appearance  of  i>ain  or  disorder.  When  the  fire  attacked  his  body, 

^^  ^emed  to  be  quite  insensible  of  his  tortures  :  his  mind  v/f 
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wholly  occupied  upon  the  hopes  of  a  future  reward.  After  his  body 
was  destroyed,  his  heart  was  found  entire :  an  emblem  of  the  con- 
stancy with  which  he  suffered. 

9.  It  was  computed  that,  during  this  persecution,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  persons  suffered  by  fire,  besides  those  punished 
by  imprisonment,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those  who  suffered 
by  fire,  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gen- 
tlemen, eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  fifty-five 
women,  and  four  children.  All  this  was  terrible  i  and  yet  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  kingdom  did  not  seem  to  be  more  successful. 

10.  (A.D.  1557.)  Calais,  that  had  now  for  above  two  hundred 
years  been  in  possession  of  the  English,  was  attacked,  and  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  assault,  being  blockaded  on  every  side,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate ;  so  that  in  less  than  eight  days,  the  duke  of 
Guise  recovered  a  city  that  had  been  in  possession  of  the  English 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  had  spent  eleven  months 
in  besieging  it*  This  loss  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  murmurs, 
and  the  queen  with  despair;  she  was  heard  to  say,  that,  when  dead, 
the  name  of  Calais  would  be  found  engraven  upon  her  heart. 

U.  These  complicated  evils,  a  murmuring  people,  an  increasing 
heresy,  a  disdainful  husband,  and  an  unsuccessful  war,  made  dreadful 
depredations  on  Mary's  constitution.  She  began  to  appear  con- 
sumptive, and  this  rendered  her  mind  still  more  morose  and  bigoted. 
The  people  now,  therefore,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  her 
successor;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  into  a  greater  degree 
of  consideration  than  before.  12.  Mary  had  been  long  in  a  very 
declining  state  of  heallh ;  and  having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a 
pregnancy,  she  made  use  of  an  improper  rsgitMn^  which  had  in- 
creased her  disorder.  Every- reflection  now  tormented  her.  The 
consciousness  of  being  detested  by  her  subjects,  and  the  prospect  of 
Elizabeth's  succession,  whom  she  hated,  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and 
Ihrew  her  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died,  after  a  short 
and  unfortunate  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Who  were  Uie  first  ia  tbig  reign  who  saffered  martyrdom  for  iheir  re- 

ligion ? 

2.  Who  were  the  principal  aclors  in  this  persecalion  ? 

3.  4.  Describe  the  behaviour  and  cbaraclers  of  Ridley  and  Latimer. 

5.  AVbat  words  did  Latimer  make  use  of  at  the  stake  to  bis  friend  and 

fellow-sufferer? 
7,  8.  What  is  said  of  the  character  and  death  of  Granmer? 
9.  How  many  persons  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  on  account  of  their  re^ 

ligious  tenets  f  * 

10.  By  what  means  was  Calais  obliged  to  oapitolate  ? 


CONTEJHFORARY  SOVERFJGNS. 

,  ,.        Popet         i.B.  i        King  of  France-  King  of 

Julius  HI ISM  I  - 

Marecllus  II.  ,  .  .  1555  ,  Henry  I! 

P.U1IV.  ms  u^    f^„ 

Emperor  of  Qermimij.    ■  p\Mi-  ii* 


emperor  of  the  Turka.   \ 


Frederick  II.  .  .  .  ISW 

King  of  Sweden. 
GuBMvus  Vasa.   .  I5» 

Queen  of  Scolland. 
Harj 1543 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Archbishop  Cranmer;  bishops  Ridley,  Hooper,  iJlimer,  Ferrers;  Rogers, 
Saunders,  Tajlor,  and  man)  olhers  o(  the  clergy,  aho  lulTcred  for  Ibeir  te- 
ligioD.  Cardinal  Pole,  bisUopit  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Thirlby.  etc.  who  vere 
Gcri  supporters  of  Ihe  papal  power  '■    Lord  Slafford. 

'  "  Tbc  common  nBl  al  thai  lime  for  catcliing  of  ProtcsUnls  wai  the  rral 
presence,  and  this  net  was  uatd  lo  olch  Ihe  princess  Elizabelb;  for  being 
liked  one  time,  what  she  ihoughl  of  the  words  of  Christ,  Tliia  li  my  body, 
tbelher  she  Ihougbl  11  the  Irue  bodi  of  Christ,  (liat  was  in  Ihe  saoramonl  7 
U  is  said,  thai  alter  some  pausing,  she  thus  answered  i  — 


Which,  Ihough-it  maj  seem  but  a  slight  eipressic 
DFSs  Iban  at  Orst  siuht  appears;  at  least  It  seriei 
ncape  Uie  net,  which  by  direct  answer  she  could 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ELIZABETH. 


I.  (A.D.  1568.)  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  that  was  diffused 
among  the  people  upoo  the  at^essiou  of  Elizabeth,  who  now  came 
lo  Uie  throne  without  any  opposition. 

This  favourite  of  the  people,  from  the  beginning  resolved  u|>on 
reforming  the  church,  even  while  she  was  held  in  tlie  constraints 
of  a  prison;  and  now,  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  she  immediately- 
set  about  it.  A  paiiiament  soon  aRer  completed  wlial  the  preroga- 
live  had  hegun ;  act  after  act  was  passed  in  favour  of  llie  Reforma' 
tion ;  and  in  a  single  session  the  form  of  religion  was  established  ai 
we  at  present  have  tiie  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 

3.  A  state  of  fiennaneni  felicity  is  not  to  he  expected  here)  and 
Hary  Sliiart,  commonly  called  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  first 
person  that  excited  the  fears  or  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth.  Henry 
the  Seventh  liad  married  bis  eldest  daugliter,  Margaret,  to  James 
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Ibe  fuurlli  king  or  ScollaDd,  aod  llieir  sod  James  (be  Fiftb,  was 
succeeded  by  Mary,  his  ooly  cliild.  3.  At  a  very  early  age,  tliis 
princess,  being  possessed  of  every  acconiplishmenl  of  jiersoD  3Dd 
mind,  was  married  to  Francis  Itie  dauphin  of  France,  wiio,  dying, 
left  her  a  widow  at  the  age  or  nineleen.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis, 
Har)',  the  widow,  still  seemed  disposed  to  keep  up  the  title;  but, 
finding  iierself  exposed  to  tiie  persecuUong  ot  the  dowager  queen, 
who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  France,  siie.Alurned  home  to 
Scotland,  where  she  found  the  people  strongly  nnpressed  will)  the 
gloomy  eniftujMMm  of  the  limes.  4.  A  difference  of  religion  between 
Ihe  sovereign  and  the  people  is  ever  productive  of  had  effects; 
since  it  is  apt  to  produce  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and  jealousy 
on  Ihe  other.  Mary  could  not  avoid  regarding  the  sour  manners  of 
Ihe  rerorming  clergy,  who  now  bore  sway  among  the  Scots,  with 
a  mixture  of  ridicule  and  hatred ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  look  tamely  on  gaieties  and  levities  whicli  she  iutrodured 
auiangUiem,  without  abhorrence  and  resentment.  The  jealousy 
thus  excited  began  every  day  to  grow  stronger;  and  the  clergy 
only  waited  for  some  indiscretion  In  the  queen  to  Oy  out  into  open 
opposition ;  and  her  imprudence  but  loo  soon  gave  them  sufficient 
ipporlunity. 

S.  Vary,  uponherreturn,had married  * 
")e«arl  of  Darnley;  but,  having  been 
teled  by  the  pissing  exterior  of  her 
new  (over,  she  had  entirely-forgotten  to 
^^  to  the  accomplishments  of  his 
foind.  Darnley  was  but  a  weak  and 
'oiorant  man;  violent  yet  variable  in 
Ills  enterprises ;  insolent  yet  credulous, 
and  easily  governed  by  flatterers.  She 
soon,  therefore,  began  to  convert  her 
idQiiraUon  int«  disgust;  and  Danley, 
enraged  at  her  increasing  coldness, 
Pninled  his  vengeance  against  every 
person  he  supposed  the  cause  of  this  Darnley. 

^i%e  in  her  sentiments  and  behaviour. 

«■  There  was  then  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzlo,  the  son  of  a 
musician  at  Turin,  himself  a  musician,  whom  Mary  took  into  her 
wonience.  She  consulted  him  on  all  occasions  ;  no  favours  could 
neobtained  but  by  his  intercession  :  and  all  suitors  were  first 
nnlised  to  gain  Hizjiio  to  their  interests  by  presents  or  by  flattery. 
'It  was  easy  to  persuade  a  man  of  Darnley's  jealous  and  uxonout 
sniper  that  Rijzio  was  the  person  who  had  estranged  the  queen's 
Weplians  from  him;  and  a  surmise  once  conceived  became  to  him 
5  neriainiy.  He  soon,  therefore,  consulted  with  some  lords  of  his 
P"'y,  who  accompanying  him  into  the  queen's  apartments,  where 
Hiuio  iheQ  was,  they  dragged  him  into  the  antechamber,  where  he 
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was  dispatched  with  fifty-six  wounds;  the  unhappy  princess  con- 
tinuing her  lamentations  while  they  were  perpetrating  their  horrid 
crime.  8.  Being  informed,  however,  of  his  fate,  Mary  at  ouce  dried 
her  tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no  more,  for  she  would  now 
think  of  revenge.  She,  therefore,  concealed  her  resentment,  and  so 
far  imposed  upon  Darnley,  her  husband,  that  he  put  himself  under 
her  protection,  and  soon  after  attended  her  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  told  the  place  would  be  favourable  to  his  health. 

9.  Mary  lived  m  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house :  but,  as  the  situa- 
tion of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of  people  about  the 
court  necessarily  attended  with  noise,  which  might  disturb  him  in 
his  present  infirm  state,  she  fitted  up  an  apartment  for  hiih  in  a 
solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  Mary 
there  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and  attachment;  she  conversed 
cordially  with  him,  and  she  lay  some  nights  in  a  room  under  him. 
10.  It  was  on  the  ninth  of  February  that  she  told  him  she  would 
pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  because  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
servants  was  to  be  there  celebrated  in  her  presence.  But  dreadful 
consequences  ensued.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
city  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise ;  the  house  in  which 
Darnley  lay  was  blown  fp  with  gunpowder.  His  dead  body  was 
found  at  some  distance  in  a  neiglibouring  field,  but  without  any 
marks  of  violence  or  contusion.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but 
that  Darnley  was  murdered,  and  the  general  suspicion  fell  upon 
Bothwel\^  a  person  lately  taken  into  Mary's  favour,  as  the  perpetrator. 

11.  Oitt^cJSQi^  led  on  to  aaother;  Bothwell^  though  accused  of 
being  sta|^9^i^b  ^^^  husband's  blood,  though  universally  odious 
to  the  peoj^e^  had  the  confidence,  while  Mary  was  on  her  way  to 
Stirling,  dl(^  Visit  to  her  son,  to  seize  her  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
eight  hunffra  horse,  and  to  carry  her  to  Dunbar,  where  he  forced 
her  to  yietd  to  his  purposes.  12.  It  was  then  thought  by  the  people 
that  the  measure  of  his  crimes  was  complete ;  and  that  he  who  was 
supposed  to  have  killed  the  queen's  husband,  and  to  have  offered 
violence  to  her  person,  could  expect  no  mercy  j  but  they  were 
astonished  upon  finding,  instead  of  disgrace,  that  Bothwell  was 
taken  into  more  than  former  favour;  and  to  crown  all,  that  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  having  divorced  his  own  wife  to  procure  his  union. 

13.  This  was  a  fatal  alliance  to  Mary :  and  the  people  were  now 
wound  up)  by  the  complication  of  her  guilt,  to  pay  very  little  d$f^^ 
tence  to  her  authority.  An  association  was  formed,  that  took  Mary 
prisoner,  and  sent  her  into  confinement  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven, 
situated  in  a  lake  of  that  name,  where  she  suffered  all  the  severities 
of  an  unkind  keeper,  and  an  upbraiding  conscience,  with  a  feeling 
heart. 

14.  The  calamities  of  the  great,  even  though  Justly  deserved, 
seldom  foil  of  creating  pity,  and  procuring  friends.  Mary,  by  her 
charms  and  promises,  had  engaged  a  young  gentleman,  whose  nams 
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int  Gtorge  Douglai,  to  Huiit  ber  in  escaping  from  the  place  wlierain 
she  was  confined  i  and  tbls  he  effected  by  conveying  her  in  diigulM 
In  a  smalt  lM>al,  rowed  by  liimself,  ashore.  It  wai  now  tlial  (lie  newt 
of  her  enlargement  being  spread  abroad,  alt  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  seemed  to  reviTs  once  more,  and  in  a  few  days  she  saw 
hmelfat  the  head  of  six  thousand  men. 


Qtia$tiont  for  Bxamination. 
I-  What  were  (lie  lint  «cl«  ol  Etiubelti  in  favour  of? 
}'  Who  vai  (be  S  rat  person  Ihstexdlod  her  resentmeal? 

Frumwiioni  wnsMarj  ijuwn  of  Scots  fijceadcd? 
1  To  whom  was  ihe  Aral  married  ? 
'   Why  It  iho  dilferenca  of  rBliBlon  belween  Ihe  BOV(>roi(!n  M 

opt  Id  praduoe  bad  elTeoli  ? 
i.  Deicrihe  the  ohiraclcr  of  the  earl  of  Darnley. 
s.  WhowasDnyidRiiiio? 
'.  What  wag  the  fate  of  Hiiiio? 
'.  Oo  vhat  did  Mary  ilelermine  in  consequence? 
9'  How  did  she  affect  lo  treat  her  hushand? 
19.  Relate  the  circumstances  of  Ihe  oarl  of  Darnley'a  death. 
1^  WhtrenasMarycondned' 
II.  Dj  what  means  did  she  escape' 
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'y,  cruelty,  and  spleen. 


■  .  fA.i).  1608.;  A  BATTLE  was  fought  at  Langslde,  near  Glasgow, 
*lii<h  was  entirely  decisive  against  the  queen  of  Soots ;  and  now, 
l>'iiie  tolally  ruined,  she  Hed  southward  from  the  field  of  hatlle  wit' 
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great  precipitation y  and  came  wilh  a  few  attendants  to  tiie  borders 
of  England,  where  she  hoped  for  protection  from  Elizabeth,  who 
instead  of  protecting,  ordered  her  to  be  put  in  confinement,  yet 
treated  her  wilh  all  proper  marks  of  respect.  2.  She  was  accor- 
dingly sent  to  Tutbury-castle,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  put 
into  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  where  she  had  hopes 
given  her  of  one  day  coming  into  favour,  and  that,  unless  her  own 
obstinacy  prevented,  an  accommodation  might  at  last  take  place. 

3.  Tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  who  enjoyed  the  highest 
title  of  nol)ilily  in  England ;  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind  "were 
correspondent  to  his  high  station.  Beneficent,  affable,  and  generous, 
he  had  acquired  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  yet,  from  his 
moderation,  he  had  never  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  sowreign. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  widower,  and  being  of  a  suitable  age  to  espouse 
the  queen  of  Scots,  her  own  attractions,  as  well  as  his  interest,  made 
him  desirous  of  the  match.  4.  Elizabeth,  however,  dreaded  such 
an  union,  and  the  duke  was  soon  after  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Upon  liis  releasement  from  thence,  new  projects  were 
set  on  foot  by  the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  religion, 
secretly  fomented  by  Rodolphi,  an  instrument  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's  minister  in  England.  5.  It  was  con- 
certed by  them  that  Norfolk  should  renew  his  designs  upon  Mary, 
and  raise  her  to  the  throne,  to  which  it  was  probable  he  was 
prompted  by  passion  as  well  as  interest ;  and  this  nobleman  entering 
into  their  schemes,  he,  from  being  at  first  only  ambitious,  now  be- 
came criminal.  His  servants  were  brought  to  make  a  full  confession 
of  their  master's  guilt ;  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  soon  after,  finding 
the  whole  discovered,  did  not  scruple  to  confirm  their  testimony. 
6.  The  duke  was  instantly  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to 
prepare  for  his  trial.  A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers  unanimously 
passed  sentence  upon  him  :  and  the  queen,  four  months  after,  re- 
luctantly signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  died  with  great 
calmness  and  constancy;  and,  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any 
disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen's  authority,  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered. 

7.  These  conspiracies  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mary's  ruin, 
whose  greatest  misfortunes  proceeded  rather  from  the  violence  of 
her  friends  than  the  malignity  of  her  enemies.  Elizabeth's  ministers 
had  ever  since  her  captivity  been  waiting  for  some  signal  instance 
of  the  captive  queen's  enmity,  which  they  could  easily  convert  into 
treason  :  and  this  was  not  long  wanting.  8.  About  this  time 
(A.D.  158G],  one  John  Ballard,  a  popish  priest,  who  had  been  bred 
in  the  English  seminary  at  Rheims,  resolved  to  compass  the  death 
of  the  queen,  whom  he  considered  as  the  enemy  of  his  religion ; 
and,  with  that  gloomy  resolution,  came  over  to  England  in  the 
disguise  of  a  soldier,  with  the  assumed  name  of  captain  Fortescue. 
He  bent  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  at  once  the  project  of  an 
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assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  an  invasion.  9.  The  first  person 
he  addressed  liimself  to  was  Antliony  Bal)ington,  of  Detliick,  in  the 
county  of  Derliy,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  possessed 
of  a  Very  plentiful  fortune.  Tlii#  person  had  heen  long  remarlcahle 
for  his  zeal  in  the  Catholic  caose ;  and  in  particular  for  his  attach- 
merit  to  the  captive  queen.  He,  therefore,  came  readily  into  the 
plot,  and  procured  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  some  other 
associates  in  this  dangerous  undertaking.  10.  The  next  step  was  to 
apprise  Mary  of  the  conspiracy  formed  in  her  favour  -,  and  this  they 
effected  by  conveying  their  letters  to  her  by  the  means  of  a  brewer 
that  supplied  the  family  with  ale,  through  a  chink  in  the  wall  of 
her  apartment.  In  these,  Babington  informed  her  of  a  design  laid 
for  a  foreign  invasion,,  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  at  home,  the 
scheme  for  hf r  delivery,  and  the  conspiracy  for  cusassinating  the 
usurper,  by  six  noble  gentlemen,  as  he  termed  them,  all  of  them 
his  private  friends,  who,  from  the  zeal  which  they  boj[e  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  her  majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the  tragical  exe- 
cution. 1 1.  To  these  Marytreplied,  that  she  approved  highly  of  the 
design ;  that  the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it 
should  ever  l)e  in  her  power  to  confer;  and  that  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  was  a  necessary  circumstance,  previous  to  any  further 
attempts,  dther  for  her  delivery  or  the  intended  insurrection. 

12.  The  plot  being  thus  ripe  for  execution,  and  the  evidence 
against  ih%consp\raiors  jncontestihle^  Walsingham,  who  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  all,  resolved  to  suspend  their  punishment  no 
longer.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  out  for  the  apprehension 
of  Babington,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  who  covered  them- 
selves with  various  disguises,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves 
concealed.  But  they  were  soon  discovered,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
brought  to  trial.  In  their  examination,  they  contradicted  each  other; 
and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the  truth. 
Fourteen  were  condemned  and  executed;  seven  of  whom  died 
acknowledging  their  crime. 

13.  The  execution  of  these  wretched  men  only  prepared  the  way 
for  one  of  still  greater  importance,  in  which  a  captive  queen  was 
to  submit  to  the  oiqust  decision  of  those  who  had  no  right,  but 
that  of  power,  to  condemn  her.  Accordingly  a  commission  was 
issued  to  forty  peers,  with  five  judges,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
to  try  and  pass  sentence  upon  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the 
Fifth,  king  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and 
dowager  of  France.  14.  Thirty-six  of  these  commissioners  arriving 
at  the  castle  of  Fotheringay,  on  the  Uth  of  November,  1586,  pre- 
sented her  with  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  commanding  her  to  submit 
to  a  trial  for  a  late  conspiracy.'  The  principal  charge  against  her 
was  urged  by  serjeant  Gaudy,  who  accused  her  with  knowing, 
approving,  and  consenting  to  Babington's  conspiracy.  This  charge 
was  supported  by  Babington's  confession,  and  by  the  copies  which 
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were  taken  of  their  correspondence,  in  which  her  approbation  of 
the  queen's  murder  was  expressly  declared. 

16.  Whatever  might  have  been  this  queen's  offends,  it  is  certain 
that  her  treatment  was  very  severe  She  desired  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  such  notes  as  she  had  taleen  prepartUwry  to  her  trial ; 
but  this  was  refused  her.  She  demanded  a  copy  of  her  protest;  but 
her  request  was  not  complied  with.  She  even  required  an  advocate 
to  plead  her  cause  against  so  many  learned  lawyers  as  had  under- 
taken to  urge  her  accusations ;  but  all  her  demands  were  rejected, 
and  after  an  adjournment  of  some  days,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  her  in  tlie  Star  Chamber  in  Westminster;  all  the 
commissioners  except  two  being  present  *. 


Questions  fbr  Mmniination, 

I.  Whera  did  lary  fly  after  lier  defeat  at  Langgide? 
3.  Where  was  she  GonHild  ? 
3.  Describe  the  character  of  the  duke  «f  Korfollc  ? 
Of  what  was  be  desirous? 


'  Independent  of  the  afTairs  of  Mary  qaeen  of  Scots,  the  contents  of  this 
ieotion  are  barren  of  information.  It  mast  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  a 
period  of  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  afforded  no  ifiatter  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  historian ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  the  following  brief  chronological  memoranda :  —  On  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  1573,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  took  place  in 
France ;  a  circumstance  which  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Scottish  queen, 
as  many  of  her  adherents,  who  were  Protestants,  dreaded  her  attachmept  to 
a  religion  that  allowed  its  votarits  lo  employ  such  abominable  measures.  In 
IS73,  Elixabelh.found  means,  bf  economy,  without  imposing  any  additional 
burdens  on  her  subjects,  to  discharge,  with  interest,  not  only  all  the  debts 
she  had  incurred  in  her  reign,  but  those  of  Edward  VI.  her  brother,  and  of 
her  sister  Mary.  la  1574,  so  great  a  dearth  prevailed  in  England,  that  wheat 
sold  for  six  shillings  a  bushel.  In  1577,  pocket  watches  were  first  brought 
into  England,  from  Germany.  In  1579,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohi- 
biting the  enlarging  of  the  city  of  Loudon ;  to  effect  which,  it  was  ordered 
that  no  new  houses  should  be  built  within  three  mttes  of  the  gales  of  the 
city.  In  the  same  year  the  Turkey  Company  was  established.  In  isso,  the 
use  of  coaches  was  first  Introduced  into  England,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel. 
Before  that  lime  the  queen,  on  public  occasions,  rode  on  horseback  behind 
her  chamberlain. 

In  the  year  1580.  also,  Francis  Drake,  the  first  Englishman  who  had  oir- 
cumnavigaied  the  globe,  returned  from  his  voyage.  He  brought  home  with 
him  immense  treasures  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  many  of 
the  English  courtiers  dreading  ihc  Span|ih  power,  advised  Elizabeth  to  dis- 
countenance the  gallant  adventurer.  But  the  queen,  who  admired  valour, 
and  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  booty,  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  accepted  a  banquet  from  him  at  Deptford,  on 
^oard  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a  voyage. 
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5.  What  were  the  designs  of  the  dake  of  Norfolk  ? 

6.  What  were  theconseqaences? 

8.  What  conspiracy  was  now  formed  in  Mary's  favour? 
IS.  By  what  means  was  Mary  informed  of  it  ? 
13.  What  was  the  fiite  of  the  conspirators  ? 
t4.  What  was  the  prinoipal  charge  alleged  against  Mary  ? 
IS.  What  faToara  were  refused  her  previous  to  her  sentence  ? 
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SECTION  III. 

'*  Dejected  Pity  by  her  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied/'--Goi.ui«s. 


1  nctKtioaa,  a.  pretended,  Mm. 
••  TrapkU'ttoB,  «.  fear,  terrov. 

EjMnls'tlon,  ».  a  short  prayer. 
II.  Extei'miiiAte,  v.  a.  %o  root  out,  to  destroy. 


IS.  Oitonte'tionsljr,  adv,  la  ■  pempou  man- 
ner, rainly. 
13.  In'are,  v.  a.  to  aeouton,  to  habituate. 


1.  (A.D.  1586.)  WBETRpi  Elizabeth  was  really  sincere  in  her 
apparent  reluctance  to  execute  Mary,  is  a  question,  which»  though 
usually  given  against  H^r,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
Certainly  there  were  great  arts  used  by  her  courtiers  to  incline  her 
to  the  side  of  severity;  as  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment  of  Mary,  in  case  she  ever  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
t  Accordingly,  the  Idngdom  was  now  filled  with  rumours  of  plots, 
treasons,  and  insurrections;  and  the  queen  WM  continually  kept  in 
alarm  by  fictitious  dangers.  She,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  in  great 
terror  and  perplexity;  she  was  observed  to  sit  much  alone,  and  to 
mutter  to  herself  half  sentences,  importing  the  difficulty  and  distress 
to  which  she  was  reduced^  3.  In  this  situation  she  one  day  called 
ber  secretary,  Davison,  wftom  she  ordered  to  draw  out,  secretly, 
tlie  warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  Informing  him  that  she  intended 
keeping  it  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the  de- 
livery of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant,  and  then  com- 
■Handed  it  to  be  carried  to  the  chancellor,  to  have  the  seal  affixed 
^  it.  4.  Next  morning,  however,  she  sent  two  gentlemen  succes* 
sively  to  desire  that  Davison  would  not  go  to  the  chancellor  until  she 
stiould  see  him  :  but  Davison  telling  her,  that  the  warrant  had  been 
already  sealed,  she  seemed  displeased  at  his  precipitation.  Davison, 
who  probably  wished  himself  to  see  the  sentence  executed,  laid 
^He  affair  before  the  council,  who  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
warrant  should  be  immediately  put  in  execution ;  and  promised  to 
justify  Davison  to  the  queen.  5.  Accordingly,  the  fatal  instrument 
^as  delivered  to  Beale,  who  summoned  the  noblemen  to  whom  it 
was  directed;  namely,  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Kent,  and 
Cumberland)  and  these  together  set  out  for  Fotheringay  Castle, 
accompanied  by  two  executioners,  to  dispatch  their  bloody  com- 


6*  Mary  beard  of  the  arrival  of  her  executioners,  who  ordere^ 
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her  to  prepare  for  death  by  eight  o'clock  the  nest  morning.  Earij 
on  the  fatal  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  liahil  of  silk  and 
velvet,  the  only  one  which  ehe  had  reserved  tor  this  solema  occa- 
sion. Thomas  Andrews,  the  under-sheriff  of  the  county,  then  en- 
tering the  room,  he  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that 
he  must  attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  7,  She  replied  that 
she  was  ready;  and  bidding  her  servants  farewell,  she  proceeded, 
supported  by  two  of  her  guards,  and  followed  tlie  sheriff  with  a 
serene,  composed  aspect,  with  a  long  veil  of  linen  on  her  head,  and 
in  her  hand  a  cruciflx  of  ivory. 

8.  She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  the  noblemen  and  the  sheriff 
going  before,  and  Helvil,  her  master  of  the  household,  bearing  up 
lier  train,  where  was  a  scaffold  erected,  and  covered  with  blacli. 
As  soon  as  she  was  seated, 
Beale  began  to  read  the 
warrant  for  her  execution. 
Then  Fletcher,  dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, standing  willi- 
out  Ihe  rails,  repealed  a 
long  exhortation,    whidi 
she  desired  him  to  forbear, 
as  she  was  lirmly  resolved 
to  die  in  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion.   The    room    was 
crowded  with  spectators, 
who  beheld  her  with  pity 
.  and    distress!    while    her 
^  beauty,  though  dimmed  by 
age  and  aOlicUon.  gleamed 
through  her  sufferings,  and 
was  still  remarkable  in  this 
fatal  moment.  9.  The  two  executioners  kneeling,  and  asking  her 
pardon,  she  said  she  forgave  them,  and  all  the  authors  of  her  death, 
as  freely  as  she  hoped  for  forgiveness  from  her  Makerj  and  then 
once  more  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  her  innocence.  Her  eyes 
were  then  covered  with  a  linen  handkerchief:  and  she  laid  herself 
down  without  any  fear  or  trepidation.  Tiien  reciting  a  Psalm,  and 
repeating  a  pious  y'ocuiation,  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body, 
at  two  strolifes,  by  the  executioners. 

10.  In  contemplating  the  contentions  of  mankind,  we  find  almost 
ever  botli  sides  culpable  :  Mary,  who  was  sUined  with  crimes  that 
deserved  punishment,  was  put  to  death  by  a  princess  who  had  no 
just  pretensions  to  inflict  punishment  on  her  equal. 

1 1 .  In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  liad  long  medi- 
tated the  destruction  of  England,  and  wimse  extensive  power  gave 
him  grounds  to  hope  for  success,  now  began  to  put  his  projects  into 
--ecution.  The  point  on  which  he  rested  his  glory,  and  the  per- 
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pelual  object  of  his  scliemes,  was  to  support  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  extermitiate  the  Reformation.  The  revolt  of  his  subjects  ia  the 
Netherlands  still  more  inflamed  his  resentment  against  the  English, 
as  Ihey  had  encouraged  that  insurrection,  and  assisted  the  revolters. 
He  had,  therefore,  for  some  time  been  making  preparations  to 
attack  England  l^g  a  powerful  invasion,  and  now  every  part  of  his 
vast  empire  resounded  with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  every  art 
was  used  to  levy  supplies  for  that  great  design.  12.  The  marquis 
of  Santa  Cruz,  a  sea  officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  was 
destined  to  command  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels,  of  a  greater  size  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  seen 
in  Europe.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  to  conduct  tlie  land  forces, 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  on  board  the  fleet,  and  thirty-four 
thousand  more  were  assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  be 
Iraosported  into  England ;  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  this  fleet's 
success;  and  it  vfdA  ostentatiously  styled  the  Invincible  Armada. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consternation  whicli  all 
ranks  of  people  felt  in  England  upon  the  news  of  this  terrible 
Armada  being  under  sail  to  invade  them.  A  fleet  of  not  above  thirty 
ships  of  war,  and  those  very  small  in  comparison,  was  all  that  was 
to  oppose  it  at  sea  :  and  as  for  resisting  it  by  land,  that  was  supposed 
^0  be  impossible,  as  the  Spanish  army  was  composed  of  men  well 
(iisciplined,  and  long  inured  to  danger.  1 4.  Although  the  English 
fleet  was  much  inferior  in  number  and  size  of  shipping  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  yet  it  was  much  more  manageable ;  the  dexterity  and  cou- 
'  rage  of  the  mariners  being  greatly  superior.  Lord  Howard  qf 
Effingham,  a  catholic  nobleman  oC  great  courage  and  capacity,  as 
lord  admiral,  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  navy.  15.  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe, 
served  under  him  >  while  a  small  squa#on,  consisting  of  forty 
vessels,  English  and  Flemish,  commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  lay  off 
Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  was  the 
preparation  made  by  the  English;  while  all  llie  Protestant  powers 
in  Europe  regarded  the  enterprise  as  the  critical  event  which  was 
lo  decide  for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion. 


..•rg^     .-  \Question8  for  Examination.  W^ 

3-  With  what  riMttours  was^hc  liingdom  filled? 

^-  Whai  orders  did  Elizabeih  give  to  her  secrelary  ?  <k 

5-  To  whom  was  ihe  warrant  for  Mary's  death  delivered  '  \^ 

^y  7, 8  Relate  the  particulars  of  her  execution.  4k| 

^'  What  was  her  behaviour  at  the  fatal  hour? 

'I-  VVho  now  meditated  the  destruction  of  England  ? 

What  was  the  chief  object  of  his  schemes  ? 
'■^  Who  were  his  principal  officers? 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  forces  ? 


SOS  BISTORT  OF  INGLAIID. 

ts.  Whit  wMibcnDmberof  UieEngllihihipir 

H,  Who  enniDianded  ihPmF 

IS.  What  other  pnpariiions  wer«  mtde  hj  Ihe  Engliihr 


I.  (A.D.  t58R. }  In  the  mean  time,  whtle  the  Spanish  Armada  nas 
preparing  to  sa]l,  Die  admiral  Santa  Cruz  died,  as  likewise  the  vice- 
admiral  Palino  1  and  the  command  or  llie  expedition  was  given  to 
the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a  person  utterly  inexperienced  in  sea 
attain;  and  this,  in  some  measure,  served  to  frustrate  the  de»gn. 
Bui  some  other  accidents  also  contributed  to  its  failure.  3.  t'pon 
leaving  llie  port  of  Lisbon,  the  Armada  the  next  day  met  wlUi  a 
violent  tempest,  which  sunk  several  of  the  smallest  of  their  shipping, 
and  obliged  Ihe  Deet  to  put  back  into  harl>our.  After  some  time 
spent  in  reOlUng,  Ihey  again  put  to  sea;  where  they  took  a  fisher- 
man, who  gave  them  intelligence  that  Ihe  English  fleet,  hearing  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  Armada  in  a  storm,  had  retired  back  iaio 
Plymouth  harbour,  and  most  of  the  mariners  were  dischargeitA; 
3.  From  Ihis  false  intelligence,  the  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of  going 
directly  lo  the  coast  of  Flwders,  to  take  in  the  troops  stationed 
there,  as  he  bad  been  instructed,  resolved  to  sail  for  Plymouth,  and 
destroy  the  shipping  laid  up  in  that  harbour.  But  lIlDngham,  tlie 
English  admiral,  was  veif  well  prepared  to  rMeive  them;  he  was 
just  got  out  of  port  when  he  saw  the  Spanish  Armada  coming  full 
sail  towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and 
BlretchlDg  seven  miles  from  one  extremity  to  tlie  other.  4.  How- 
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ever,  the  English  admiral,  seconded  by  Draice,  Hawicins,  and 
Frobisher,  attacked  the  Armada  at  a  distance,  pouring  in  their 
broadsides  with  admirable  dexlerity.  They  did  not  choose  to  engage 
Uie  enemy  more  closely,  because  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  the 
number  of  ships,  guns,  and  weight  of  metal ;  nor  could  they  pretend 
lo  board  such  lofty  ships  without  manifest  disadvantage.  However, 
two  Spanish  galleont  were  disabled  and  talc^n.  5.  As  the  Armada 
advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  fliglish  still  followed,  and  infested 
their  rear;  and  their  fleet  continually  increasing  from  different 
ports,  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  capacity  to  attaclc  tlie  Spanish 
fleet  more  nearly,  and  accordingly  fell  upon  them,  while  they  were 
as  yet  taking  shelter  in  the  port  of  Calais.  6.  To  increase  their  con- 
fusion, Howard  took  eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them 
wllh  combustible  materials,  sent  them,  as  if  they  had  been  fire- 
ships,  one  after  the  other  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards 
laldng  them  for  what  they  seemed  to  be,  immediately  took  flight, 
in  great  disorder;  while  the  English,  profiting  by  their  panics  took 
or  destroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

1.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain  :'^ie  duke  de  Medina  Sidonla, 
being  thus  driven  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  resolved,  that  as  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  as 
Iheir  ships  had  received  great  damage,  and  the  duke  of  Parma  had 
refused  to  venture  his  army  under  their  protection,  they  should 
return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round  the  Orkneys,  as  the  winds  were 
contrary  to  his  passage  directly  back.  8.  Accordingly  they  proceeded 
northward,  and  were  followed  by  the  English  fleet  as  far  as  Flam- 
borough-head,  where  they  were  terribly  shattered  by  a  storm. 
Seventeen  of  the  ships,  having  five  thousand  men  on  board,  were 
afterwards  cast  away  on  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
Of  llie  whole  Armada,  three-and-fifty  ships  only  returned  to  Spain, 
in  a  miserable  condition ;  and  the  seamen,  as  well  as  soldiers,  who 
remained,  only  served  by  their  accounts  to  intimidate  their  coun- 
trymen from  attempting  to  renew  so  dangerous  an  expedition. 

9.  From  being  invaded,  the  English,  in  their  turn,  attacked  the 
Spaniards.  Of  those  who  made  the  most  signal  figure  in  the  depre- 
dations upon  Spain,  was  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  a  nobleman  of 
great  bravery,  generosity,  and  genius;  and  fitted  not  only  for  the 
foremost  ranks  in  war  by  his  valour,  but  to  conduct  the  intrigues  of 
a  court  by  his  eloquence  and  address.  10.  In  all  the  masques  which 
were  then  performed,  the  earl  and  Elizabeth  were  generally  coupled 
^&  partners;  and  although  she  was  almost  sixty,  and  he  not  half  so 
old,  yet  her  vanity  overlooked  the  disparity ;  the  world  told  her  she 
was  young,  and  she  herself  was  willing  to  think  so.  This  young 
^tVs  interest  in  the  queen's  affections,  as  may  naturally  be  sup-« 
posed,  promoted  his  interests  in  the^tate;  and  he  conducted  all 
^gs  at  his  discretion.  11.  But,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he 

was,  lie  at  length  began  to  fancy  that  the  popularity  he  possessed, 
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and  the  flalleries  he  received,  were  given  to  his  merits,  and  not  to 
his  favour.  In  a  debate  before  the  qyeen,  between  him  and  Burleigh, 
about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in  the 
argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot  both  the  rules  and  duties  of 
civility.  12.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  queen  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  which  so  provoked  her  resentment,  that  she  instantly  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Instead  of  recollecting  himself,  and  making 
the  submission  due  to  her  sex  and  station,  he  clapped  his  band  lo 
his  sword,  and  swore  he  would  not  bear  such  usage  even  from  her 
father.  This  offence,  though  very  great,  was  overlooked  by  the 
queen;  her  partiality  was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in 
her  former  favour,  and  her  kindness  seemed  to  have  acquired  new 
force  from  that  short  interruption  of  anger  and  resentment.  13.  The 
death  also  of  his  rival,  Lord  Burleigh,  which  happened  shortly  after, 
seemed  to  confirm  his  power.  At  that  time  the  Earl  of  Tyrone 
headed  the  rebellious  natives  of  Ireland ;  who,  tiot  yet  thoroughly 
brought  into  subjection  by  the  Enghsh,  took  every  opportunity  to 
make  incursions  upon  the  more  civilized  inhabitants,  and  slew  alf 
they  were  able  to  overpower.  14.  To  subdue  these  was  an  em- 
ployment that  Essex  thought  worthy  of  his  ambition;  nor  were  his 
enemies  displeased  at  thus  removing  him  from  court,  where  he 
obstructed  all  their  private  aims  of  preferment.  But  it  ended  in  his 
ruin.  Instead  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  grand  retreat  in  Ulster, 
he  led  his  forces  into  the  province  of  Munster,  where  he  only  ex- 
hausted his  strength,  and  lost  his  opportunity  against  a  people  that 
submitted  at  his  approacli,  but  took  up  arms  when  he  retired. 
15.  This  issue  of  an  enterprise,  from  which  much  was  expected,  did 
not  fail  to  provoke  the  queen  most  sensibly;  and  her  anger  was 
still  more  heightened  by  the  peevish  and  impatient  letters  which  he 
daily  wrote  to  her  and  the  council.  But  her  resentment  against  him 
was  still  more  justly  let  loose,  when  she  found,  thilt,  leaving  the 
place  of  his  appointment,  and  without  any  permission  demanded  or 
obtained,  he  returned  from  Ireland,  to  make  his  complaints  to 
herself  in  pei*son. 

16.  Though  Elizabeth  was  justly  offended,  yet  he  soon  won  upon 
her  temper  to  pardon  him.  He  was  now  ordered  to  continue  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house  till  the  queen's  further  pleasure  should 
be  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dificretion  of  a  few  months 
might  have  reinstated  him  in  all  his  former  employments;  but  the 
impetuosity  of  his  character  would  not  suffer  him  to  wait  for  a  slow 
redress  of  what  he  considered  as  wrongs  :  and  the  queen's  refusing 
his  request  to  continue  him  in  possession  of  a  lucrative  monopoly 
of  sweet  wines,  which  he  had  long  enjoyed,  spurred  him  on  to  llie 
most  violent  and  guilty  measures.  (A.D.  IGOO.)  17.  Having  long 
built,  with  fond  credulity,  -on  his  great  popularity,  he  began  to 
hope,  from  the  assistance  of  the  giddy  multitude,  that  revenge  upon 
his  enemies  in  council,  which  he  supposed  was  denied  him  from 
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Uie  Uirane.  Uis  grealest  depcndeBoe  was  upon  Ihe  (irorFsskms  of 
llje  eitizeas  or  London,  whose  tdiemes  of  reli^OD  and  gavernnenl 
be  appeared  enlirely  to  approve ;  and  while  be  gnlified  the 
pvrilani,  bf  railing  al  Ihe  gOTernmenl  of  tlic  rburrli,  he  plevMl 
Ihe  eavious,  by  exposing  the  bulls  of  ILo^e  in  power.  18-  Among 
o[her  crimioal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage  and  despair,  il  was 
resolved  Ihal  sir  Cbristopber  Blount,  one  of  his  crpaUires,  should, 
wilh  a  choice  detachment,  possess  himself  of  the  palace  gales :  Ihal 
»ir  Jolin  Datis  should  seize  Ibe  hall  ;  sirCharleilliaDiersllie  guard- 
ehainber  :  while  Essex  himself  should  ru^  in  from  Uie  Xews,  al- 
leuded  bj  a  hodj  of  his  partisans,  into  Ihe  queen's  presence,  and 
entreat  her  to  remove  his  and  her  enemies,  to  assemble  a  new 
parliament,  and  lo  correct  Ihe  defects  of  Ihe  present  adninistra- 


Questioni  for  Examination. 

1,1.  Witt  were  the  circumsuoces  ihai  camnbuieJ  lo  reurd  Ibi-  im 

I  S.  Describe  Ihe  gallaol  coadurl  of  Ibc  En^lisb. 
'.8.  Whal  were  Ihe  consniuences  ? 

s.  ViH  >ss  Ihe  ebararier  or  ihf  nrl  of  Essn  ■ 

II  How  did  he  behaie  lo  ihe  queen  ■ 

I  Whiieipediiiondidfaeniiderlikr' 

Wbti  was  his  suceess  r 
I'',  i>-  In  what  iDanner  did  he  increaie  Ihe  qurcn's  rrHUlineil  7 
II.  From  whom  did  EiKieipectassislaace.' 
is.  (In  vim  project  did  be  atlemardsrcsolie? 
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SECTION  V. 

"  Raleigh,  with  hopes  or  new  discoveries  flr'd, 
And  all  the  depths  of  human  wit  inspired, 
Mov'd  o'er  the  western  world  in  seareh  of  fame, 
Adding  fresh  glory  to  filiza's  namB.^—Dr.  Kinc. 

S.  Hok'Ufet,  I.  i^ledgM  of  MMwity  for   tlM    |    16.  Angm'tan,   a.   rvUtmg  to  the  reign  of 
perromuHiM  of  eonditioni.  |  Augustas. 

1.  (A.D.  1601.)  Whilb  Essex  was  deliberating  upon  the  manner 
In  which  he  should  proceed,  he  received  a  priyate  note,  by  which 
he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  now  there- 
fore, consulted  with  li|i  friends,  touching  the  emergency  of  their 
situation;  they  were  destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition,  while  the 
guards  at  the  palace  were  doubled,  so  that  any  attack  there  would 
be  fruitless.  2.  While  he  and  his  confidants  were  in  consultation,  a 
person,  probably  employed  by  his  enemies,  came  in  as  a  messenger 
from  the  citizens,,  with  tenders  of  friendship  and  assistance  against 
all  his  adversaries.  Wild  as  the  project  was  of  raising  the  city  in  the 
present  terrible  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  on;  but  the  eitecution 
of  it  was  delayed  till  the  day  following. 

3.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  he  was  attended  by  his 
friends  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  lords  Sandes, 
Parker,  and  Monteagle,  with  three  hundred  persons  of  distinction. 
The  doors  of  Essex  House  were  immediately  locked,  to  prevent  all 
strangers  from  entering;  and  the  earl  now  discovered  his  scheme 
for  raising  the  city  more  fully  to  all  the  conspirators.  In  the  mead 
time  sir  Walter  Raleigh '  sending  a  message  to  sir  Ferdinando 
Georges,  this  officer  had  a  conference  with  him  in  a  boat  on  the 
Thames,  and  there  discovered  all  their  proceedings.  4.  The  earl  of 
Essex,  who  now  saw  that  all  was  to  be  hazarded,  resolved  to  leave 
'  his  house,  and  to  sally  forth  to  make  an  insurrectiog  in  the  city. 
But  he  had  made  a  Vbry  wrong  estimate  in  expecting  that  popularity 

'  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  attracted  Elisabeth's  notice  by  a  deli- 
cate act  of  gallantry.  When  the  queen,  in  one  of  her  customary  walks,  hesi- 
tated about  passing  a  miry  spot,  Raleigh,  then  a  young  adventurer,  threw  his 
cloak  before  h^r  as  a  carpet.  He  was  immediately  invited  to  court,  and  the 
most  brillianf  pfospQ^ts  seemed  to  open  before  him.  On  one  occasion  be 
wrote  with  a  diaidOnd  o^  window, 

«*  FAn  woidd  I  climb  but  that  I  f««r  to  faU ; " 

which  the  queen  observing,  completed  the  couplet  by  adding, 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  do  not  climb  at  oil." 

Raleigh  allowed  ambition  to  lead  him  into  the  commission  of  gross  errors, 

not  to  say  crimes.   He  joined  in  persecution  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  his  earliest 

and  most  generous  benefactor,  and  became  so  unpopular  in  consequence, 

^  his  own  unfortunate  end,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  excited  but  litUe  pity. 
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alone  would  aid  bim  in  time  of  danger :  he  issued  out  with  about 
two  hundred  followers,  armed  only  with  swords  :  and  in  his  pas- 
sage to  the  city  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord  Cromwell. 
5.  As  be  passed  through  the  streets,  he  cried  aloud,  "  For  the 
queen !  for  the  queen!  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life  :**  hoping  to  en- 
gage the  populace  to  rise;  but  they  had  received  orders  from  the 
mayor  to  iceep  within  their  houses;  so  that  he  was  not  joined  by  a 
single  person.  6.  In  this  manner,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  followers. 
the  rest  haying  priyalely  retired,  he  made  towards  the  river;  and, 
dking  a  boat,  arrived  once  more  at  Essex  House,  where  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  his  defence.  But  his  case  was  too  desperate 
for  any  remedy  from  valour;  wherefore,  after  demanding  in  vain 
for  hostages  and  conditions  from  his  besiegers,  he  surrendered  at 
discretion,  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing. 

'.  Essex  and  Southampton  were  immediately  carried  to  the 
archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  from  whence  they  were  tlie  next 
day  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  ^d  tried  by  tlie  pevs  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  February  following.  Little  could  be  urged  in  their  de- 
fence :  their  jguilt  was  too  flagrant;  and  though  it  deserved  pity,  it 
could  not  meet  an  acquittal.  Essex,  after  condemnation,  was  visited 
by  that  religious  horror  which  seemed  to  attend  bim  in  all  his  dis- 
graces. He  was  terrified  almost  to  despair  by  the  ghostly  remon- 
strances of  his  own  chaplain;  he  was  reconciled  to  his  enemies, 
and  made  a  full  confession  of  his  conspiracy.  8.  It  is  alleged,  upon 
tbis  occasion,  that  he  had  strong  hopes  of  pardon  from  the  irreso- 
lution which  the  queen  seemed  to  discover  before  she  signed  the 
warrant  for  bis  execution.  She  had  given  him  formerly  a  ring, 
which  she  desired  him  to  send  her  in  any  emergency  of  this  nature, 
and  that  it  should  procure  his  safety  and  protection.  This  ring  was 
actually  sent  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  who,  being  a  concealed 
enemy  to  the  unfortunate  earl,  never  delivered  it;  while  Elizabeth 
was  secretly  fired  at  his  obstinacy  in  making  no  application  for 
mercy  or  forgiveness.  9.  The  fact  is,  ihe  appeared  herself  as  much 
an  object  of  pity  as  the  unfortunate  nobleman  she  was  Induced  to 
condemn.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution;  she  counter- 
manded it;  she  again  resolved  on  his  death,  and  again  felt  a  new 
return  of  tenderness.  At  last  she  gave  her  consent  to  hll  execution, 
and  was  never  seen  to  enjoy  one  happy  day  more. 

10.  With  the  death  of  her  favourite  Essex,  all  Ellvabeth's  plea- 
sures seemed  to  expire;  she  afterwords  went  through  the  business 
^^  ibe  slate  merely  from  habit,  but  her  satisfactions  were  no  more. 
Her  distress  was  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  the  remains  of  her 
constitution;  and  her  end  was  now  visibly  seen  to  approach.  Her 
voice  soon  after  left  her;  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  whlcli 
continued  some  hours;  and  she  expired  gently,  without  a  groan,  in 
^^*  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign 


II.  Her  cliaracler  differed  wilhlier  rlrrumslances:  in  llie  beginning 
she  was  moderate  and  humble;  towards  the  end  ofher  reign  iiaughiy 
and  severe.  Though  the  was  possessed  at  eicelleot  sense,  yet  sbt 
never  iiad  Ihe  discernment  to  discover  liiat  she  wanted  beauty;  anJ: 
lo  Halter  her  charms  at  tbe  age  of  sixty-live  was  the  Euresl  road  (a 
her  favour  and  esteem, 

12.  But,  whatever  were  her  personal  defecls,  as  a  queen  she  is 
ever  to  he  remembered  by  the  English  with  gratitude.   II  is  true, 
indeed,  that  she  earried  her  prerogative  in  parliament  lo  its  highesi 
pilch,  so  Ihat  it  was  tacitly  allowed  in  that  assembly,  that  slie  was 
above  all  laws,  and  could  make  and  unmake  them  at  pleasure;  yet 
still  she  was  so  wise  and  good  as  seldom  to  exerl  that  power 
which  she  claimed,  and  to  enforce  few  acts  of  her  prerogative 
which  were  not  for  the  benetlt  of  her  people.   13.  It  is  true,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  English,  during  her  reign,  were  put  in  pos- 
session  of  no  new  or  splendid  acquisitions;  but  commerce  was 
daily  growing  up  among  Ihem,  and  Uie  people  began  lo  nnd  llial 
the  theatre  of  their  Intcst  conqueSk  was  to  be  on  the  bosom  ol 
the  ocean.  A  nation,  which  had  hitherto  been  Ihe  object  of  eiery 
invasion,  and  a  prey  to  every  plunderer,  now  asserted  its  strength 
in  turn,  and  became  terrible  to  Its  invaders.  14.  The  successful 
voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  began  to  excite  Iheir 
emulation,  and  they  planned  several  expeditions  for  discovering  a 
shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  The  famous  sir  Walter  Raleigli. 
without  any  assistance  from  government,  colonized  part  of  New 
England,  while  internal  commerce  was  making  equal  improve- 
ments; and  many  Flemings,  persecuted  in  their  native  coualry, 
found,  logether  with  their  arts  and  industry,  an  easy  asylum  in 
England.  15.  Tlius  Ihe  whole  island  seemed  as  If  roused  from  lier 
long  hahils  of  barbarity;  arts, 
commerce,    and    legislation, 
began  to  acquire  new  strength 
everyday;  and  such  was  llie 
state  of  learning  at  thai  time, 
that  some  Hx  that  period  as 
the  Augwtan  age  of  England. 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh  and  Hooker 
are  considered  as  among  Ihe 
lirst  improvers  of  our  lan- 
I    guage.  Id.  SpenserandShak' 
speare  are  too  well  known  as 
^  poeU  lo  be  praised  here;  but 
of  all  mankind,  Francis  Bacon, 
lord  Verulam,  who  nourished 
in  this  reign,  deserves,  as  a 
—  philosopher,  the  highest  af- 

Kliakspvarc.  |ilause;   Ids   style  is   cnpioiii 
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and  correct,  and  his  wit  is  only  surpassed  by  his  learning  and  pe- 
netration. 17.  If  we  look  through  history,  and  consider  the  rise  of 
kingdoms,  we  shall  scarcely  find  an  instance  of  a  people  becoming, 
in  so  short  a  time,  wise,  powerful,  and  happy.  Liberty,  it  is  true, 
still  continued  to  fluctuate;  Elizabeth  knew  her  own  power,  and 
stretched  it  to  the  very  verge  of  despotism ;  but,  now  that  com- 
merce was  introduced,  liberty  soon  after  followed;  for  there  never 
was  a  nation  that  was  perfectly  commercial  that  submitted  long  to 
slavery  '. 


Questions  for  Examinatiot} , 

3.  AVhiTt  project  did  lilssex  resolve  on  for  raising  the  eily  f 

3,5.  How  did  he  proceed  lo  effect  Ihis? 

6, 7.  What  was  the  fate  of  Essex  and  Southampton  ? 

8.  What  induced  Essex  lo  have  hopes  of  pardon? 

».  What  was  Elizabeth's  conduct  on  this  occasion? 

10.  Did  Elizabeth  long  survive  the  death  of  her  favourite? 

11.  What  was  her  character? 

13.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  England  at  (he  death  of  Elizabeth? 
H.  Did  any  important  events  take  place  during  her  rei);n  ? 
15.  What  was  the  state  of  learning?  and  what  eminent  men  flourished  at  this 
lime? 


'  In  summing  up  (he  character  of  Elizabeth,  we  must  allow,  that  she  pos- 
i>essed  many  of  those  qualities  which  are  eminently  suited  lo  ihe  ruler  of  such 
a  kingdom  as  that  over  which  she  presided.  The  solid  judgment,  immense 
capacity,  and  deep  penetration  which  she  discovered  in  the  choice  of  iier 
ministers,  the  management  of  her  finances,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
have  deservedly  acquired  the  praise  and  admiration  of  posterity;  while  her 
prudeace  and  vigilance,  her  vigour,  constancy,  and  magnanimity,  have  nq^ 
V('r,  perhaps,  been  surpassed  by  any  monarch  in  ancient  or  modern  history. 
But  many  instances  are  left  on  record,  which  prove  that  she  partook  of  iho 
imperious  spirit  of  her  father,  and  sometimes  degraded  Ihe  amiable  character 
of  woman,  by  giving  way  to  the  violence  of  passion  ;  nor  was  she  very  deli- 
cate in  the  choice  of  terms  to  express  displeasure,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
Wing  carious  letter  written  by  her  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  which  is  pre- 
svTsod  in  the  register  of  that  see .-  it  is  in  these  words .-  —  **  Proud  prelate,  I 
Qiiderstand  you  arc  backward  in  complying  with  your  agreement;  but  I 
^ouWhavc  you  know,  that  I,  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you, 
and  if  you  do  not  forlhwitii  fulfil  your  engagements,  I  will  unfrock  you. 
Yours,  as  you  demean  yourself,  Elizabeth."  The  bishop  had  promised  lo 
«\cl\auge  some  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely,  for  a  pretended 
equivalent,  which  he  had  failed  to  do  till  the  receipt  of  this  letter  taught  him 

obedience. 
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SECTION  1. 
I  the  crnt  ind  gloriou*  quMn'l  denlM, 

itllita  JiHU  lier  iitMBl  plaoe  luppliM ; 

into  one,  bolh  crowns  be  ctaimi, 

m  coii)iinclivfll]i  Great  Britain  names, "—Kgikioh, 


I.  (A.D.  1603.)  Iamis  the  Sixth  of 
^Uand  and  Uie  First  of  England,  the 
wn  of  Mary,  came  to  the  throne  vlth 
the  universal  approhatlon  of  all  orders 
of  the  state,  as  in  his  persou  were  united 
every  claim  that  either  descent,  bequest, 
er  parllameDlary  sanction  could  confer. 
However,  \b  tlie  very  beelnning  of  his 
reign,  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  but  ohscurely 
related.  3.  It  is  said  to  have  been  begun 
by  lord  Grey,  lord  Cabham  and  sir  Walter 
ftaleigh,  who  were  all  condemned  to  die, 
but  liad  their  sentence  mitigated  by  the 
king.— Gobham  and  Grey  were  pardoned, 
atlei  they  had  laid  theb-  heads  on  the 
MmIl   Raleigh  was  reprieved,  but  re-  Anb«rii  siaari. 
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mained  in  confinement  many  years  afterwards,  and  at  last  suf- 
fered for  his  offence,  wliicli  was  never  proved. 

3.  Mild  as  this  monarch  was  in  toleration,  there  was  a  project 
contrived  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  for  the  re-establishment 
of  popery,  which,  were  it  not  a  fact  known  to  all  the  world,  could 
scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity.  This  was  the  gunpowder  plot, 
than  which  a  more  horrid  or  terrible  scheme  never  entered  into  the 
human  heart  to  conceive.  «. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and  indul- 
gence on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  a  descendant  of  Mary,  a 
rigid  Catholic,  and  also  as  having  shown  some  partiality  to  that 
religion  in  his  youth;  but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and 
were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged  to  fmd  James,  on  all  occasions, 
express  his  resolution  of  strictly  exercising  the  laws  enacted  against 
them,  and  of  persevering  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor. — 5. 
This  declaration  determined  Uiem  upon  more  desperate  measures  : 
and  they  at  length  formed  a  resolution  of  destroying  the  king  and 
both  houses  of  parliament  at  a  blow.  The  scheme  was  first  broached 
by  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  ancient  family ; 
who  conceived  that  a  train  of  gunpowder  might  be*so  placed  under 
the  parliament-house,  as  to  blow  up  the  king  and  all  the  members 
at  once. 

(j.  How  horrid  soever  tlie  contrivance  might  appear,  yet  every 
member  seemed  faithful  and  secret  in  the  league;  and  about  two 
months  before  tiie  sitting  of  parliament,  they  hired  a  house  in  the 
name  of  Percy,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
asseml)le.  7.  Their  first  intention  was  to  bore  a  way  under  the 
parliament-house,  from  that  which  they  occupied,  and  they  set 
themselves  labouring  at  the  task  :  but  when  they  had  pierced  the 
wall,  which  was  three  yards  in  thickness,  on  approaching  the  other 
side,  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  was  vaulted  under- 
neath, and  that  a  magazine  of  coals  was  usually  deposited  there. 
8.  From  tlieir  disappointment  on  this  account  they  were  soon  re- 
lieved, by  information  that  the  coals  were  then  selling  off,  and  that 
the  vaults  Wt)uld  then  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  therefore 
seized  the  opportunity  of  hiring  the  place,  and  bought  the  remaining 
quantity  of  coals  with  which  it  was  then  stored,  as  if  for  their  own 
use.  9.  The  next  thing  done  was  to  convey  thither  thirty-six  barrels 
of  gunpowder  which  had  been  purchased  in  Holland ;  and  the  whole 
was  covered  with  coals  and  fagots,  bought  for  that  purpose.  Then 
the  doors  of  the  cellar  were  boldly  thrown  open,  and  every  body 
admitted  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous. 

10.  Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  plan  the  remaining 
part  of  their  project.  The  king,  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  were  all  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament.  The  king's  second  son,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age, 
would  be  absent,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Percy  should  seize  or 
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e  liim.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise,  was  kepi 
al  Jortt  Harrington's  house  Jn  Warwickshire ;  and  sir  Everard  Digliy 
was  lo  seize  Iter,  and  immediately  proclaim  her  queen. 

II.  Tbe  day  for  the  sitting  otparliament  now  approaclied.  Never 
was  treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  inevitable  ;  liie 
hour  was  expected  with  impatience,  anil  tbe  conspirators  gloried 
in  their  meditated  guilt.  The  dreadful  secret,  tbougb  communicated 
lo  above  twenty  persons,  had  been  inviolably  kept  during  the  space 
ftt  a  year  and  a  liair.  Wtien  all  the  motives  of  pity,  justice,  and 
safety,  were  too  weak,  a  remorse  of  private  fiicndsliip  saved  the 
kingdom. 

13.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  conceived  a  design 
<it  saving  tbe  life  of  lord  Mounteagle,  his  intimate  friend  and  com- 
^nion,  who  also  was  ot  Uie  same  persuasion  wltli  himself.  About 
l«n  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  this  nobleman,  upon  bis 
rtlurn  to  town,  received  a  letler  from  a  person  unknown,  and  de- 
livered by  one  who  lied  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  his  message. 
I).  The  letter  was  lo  tbls  effect :  "  Hy  Lord,  stay  away  from  this 
parliament ;  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  puoisb  the 
"kkedness  of  the  times.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertise- 
ment, hut  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect 
llie  event  in  safety.  For  Ihou),^  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir, 
yet  1  say  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament;  and  yet 
Hiey  sliall  not  see  who  burls  tliem.   This  counsel  Is  not  to  be  con- 


It.  The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surjirlsed  and  puzzled 

Uw  notileman  lo  whom  It  was  addressed;  and  though  inclined  to 

Ihink  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  affright  and  ridicule  bim,  yet  he  judged 

it  safest  to  carry  it  to  lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of  stale.    15.  Lord 

^lisbury,  loo,  was  inclined  lo  give  lillle 

sllenlion  to  it,  yet  thought  proper  to  lay 

<l  liefore  tbe  king  in  council,  who  came  to 

'own  a  few  days  after.  None  of  the  council 

were  able  to  make  anything  ofil,  although 

il  appeared  serious  and  alarming.  In  the 

universal   agitation    between  doubt    and 

apprehension,  the  king  was  the  first  who  , 

ixnelraled  tiie  meaningot  thisdark  epistle.  ' 

'(i.  He  concluded  that  some  sudden  danger 

"as  preparing  by  gunpowder;  and  it  was 

ihouglii  advisable  to  inspect  all  the  vaults 

ae  ow  the  houses  of  parliament.  This  care         Lord  Salisbury.  ' 

'jewnged  to  Hie  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  purposely 

"^liitA  the  search  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
November  5,  IBOS.  He  remarked  those  great  piles  of  fagots  which 
")  in  the  vault  under  the  house  of  peers,  and  sei/ed  a  man  pre- 
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paring  for  tlie  lerrlble  entei^rise,  dreued  in  a  cloak  and  boote, 
Willi  a  dark  lantern  Id  his  hand,  17.  This  was  no  oUier  than  Guy 
Fawkes,  who  had  jugl  deposited  every  part  a(  the  train  for  its  takJDg 
Ore  the  next  morning;  the  raatches  and  other  eomhuttibtet  being 
round  in  his  pockets.  The  whole  design  was  now  discovered ;  but 
the  atroeiouineii  of  his  guilt,  and  the  despair  of  pardon,  inspiring 
him  with  resolution,  he  told  the  officers  ofjuslice,  with  an  undaunted 
air,  thai,  had  he  blown  them  and  himielf  up  together,  he  had  been 
happy.  Before  the  council  he  displayed  the  same  intrepid  llnnness, 
mixed  even  with  scorn  and  disdain,  refusing  to  discover  his  asso- 
ciates, and  showing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  his  enterpnse. 
But  his  hold  spirit  was  at  length  subdued;  being  conllned  in  Uie 
Tower  for  two  or  three  days,  and  Uie  rack  just  shown  him,  his  cou- 
rage, fatigued  with  so  long  an  elTort,  at  last  tailed  him,  and  he  made 
a  full  diEcovery  of  all  his  accomplices. 


Quettion*  for  Examination: 

Who  Slice  elided  Eliinhelh  7 

What  roiisplrscj'  was  set  on  fool  it  lbs  comniFncfnieiilorihiBreiL 
Whul  project  was  conlriied  for  (he  le-eaMbllslinienl  at  Popcrr  ? 
By  whom  was  il  Ursl  broached  ? 


I.  In  what  iDinner  was  (he  project  endeaiaured 
111  To  how 


expected  tn  be  piesenl  at  the  openina  of  parllsmenl  > 


).  What  were  the  canlen Is  of  Percj's  letter? 
i.  Who  was  (he  Hrs(  to  diecorer  lbs  meBDipg  of  the  Idler? 
;.  Can  you  relate  the  meosureB  taken  lo  prevent  the  apprehended  dancer.' 
r.  Whal  aas  Ihe  name  of  th;^  person  cngaeed  in  this  enterprise :  and  wli! 
was  bii  conduct  on  bein);  discovered  T 


.Winter.  C.WrigM.  .1.  WrigW.  I'ercy.  Fawkes.Calesby.T, 'Winl 
TKI   GUNPOWOEH  CONSPIRATOIIS. 
From  a  prinl  poblished  immedialely  afler  (be  dlseoverj. 
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SECTION  11. 

"  Yel  Kaleigu  left  a  dealblcss  name, 
To  learning  dear,  and  dear  lo  faAie; 
For  raProus  enterprise  his  life  rcnown'd. 
Intrepid  in  his  death  that  life  had  crown'd."— Djboir. 


!.  Ex'igeiic«,  s.  presaing  occasion. 

i.  Byre,  s.  tlM.seat  of  tiie  JUKtiees  executing 

the  forest  laws. 
II  Oronoo'ko,  s.  a  riTer  of  South  America.— 


Its  impetuosity  ii  so  great,  that  it  sterna 
the  most  powerful  tides,  and  preserTes 
the  freshness  of  its  waters  to  tJie  distance 
^  of  twelve  leagues  out  at  sea. 


1.  (A.D.  1605.)  Catesby,  Percyf^Sd  itre  conspiralors  who  were  in 
London,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  fled  with  all  speed  to 
Warwickshire,  where  sir  Eterard  DIgby,  relying  on  the  success  of 
the  plot,  was  already  in  arms.  But  the  country  soon  began  to  take 
Itie  alarm,  and  wherever  they  turned,  they  found  a  superior  force 
ready  to  oppose  them.  2.  In  this  exigence,  beset  on  all  sides,  they 
resolyed,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty  persons,  to  fly  no  further, 
but  to  make  a  stand  at  a  house  in  Warwickshire,  to  defend  it  to  the 
last,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  But  even  this  mise- 
rable consolation  was  denied  them;  a  spark  of  fire  happening  to  fall 
among  some  gunpowder  that  was  laid  to  dry,  it  blew  up,  and  so 
maimed  the  principal  conspirators,  that  the  survivors  resolved  to 
open  the  gate,  and  sally  out  against  the  multitude  that  surrounded 
the  house.  3.  Some  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces;  Catesby,  Percy, 
and  Winter,  standing  back  to  back,  fought  long  and  desperately, 
till  in  the  end  the  two  first  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  Winter 
was  taken  alive.  Those  that  survived  the  slaughter  were  tried  and 
convicted ;  several  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  others 
eiperienced  the  king's  mercy.  The  Jesuits,  Garnet  and  Oldcorn) 
who  were  privy  to  the  plot,  suffered  with  the  rest;  and  notwith- 
standing the  atrociousness  of  their  treason,  Garnet  was  considered 
by  his  party  as  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  blood. 

4.  The  sagacity  with  which  the  king  first  discovered  the  plot, 
raised  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  among  the  people;  but  the  folly 
with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  favourites  quickly  undeceived 
(he  nation.  A.D.  1612.  In  the  first  rank  of  these  stood  Robert  Carr, 
a  youth  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  who,  after  having  passed  some 
time  in  his  travels,  arrived  in  London,  at  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  Ail  his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  a  pleasing  visage ; 
and  all  his  acquired  abilities  in  an  easy  and  graceful  demeanour. 

5.  This  youth  was  considered  as  ajnost  rising  man  at  court :  he 
was  knighted,  created  viscount  Rochester,  honoured  with  the  order 
of  the  garter,  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and,  to  raise  him  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  was  at  last  created  earl  of  Somerset. 

6.  This  was  an  advancement  which  some  regarded  with  envy;  but 
the  wiser  part  of  Ukankind  looked  upon  it  with  contempt  and 
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ridicule,  sensible  that  ungrounded  attachments  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance.  Some  time  after,  being  accused  and  convicted,  from 
private  motives,  of  poisoning  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  Tower, 
he  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure ;  and  being  driven  from  court, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  contempt  and  self-conviction.  The 
royal  pardon  granted  to  this  wretched  minion  after  he  had  been 
convicted  of  murder,  was  the  source  of  great  public  discontent,  and 
exposed  the  monarch  to  the  most  scandalous  suspicions. 

7.  But  the  king  had  not  been  so  improvident  as  to  part  with  one 
favourite  until  he  had  provided  himself  with  another.  This  was 
George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty,  the  younger  brother  of 
a  good  family,  who  was  returned  about  that  time  from  his  travels, 
and  whom  the  enemies  of  Somerset  ha4  taken  occasion  to  throw  in 
the  king's  way,  certain  that  his  beauty  and  fashionable  manners 
would  do  the  rest.  8.  Accordingly  he  had  been  placed  at  a  comedy 
full  in  the  king's  view,  and  immediately  caught  the  monarch's  af- 
fections. In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  was  created  viscount 
Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter, 
master  of  the  horse,  chief  justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  master  of  the  king's  bench  office,  steward  of  Westminster, 
constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

9.  The  universal  murmur  which  these  foolish  attachments  pro- 
duced was  soon  after  heightened  by  an  act  of  severity,  which  still 
continues  as  the  blackest  stain  upon  this  monarch's  memory.  The 
brave  and  learned  Raleigh  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower,  almost 
from  the  very  beginning  of  James's  accession,  for  a  conspiracy 
which  had  never  been  proved  against  him ;  and  in  that  abode  of 
wretchedness  he  wrote  several  valuable  performances,  which  are 
still  in  the  highest  esteem.  10.  His  long  sufferings,  and  his  ingenious 
writings,  had  now  turned  the  side  of  poiiular  opinion  in  his  favour; 
and  they  who  once  detested  the  enemy  of  Essex,  could  not  now 
help  pitying  the  captivity  of  this  philosophical  soldier.  He  himself 
still  struggled  for  freedom  :  and,  perhaps,  it  was  with  this  desire 
that  he  spread  the  report  of  his  having  discovered  a  gold  mine  in 
Guiana,  which  was  sufficient  to  enrich  not  only  the  adventurers 
who  should  seize  it,  but  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation. 
11.  The  king,  either  believing  his  assertions,  or  willing  to  subject 
him  to  further  disgrace,  granted  him  a  commission  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  quest  of  these  golden  schemes;  but  still  reserved  his  former 
sentence  as  a  check  upon  his  future  behaviour. 

12.  Raleigh  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  this  ad- 
venture, which,  from  the  sanguine  manner  in  which  he  carried  it 
on,  many  thought  he  believed  to  be  as  promising  as  he  described 
it.  He  bent  his  course  to  Guiana,  and  remaining  himself  at  the 
river  Oronooho^  with  five  of  the  largest  ships,  he  sent  the  rest  up 
the  stream,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  and  captain  Kemmis,  a 
person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests.  13.  BuUnsteadof  a  country 
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abounding  fti  gold,  as  the  adyenturen  were  taught  to  expect,  they 
found  the  Spaniards  had  been  warned  of  their  approach,  and  were 
prepared  in  arms  to  receive  them.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his 
men,  called  out,  "  that  was  the  true  mine/'  meaning  the  town  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  he  was  approaching,  '*  and  that  none  but  fools 
looked  for  any  other : "  but  just  as  he  was  spealcing  he  received  a 
shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  was  followed  by  an- 
other disappointment;  for  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
town,  they  found  nothing  in  it  of  any  value. 

14.  Raleigh,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  found  now  that  all  his  hopes 
were  over ;  and  saw  his  misfortunes  still  farther  aggravated  by  the 
reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  command.  No- 
thing could  be  more  deplorable  than  his  situation,  particularly 
when  he  was  told  that  he  must  be  carried  back  to  England,  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  king.  15.  It  is  pretended  that  he 
employed  mafiy  artifices,  first  to  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spanish 
settlements  at  a  time  of  peace,  and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his 
escape  into  France.  But  «11  of  those  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was 
delivered  into  the  king's  hands,  and  Strictly  examined,  as  well  as 
his  fellow-adventurers,  before  the  privy  council.  Count  Gondemar, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  made  heavy  complaints  against  the  expe«- 
dition;  and  the  king  declared  that  Raleigh  had  express  orders  to 
avoid  all  disputes  and  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards.  IG.  Where- 
fore, to  give  the  court  of  Spain  a  particular  instance  of  his  attach- 
ment»  he  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution;  not  for  the  present 
offence,  but  for  his  former  conspiracy.  This  great  man  died  with  the 
same  fonitude  he  had  testified  through  life;  he  observed,  as  he  felt 
the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it  was  a  sharp  but  a  sure  remedy  for  all 
evils  I  hi6  harangue  to  the  people  was  calm  and  eloquent;  and  he 
laid  his  head  down  on  the  block  with  the  utmost  indifference. 


QwsUonM  for  Examinatim, 

1.  What  measures  were  taken  by  tbeprinolpal  conspirators? 

3.  What  was  tlfeirfale? 

4.  Who  was  (ting  James's  favourite? 

6.  How  did  Somerset  fall  under  the  king's  displeasure? 
T.  Who  was  the  king's  next  favourite? 
I.  What  boDOars  did  bo  eoofer  on  him  ? 
9.  For  what  was  sir  Walter  Raleigh  confined  in  the  Tower? 
10.  What  report  did  Raleigh  spread? 
12-15.  Mention  the  particulars  relating  to  this  expedition. 
16.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  great  man? 
What  was  his  behaviour  at  his  execution  ? 


ie 
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SECTION  IIL 

**  Though  scorD'd  abroad,  bewildered  in  a  maze 
Of  fruiiless  treaties,  while  at  home  enslaved, 
He  lost  his  people's  confidence  and  love."— Thomsok. 

S   Te'diam,  t.  wearinan.  I  7.  Pal'atiiie,  «.  olie  invAsted  vith  royal  ri^litJil 

4.  Ingtm'ii*'^,  V.  to  get  in  faroar.  \  and  poven.  j 

I  8.  Affin'itj,  s.  relationship.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1618.)  But  there  soon  appeared  very  apparent  reasons 
for  James's  partiality  to  the  court  of  Spain.  This  monarch  had  en- 
tertained an  opinion  which  was  peculiar  to  himself;  that  in  marrying 
his  son  Charles,  the  prince  of  Wales,  any  alliance  below  that  of 
royalty  would  be  unworthy  of  him  :  he,  therefore,  was  obliged  to : 
seek,  either  in  the  court  of  France  or  Spain,  a  suitable  match,  and! 
he  was  taught  to  think  of  the  latter.  2.  Gondemar,  who  was  an  I 
ambassador  from  the  Spanish  court,  perceiving  this  x^k  monarch's! 
partiality  to  a  crowned  head,  made  an  offer  of  the  second  daughter 
of  his  sovereign  to  prince  Charles;  and  tbat  he  might  render  the! 
temptation  irresistible,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  immense  fortune  which 
should  attend  the  princess.  However,  this  was  a  negociation  whicli 
was  not  likely  soon  to  be  ended ;  and  from  the  time  the  idea  was 
first  started,  James  saw  five  years  elapse  without  bringing  the  treaty 
to  any  kind  of  conclusion. 

3.  A  delay  of  this  kind  was  very  displeasing  to  the  king,  who  had 
all  along  an  eye  on  the  great  fortune  of  the  princess;  nor  was  it  less 
disagreeable  to  prince  Charles,  who,  bred  up  with  the  ideas  of  ro- 
mantic passion,  was  in  love  without  ever  seeing  the  object  of  his 
affections.  In  this  general  tedium  of  delay,  a  project  entered  the 
head  of  Yilliers,  who  had  for  some  years  ruled  the  king  with  ab- 
solute authority,  that  was  fitter  to  be  conceived  by  the  knig^ht  of 
a  romance  than  by  a  minister  and  a  statesman.  4.  It  was  projected 
that  the  prince  should  himself  travel  in  disguise  into  Spain,  and  visit 
the  princess  of  that  country  in  person.  Buckingham,  who  wanted 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  prince,  offered  to  be  his  companion; 
and  the  king,  whose  business  it  was  to  check  so  wild  a  scheme, 
gave  his  consent  to  this  hopeful  proposal.  6.  Their  adventures  on 
this  strange  project  would  fill  novels ;  and  have  actually  been  made 
the  subject  of  many.  Charles  was  the  knight-errant,  and  Buckingham 
was  the  squire.  The  match,  however,  broke  off,  for  what  reason 
historians  do  not  assign ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  novelists  of  tlial 
time,  the  prince  had  already  fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  whom  he  married  shortly  after. 

G.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  these  mismanagejnents  were 
seen  and  felt  by  the  people.  The  house  of  commons  was  become 
by  this  time  quite  unmanageable ;  the  prodigality  of  James  to  bis 
favourites  had  made  his  necessities  so  many,  that  he  was  contented 
to  sell  the  different  branches  of  his  prerogative  to  the  commons, 
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one  after  the  other,  to  procure  supplies.  In  proportion  as  they 
perceived  his  wants,  they  found  out  new  grievances;  and  every 
grant  of  money  was  sure  to  come  with  a  petition  for  redress.  The 
struggles  between  him  and  the  parliament  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  violent  every  session ;  and  they  at  last  advanced  their 
pretensions  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  began  to  take  the  alarm :  but 
lliese  evils  which  the  weakness  of  this  monarch  had  contributed  to 
give  birth  to,  fell  upon  his  successor. 

7.  These  domestic  troubles  were  attended  by  others  still  more 
important  in  Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end  most 
dangerous  effects.  The  king's  eldest  daughter  had  been  married  to 
Frederick,  the  elector  palatine  of  Germany  :  and  this  prince,  re- 
volting against  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  was  defeated  in 
a  decisive  battle,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland.  8.  His 
affinity  to  the  English  crown,  his  misfortunes,  but  particularly  the 
protestant  religion,  for  which  he  had  contended,  were  strong 
motives  to  the  people  of  England  to  wish  well  to  his  cause;  and 
frequent  addresses  were  sent  from  the  commons  to  induce  James  to 
lake  a  part  in  the  German  contest,  and  to  replace  the  exiled  prince 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  9.  James  at  first  attempted  to 
ward  off  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law  by  negociation,  A.D. 
1620;  but  this  proving  utterly  ineffectual,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to 
rescue  the  palatinate  from  the  emperor  by  force  of  arms.  Ac- 
cordingly, war  was  declared  against  Spain  and  the  emperor;  six 
thousand  men  were  sent  over  into  Holland,  to  assist  prince  Maurice 
in  his  schemes  against  those  powers;  the  people  were  every  where 
elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  satisfied  with  any  war 
which  was  to  exterminate  the  papists.  10.  This  army  was  followed 
by  another,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
count  Mansfeldt;  and  the  court  of  France  promised  its  assistance. 
But  the  English  were  disappointed  in  all  their  views;  the  troops 
being  embarked  at  Dover,  upon  sailing  to  Calais  they  found  no 
orders/or  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  some  time,  they 
were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zealand,  where  no  proper  measures 
were  yet  concerted  for  their  disembarkation.  11.  Meanwhile  a 
pestilential  disease  crept  in  among  the  forces,  so  long  cooped  up  in 
narrow  vessels;  half  the  army  died  while  on  board ;  and  the  other 
half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared  too  small  a  body  to  march 
into  the  palatinate;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless 
expedition. 

12.  Whether  this  misfortune  had  any  effect  upon  James's  consti- 
tution is  uncertain;  but  he  was  soon  after  seized  with  tertian -ague, 
which  when  his  courtiers  assured  him  from  the  proverb  that  it  was 
health  for  a  king,  he  replied,  that  the  proverb  was  made  for  a 
young  king.  A.D.  1625.  After  some  fits  he  found  himself  extremely 
weakened,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  persevere 
in  the  protestant  religion ;  then,  preparing  with  decency  and  courage 
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to  nwel  hii  end,  be  expired,  alter  a  rMgn  oyer  EoglaDd  of  tweniv 
Iwo  yean,  and  in  (he  liny-ninUi  year  of  his  age. 
QvtiHons  for  Examination. 

1.  Wh»l  were  lh»  reiiona  Far  Jainei'i  parliBl[l]r  [oSp»in? 

2.  Whfll  offer  via  mjda  by  ihe  Spanish  imbaiiador? 
:  furmed  bj  Tillien,  Bad  b j  whom  wai  it  uadettalien  ? 


i.  IVhol 

1.  Whal  ,._ , 

a.  How  did  tbe  liauie  of  comrMni  act  towardu  JatnB!  y 
T-il.  Heiale  ilip  circumslances  tbal  otMSDired  in  German 
I3.  In  what  maniiet  did  ihe  king  conduct  himaoir  prsvioui 
Ilow  long  did  he  reign? 
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Amutath  IV.    '   .  16: 

Kingt  of  trmee. 
Henry  IV. 
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Kingi  of  Spain  and 


EMINENT  PEBSOna. 
nenry,  prinee  of  WaieB-  Carr,  carl  ot  Samenei.  Yiiliers,  duke  of  Buck' 
Ingbam,  Sir  MTaUer  Haleigh.  Sir  Hugh  Hiddlelon,  Lord  Chancellor  Haii~ 
land.  W.  A.  carl  of  Siirllng.  Sir  M.  Kerr,  earl  of  Ancram.  J,  HamiilOD,  ear! 
of  Haddinglon.  James,  duke  ot  Hamilton,  Henrj  Gary,  lord  Falkland 
G,  Calvert,  lord  Ballimorc.  Robert  Carey,  earl  orMonmouth.  SirM.  Cecil 
earl  of  Salisbury.  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Norlhampton.  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere.  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  lord  Brookr.  G.  Carew,  earl  of  Tolnes^ 
W.  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  filt  Dudley  Cailelon,  viscouni  Doicbesier 
and  Lord  CliBnGcllor  Bacon,  who  deservu  Ibe  lille  of  Faiher  of  Modern 
science. 

Sir  Hugh  MiddlfiWn  was  the  pro- 
jeclor  Of  that  gigantic  undertaking 
for  supplying  Loudon  with  walei, 
e  of,  a 


has  since  been  Incorporaled  under 
the  designation  of,  the  "  New  rI- 
VBKCDHFiRi."  This  scheme,  nl- 
Ihough  tbe  greatest  undsrlaking 
nrer  attempted   by  an  individual 


immense  wealth,  proved  tbe  ri 
ot  Ihe  great  man  whose  mind  C( 
ceived  the  deAo.  end  whc 
personal   eierdoV  achieved  i 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CHARLES   I. 


■'  The  monirch'g  deedi  sbaU  large  allowance  claim, 
Wllh  whom  100  olkn,  lo  a  nation'i  ibanie, 
Success  ii  virliie,  and  mUforlime  blamel"^'Oietav. 

I.  (A.D.  I6!6,)  Few  princes  ever  ascended  tbe  throne  with  more 
apparent  advantages  Ihan  Charles;  and  none  ever  encountered 
more  real  difficulties.  Indeed,  he  undertook  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment  with  a  fixed  persuasion  that  his  popularity  was  sufftcient  to 
carry  every  measure.  2.  He  had  been  loaded  with  a  treaty  for  de- 
fending the  prince  palatine,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  last  reign; 
and  the  war  declared  for  that  purpose  was  lo  he  carried  on  with 
vigour  in  this.  Bui  war  was  more  easily  declared  than  supplies 
granted.  Alter  Eome  reluctance,  the  commons  voted  him  two 
tvhtidU*!  a  sum  tar  from  being  suflicienl  to  support  him  in  his 
intended  equipment. 

3.  To  supi^y  tlie  want  of  parliamentary  aid,  Charles  had  recourse 
lo  some  of  the  ancient  methods  of  extortion,  practised  by  so vereigr' 
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when  in  necessitous  circumstances.  That  kind  of  tax  ealled  a 
benevolence  was  ordered  to  be  exacted,  and  privy  seals  \¥ere 
issued  accordingly.  With  this  Ihe  people  were  obliged,  thou^li  re- 
luctantly, to  comply;  it  was  in  fact  authorized  by  many  precedents; 
but  no  precedent  whatsoever  could  give  a  sanction  to  injustice. 

4.  After  an  ineffectual  expedition  to  Cadiz,  another  attempt  i¥as 
made  to  obtain  supplies  in  a  more  regulaf  and  constitutional  man- 
ner than  before.  Another  parliament  was  accordingly  called ;   and 
though  some  steps  were  taken  to  exclude  the  more  popular  leaders 
of  the  last  house  of  commons,  by  nominating  them  as  sheriffs  of 
counties;  yet  the  present  parliament  seemed  more  refractory  than 
the  former.  5.  When  the  king  laid  before  the  house  his  necessities, 
and  asked  for  a  supply,  they  voted  him  only  three  subsidies,  which 
amounted. to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds;  a  sum  no  way  adequate 
to  the  importance  of  the  war,  or  the  necessities  of  the  state.    In 
order,  therefore,  to  gain  a  sufficient  supply,  a  commission  was 
openly'  granted  to  compound  with  the  Catholics,  and  agree  for  a 
dispensation  of  the  penal  laws  against  them.— He  borrowed  a  sum 
of  money  from   the  nobility,  whose  contributions  came  in  but 
slowly.  6.  But  the  greatest  stretch  of  his  power  was  in  the  levying 
of  ship-money.  In  order  to  equip  a  fleet  (at  least  this  was  the  pre- 
tence made)^  each  of  the  maritime  towns  was  required,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many  vessels  as  were 
appointed  them.  The  city  of  London  was  rated  at  twenty  ships. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  tax,  which  afterwards  being 
carried  to  such  violent  lengths,  created  such  discontents  in  the 
nation. 

7.  War  being  soon  after  declared  against  France,  a  fleet  was  sent 
out,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  to  relieve  Rochelle,  a 
maritime  town  in  that  kingdom  that  had  long  enjoyed  its  privileges, 
independent  of  the  French  king;  but  that  had  for  some  time  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion,  and  now  was  besieged  with  a  for- 
midable army.  This  expedition  was  as  unfortunate  as  that  to  the 
coast  of  Spain.  8.  The  duke's  measures  w%re  so  ill  concerted,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  shut  their  gates,  and  refused  to  admit 
allies,  of  whose  coming  they  were  not  previously  informed.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  island  of  Oleron,  which  was  fertile  and  defenceless, 
he  bent  his  course  to  the  isle  of  Rhe,  which  was  garrisoned  and  well 
fortified.  He  attemplea  there  to  starve  out  the  garrison  ^f  St.  Mar- 
tin's castle,  which  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea. 
9.  By  that  time  the  French  had  landed  their  forces  privately  at 
another  part  of  the  island  :  so  that  Buckingliam  was  at  last  obliged 
to  retreat,  but  with  such  precipitation,  that  two-thirds  of  his  army 
were  cut  to  pieces  before  he  could  re-embark,  ^lough  he  was  tlie 
last  man  of  the  whole  army  that  quitted  the  shore.   10.  This  proof 
of  his  personal  courage,  however,  was  but  a  small  subject  of  con- 
solation for  the  disgrace  which  his  country  had  sustained,  for  his 
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own  person  would  have  been  the  hist  they  would  have  regretted. 
11.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  commons  every  day 
grew  warmer.  The  officers  of  the  custom-house  were  summoned 
before  the  commons,  to  give  an  account  by  what  authority  they 
seized  thi|goods  of  the  merchants  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  duty 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  they  alleged  was  levied  without 
the  sanction  of  law.  The  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  examined 
concerning  their  decrees  on  that  head ;  and  the  sheriff  of  London 
committed  to  the  Tower  for.  his  activity  in  si^fKirUng  the  custom- 
house officers.  13.  These  were  bold  measures;  but  the  commons 
went  still  further,  by  a  resolution  to  examine  into  religious 
grievances,  and  reform  certain  abuses  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  church.  A.D.  1629.  The  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  dissolve 
a  parliament  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  manage ;  and  Sir 
John  Finch,  the  speaker,  just  as  the  question  concerning  tonnage 
and  poundage  was  going  to  be  put,  rose  up,  and  informed  the  house 
that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  to  adjourn. 

13.  The  house  upon  this  was  in  an  uproar;  the  speaker  was 
pushed  »back  into  his  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollisand 
Valentine,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by  ac- 
clamation rather  than  vote.  In  this  hasty  production.  Papists  and 
Arminians  were  declared  capital  enemies  to  the  state;  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law;  and  not  only 
those  who  raised  that  duty,  but  those  who  paid  it,  were  considered 
as  guilty  of  capital  crimes. 

14.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  procedure,  sir  Miles  Hobart,  sir 
Peter  Haymen,  Selden,  Goriton,  Long,  and  Strode,  were,  by  th^ 
king's  order,  committed  to  prison,  under  pretence  of  sedition.  But 
llie  same  temerity  that  impelled  Charles  to  imprison  them,  induced 
him  to  grant  them  a  release.  15.  Sir  John  Elliot,  HoUis,  and  Valen- 
tine, were  summoned  before  the  King's  Bench ;  but  they  refusing  to 
appear  before  an  inferior  tribunal  for  faults  committed  in  a  superior, 
were  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  the 
two  former  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  each,  and  the  latter 
five  hundred,  and  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  The 
members  triumphed  in  their  sufferings,  while  they  had  the  whole 
Inngdom  as  spectators  and  applauders  of  their  fortitude. 

16.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  king.was  thus  distressed  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  commons,  he  felt  a  much  severer  blow  by  the 
death  of  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  unpopularity.  1 7 .  It  had  been  resolvedonce  morer  to  undertake 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle;  and  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  brother- 
in-law  to  Buckingham,  was  sent  thither,  but  returned  without  ef- 
fecting any  thing.  In  order  to  repair  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  went  in  person  to  Povlismouth,  to  hurry  on  another 
expedition,  and  to  punish  such  as  had  endeavoured  to  defraud  the 
crown  of  the  legal  assessments.   18.  In  the  general  discontei4  tiial 
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prerailed  against  that  nobleman,  it  was  daily  expected  tbat  some 
severe  measures  would  be  resolved  on ;  and  he  was  stigmatized  as 
the  tyrant  and  betrayer  of  his  country.  There  was  one  Felton,  who 
eaught  the  general  contagion,— an  Irishman  of  a  good  family,  who 
had  served  under  the  duke  as  lieutenant,  but  had  n|iigned,  on 
being  refused  liis  ranli  on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who  had  been 
killed  at  the  isle  of  Rhe.  19.  this  man  was  naturally  melanoholy, 
courageous,  and  enthusiastic }  he  felt  for  the  country,  as  if  labouring 
under  a  calamity  wllich  he  thought  it  in  the  power  of  his  single 
arm  to  remove*  He  therefore  resolved  to  kill  the  duke,  and  thus 
revenge  his  own  private  injuries,  while  he  did  service  also  to  God 
and  man.  20.  Animated  in  this  manner  with  gloomy  zeal  and 
mistaken  patriotism,  he  travelled  down  to  Portsmouth  alone,  and 
entered  the  town  while  the  duke  was  surrounded  by  his  levee,  and 
giving  out  the  necessary  orders  for  embarkation. '  While  he  was 
speaking  to  one  of  his  colonels,  Felton  struck  him  over  an  ollicer^s 
shoulder  in  the  breast  with  his  knife.  21.  The  duke  had  only  time 
to  say,  *'  The  villain  has  killed  me;'*  when  he  fell  at  the  colonel's 
feet,  and  instantly  expired.  No  one  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the 
person  who  gave  itj  but  a  hat  being  picked  up,  on  the  inside  of 
which  was  sewed  a  paper  containing  four  or  five  lines  of  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  commons  against  the  duke,  it  was  concluded 
tliat  this  hat  must  belong  to  the  assassin;  and  while  they  were 
employed  In  conjectures  whose  it  should  be,  a  man  without  a  hat 
was  seen  walking  very  composedly  before  the  door,  and  was  heard 
to  cry  out,  **  I  am  he !"  22.  He  disdained  denying  a  murder  in  which 
he  gltpried;  and  averred  that  he  looked  upon  the  duke  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  and,  as  such  deserving  to  suffer.  When  asked  at 
Whose  instigation  he  had  perpetrated  that  horrid  deed,  he  answered 
that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  in  that  inquiry  :  tbat  his 
conscience  was  his  only  prompter,  and  that  no  man  on  earth  could 
dispose  him  to  act  against  its  dictates.  He  suffered  with  the  same 
degree  of  constancy  to  the  last ;  nor  were  there  many  wanting, 
who  adnftred  not  only  his  fortitude,  but  the  action  for  which  he 
suffered. 


Ques^ltltii^  fof  ExaiminatUm, 

1.  Wlio  BUeoeeded  James  ? 

8*6.  Wtiat  nieihods  were  taken  to  procure  supplies? 

7-10.  What  success  attended  BuckiDgham's  etpedition.lo  France? 
11.  What  followed  the  contest  between  the  king  and  commons? 
13.  What  uproar  was  excited  by  the  king's  command  to  adjourn? 
14, 15.  Under  what  pretence  did  the  king  send  many  of  the  members  to  prison' 
17<21.  Kelate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  assassination  of  the  duke 

of  Buckingham. 
tS;  'Wkat  was  the  conduct  of  the  assassin? 
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SECTION  II. 

*'When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  tbey  l^new  not  why/'^-BuTLSB. 


3.  la'aoTatoTf ,  t.  Introdneera  of  novelties. 
Schismai'Scal ,  a.  separated   from  the  true 

chureb. 
9.  Epu'eopa«7,   s.    the     Korenuneut   of  the 

dmrch  by  bishops. 


14.  Fea'iiible,  a.  praetioable,  such  as  may  be 

done. 
18.  Anni'hilste,  v.  to  deitray. 


I.  (A.D*  1637.)  Thb  king's  first  measure,  when  thus  left  without 
a  minisler  and  a  parliament,  was  a  prudent  one.  He  made  peace 
wilh  the  two  crowns  against  whom  he  had  hitherto  waged  war, 
which  bad  been  entered  upon  witliout  necessity  and  conducted 
without  glory.  2.  Being  freed  from  tliese  embarrassments,  he  bent 
his  whole  attention  to  the  management  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 
kiDgdoiD,|ipd  took  two  men  as  his  associates  in  this  task,  who  still 
acted  an  under  part  to  himself.  These  were,  sir  Thomas  Went^ 
worth,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Strafford }  and  Laud,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

3.  While  Laud,  therefore,  during  this  long  interval,  ruled  the 
church,  the  king  and  Strafford  undertook  to  manage  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  nation.  A  declaration  was  dispersed,  implying  that 
during  this  reign  no  more  parliaments  would  be  summoned  :  and 
e?ery  measure  of  the  khig  but  too  w^ll  served  to  confirm  the 
suspicion. 

4.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued  to  be  levied  by  royal 
authority  alone;  custom-house  officers  received  orders  from  the 
council  to  enter  any  house  whatever  in  search  of  suspected  goods ; 
compositions  were  openly  ma^e  with  papists,  and  their  religion  was 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  6.  The  high  commission 
court  and  the  court  of  star-chamber  exercised  their  power,  inde- 
pendent of  any  law,  upon  several  bold  innwaKyn  in  liberty,  who 
only  gloried  in  their  sufferings,  and  contributed  to  render  govern- 
ment odious  and  contemptilile.  Prynne,  a  barrister  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn;  Burton,  a  divine;  and  Bastwick,  a  physician;  were  tried  before 
this  tribunal  for  schi$matical  libels.  In  which  they  attacked,  witii 
great  severity  and  intemperate  zeal,  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  England.  They  were  condemned  to  be  pilloried,  to  lose  their 
ears,  and  to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  king. 

6.  Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gave  fresh  instances, 
during  this  long  intermission  of  parliaments,  of  the  resolution  of 
the  court  to  throw  them  off  for  ever;  but  the  levying  of  ship- 
money,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  general  burthen,  was  universally 
complained  of  as  a  i^ional  grievance.  This  was  a  tax  which  had, 
in  formed  reigns,  been  levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
but  then  the  exigency  of  the  stale  demanded  such  a  supply.— 7.  John 
Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  to 
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comply  with  the  tax,  and  resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  legal  detennina 
tion .  He  had  been  rated  at  twenty  shillings  for  his  estate,  which  hi 
refused  to  pay;  and  the  case  was  argued  twelve  days  in  th 
exchequer  chamber,  before  all  the  judges  of  England.  8.  The  nai 
tion  regarded,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  result  of  a  trial  thd 
was  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  king's  power.  All  the  judges,  four  onl^ 
excepted,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown;  while  Hampdea 
who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  sufficiently  recompensed  by  th^ 
applause  of  the  people. 

9.  The  discontentment  and  opposition  which  the  king  met  with, 
in  maintaining  episcopacy  among  his  English  subjects,  might,  one 
would  think,  hinder  him  from  attempting  to  introduce  it  amon^ 
those  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  generally  hateful.  Having  published 
an  order  for  reading  the  liturgy  in  the  principal  church  in  Edinburgh, 
the  people  received  it,  with  clamours  and  imprecations. — 10.  The 
seditious  disposition  in  that  kingdom,  which  had  hithertoJ)een  keptf 
within  bounds,  was  now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insur- 
rection became  general  over  all  the  country,  and  the  Scots  flew  to 
arms  with  great  animosity. 

.11.  Yet  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from  his  design ; 
and  so  prepossessed  was  he  in  favour  of  royal  right,  that  he 
thought  the  very  name  of  king,  when  forcibly  urged,  would  Induce 
them  to  return  to  their  duty. — Instead,  therefore,  of  fighting  with 
his  opponents,  he  entered  upon  a  treaty  with  them;  so  that  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  soon  agreed  upon,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded,  which  neither  side  intended  to  observe;  and  then  bot2i 
parties  agreed  to  disband  their  forces.  After  much  altercation,  and 
many  treaties  signed  and  broken,  both  parties  had  recourse  once 
more  to  arms,  and  nothing  but  blood  could  satiate  the  contenders. 

12.  War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  king  took  every  method  as 
before  for  raising  money  to  support  it.  Ship-money  was  levied  as 
usual ;  some  other  arbitrary  taxes  were  exacted  from  the  reluctant 
people  with  great  severity;  but  these  were  far  from  being  sufficient ; 
and  there  now  remained  only  one  method  more,  the  loog-neglecied 
metliod  of  a  parliamentary  supply. 

13.  The  new  house  of  commons,  however,  could  not  be  induced 
to  treat  the  Scots,  who  were  of  the  same  principles  with  them- 
selves, and  contending  against  the  same  ceremonies,  as  enemies  of 
the  state.  They  regarded  them  as  friends  and  brothers,  who  first 
rose  to  teach  them  a  duty  it  was  incumbent  on  all  virtuous  minds 
to  imitate.  Tlie  king,  therefore,  could  reap  no  other  fruits  from  tills 
assembly  than  murmurings  and  complaints.  14.  Every  method  Jie 
liad  taken  to  supply  himself  with  money  was  declared  an  abuse, 
and  breach  of  the  constitution.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  no 
hopes  of  a  compliance  with  his  requests,  bul\ecriminatil»n  instead 
of  redress,  once  more  dissolved  the  parliament,  to  try  more  /kut6/e 
methods  of  removing  his  necessities. 
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15.  Bis  necessitiu,  however,  coDtiauiog,  that  parliament  was 

tiled,  which  did  not  cease  sitting  till  tliey  overturned  the  coDBti- 

tlion.   Without  aay  interval  tliey  entered  upon  business,  and,  by 

uanjmous  conaenl,  they  struck  a  blow  that  migtil  he  regarded  as 

ecisive.  Instead  of  granting  Ibe 

emand  of  subsidies,  they  im- 

leached  the    earl  of  Strafford, 

Jie  Icing's  first  minister,  and  had 

lim  arraigned  before  tlie  liouse 

o(  peers  for  higli  treason.  16.  Af- 

lera  long  and  eloquent  speech, 

deliveredwithout premeditation,  , 

in  which  lie  conluted  all  the  ac-  ^ 

nisations  of  liis  enemies,  he  was 

buDd  guilty  by  botli  liouses  of 

parliament ;     and    nothing    re- 
mained but  for  the  king  to  give 

tis  consent  lo  the  bill  of  altain- 

ier.  Charles,   who  loved  Slraf- 

lord  tenderly,    hesitaled.    and 

seemed  reluctant,  trying  every 

expedient  lo  put  ofT  so  dread-  : 
(ill  a  duly  as  lliat  of  slgniog 
Uie  warrant  for  his  execution, 
r.  While  lie  continued  in   this  SlraObrd. 

^tatiuQ  of  mind,  not  knowing  how  lo  act,  his  doubts  were  at  last 
silenced  by  an  act  of  heroic  bravery  in  tlie  condemned  lord.  He 
waived  a  letter  from  tliat  unfortunate  nobleman,  desiring  that  his 
life  might  be  made  the  sacrifice  of  mutual  reconciliation  between 
>lie  king  and  the  people ;  adding,  tbat  he  was  prepared  to  die,  and 
^  »  willing  mind  there  could  be  do  injury.  18.  This  instance  of 
wble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by  his  master,  who  compiled 
I'ilh  his  request.— He  consented  to  sign  Ihe  bill  by  commission; 
slraSord  was  belieaded  on  Tower-bill,  behaving  with  all  that  com- 
Cosed  dignity  of  resolution  tliat  was  expected  from  bis  character. 
19.  In  this  universal  rage  for  punishment,  ihe  vengeance  of  par- 
liament fell  with  great  justice  on  two  courts,  which  had  been 
^cted  under  arbitrary  kings,  and  had  seldom  been  employed  hut 
™  cases  of  necessity.  Thcsewere,  Ihe  high  commission  court,  and 
Uie  court  of  star-chamber.  A  bill  unanimously  passed  the  houses  to 
slialish  bothj  and  in  them  lo  annihilate  the  principal  and  most 
*"igerous  articles  in  the  king's  prerogative. 

!0.  In  Ihe  midst  of  these  troubles  an  Insurrection  in  tlie  northern 
<^unlles  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  several  acts  of  atrocious 
'^elty,  excited  great  alarm  throughout  tbe  empire.  The  Insurgents 
'■'ight  bave  been  easily  subdued;  but  the  king's  deputies  in  Ireland, 
^er  to  make  their  forlunes  by  trading  in  confiscations,  averred. 
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that  all  the  Catholics  in  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
this  rebellion,  and  by  wicked  arts  changed  the  local  disturbance 
into  a  general  civil  ivar.  Many  wanton  murders  were  committed  on 
both  sides;  religious  zeal  added  bitterness  to  political  animosity; 
the  hatred  of  heresy  by  one  party,  and  of  popery  by  the  other,  led 
men  to  perpetrate  and  palliate  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature. 
The  war  lasted  several  years;  four  hostile  parlies  had  armies  in 
Ireland,  the  native  Irish,  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers, 
usually  called  '*  the  Lords  of  the  Pale,"  the  royalists,  and  the 
puritans  who  supported  the  supremacy  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  last  party,  though  inOnitely  the  weakest,  finally  triumphed, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  errors  of  the  other 
three. 

21.  The  king,  aware  that  he  was  already  suspected  of  a  secret 
attachment  to  popery,  and  that  the  northern  Irish  pretended  to 
have  his  authority*  for  taking  up  arms,  used  every  means  in  his 
power  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
effect  this  desirable  object  t  the  native  Irish,  and  the  lords  of  the 
Pale,  frequently  deceived  before,  would  not  trust  the  royal  pro- 
mises; Parsons  and  Borlase,  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  refused  to 
obey  the  king's  commands ;  and  the  English  parliament  gladly  used 
the  Irish  war  as  a  pretext  for  levying  soldiers ;  for  every  one  now 
clearly  foresaw  that  the  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment  must  finally  be  decided  by  the  sword.  Many  insinuations  were 
thrown  out  that  he  had  himself  fomented  this  rebellion,  and  no 
money  could  be  spared  for  the  extinction  of  distant  dangers,  when 
they  pretended  that  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  greater 
at  home. 

It  was  now  that  the  republican  spirit  began  to  appear  without 
any  disguise  in  the  present  parliament ;  and  that  party^  instead  of 
attacking  the  faults  of  the  king,  resolved  to  destroy  monarchy4 


Quettions  for  Eaiaminatidn.  * 

1.  What  was  the  king's  first  measure  after  Buckingham's  dealb  ? 

2i  3.  By  whom  was  the  king  assisted  in  his  government? 

4.  In  what  manner  did  the  custom-house  officers  exact  taxes? 
,5.  What  is  said  respecting  the  court  of  star-chamber? 

6i  What  tax  was  the  most  generally  complained  of? 

6,  8.  By  whom  was  the  tax  of  ship-money  opposed?  and  What  were  the  con- 
sequences ? 

0't2.  What  produced  ati  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  war? 
13.  How  were  the  Scotch  regarded  by  the  new  parliament? 
ts.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  next  parliament? 
16-18.  Describe  the  particulars  of  the  trial  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Strafi'ord  ? 

19.  What  were  the  next  proceedings  of  parliament? 

20.  What  insurrection  took  place  in  Ireland? 

2i.  How  was  the  king  treated  by  his  parliament  on  this  occasion  ? 
What  spirit  now  openly  manifested  itself? 
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SECTION  111. 

*'  The  son  and  father  loose  mild  nature's  ties, 
And  by  a  brother's  hand  a  brother  dies.'*'— Egbrton. 


I.  Bal'v»rks,  i.  lecuritiei,  ihelter. 
Cta'ona,  t.    \a.w%    made   by    ec«IesiasU«al 
eooncili. 
(.  Impcach'meat,  t.  pablie  aceaafttton. 


10.  Pervxnp'tory,  a,  utftolute,  pnutiv« 
It.  IIailife8^t«s,.<.  dcc-laratious  in  form,  public 
ppoteatafioUB. 


1.  (A.D.  1641.)  The  leaders  of  opposttlon  began  their  operations 
by  a  resolution  to  attack  episcopacy,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest 
hlwarki  of  the  royal  power.— They  accused  thirteen  bishops  of 
high  treason,  for  enacting  canons  without  the  consent  of  parliament; 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  house  of  peers  to  exclude  all 
tiie  prelates  from  their  seats  and  votes  in  that  august  assembly.  The 
bishops  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  them;  and,  pro- 
bably to  avert  its  effects,  they  resolved  to  attend  their  duly  In  the 
bouse  of  lords  rto  longer. 

2.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interest ;  but  it  soon  felt  a 
much  greater  from  the  king*s  own  imprudence.  Charles  had  long 
suppressed  his  resentment,  and  only  strove  to  satisfy  the  commons 
by  the  greatness  of  his  concessions ;  but,  flnding  that  all  his  com- 
pliances had  but  increased  their  demands,  he  could  no  lohger  res- 
train U.— 3.  He  gave  orders  to  Halbert,  his  attorney-general,  to 
enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  peers  against 
lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  party,  together 
with  five  commoners ;  sir  Arthur  Haselrlg,  HoUis,  Hampden,  Pym, 
and  Strode,  4.  The  articles  were,  that  they  had  traitorously 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government  of 
Ihe  kingdom  ;  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal  power,  and  to  impose 
on  his  subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  authority.  Men  had 
scarcely  leisure  to  wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of 
his  ifnpeaeAm6nf>  when  they  were  astonished  by  another  measure, 
still  more  rash  and  unsupported.  6.  The  next  day  the  king  himself 
J^as  seen  to  enter  the  house  of  commons  alone^  advancing  through 
'be  hall,  while  all  the  members  stood  up  to  receive  him.  The 
speaker  withdrew  from  the  chair,  and  the  king  took  possession  of 
jj-  Having  seated  himself,  and  having  looked  round  for  some  time, 
be  told  the  house  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  occasion  that  had  forced 
^^Jl^  thither;  that  he  was  come  in  person  to  seize  the  members 
J^hom  he  had  accused  of  high  treason,  seeing  they  would  not  deliver 
Jbem  up  to  his  serjeant-at-arms.  He  then  sat  down  for  some  time, 
^osee  if  the  accused  were  present,  but  they  had  escaped  a  few  mi- 
nates  before  his  entry. 

6.  Thus  disappointed,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  on  whom  to 

*^'y»he  next  proceeded,  amidst  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  who 

^jnlinued  to  cry  out  "  Privilege !  Privilege ! "  to  the  common-council 

^^  the  city,  and  made  his  complaints  to  them.  The  common-council 

20 
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only  answered  his  complaints  with  a  contemptuous  silence ;  and  on 
his  return,  one  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  cried 
out,  **  To  your  tents,  0  Israel ! "  a  watch- word  among  the  le'ws, 
when  they  intended  to  abandon  their  princes. 
^  7.  Being  returned  to  Windsor,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  rasliness 
of  his  former  proceedings,  and  now,  too  late,  resolved  to  make  some 
atonement.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  parliament,  informing  them 
that  he  desisted  from  his  former  proceedings  against  the  accused 
members;  and  assured  them  that  upon  all  occasions  he  would  be  as 
careful  of  their  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his  crown.  Thus  his  formei' 
violence  had  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  commons,  and  his  present 
submission  now  rendered  him  contemptible. 

8.  The  power  of  appointing  generals  and  levying  armies  was  stiff 
a  remaining  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  commons  having, 
therefore,  first  magnified  their  terrors  of  Popery,  which  perhaps 
they  actually  dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  petition  that  the  Tower 
might  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and  the 
fleet,  should  be  intrusted  to  persons  of  their  clioosing.  These  were 
requests,  the  complying  with  which  levelled  all  that  remained  of 
the  ancient  constitution  :  however,  such  was  the  necesssity  of  the 
times,  that  they  were  at  first  contested,  and  then  granted.  9.  At 
last,  every  compliance  only  increased  tlie  avidity  of  making  fresh 
demands :  the  commons  desined  to  have  a  militia,  raised  and  go- 
verned by  such  officers  and  commanders  as  they  should  nominate, 
under  pretext  of  securing  them  from  the  Irish  Papists,  of  whom 
they  professed  to  be  in  great  apprehensions. 

10.  It  was  here  that  Cliarles  first  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
concessions,  and  being  urged  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  army 
for  an  appointed  time,  he  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  exclaimed. 
'*No,  not  for  an  hour."— This  peremptory  refusal  broke  off  all 
further  treaty;  and  both  sides  were  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  arms. 

11.  No  period  since  England  began  could  show  so  many  instances 
of  courage,  abilities,  and  virtue,  as  the  present  fatal  opposition 
called  forth  into  exertion.  A.D.  1642.— Now  was  the  time  when 
talents  of  all  kinds,  unchecked  by  authority,  were  called  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  to  dispute  for  power  and  pre-eminence. 

12.  Manifestos  on  the  one  side  and  the  otlier  were  now  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  people  were  universally 
divided  between  two  factions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads.  The  king's  forces  appeared  in  a  very  low 
condition ;  besides  the  trained  bands  of  the  country,  raised  by  sir 
John  Digby,  the  sheriff,  he  had  not  got  together  three  hundred 
infantry.  13.  His  cavalry,  which  composed  his  chief  strength,  ex- 
ceeded not  eight  hundred,  and  were  very  ill  provided  with  arms. 
However,  he  was  soon  gradually  reinforced  from  all  quarters  :  but 
not  being  then  in  a  condition  to  face  his  enemies,  he  thought  it 
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prudent  to  retire  by  slow  marches  to  Derby,  and  thence  to  Shrews- 
bury, in  order  to  countenance  tlie  levies  which  his  friends  were 
making  in  those  quarters. 

U.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  was  not  remiss  in  prepara-^ 
tionson  their  side.  They  had  a  magazine  of  arms  at  Hull,  and  sir 
John  Hotham  was  appointed  governor  of  the  place  by  government. 
The  forces,  also,  which  had  been  every  where  raised  on  pretence 
of  the  service  of  Ireland,  were  now  more  openlf  enlisted  by  the 
parliament  for  their  own  purposes,  and  the  command  given  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  a  bold  man,  who  rather  desired  to  see  monarchy 
abridged  than  totally  destroyed :  and  in  IjOndon  no  less  than  four 
thousand  meft  were  enlisted  in  one  day. 

15.  Edge-Hill  was  the  first  place  where  the  two  armies  were  put 
in  array  against  each  other,  and  the  country  drenched  in  civil 
slaughter.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see  above  thirty  thousand  of 
the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  instead  of  employing  their  courage 
abroad,  turning  it  against  each  other,  while  the  dearest  friends  and 
nearest  kinsmen  embraced  opposite  sides,  and  prepared  to  bury 
their  private  regards  in  factious  hatred.  After  an  engagement  of 
some  hours,  animosity  seemed  to  be  wearied  out,  and  both  sides 
separated  with  equal  loss.  Five  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 


Questiom  for  Examination. 

1.  Whai  was  ibe  flrst  act  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition? 

By  what  means  did  the  bishops  avert  the  impending  storm  ? 

2,  J.  What  was  the kine's  conduct  on  this  occasion? 
4.  What  were  the  articles  of  impeachment? 

S-  How  did  the  king  conduct  himself  when  he  went  to  the  house  of  commons  ? 

6.  How  did  the  common-council  afterwards  receive  him  ? 

7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  his  rashness? 

^1  d.  What  were  the  next  demands  of  the  commons? 

'0.  On  what  occasion  did  the  king  stOp  all  further  concessions  ? 

What  was  the  result  ? 
''<<•  By  what  names  were  the  contending  parties  distinguished  ? 
i3>  In  what  situation  were  the  king's  forces? 
><•  What  preparations  did  the  parliament  make? 
'5.  Where  did  the  armies  flrst  meet? 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  ? 


SECTION  IV. 
*'  To  live  with  Freedom,  or  to  die  with  Fame."— Day. 

*^«mpaign',  t,  the  time  for  which  an  army  j     9.  Priwo'gaed,  part,  a  sessions  of  parliament 
K«eps    the  field,  without    entering   into  withheld  to  a  distant  time, 

qnarters.  I 

>•  (A.D.  1643.)  It  would  be  tedious,  and  no  way  instructive,  to 
'^nVer  in  the  marchings  andcounter^inarcbings  of  these  undisciplined 
and  ill-conducted  armies ;  war  was  a  new  trade  to  the  English,  as 
^'t^y  had  not  seen  a  hostile  engagement  in  the  island  for  nearly  a 
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century  before.  The  queen  came  to  reinforce  the  rojal  party;  she 
had  brought  soldiers  and  ammunition  from  Holland,  and  imme- 
diately departed  to  furnish  more.  2.  But  the  parliament,  aware  of 
its  own  consequence  and  strength,  was  no  way  discouraged.   The 
demands  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  seemed  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  their  losses :  and  as  they  were  repressed  in  the  field,  they 
grew  more  haughty  in  the  cabinet.  Such  governors  as  gave  up  their 
fortresses  to  the^ing  were  attainted  of  higli  treason.  3.  It  was  in 
vain  for  the  king  to  send  proposals  after  any  success;  this  only 
raised  their  pride  and  their  animosity.  But  though  this  desire  in  the 
king  to  make  peace  witlrliis  subjects  was  the  highest  encomium  c^ 
his  humanity,  yet  his  long  negociations^  one  of  which  was  carried 
00  at  Oxford,  were  faulty  as  a  warrior.   He  wasted  that  time  in 
altercation  and  treaty,  which  he  should  have  employed  in  vigorous 
exertions  in  the  field. 

4.  However,  his  first  campaigns  upon  the  whole,  wore  a  favour- 
able aspect.  One  victory  followed  after  another;  Cornwall  was 
reduced  to  peace  and  obedience;  a  victory  was  gained  over  the 
parliamentarians  at  Stratton-Hill,  in  Cornwall  i  another  at  Roundway 
Down,  about  two  miles  from  Devizes;  and  a  thfrd  at  Chalgrave 
Field.  Bristol  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  Gloucester  was  invested ; 
the  battle  of  Newbury  was  favourable  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  great 
hopes  of  success  were  formed  from  an  army  in  the  North,  raised  by 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle. 

5.  In  this  first  campaign,  the  tw>e  bravest  and  greatest  men  of 
their  respective  parties  were  killed;  as  if  it  was  intended,  by  the 
kindness  of  Providence,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  seeing 
the  miseries  and  the  slaughter  which  were  shortly  to  ensue ;  these 
were  John  Hampden,  and  Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland.  The  first  in 
a  skirmish  against  prince  Rupert;  the  other  in  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
which  followed  shortly  after. 

6.  Hampden,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-money,  gained,  by  his  inflexible 
integrity,  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies.— To  these  he  added  affa- 
bility in  conversation,  temper,  art,  eloquence  in  debate,  and  a 
penetration  in  council.  7.  Falkland  was  still  a  greater  loss,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  character.  He  added  to  Hampden's  severe  prin- 
ciples a  politeness  and  elegance  but  then  beginning  to  be  known 
in  England.  He  had  boldly  withstood  the  king's  pretensions  while 
he  saw  him  making  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  but,  when  he  perceived 
the  design  of  the  parliameat  to  overturn  the  religion  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  he  changed  his  side,  and  stedfastly  attached 
himself  to  the  crown.  8.  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  forsook  him ;  he  became  melan- 
choly, sad,  pale,  and  negligent  of  his  person,  and  seemed  to  wish 
for  death.  His  usual  cry  among  his  friends,  after  a  deep  silence  and 

"•quent  sighs,  was,   *' Peace!  Peace!"    He  now  saiJ,  upon  the 
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morning  of  the  engagenoenl,  that  he  was  weary  of  the  times,  and 
^honld  leave  them  b^re  night.  He  was  shot  by  a  «iU8ket-balI  in 
he  belly :  and  his  hmy  was  next  morning  found  among  a  heap  of 
ilain.  His  writings,  his  eloquence,  Iif^  justice,  and  his  courage, 
leserved  a  death  of  glory  j  and  theyTaindJt. 

9.  The  king,  that  htitnight  make  jMreparations  during  the  winter 
'or  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  West- 
minster parliament,  called  one  at  Oxford?  and  this  was  the  first 
time  that  England  saw  two  parliaments  sitting  at  the  same  time. 
Ois  house  of  peers  was  i^etty  full ;  his  house  of  commons  consisted 
i»f  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  amounted  to  not  above  half 
)f  the  other  house  of  commons.  From  this  ^adow  of  a  parliament 
iic  received  some  supplies,  aft^P  which  it  was  prorogued^  and  never 
after  assembled.       •  j: 

10.  In  the  mean  time,  tit  parliament  were  equally  active  on  their 
side.  They  passed  an  ordinance  commanding  all  tljji  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Its  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal  ft  week,  and  to 
pa^f  the  value  of  It  for  the  suppoit  ofe.the  public  cause.  11.  But, 
wlial  was  more  effectual,  the  Scots,  who  considered  their  claims  as 
similar,  led  a  strong  bod  j  to  their  assistance.  They  levied  an  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men  in  the  East,  under  the  earl  of  Manchester; 
they  had  an  army  of  ten  thous^d  men,  under  Essex ;  another,  of 
nearly  the  same  force,  under  sir  William  Wallet.  These  were  su- 
periop  to  any  forc^'the  king  could  bring  into  the  field  :  and  were 
well  appointee^  with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  pay. 

i2.  Hpstilitie&,  which  even  during  the  winter  season  had  never 
^een  wholly  discontinued,  were  renewed  In  spring  with  their  usual 
fury,  and  served  to  desolate  the  kingdom,  without  deciding  victory, 
^.b.  1644.  Ilach  county  joined  that  side  to  wtiich  it  was  addicted 
from  motives  of  conviction,  interest,  or  fear,  tfiough  some  ob^rved 
a  perfect  neutrality.  Several  frequently  petitioned  for  peace ;  and 
all  the  wise  and  good  were  earnest  in  the  cry.  13.  What,  particu- 
'arly  deserves  remark  wa$  an  attempt  of  the  women  of  London, 
ll^ho  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
house  of  commonii,  earnestly  demanding  a  peace—"  Give  us  those 
traitors,"  said  they,  "thM;  are  against  a  peace  :  give  them  here, 
^^al  we  may  tear  them  to  pieces***  The  guards  found  some  difficulty 
;ii  quelling  this  insurrection,  and  one  or  twct  women  lost  their  lives 
•n  the  affray. 

H.  The  battle  of  Marstott  Moor  was  the  beginling  of  the  king's 
™|sfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  Scots  and  parliamentarian  army  had 
joined,  and  were  besieging  York,  when  prince  Rupert,  joined  by 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle^  determine*  to  raise  the  siege.  Both 
armies  drew  up  on  Marston  Moor,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand, 
^^^  the  victory  seemed  long  undecided  between  them.  15.  Rupert, 
^ho  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  n^  first  came  into  notice,  at  the  head  of  a 
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boily  of  twops  which  he  had  taken 
care  lo  levy  and  discipline.  Cromwell 
was  victorious;  he  pushed  his  oppo- 
nents oET  the  tietd,  followed  the  van- 
quisHed, returned  loa  secood  engage- 
ment, and  a set^nd  victory ;  Ibeprince's 
whole  train  ofarlillery  was  taken,  and 
tlie  royaliMs  never  after  recovered  the 

111.  Williay  Laud,    archbishop  ot 

Canleri)ury.  was  sent  to  the  Tower 

in  the  l>eginiiing  of  the  civil  war.   He 

wasnair  hrouglil  to  his  trial,  condemn- 

Prince  Rup«ri.  ed,  anil  execut|^.  And  it  was  a  nie- 

lancholy  consideration,  that  in  those  ItMes  of  trouble,  the   hest 

men  on  either  side  were  those  who  chiefly  suffered. 

17.  The  dealK  of  Laud  was  followed  by  a  total  alteration  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  T*  Liturgy  was,  liy  a  public  act, 
abolished  the  day  he  died,  ^  if  he  had  been  the  only  obstacle  to  its 
format  removal.  The  church  of  England  was,  in^ll  rejects,  brought 
to  a  conformity  lo  the  puritanical  establlsimeiili  while  the  citizens 
of  London,  and  the  Srots'  army,  gave  public  Uianks  for  so  happy  an 
alteralion. 


a  PuriMn.  (From  an  old  print.) 
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Questions  for  Examinaiion. 

t.  Who  reioforced  the  royal  party  ? 

2.  What  courage  did  the  parliament  display  ? 

4, 5.  In  the  first  campaign,  wliere  were  the  principal  battles  fought? 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Hampden. 

7.  Describe  the  character  of  Falkland. 
i.  How  was  his  death  occasioned? 

9.  Vfliere  did  the  king  summon  a  parliament  ?  and  what  were  Iheir  pro- 
ceedings 7 
iO.  What  ordinance  was  now  passed  ? 

11.  What  other  measures  were  taken  in  opposition  to  the  king? 
1^  What  was  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  ? 

•3.  What  earnest  desire  for  peace  did  the  women  of  London  discover.' 
14, 15.  Describe  Ihe  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
18  What  was  the  faie  of  archbishop  Laud? 
»7  What  followed  his  execution? 


SECTION  V. 

**  Guile,  violence,  and  murder,  seiz'd  on  man; 
And,  for  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran.''— Thomson. 

8-  Pafliated,  parf.  covered  with  ezengei.  I  plete  ehareli,  Bobjeet  to  ao  Buperior  mi- 

'«  Indepen'denti,  s.  tlioae  who,  in  relipooa  j  thority. 

kffwn,  hold  that  a  congregation  is  •  com-  | 

i-  (A.D.  1645.)  The  well-disputed  battle,  which  decided  the  fate 
ot  Charles  was  fought  at  Naseby,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire. 
Tlie  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by  lord  Astley ; 
prince  Rupert  led  th6  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left, 
and  the  king  himself  headed  the  body  of  reserve.  2.  On  the  opposite 
side,  Fairfax  and  Skippon  commanded  the  main  bo4y,  Cromwell 
led  on  the  left  wing,  and  Irelon,  his  son-in-law,  the  right.  Prince 
Kupert  attacked  the  left  wing  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  suc- 
<^ess ;  they  were  broken,  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  village,  but  he 
lost  time  in  attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  their  artillery. 
3-  Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  was  equally  successful  on  his  side, 
and  broke  through  the  enemy's  horse,  after  a  very  obstinate  resis- 
^ftce.  While  these  were  thus  engaged,  the  infantry  on  both  sides 
maintained  the  conflic'  ^ith  equal  ardour,  but  in  spile  of  the  efforts 
of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  their  battalions  began  to  give  Vay.  At  this 
^nVieal  period,  Cromwell  returned  with  his  victorious  forces,  and 
charged  the  king's  infantry  in  flank  with  such  vigour,  that  a  total 
rout  began  to  ensue.  4.  By  this  time  prince  Rupert  had  rejoined 
Ihe  king,  and  the  small  body  of  reserve  :  but  his  troops,  though 
victorious,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  second  charge.  The  king, 
perceiving  the  battle  wholly  lost,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  field 
'o  his  enemies,  who  took  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  and  about  fifty 
thousand  prisoners. 


I 
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5.  The  batlle  of  Naseby,  put  the  parliameutarians  in  possession 
of  almost  all  the  strong  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Bristol,  Bridgewaler, 
Chester,  Sherborn,  and  Bath.  Exeter  was  besieged  and  all  the  king's 
troops  in  the  western  counties  being  entirely  dispersed,  Fairfax 
pressed  the  place,  and  it  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  king,  thus 
surrounded,  harassed  on  every  side,  retreated  to  Oxford,  which  in 
all  conditions  of  his  fortune  had  held  steady  to  his  cause;  and  there 
he  resolved  to  offer  new  terms  to  his  incensed  pursuers,       # 

6.  In  the  mean  time  Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a  powerful 
and  victorious  army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  measures  for  laying 
siege  to  Oxford,  which  promised  an  easy  surrender.  To  be  taken 
captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  insolent  subjects,  was  what 
Charles  justly  abhorred  :  and  every  insult  and  viglence  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  soldiery  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  his  opposition. 

7.  In  this  desperate  extremity  he  embraced  a  measure,  wbidij 
m  any  other  situation,  might  justly  lie  under||b^  imputation  of  im- 
prudence and  indiscretfon.  He  took  the  fatal  resolution  of  giving  | 
himself  up  to  the  Scots  army,  who  had  never  te^fied  such  impla- 
cable animosity  against  him ;  but  he  soon  found,  that  Instead  of 
treating  him  as  a  king,  they  insulted  him  as  a  captive. 

8.  The  English  parliament  being  informed  of  the  king*s  captivity, 
immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots  about  delivering  | 
up  their  prisoner.  This  was  soon  adjusted.  They  agreed,  that  upon 
payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  they,  would  deliver  up 
the  king  to  his  enemies,  and  this  was  cheerfVilly  complied  with. 
An  action  so  atrocious  may  be  palliated,  but  can  never  be  defended; 
they  returned  home  laden  with  plunder,  and  the  reproaches  of  all 
good  men.  ^  I 

9.  The  civil  war  was  now  over ;  the  king  had  absolved  his  followers 
Arom  their  aflegiance,  and  the  parliament  had  now  no  enemy  to 
fear,  except  those  very  troops  by  which  they  had  extended  their 
overgrown  authority.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king's 
power  diminished,  the  divisions  between  the  members  which  com- 
posed the  parliament  became  more  apparent.  10.  The  majority  in 
the  house  were  of  the  presbylerian  sect,  who  were  for  having 
clergy;  but  the  majority  of  the  army  were  staunch  independentSj 
who  admitted  of  no  clergy,  but  thought  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  instruct  liis  fellows.  At  the  head  of  this  sect  was  Cromwell,  who 
secretly  directed  their  operations,  and  invigorated  all  their  measures. 

U,  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  talents  now  began  to  appear  In  full 
lustre,  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Huntingdon  :  but 
being  the  sou  of  a  second  brother,  he  inherited  a  very  small  paternal 
fortune.  From  accident  or  intrigue,  he  was  chosen  a  member  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge  in  the  long  parliament,  but  he  seemed  at 
first  to  possess  no  oratorical  talents,  his  person  being  ungraceful; 
his  dress  slovenly,  his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  obscure,  and  em- 
barrassed.   12.  He  made  up,  however,  by  zeal  and  perseverance 
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what  he  wanted  in  nsAural  powers;  and  being  endowed  with 
uDsbak^  intrepidity,  much  dissimulation,  and  a  thorough  con- 
Tiction  m  theflctitude  of  til^cause,  be  rose,  through  the  gradations 
of  preferment,  to  the  post *bf  lieutenant-general  under  Fairfax; 
but,  ia  reality,  possesallg  the  supreme  command  over  the  whole 
army. 

iS.'Tlie^my  now  bepn  to  consider  themselves  as  a  body  distinct 
Irooi  the  commonwealttff  and  complained  that  they  had  secured 
the  general  tranquillity,  wliA#ey  were  at  the  same  time  deprived 
oftlie  privileges  of  Englishmen.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  the 
ptfliament  of  Westminster,  a  milita«|r  parliament  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  the  officers  l|Ki  oommon  soldiers  of  each  regiment.  14.  The' 
principal  officers  formedia  flouncil  to  represent  the  body  of  peers ; 
Ibe  soldiflcs  elected  two  men  out  of  each  company,  to  represent 
lhehoase%f  commons,  adtt  these  were  qilled  the  agitators  of  the 
my,  Cromwell  took  care  to  be  one  of  the  number,  and  thus  con- 
Irived  ail^asy  method  of  secretly  conducting  and  promoting  the 
Mdilion  of  the  arm^ 

IS.  The  unhappy  king,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  a  prisoner 
inHolmby  Castle;  and  as  his  countenance  might  add  some  authority 
to  that  side  which  should  obtain  it,  Cromwell,  who  secretly  con- 
ducted all  the  meihires  of  the  armji^ while  he  apparently  exclaimed 
against  their  violence,  resolved  to  seize  the  king's  person.  16, 
Accordingly,  a  party  of  five  hundred  horse  appearing  at  Holmby 
Castle,  under  the  Qommand  of  one  Joyce,  conducted  the  king  to 
the  army,  near  Cambridge.  The  next  day  Cro(ftwell  arrived  among 
them,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  was 
instantly  invested  with  the  supreme  command. 


Qxnestions  for  Examination, 

m 

I.  Where  #a8  the  battle  fought  that  decided  the  fate  qf  Charles? 
Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  king's  army  ? 

1 1  By  whom  was  the  parliamentary  army  oondacied  ? 
I  4.  Wbat  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  ?       • 

6.  What  liwns  surrendered  tollie  purliamenlarlaos  after  this  engagement? 
Where  did  the  king  fly  for  refuge  ? 

7.  On  wbat  measure  did  I0  na^resolve? 

8.  What  atrocious  act  was  oommltted  towards  tha  king? 
10.  What  were  the  parties  which  composed  the  parliament  ? 

II.  Who  WIS  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 

12.  To  wbat  post  in  the  army  did  be  rise? 

H.  In  what  maoner  was  a  council  formed  for  the  army  ? 

i'i'  Where  was  the  place  of  the  king's  confinement? 

16.  By  whole  command  was  he  taken  and  oonduoted  to  the  army  ? 
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SECTION  VI. 

"  Though  alwijs  by  pro&per|lj  undone  : 
Yel  in  adversily  this  monarch  shone,"- 


,i..)  ..  Md,  « 


I.  (A.D.  1647.)  The  house  of  cuinmolls  was  now  divided  li 
parties,  as  usual :  one  pari  op|)osing,  bat  tlie  iniuyily,  wiUi  Uie  t 
speakers  at  lUeir  head,  encouraging  Hie  army.  In  sucb  an  univer 
conhision,  it  is  not  to  be  expei^d  Ibat  any  thing  less  than  a  s«i 
ration  of  Ihe  parties  could  take  place  :  ai)d  -accordingly  Ihe  ll 
speakers,  with  sixly-lwo  membere,  secietlj  reliwd  from  Hie  Uom 
and  Uirew  themselves  under  the  protection  or  the  army,  whirli  u 
then  al  Hounslow-heatl^  2,  They  were  received  with  il)ouis  a 
acclamalionsi  their  integrity  was  extolled ;  and  the  whole  body 
llie  soldiery,  a  formidable  force  of  iwenty  tlwusaod  men,  m 
moved  forward,  to  reinstate  them  In  Ihe i r  foroKr  seats  and  sUiUw 

3.  In  the  mean  lime  that  part  ofthe  house  which  was  left  beliii 
resolved  to  acl  witli  vigour,  and  resist  the  tncroachTnenli  of  I 
army.  Ttiey  chose  new  speakers,  Ibey  gave  orders  for  entistii 
troops,  Ihey  ordered  the  Irainl^ds  to  man  the  IMes,  and  the  wbc 
city  baldly  resolved  to  resist  Hie  Invasion.  But  this  resolution  an 
held  while'  the  enemy  was  thought  at  a  distance ;  for,  when  li 
formidable  force  of  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedience  and  sul 
mission;  the  gates  gere  opened  to  the  genera],  who  attended  U 
speakers  and  the  resl  of  tlie  members  peaceably  to  [heir  habilatiix 
4.  The  eleven  impeached  members  being  accused  as  causers  o[  11 
tumult,  were  ex^lled,  and  most  of  tliAi  retired  to  the  Conlindi 
The  mayor,  sheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  i|ere  sent  to  the  Towei 
several  citizens  and  officers  oflhe  militia  were  committed  lopriso 
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and  the  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The 
command  of  the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax,  the  general ;  and  the 
parliament  offered  hin  their  hearty  thanks  for  having  disobeyed 
their  commands. 

5.  It  no\^  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the  king,  who  liad  been 
sent  by  the  army  a  prisoner  to  Hampton  Court ;  from  whence  he 
attempted  to  escape,  but  Avas  once  more  made  prisoner  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  confined  in  Gansbroob  Castle. 

G.  While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the  parlia- 
ment, new  modelled  as  it  was  by  the  ai^y,  was  every  day  growing 
more  feeble  and  factious.  He  still,  therefore,  continued  to  negociate 
with  the  parliament  for  settling  the  unspeakal)Ie  calamities  of  the 
kingdom.  The  parliament  saw  no  other  method  of  destroying  the 
military  pow^  than  to  depress  it  by  the  kingly;  and  frequent  pro- 
posals for  an«accommodation  passed  between  the  captive  king  and 
the  commons. 

7,  But  it  was  now  loo  late ;  their  power  was  soon  totally  to  ex- 
pire; for  the  rebellious  army,  crowned  with  success,  was  returned 
from  the  destruction  of  their  enemies;  and  sensible  of  their  own 
power,  with  furious  remonstrances  began  to  (^mand  vengeance  on 
their  king.  At  the  same  time  they  advanced  to  Windsor ;  and  send- 
ing an  officer  to  seize  the  king's  person,  where  he  was  lately  sent 
under  confinement,  they  conveyed  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  in  Hampshire, 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  8.  The  commons,  however,  though 
destitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing,  had  still  courage  to  resist,  and 
attempted,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  army,  to  dose,  their  treaty  with 
the  king.  But  the  next  day  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regi- 
ments blockaded  the  house,  seized  in  the  passage  forty-one  members 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low  room  belonging  to 
the  house,  that  passed  by  the  denomination  of  hell.  9.  About  a 
hundred  and  sixty  members  more  were  excluded ;  and  none  were 
allowed  to  enter  but^he  most  furious  and  determined  of  the  inde- 
pendents, in  all  not  exceeding  sixty.  This  atrocious  invasion  of  the 
parliamentary  rights  commonly  passed  by  the  name  of  Pride's  Purge, 
and  the  remaining  members  were  called  the  Rump.  These  soon 
voted  that  the  transactions  of  the  house  a  few  days  before  were  en- 
tirely illegal,  and  that  their  general's  conduct  was  just  and  necessary. 

10.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  cliarge  against  the 
Icing;  and  a  vote  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war 
against  his  parliament.  A  high  court  of  justice  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, to  try  his  majesty  for  this  new-invented  treason. 

11.  Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  commanded  to 
conduct  the  king  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  and  from  thence  to 
London.  His  afflicted  subjects,  who  ran  to  have  a  sight  of  their  so- 
vereign, were  greatly  affected  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his 
fa^e  and  person.  He  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ;  his  hair  was 
become  venerably  grey,  rather  by  the  pressure  of  anxiety  than  the 
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hand  of  Time;  while  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  mtefortime 
decay.    13.  Thus  he  stood  a  solitary  figure  of  majesty  in  diatri 
which  even  his  adversaries  could  not  behold  witheut  reverence 
compassion.   He  had  been  long  attended  only  by  an  old 
servant,  whose  name  was  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  eiUld  only 
plore  his  master's  fate,  witJk>ut  being  able  to  revenge  his  caul 
13«  All  the  exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty  Were  now  withdraw 
and  his  new  attendants  had  oadiers  to  serve  him  without  ceremoi 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  reserved  for  the  same  punishmt 
with  his  master,  having  flkve  to  take  a  last  farewell  as  he  depart 
from  Windsor,  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  cryins  out, 
dear  master  1 "   14.  The  unhappy  motiarch  raiiKed  him  up,  and,  ei 
bracing  him  tenderly,  replied,  while  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
have  indeed  been  a  dear  master  to  you.**    These  vrSte  severe  < 
tresses ;  however,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  fels  adversaj 
would  bring  him  to  a  formal  trial ;  but  he  every  moment  expected 
be  dispatched  by  private  assassination.     '*  I 

15.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth  of  January  was  spent  i^ 
making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The  court  of  justic^ 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons,  named  by  the  com^ 
mons;  but  of  these  never  abovi^«eventy  sat  upon  the  trial.  Iht 
members  were  chiefly  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  most  of  them  of  very  mean  birth,  together  with  some  of  l}}( 
lower  house,  and  a  few  citizens  of  London.  Bradsbaw,  a  lawyer, 
was  chosen  president ;  Coke  was  appointed  solicitor  for  tlie  people 
of  England ;  Dorislaifs,  Steele,  and  Aske,  were  named  asststante. 
The  court  sat  in  Westminster-hall. 

16.  The  king  was  now  conducted  from  Windsor  to  St.  James's 
and  the  next  day  was  brought  before  the  high  court  to  take  lii! 
trial.  When  he  was  brought  forward,  he  was  conducted  by  tb( 
mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar.  Though  long  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criiglial,  he  stltl  sustainec 
the  dignity  of  a  king ;  he  surveyed  the  fhembers  of  Ue  oouil  wttt 
a  stern  and  haughty  air;  and,  wiUiout  moving  his  nal,  sat  down 
while  the  members  also  were  covered'.  17.  His  Charge  Was  tbet 
read  by  \fie  solicitor,  accusing  him  of  having  been  the  cause  of  al 
the  bloodshed  which  followed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war: 
at  that  part  of  the  charge  he  could  not  suppress  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  After  his  diarge  was  finished,  Bradsba>f 
directed  his  discourse  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  court  ex- 
pected his  answer. 


Questions  for  Exatntnation. 

1.  What  measures  were  pursued  by  tlie  majorily  of  the  house  of  coiniiioaf 

2.  How  were  ibey  received  by  the  army  ? 

3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  remaining  members  ^ 


Fac  simile,  of  a  prinl  in  Kalson's  Deport  or  Die  Irial  IGSt. 
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4.  To  whom  was  the  eommand  of  ihe  Tower  giren  ? 

5.  Did  not  the  king  escape  from  his  place  of  conflneraent  ? 
Where  was  he  taken  ? 

6.  Did  he  continue  to  negociate  with  the  parliament? 
7—9.  Describe  the  conduct  of  the  army  on  this  occasion. 

If,  12.  What  was  now  the  appearance  of  the  king  ? 

13.  What  passed  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ? 

15.  How  many  persons  sat  on  the  king's  trial  ? 

16.  Who  were  the  chief  ? 

17.  What  was  his  behaviour  on  his  trial  ? 
What  was  the  charge  alleged  against  him? 


SECTION  VII. 

''  Nor  agonies,  nor  livid  leatb,  disgrace 
The  sacred  features  of  the  monarch's  face; 
In  the  cold  visage,  mournfully  serene. 
The  same  indignant  majesty  is  seen."— Rowe's  Lccan. 

3.  Del'egated, /)j;.-f.  eommiuioned,  appointed,    t    16.  Oeorge,j.aflffur6  of  St.  Georye  onhone- 
«■  Jorodlc'tion,  s.  authority,  power.  |  baek,  worn  by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

1.  (A.D.  1648.)  The  king,  with  great|ttnp«r,  entered  upon  his 
defence,  by  denying  the  authority  of  flBcourt.  He  represented, 
that,  having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  his  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  having  finished  almost  every  article,  he  expected  a 
different  Irealmenl  from  that  which  he  now  received.  He  perceived, 
he  said,  no  appearance  of  an  upper  house,  which  was  necessary 
to  constitute  a  just  tribunal.  2.  That  he  was  himself  the  king  and 
the  fountain  of  law,  and  consequently,  could  not  be  tried  by  laws 
to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent ;  that  having  been  intrusted 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  would  not  now  betray  them, 
by  recognising  a  power  founded  in  usurpation ;  that  he  was  willing, 
before  a  proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  de- 
fence; but  that  before  then  he  must  decline  any  apology  or  plea  of 
innocence,  lest  he  should  be  considei*fed  as  the  betrayer  of,  and  not 
a  martyr  for,  the  constitution. 

3.  Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  court,  in- 
sisted that  they  had  received  their  power  from  -the  people,  the 
source  of  all  right.  He  pressed  the  prisoner  not  to  decline  the  au- 
thority of  the  court,  which  was  delegated  by  the  commons  of 
England;  and  he  interrupted  and  over-ruled  the  king  in  his  attempts 
to  reply. 

4.  In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before  the 
court,  and  as  often  he  persisted  in  declining  i[&  jurisdietion.  The 
lourlh  and  last  time  he  was  brought  before  this  self-created  tribu- 
'^al,  as  he  was  proceeding  thither,  he  was  insulted  by  the  soldiers 
and  the  mob,  who  exclaimed,  ** Justice!  Justice!  Execution!  Exe- 
cution 1 "  but  he  continued  undaunted.   His  judges,  having  now 
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examined  some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  Icing 
had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces  commissioned  by  parlian 
ment,  pronounced  sentence  against  him. 

6.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances  of  low-bred 
malice,  was  great,  firm,  and  equal :  in  going  through  the  hall,  the 
soldiers  and  rabble  were  again  instigated  to  cry  out,  ''  Justice  and 
Execution !  *'  They  reviled  him  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches. 
Among  other  insults,  one  miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  the  face  of 
his  sovereign.  He  patiently  bore  their  insolence.  **  Poor  souls," 
cried  he,  "  they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for 
sixpence."  6.  Those  of  the  populace  who  still  retained  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  expressed  their  sorrow  in  sighs  and  tears.  A  soldier, 
more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  could  not  help  imploring  a 
blessing  upon  his  royal  head.  An  oflicer,  overhearing  him,  struck 
the  honest  sentinel  to  the  groilbd,  before  the  king,  who  could  not 
helQ  saying  that  the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence. 

7.  After  returning  from  this  solemn  mockery  of  justice,  the 
unhappy  monarch  petitioned  the  house  for  permission  to  see  his 
children,  and  desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 
to  assist  in  his  private  devotions.  Both  requests  were  immediately 
granted  :  and  three  dayswere  allowed  to  prepare  for  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  This  i|Mval  was  spent  by  Charles  in  the  exercises 
of  devotion,  and  in  administering  consolation  to  his  unhappy  family. 
8.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  French  and  Dutch  aml)as- 
sadors  vainly  interceded  in  his  behalf;  and  the  Scots,  who  had  set 
the  first  example  of  resistance  to  his  authority,  now  remouslraled 
against  the  violence  offered  to  his  person  and  dignity.  9.  After  hl^ 
condemnation,  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  wrote  the  most 
pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament;  but  nothing  could  divert  the 
stern  regicides  from  their  atrocious  design. 

10.  The  king  was  confined  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  but  the 
place  selected  for  erecting  the  scaffold  was  the  street  before  the 
palace  of  Whitehall.  11.  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  he  rose 
early;  and  having  spent  some  time  in  private  devotion,  receiveii 
the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  bishop  Juxon;  he  was  then  con- 
ducted on  foot  through  the  park  to  Whitehall,  and  partook  of  some 
slight  refreshment;  after  a  brief  delay  he  advanced  to  the  place  of 
execution,  attended  still  by  his  friend  and  servant  Dr.  Juxon,  wlio 
used  every  exertion  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  his  unfortunate 
master.  12.  The  scaffold,  which  was  covered  with  black,  was 
guarded  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Tomlinson,  and  under  it  were  to  be  seen  a  block,  the  axe,  and  two 
executioners  in  masks.  The  people,  in  immense  crowds,  stood  al  a 
great  distance,  in  dreadful  expectation  of  the  event.  The  king  sur- 
veyed all  these  solemn  preparations  with  calm  composure ;  and  as 
he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  distance,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons  who  stood  around  him.  13. 
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He  there  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  war;  and 
observed,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  after  the  parliament  had 
shown  him  the  example.  That  he  had  no  other  object  in  his  warlilce 
preparations  than  to  preserve  that  authority  entire,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors ;  but,  though  innocent  towards 
his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes 
of  his  Maker.  14.  He  owned  that  he  was  justly  punished  for  having 
consented  to  the  execution  of  an  unjust  sentence  upon  the  earl  of 
Strafford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies ;  exhorted  the  people  to  return 
to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his  son  as  his  successor;  and 
signed  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  professed  in  the 
church  of  England.— So  strong  was  the  impression  his  dying  words 
made  upon  the  few  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tomlinson 
himself,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed,  acknowledged  him- 
self a  convert. 

15.  While  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  bishop  Juxon 

called  out  to  him,  **  lliere  is,  Sir,  but  one  stage   more,  which, 

though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.— It  will 

soon  carry  you  a  great  way.— It  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven, 

and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you 

hasten,  a  crown  of  glory."  16.  '*  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  a 

corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  vrtiere  no  disturbance  can 

have  place.  " — "  You  exchange,"  replied  the  bishop,  *•  a  temporal 

for  an  eternal  crown ;  a  good  exchange  ! "  Charles,  having  taken  off 

his  cloak,  delivered  his  George  to  the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word, 

"Remember  1"— Then  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and  stretching 

out  his  Iiands  as  a  signal,  one  of  the  executioners  severed  his  head 

from  his  body  at  a  blow ;  while  the  other,  holding  it  up,  exclaimed, 

"This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!"   17.  The  spectators  tflfttified  their 

horror  of  the  sad  spectacle  in  sighs,  tears,  and  lamentations ;  the 

tide  of  their  duty  and  affection  began  to  return ;  and  each  blamed 

himself  either  with  active  disloyalty  to  his  king,  or  a  passive  com- 

i>liance  with  his  destroyers. 

18.  Charles  was  executed  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  robust, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  visage  was  pleasing,  but  melancholy ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  continued  troubles  in  which  he  was 
inv(>tved  might  have  made  that  impression  on  his  countenance.  As 
for  his  character,  the  reader  will  deduce  it,  with  more  precision 
and  satisfaction  to  himself,  from  the  detail  of  his  conduct  than  from 
any  summary  given  of  it  by  the  historian. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

^'^-  What  did  the  king  urge  in  his  defence  ? 

3>  What  was  the  answer  of  Bradshaw  ? 

*•  What  treatment  did  he  receive  from  the  soldiers? 
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(.  Wilt  wbil  patlaBEs  dM  he  bur  ihdr  rcprMcheiF  ind  wbit  was  h 


ic  place  ot  the  king's  eiecuUon ! 

Id  he  >a]  id  bis  address  lo  the  prapirr? 

inTersatlon  pasapd  bcivcen  lb:-  king  and  bisbop  Juion? 

I  had  hlB  Meoullon  on  llie  iniiidB  of  thi^  peoplBf 

Id  Chirlei  reign? 

COHTEMPORAHY    SOVEREIGNS. 


of  the  Tarla. 
■th  IV. 


Emptrort  ef  Gtmanii. 


Mabomel  IV,    .   .  IM 

King!  of  Franee. 
Louis  XIII.    ...  163 
L«ul>  XIV.    ...    164 

EMINBMT  PEBSOHS. 


Philip  IV.  .    . 
Partagat  m 
Ji*o  IV ' .    . 


>pLlud.  Earl  n(  SlriHttrd.  John  Bampden.  Luclui  Gary,  iord 
Falkland.  Harry  Cary,  lord  Falkland.  H.  Montague,  earl  of  Mtncbeswr. 
R.  Gretille,  lord  Brooke.  Lord-keeper  Lilllelon.  Arthur,  lord  Capel..  Lord 
Edward  Herbert,  of  Cbcrbur).  G,  Stanley,  earl  of  Uerhj.  J,  Di^by,  eitl  of 
BritlDl.  Ulicke  de  Burgh,  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and  carl  olSI.  Albaa't. 
Henry  Carey,  earl  of  Monmoulh.  Hildojay  Fane,  earl  of  Weslmoreland. 
E.  Somerset,  marquis  or  Worcester. 


iff  ibe  Spanish  yoke,  and  elvct«d  John,  duke  o( 
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THE  COHMOrtWEALTH. 
SECTION  1. 


id  UidukIi  latreplil,  lage."— Eckktoh. 


)■  (A.D.  1649.)  CnoawELL,  who  bad  secretly  solictled  and-  cot)- 
Wved  Uie  king's  deatli,  now  began  to  feel  wialies  to  which  he  had 
IWD  hitherto  a  etranger.  His  prospects  widening  as  he  roM,  his 
fint  principles  of  liberty  were  all  lost  Id  the  unbounded  stretch  of 
power  thai  lay  before  liim. 

i.  Having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  (n  Ireland,  he 
proMcuted  the  war  in  thai  kingdom  with  his  usual  sueoess.  He  had 
iDcombat  against  the  royallst«,  Commanded  by  Ihedukeof  Ormand, 
and  the  native  Irish,  led  on  by  O'Neal.  But  such  ll)-coDneeted  and 
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barbarous  troops  could  give  very  Utile  opposition  to  Cromweirs 
more  numerous  forces,  conducted  by  such  a  general,  and  emboldened 
by  long  success.  He  soon  overran  the  whole  country  :  and,  after 
some  time,  all  the  towns  revolted  in  his  favour,  and  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  3.  But,  in  these  conquests,  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  actions,  there  appeared  a  brutal  ferocity,  that  would  tarnish 
the  most  heroic  valour.  In  order  to  intimidate  the  natives  froin 
defending  their  towns,  he,  with  a  barbarous  policy,  put  every  gar- 
rison, that  made  any  resistance,  to  the  sword. 

4.  After  his  return  to  England,  upon  taking  his  seat,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  mouth  of  tlie  speaker,  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  done  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  upon  choosing  a  general  for  conducting  the 
war  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  espoused  the  royal  causei^and 
placed  young  Charles,  the  son  of  their  late  monarch,  on  the  throne. 
Fairfax  refusing  this  command  upon  principle,  as  he  had  all  along 
declined  opposing  the  presbyterians,  the  command  necessarily  de- 

.  volved  upon  Cromwell,  who  boldly  set  forward  for  Scotland,  al  tiie 
head  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

5.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  invited  over  their 
wretched  king  to  be  a  prisoner,  not  a  ruler  among  tliem,  prepared 
to  meet  the  invasion.  A.D.  iG50.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  they, 
though  double  the  number  of  the  English,  were  soon  put  to  flight, 
and  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  while  Cromwell  'did  not  lose 
above  forty  men  in  all. 

6.  In  this  terrible  exigence  young  Charles  embraced  a  resolution 
worthy  a  prince  who  was  willing  to  hazard  all  for  empire.  Observing 
that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  resolved  immediately  to 
marcli  into  that  country,  where  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  I)y 
all  the  royalists  in  lliat  part  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  But  he  soon  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
increasing  his  army.  The  Scots,  terrified  at  llie  prospect  of  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  fell  from  him  in  great  numbers.  The 
English,  affrighted  at  the  name  of  his  opponent,  dreaded  to  join* 
him ;  but  his  morltfi cations  were  still  more  increased  as  he  arrived 
at  Worcester,  when  informed  that  Cromwell  was  marching  wilh 
hasty  strides  from  Scotland,  with  an  army  increased  to  forty  thou- 
sand men.  8.  The  news  had  scarcely  arrived,  when' that  active 
general  himself  appeared ;  and,  falling  upon  the  town  on  aH  sides, 
broke  in  upon  the  disordered  royalists.  Tlie  streets  were  strewed 
with  slaughter ;  the  whole  Scots  army  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners;  and  the  king  himself,  having  given  many  proofs  of  per- 
sonal valour,  was  obliged  to  fly. 

9.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  adventures  more  romantic, 
or  distress  more  severe,  than  those  which  attended  the  young  king's 
flight  from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  After  various  escapes,  and  one- 
and-forty  days*  concealment,  he  landed  safely  at  Fescamp,  in  Nor- 
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Q  baviDg,  at  different 


Boscobcl  and  ihe  Hojal  Oak. 

'  The  parliculara  of  Charles's  eieap«,  after  the  battle  of  Woreealer.  arc 
inilj  interesting.  He  left  the  fatal  scene  o(  action,  accompaiileil  bj  Uie  dukr 
«I  Buckineham.  the  earls  of  Derb]  anil  Lauderdale,  Ihc  lords  Tolbot,  Vi'W- 
mot.  and  Uflj  horse,  aod.  without  baltii^.  arrived  at  White-ladies.  Iwcnl)- 
liie  miles  from  Worcester,  al  Sve  o'clock  In  the  morning.  1  here  he  Ihaimhl 
it  best  for  bis  safely  lo  separate  from  his  eompanians,  and  without  intruiiling 

iahahlied  hj  one  Penderell,  a  farmer,  whose  fidelity  remained  unshaken, 
<h«iigh  death  was  denounced  anainsl  all  who  concealed  the  king,  anda  ureal 
mird  promised  lo  an]  one  who  sbould  betray  him,  Penderell.  and  Iris  fiiur 
ttBiliers.  haling  clothed  ihe  king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  led  him  into  lh<' 
neighbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  into  his  hand,  and  employed  IhemflHtes  in 
cutting  Carols  with  him.  For  belter  concealment  he  mounted  upon  an  nak, 
•here  he  sheltered  himself  among  the  hranches  and  leaves  for  iwenij-fuur 
kours.  There  he  saw  seieral  soldiers  passing  by  in  search  of  him.  This  Irer 
m  afterwards  called  the  royal  oak,  toll  for  many  yrin  was  regarded  by  Ibr 
MigbbDurhaod  with  {real  leneralion.  Thence  be  patted  with  inminenl 
tan^  from  one  callage  to  another,  lerlingaH  ihe  larielinof  fainine.faii^ue, 
iDil  pain,  till  be  reached  ibe  haute  of  Mr,  Ijne.  a  genileman  of  good  repuia- 
Lion  and  fortuue  [n  Staffordshire-  In  Ibis  slalion  Ihe  king  remained  many 
i>ji  inquielaod  secnrii}.  Thence  he  went  la  one  of  Mr.  Ijoe's  ri-lation*. 
lark;  bat  Inding  thai  ■<■ 

«  diseoTered  aod  »mtit4 
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10.  In  the  mean  time»  Cromwell,  crowned  with  suooesft,  retiiraed 

in  triumph  to  London,  wliere  he  was  met  hy  the  speaker  of  thoi 
house,  accompanied  hy  tlie  msPf  or  of  London,  and  the  magistrates, 
in  all  their  formalities.  His  first  care  was  to  take  advantage  of  his 
late  success  by  depressing  the  Scots,  who  had  lo  lately  withstood 
the  worl^  of  tlie  Gospel,  as  he  called  it.  U.  An  act  was  passed  for 
abolishing  royalty  in  Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom,  as  a 
conquered  province,  to  the  English  commonwealth,  U  was  em- 
powered, however,  to  send  some  members  to  the  Engliih  parlia- 
ment. Judges  v^ere  appointed  to  distribute  justice  i  and  the  people 
of  that  country,  now  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
were  not  much  dissatisfied  with  their  present  government.  The 
prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was  left  by  Cromwell  lo  complete 
their  subjugation,  served  much  to  reccyacile  the  minds  of  the  people, 
harassed  with « dissensions,  of  which  they  never  woU  understood 
the  cause.  • 

12.  In  this  manner,  the  English  paBllamenl,  by  the  means  of 
Cromwell,  spread  their  uncontested  authority  over  all  the  Britisii 
dominions.  Iieland  was  totally  subdued  by  Ireton  and  Ludlow. 
All  the  settlements  in  America,  that  had  declared  for  the  royal 
cause,  were  obliged  to  submit :  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the 

disguises,  in  every  step  was  exposed  to  imminent  dangers,  and  received  daily 
proofs  or  uncorrupted  fidelity.  A  Utile  bark  was  at  last  founded  iit  Bright- 
iielmstone,  (at  that  time  a  small  fishing  town  in  Sussex,  but  now  a  place  of 
considerable  magnitude  and  opulence,)  where  bis  majesty  embarked,  and 
safely  arrived  at  Fescamp,  in  Pformandy,  October  22d. 

The  above  engraving  represents  the  house  at  Boscobel  in  the  distance, 
and,  in  the  front,  the  Royal  Oak.  The  following  inscription  was  engraved  in 
bronze,  and  placed  on  the  wall  which  was  rebuilt  in  1787. 


Qneroai  arnica  Jovi. 

PeliciBsimam  hano  arborem,  quani  In 

Asylnm  Pot«miaBimI  Regis  Carol!  II. 

Dena  Optimna  Maximaa,  p«r  qnetn 

Regea  regnant,  bla.  oreacere  volvit, 

Tam  in  perpetuam  Rei  tantae  Memoriam, 

Qnam  in  apeeimen  flrmaa  ia  RegeaFidei, 

More  cinctam  Poateria  commendant 

Baailiua  et  J  ana 

Pitsherbert. 

Quod  Pietatia  inonumenttim  Jam 

Vetaatate 

OoHapanm  pateniarttm  Tirttttnm  Haaredea, 

Bt  nYiti  in  Prtndpea  Fidei  iEmulatorei, 

In  integrum  retttituerunt 

Baailiua  et  Elisa 

Fttaherbert. 

nil  oal,  Junii  An.  Hum.  Sal. 

MHCOLXXXVII. 


Free  Translation. 

Sacred  to  Jupiter  ia  the  Oak. 
Thia  moat  glorieua  tree,  whiab, 

For  the  asylnm  vt  the 

Most  powerful  King  Gliarlea  II. 

Go<l  the  Greatest  and  the  Best, 

Here  oaoaed  to  flonrtsh, 

Basil  and  Jane 

FitJtherbert 

Have  aurrounded  with  a  wall, 

That  it  may  be 

Sacred  to  posterity, 

Aa  a  perpetual  memorial 

Of  ao  great*  a  King, 

And  a  proof  of  their 

Fidelity  towards  Monarrhs  : 

\l'hich  Monument  of  Piety, 

Now  decayed  through  age, 

la  rebuilt  by 

Basil  and  Eliaabetb 

Fit>hart>art, 

The  Heirs  of  paternal  Tirtoa, 

And  the  emulatgrs  of 

Their  oticeatora  111 

Their  fidvlitj 

Towards  Princes, 

4t)t  Jtttte,  iWt. 
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Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  easily  under  subjection.  Thm  mankind 
law,  with  astonishment,  a  parliament  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy 
obscure  and  illiterate  members  governing  a  great  empire  with 
wianimUy  md  success.  13.  Without  any  aclcnowledged  ntbordina- 
tion^  except  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  thirty-jl^ht,  to  whom 
all  addresses  were  made,  they  levied  armies;*maintained  fleets,  and 
gave  laws  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Europe.  14.  The  finane$i 
''  were  managed  with  economy  and  exactness.  Few  private  persons 
became  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  public :  tlie  revenues  of  the 
crown,  the  lands  of  the  bishops,  and  a  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Uiousand  pounds  each  month,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
meot,  and  gave  vigour  to  all  their  proceed  ings» 


Que$tions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  Cromwell's  ambilion  ? 

2.  Wharsuccess attended  him  in  Ireland? 

3.  What  craelty  tarnished  his  victories? 

4.  Whom  did  the  parliamenl  appoint  lo  the  command  of  the  army  against 

Scotland  ? 

5.  What  was  Cromwell's  success  ? 

6.  What  resolution  did  prince  Charles  embrace? 

7.  What  news  did  the  prince  receive  at  Worcester  7 

8.  What  was  the  ftsuit  of  his  undertaking? 

9.  What  were  his  suflerings  ?  and  how  did  he  escape? 

10.  What  was  Cromwell's  first  care  after  his  return? 

11.  What  act  was  now  passed  respecting  Scotland? 

12— f 4.  What  wag  the  state  of  the  British  empire  at  this  lime? 


SECTION  11. 

'*  An  evil  soul,  producing  Holy  Writ, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  core/'— SuAKSPsAkiE. 

1.  (A.D.  1652.)  The  parliament,  having  thus  reduced  their  native 
dominions  to  perfect  obedience,  next  resolved  to  chastise  the  Dutch, 
who  had  given. but  very  slight  cause  of  complaint.  It  happened  that 
one  doctor  Dorislaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  being  sent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to  Holland,  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party,  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
2.  Some  lime  after,  also,  Mr.  St.  John,  appointed  their  ambassador 
to  that  court,  was  insulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
These  were  thought  motives  sufficient  to  induce  the  commonwealth 
of  England  to  declare  war  against  them.  The  parliament's  chief 
dependence  lay  in  the  activity  and  courage  of  Blake,  their  admiral; 
who,  though  he  had  not  Mibarked  in  naval  command  till  late  in 
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life,  yet  surpassed  all  that  went  before  him  in  courage  and  dex- 
terity. 3.  On  the  oilier  side,  the  Dutch  opposed  to  him  their  famous 
admiral  Van  Tromp,  to  whom  tliey  have  never  since  produced  an 
equal.  Many  were  the  engagements  between  these  cel^braled  ad- 
mirals, and  vaUous  was  their  success.  Sea-flghts,  in  general,  seldom 
prove  decisive;  and  the  vanquished  are  soon  seen  to  niake  head 
against  Ihe  victor.  Several  dreadful  encounters,  therefore,  rather 
served  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  admirals,  than  to  determine 
their  superiority.  4.  The  Dutch,  however,  who  felt  many  greal 
disadvantages  by  the  loss  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  suspension 
of  their  fisheries,  were  willing  to  treat  for  a  peace ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment gave  them  a  v#ry  unfavourable  answer.  It  was  the  policy  of 
that  body  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long  as  they  could ;  rightly 
judging,  that,  while  the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerting  by  sea,  il 
would  diminish  the  power  of  general  Cromwell  by  land,  which 
was  become  very  formidable  to  them. 

5.  This  great  aspirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their  designs; 
and,  from  the  first,  saw  that  they  dreaded  his  growing  power,  and 
wished  its  diminution.  All  his  measures  were  conducted  with  a 
bold  intrepidity  tliat  marked  his  character,  and  he  now  saw  that  il 
was  not  necessary  to  wear  the  mask  of  subordination  any  longer. 
Secure,  therefore,  in  the  attachment  of  tlie  army,  he  resolved  to 
make  another  daring  effort;  and  persuaded  the  officers  to  presenl  a 
petition  for  payment  of  arrears  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  he 
knew  would  be  rejected  by  the  commons  with  disdain.  6.  The  pe- 
tition was  soon  drawn  up  and  presented,  in  which  the  officers,  after 
demanding  their  arrears,  desired  the  parliament  lo  consider  how 
many  years  they  had  sat ;  and  what  professions  they  had  formerly 
made  of  their  intentions  to  new  model  the  house,  and  establish 
freedom  on  the  broadest  basis. 

7.  The  house  was  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of  the  army, 
although  they  had  seen,  but  too  lately,  that  their  own  power  was 
wholly  founded  on  that  very  presumption.  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  act,  ordaining  that  all  persons  who  presented 
such  petitions  for  the  future  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high 
treason.  To  Uiis  the  officers  made  a  very  warm  remonstrance,  andj 
the  parliament  as  angry  a  reply;  while  the  breach  between  thenij 
every  moment  grew  wider.  8.  This  was  what  Cromwell  had  lonfj 
wished,  and  had  long  foreseen.  He  was  sitting  in  the  council  wit! 
his  oflicers,  when  informed  of  the  subject  on  which  the  house  was 
deliberating ;  upon  which  he  rose  up,  in  the  most  seeming  fury,  and 
turning  to  Major  Vernon,  he  cried  out,  that  he  was  compelled  to  do 
a  thing  that  made  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  stand  on  end.  9.  Thei 
hastening  lo  the  house  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  with  Ihe 
marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  countenance,  he  entered. 
Stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  l» 
enter,  the  place  was  immediately  filM  with  armed  men.    Thei 
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addrening  himself  to  Ibe  members;  "  For  shame,"  said  he,  "  get 
jougone.  Give  place  to  honesler  men;  to  tliose  who  will  more 
faillifully  discharge  Iheir  trust.  10.  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament : 
I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament :  the  Lord  has  done 
villi  you."    Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaiming 
against  this  conduct  :    "  Sir  Harry," 
cried  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice,  "  0  \ 
sir  Harry  Vane,  tlie  Lord  deliver  me 
from  sir  Harry  Vane,"  He  then,  in  the 
roarsest  and  most  violent  manner,  re- 
proached   many  of  the  members,  by 
name,  with  their  vices.    "  It  Is  you," 
continued  lie,  "  that  have  forced  me 
n|ian  Ibis.    II.  1  have  sought  Uie  Lord 
Diglil  and  day,  thai  be  would  rather  slay 
me  than  put  me  upon  this  work." — 
Tlien  pointing  lo  the  mace — "Take  sir  iiarri  Vunr 

anay,"  cried  he,  "  tliat  bauble."  Afler  whicli,  turning  out  all  the 
members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the  doors  lo  be  locked, 
and,  putting  Ibe  key  in  his  pockel,  returned  to  Wliileball. 

12.  The  persons  selected  forhisnext  parliament  were  the  lowest, 
meanest,  and  the  most  ignorant  among  the  citizens,  and  the  very 
(trt^  of  the  fanatics.  He  was  well  apprised,  that,  during  the  admi- 
nyralion  of  such  a  group  of  characters  he  alone  must  govern,  or 
lital  they  must  soon  throw  up  Ihe  reins  of  government,  which  lliey 
nere  unqualilied  lo  guide.  Accordingly,  their  practice  juslilled  his 
sagacity.  Oneof  them  particularly,  who  was  caUed  Praise  Cod  Bare- 
tone,  a  canting  leather- seller,  gave  his  name  to  this  old  assembly, 
and  it  was  called  Bareboue's  parliament. 

13.  The  very  vulgar  now  began  lo  exclaim  against  so  foolish  a 
legislature ;  and  they  themselves  seemed  not  insensible  of  the  ridi- 
cule which  every  day  was  thrown  out  against  Ibem.  Accordingly, 
liy  concert,  Ihey  met  earlier  than  the  rest  of  their  fralernily,  and 
observing  to  each  olher  lliat  Ibis  parliament  had  sat  long  eimuifli, 
Ibey  hastened  lo  (Iromwell,  wilb  Rouse  Ibeir  speaker,  al  ttieir  head. 
and  into  his  hands  they  resigned  the  authority  wilh  whicli  he  hud 
invested  them. 

Qu«ttions  for  Examiimtion. 

I.  What  circumsunces  produced  a  war  wllli  Ihe  Uulch; 

'J.  On  nlial  admiral  did  ibe  Kugiish  place  their  chief  dependi^ncc  .' 

3.  To  whom  was  Blake  opposed .' 

i.  Whil  was  Ihe  result  of  Iho  war.' 

i.  What  petition  did  Cromwetl  persuade  the  ollicEra  lo  present ! 

I.  In  what  manner  did  the  parliament  receive  Ihepelitiuii.' 

1—11.  Relate  ilie  particulars  of  this  dispute,  audits  result. 
I'i-  U(  wbom  was  the  neit  parliament  composed?  and  what  was  it  called.'   ■ 
■9.  To  whom  did  they  resign  their  auHiorllj  ? 
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SECTION  III. 

**  EsUblitbed  violence,  and  lawless  might, 
Avowed  and  hallowed  by  ihe  name  of  righl." — Rowe'a  Locan. 


8.  N«th'erlan4tt  «r  t«ov  Conntriet,  s.  a  Ur^e 

countrjr  of  Europe,  anciently  called  Gal- 
lia Belgica. 

9.  Meditfrra'nean,    f.   the  name   of  the  sea 

between  Aaia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
10.  Lefflumi',  t.  a  tea  port  tovn  of  Ital^,  in 
tha  Dvli7  of  TuMany. 
Algian',  #.  a  Rtmnir  town,  and  capital  of 
tha  Mma  name  in  Barbary. 


11.  Tn'nis,   s.  a   large    city   of   Barbar;,  is 

Africa. 
19.  Galia'ri«B,  s,    a    group  of  i«Ia&d«  in  (he 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
18.  HispAuio'la,  9.  an  iilaad  in  tbe  West  In- 

dieii 
Jamai'ca,  s.  an  island  in  tbe  West  Ii]<li«.->, 

diseorered  by  Colnmbiu,  in  1494. 
15.  Enthu'siasm,  t.  heat  of  imagrination. 


1.  (AtD.  1653.}  Cromwell  accepted  their  resig^nation  with  plea- 
sure :  but  being  lold  that  some  of  the  members  were  refractory,  he 
sent  Colonel  White  to  clear  the  house  of  such  as  ventured  to  remain 
there.  They  had  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  that  llie 
colonel  had  arrived ;  and  being  asked  by  the  colonel  what  they  did 
there,  Moyer  replied  very  gravely,  that  they  were  seeking  the  Lord. 
"Then  may  you  go  elsewhere,"  cried  White;  "  for  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  the  Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many  years." 

2.  This  shadow  of  a  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  officers,  by 
their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  protector  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England.  He  was  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  Highness; 
and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Thus  an  obscure  and  vulgar  man,  at  the  age  of  fiHy- 
three,  rose  to  unbounded  power  :  first  by  following  small  evenU 
in  his  favour,  and  at  length  by  directing  great  ones. 

3.  Cromwell  chose  his  council  from  among  his  officers,  who  liad 
been  the  companions  of  his  dangers  and  his  victories,  to  eacli  of 
whom  he  assigned  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He 
took  care  to  have  his  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  depended  for 
support,  paid  a  month  in  advance ;  the  magazines  were  also  well 
provided,  and  the  public  treasure  managed  with  frugality  and  care; 
while  his  activity,  vigilance,  and  resolution  were  such,  tliat  he 
discovered  every  conspiracy  against  his  person,  and  every  plot  for 
an  insurrection  before  they  took  effect. 

4.  His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes  were 
by  no  means  political,  yet  well  corresponded  with  his  character, 
and  for  a  while  were  attended  with  success.  The  Dutch,  having  been 
humbled  by  repeated  defeats,  and  totally  abridged  of  their  com-^ 
mercial  concerns,  were  obliged  at  last  to  sue  for  peace,  whicli  liei 
gave  tliem  upon  terms  rather  too  favourable.  5.  He  insisted  upon 
their  paying  deference  lo  the  British  flag ;  he  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  to  pay  eighty-five  thousawl 
pounds,  as  an  indemniflcalion  for  former  expenses;  and  lo  restore 
tlie  English  East  India  Company  a  part  of  those  dominions,  of  which 
they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reigli 
in  that  distant  part  of  the  world. 
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6.  fle  was  not  less  saccessftil  in  his  negociatlons  with  the  court 
of  France.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
were  conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay  deference  to  the  Pro- 
lector;  and  desirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence, 
submitted  to  Cromwell's  imperious  character,  and  thus  procured 
ends  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

7.  The  court  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endeavours  to 
gain  his  friendship,  but  was  not  so  successful.  This  vast  monarcliy, 
whicli,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  threatened  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  was  now  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  defend 
iteelf.  Cromwell,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of  foreign  politics, 
still  continued  to  regard  its  power  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and 
came  into  an  association  with  France  to  depress  it  still  more.  8.  He 
lent  that  court  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  attack  the  Spanisli 
dominions  in  the  Netherlands;  and  upon  obtaining  a  signal  victory 
^^  his  assistance  at  Dunes,  the  French  put  Dunkirk,  which  they  had 
just  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  into  his  hands,  as  a  reward  for  his 
attachment. 

9'  But  it  was  by  sea  that  he  humbled  the  power  of  Spain  with 
still  more  effectual  success.  Blake,  who  had  long  made  himself  for- 
midable to  the  Dutch,  and  whose  fame  was  spread  over  Europe, 
now  became  still  more  dreadful  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  sailed 
with  a  fleet  into  tttfc  JHediterranean^  whither,  since  the  lime  of  the 
crusades,  no  English  fleet  had  ever  ventured  to  advance.  He  there 
conquered  all  that  dared  to  oppose  him.  10.  Casting  anchor  before 
^ghorn,  he  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  some  injuries 
^hich  the  English  commerce  liad  suffered  from  the  duke  of  Tus- 
''^ny.  He  next  sailed  to  Algiers^  and  compelled  the  Dey  to  make 
peace,  and  to  restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  further  injuring 
Ibe  English.  11.  A.D.  1655.  He  then  went  to  Tunis,  and,  having 
niade  the  same  demands,  was  desired  by  the  Dey  of  that  place  to 
'oolfat  the  two  castles,  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost. 
I^iake showed  him  that  he  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  challenge; 
he  entered  that  harbour,  burnt  tlie  shipping  there,  and  then  sailed  out 
triumphantly  to  pursue  his  voyage.  At  Cadiz  he  look  two  galleons, 
l^alued  at  nearly  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  12.  At  the  Canaries 
'le  burned  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  ships ;  and  returning  home  to 
England,  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  noble  actions,  as  he  came  wilhin 
J'ghl  of  his  native  country  he  expired.  This  gallant  man,  though  he 
•ought  for  an  usurper,  was  yet  adverse  to  his  cause ;  he  was  a  zealous 
republican  in  principle,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  his  country,  not 
to  establish  a  tyrant.  "It  is  still  our  duty,''  he  would  say  to  the 
seamen,  "  to  fight  for  our  country,  into  whatever  hands  the  govern- 
•nenlmay  fall." 

13.  At  the  same  time  that  Blake's  expeditions  were  going  forward, 
tee  was  another  carried  on  under  Ihe  command  of  admirals  Penn 
^^  Venables,  with  about  four  thotfiiijld  land  forces,  to  attack  ihe 
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island  of  Hispaniola.  Failing,  however,  in  this,  and  being  driTen 
off  the  place  by  the  Spaniards,  they  steered  to  Jamaica,  which  wa^ 
surrendered  to  them  without  a  blow.  So  little  was  thought  of  thei 
importance  of  this  conquest,  that  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
Penn  and  Venables  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  their  failure  in  the 
principal  object  of  their  expedition. 

14.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  GromwelPs  situation  was  at 
that  time  enviable.  Perhaps  no  situation,  however  mean  or  loaded 
with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  distressing  than  his,  at  the 
time  the  nation  were  loading  him  with  congratulations  and 
addresses.  He  had  by  this  time  rendered  himself  hateful  to  every 
party ;  and  he  owed  his  safety  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence 
of  each  other.  15.  His  arts  of  dissimulation  had  been  long  exhausted  ; 
none  could  now  be  deceived  by  them,  those  of  his  own  party  and 
principles  disdained  the  use  to  which  he  had  converted  his  zeal  and 
professions.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  talten 
from  common  life,  he  had  begun  with  being  a  dupe  to  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  ended  with  being  a  sharper. 

16.  The  whole  nation  silently  detested  his  administration;  but  he 
had  not  still  been  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  if  he 
could  have  found  domestic  consolation.  Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law, 
actuated  with  the  wildest  zeal,  detested  that  character  which  could 
use  religious  professions  for  the  purposes  of  temyii^ral  advancement. 
17.  His  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  repub- 
lican principles  so  vehemently,  that  she  could  not  behold  even 
her  own  father  entrusted  with  uncontrollable  power.  His  other 
daughters  were  no  less  sanguine  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause;  but, 
above  all,  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  favourite  daughter,  upon  her  deatli- 
bed,  is  said  to  have  upbraided  him  with  all  those  crimes  that  had 
led  him  to  trample  on  the  throne. 

18.  Every  hour  added  some  new  disquietude.  Lord  Fairfax,  sir 
William  Waller,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  presbyterians,  had 
secretly  entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy  him.  His  adminis- 
tration, so  expensive  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  exhausted  his 
revenue,  and  he  was  left  considerably  in  debt.  19.  One  conspiracy 
was  no  sooner  detected,  than  another  rose  from  its  ruins :  and,  to 
increase  the  calamity,  he  was  now  taught,  upon  reasoning  prin- 
ciples, that  his  death  was  not  only  desirable,  but  his  assassination 
would  be  meritorious.  A  book  was  published  by  colonel  Titus,  a 
man  who  had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  cause,  entitled,  "  Killing 
no  Murder. "  20.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  came  forth  at  that  time, 
or  perliaps  of  those,  that  have  since  appeared,  this  was  the  most 
^lo^ent  and  masterly.  '*  Shall  we,"  said  this  popular  declaimer, 
**  who  would  not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us,  tamely  stand  to  he 
devoured  by  the  wolf?"  Cromwell  read  this  spirited  treatise,  ami 
wai»  never  B^ffn  to  smile  more. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Mention  what  followed  the  resignation  of  ibis  parliament. 

2.  What  important  events  succeeded? 

3—5.  What  were  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell  ? 
6,  7.  In  what  manner  did  he  act  towards  France  and  Spain  ? 
9—12.  Relate  the  bold  and  successful  enterprises  of  admiral  Blake- 
t3.  What  other  admirals  did  Cromwell  employ  ?  and  wiih  what  success  ? 
14,  15.  What  was  Cromwell's  situation  at  this  time:* 
16,  17.  What  were  his  domestic  troubles? 
18.  Who  entered  into  an  engagement  to  destroy  him  ? 
19-  What  effect  had  the  pamphlet  written  by  colonel  Titus  on  him? 


SECTION  IV. 

*'  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc."— Johnson. 


3  Abdiea'tioin,  *.  th«  act  of  retifpamg,  qait- 
lang. 
Exalta'tiun,  s.  eleTation,  emineiiM. 


10.  TaeitDr'nity,  s.  habitual  silence,  ro<iervtf. 
f  of  Brabant. 
s.  religious  phrenay. 


14.  Bre'da,  s.  &  city  of  Brabant. 
18.  Fanat'icistff, 


1.  (A.D.  1658.)  All  peace  was  now  for  ever  banished  from  his 
mind ;  and  he  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his 
former  peace  was  only  an  inlet  to  fresh  inquietudes.  The  fears  of 
assassination  haunted  him  in  all  his  walks,  and  were  perpetually 
present  in  his  imagination.  He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and 
always  kept  pistols  in  his  pockets.  2.  His  aspect  was  clouded  by  a 
settled  gloom;  and  he  regarded  every  stranger  with  a  glance  of 
timid  suspicion.  He  always  travelled  with  hurry,  and  was  ever 
attended  by  a  numerous  guard.  He  never  returned  from  any  place 
by  the  road  he  went;  and  seldom  slept  above  three  nights  together 
in  the  same  chamber.  Society  terrified  him,  as  there  he  might  meet 
an  enemy ;  solitude  was  terrible,  as  he  was  there  unguarded  by 
every  friend. 

3.  A  tertian  ague  came  kindly  at  last  to  deliver  him  from  this  life 
of  horror  and  anxiety.  For  the  space  of  a  week  no  dangerous 
symptoms  appeared ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  he  was  able  to 
walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increased,  and  he  became  delirious. 
He  was  just  able  to  answer  yes  to  the  demand,  whether  his  son 
Richard  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  died  on  the  third 
day  of  September,  the  very  day  which  he  had  always  considered  as 
the  most  fortunate  of  his  life;  he  was  then  fifly-nine  years  old,  and 
had  usurped  the  government  nine  years. 
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4.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  diffe- 
rence of  interests  after  the  death  of  ibe 
usurper,  the  influence  of  his  name  was  still 
sufficienl  lo  gel  Ricliard,  his  son,  proclaimed 
protector  in  hi*  room.  But  the  amif ,  die- 
contented  with  such  a  leader,  eslablished  a 
meellnj  at  general  Fleetwood's,  which,  as 
he  dwell  at  Wallingrord-house,  was  called 
the  Cabal  of  Wallingford.  The  result  of 
Iheir  deliberation  was  a  remouslraDcc,  llial 
thecommandoriheanDysboulil  be  entrusted 
lo  some  penon  in  whom  iliey  migltt  all  cob- 
nde ;  and  It  was  plainly  given  lo  understand, 
Ptiiliaril  rroraweii,       ihattheyoungproleclorwasnol  that  person. 

6.  Hicliard  wanted  resolution  to  defend  the  title  that  had  heejj 
conferred  upon  him ;  he  soon  signed  his  own  abdication  in  form, 
and  retired  lo  live,  several  years  after  his  resignation,  at  first  on  the 
continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  fortune  at  home.  He 
was  thought  by  the  ignorant  lo  be  unworthy  Uie  happiness  of  lii: 
axaltation;  but  he  knew,  by  bis  irabquillity  in  private,  Ihal  he  had 
made  Ihe  most  Torluaate  exchange  '. 

fi.  The  officers  being  once  more  left  lo  lliemsel?es,  delermined  to 
replace  the  remnant  «f  the  old  parlianieiit  which  had  beheaded  Uie 
liiiig,  and  which  Cromwell  had  so  disgracefully  turned  oul  of  Ihe 

7.  The  rump  parllameDt,  far  that  was  the  name  it  went  by,  being 
now  reinstated,  was  yet  very  vigorous  In  its  atlempU  to  leasen  the 
power  by  wliich  it  was  replaced.— The  officers  of  the  army,  there- 
fore, came  lo  a  resohilion,  usual  enough  in  those  times,  lo  dissolve 
that  assembly  by  which  they  were  so  vehemenlly  opposed.  8. 
Accordingly,  Lambert,  one  of  the  generals,  drew  up  a  chosen  body 
of  troops,  and  placing  them  in  the  streets  which  led  lo  Westminster- 
hall,  wiien  the  speaker,  Lenthall,  proceeded  in  his  carriage  lo  the 

'  While  Riclianl  CroniHi'll  wai  on  his  irarels,  under  an  asaumrd  name,  he 
wiB  Inlroduci'd  lo  the  priuco  of  Gonll.  who,  Miking  of  England,  broke  oul 
into  admirnlion  of  Cromtteil's  courage  and  capaoily  i  "  Bui  m  for  (hit  poor 
piliful  feltan,  Richard,"  said  he,  "  what  has  became  of  him !  Uov  could  ht 
lie  such  a  blacltlicad  as  lo  reap  no  Brealerbenefil  from  all  his  bUicr't  crimrs 
and  successes?  "  Wc  have,  liowcver.  ajiundant  proof  Ihal  Richanl  was  more 
tond  of  llie  BocisI  virlun  llian  of  noisy  faina,  and  jusll]  appntialrd  ilif 
calm  enjDyments  of  retirenieul.  W  bm,  on  asEuming  ihe  Proleclorahip,  our 
of  his  adhcrenis  pressed  him  (o  enirl  mori;  'igour  against  Itie  royallits,  he 
Mid,  "  I  positively  forbid  shedding  Ihe  blood  of  a  single  man  in  my  cium: 
1  would  rather  relinquish  the  poll  1  hold,  than  [Tooeeil  lo  such  unwarrant- 
able cilremilies  ;  I  wish  la  rrliin  roy  lilualioii  no  longer  than  afaall  lie  con- 
listcni  wiih  the  public  good,  and  Ihe  wishes  of  those  1  govern."  Me  extended 
bis  peaceful  and  <|uict  life  to  the  age  of  80,  and  died  in  the  jeat  1113,  tl   tht 
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house,  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  con- 
ducted him  home.  The  other  members  were  likewise  intercepted, 
and  the  army  returned  to  their  quarters  to  observe  a  solemn  fast, 
which  generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 

9.  During  these  transactions,  general  Monk  was  at  the  head  of 
eight  tliousand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  the  distraction  of 
his  native  country  with  but  slender  hopes  of  relieving  it. 

10.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  designs,  it  was  impossible  to 
coyer  them  with  greater  secrecy  than  he  did.  As  soon  as  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
capital,  his  countenance  was  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  contending 
parties.  He  still,  however,  continued  to  march  his  army  towards 
Uie  capital;  the  whole  country  equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  motives, 
and  astonished  at  his  reserve.  But  Monk  continued  his  inflexible 
tacitumUy^  and  at  last  came  to  St.  Alban's,  within  a  few  miles  of 
London. 

U.  He  there  sent  the  rump  parliament,  who  had  resumed  their 
seat,  a  message,  desiring  tliem  to  remove  such  forces  as  remained 
in  London  to  country  quarters.  In  the  mean  time  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  having  passed  votes  for  the  composure  of  the  kingdom, 
dissolved  themselves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  assembling 
a  DOW  parliament. 

12.  As  yet  the  new  parliament  was  not  assembled,  and  no  person 
liad  hitherto  dived  into  the  designs  of  the  general.  (A.D.  1660.)  He 
still  persevered  in  his  reserve ;  and  although  the  calling  of  a  new 
parliament  was  but,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the  king,  yet  his 
expressions  never  once  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  bosom.  Nothing 
but  a  security  of  confidence  at  last  extorted  the  confession  from  him. 
13.  He  had  been  intimate  with  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devon- 
shire, of  a  sedentary,  studious  disposition,  and  with  him  alone  did 
he  deliberate  upon  the  great  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  the  Resto- 
ration. Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from  the  king, 
applied  for  accfus  to  the  general ;  he  was  desired  to  communicate 
his  business  to  Morrice.  14.  Granville  refused,  though  twice  urged, 
to  deliver  his  message  to  any  but  the  general  himself;  so  that  Monk, 
finding  that  he  could  depend  upon  this  minister's  secrecy,  he  opened 
to  him  his  whole  intentions  :  but,  with  his  usual  caution,  still 
scrupled  to  commit  any  thing  to  paper.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
king  left  the  Spanish  territories,  where  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
heing  detainecMt  Breda  by  the  governor,  under  the  pretence  of 
treating  him  with  proper  respect  and  formality.  From  thence  he 
retbed  into  Holland,  where  he  resolved  to  wait  for  further  advice. 

15.  At  length  the  long-expected  day  for  the  sitting  of  a  free  par- 
liament arrived.  The  affections  of  all  were  turned  towards  the  king  : 
7^1  such  were  their  fears,  and  such  danger  attended  a  freedom  of 
speech,  that  no  one  dared  for  some  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his 

name.  All  this  time  Monk,  with  his  usual  reserve,  tried  their  temper, 
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and  examined  the  ardour  of  their  wishes ;  at  length  he  gaye  direc- 
tions to  Annesley,  president  of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  sir 
John  Granville,  a  servant  of  the  king,  had  been  sent  over  by  his 
majesty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  transport  with  which  this 
message  was  received.  The  members,  for  a  moment,  forgot  the 
dignity  of  their  situation,  and  indulged  in  a  loud  acclamation  of 
applause.  Granville  was  called  in,  and  the  letter  eagerly  read.  A 
moment's  pause  was  scarcely  allowed  :  all  at  once  the  house  burst 
into  a  universal  assent  to  the  king's  proposals;  and,  to  dififuse  the 
Joy  more  widely,  it  was  voted  that  the  letter  and  indemnity  should 
immediately  be  published. 

17.  Charles  II.  entered  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  which 
was  his  birth-day.  An  innumerable  concourse  of  people  lined  the 
way  wherever  he  passed,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations. 
They  had  been  so  long  distracted  by  unrelenting  factions,  oppressed 
and  alarmed  by  a  succession  of  tyrannies,  that  they  could  no  longer 
suppress  these  emotions  of  delight,  to  behold  their  constitution  re- 
stored, or  rather,  like  a  phoenix,  appearing  more  beautiful  and 
vigorous  from  the  ruins  of  its  former  conflagration. 

18.  Fanaticism,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  fled  at  the 
approach  of  freedom;  the  arts  of  society  and  peace  began  to  return; 
and  it  had  been  happy  for  the  people  if  the  arts  of  luxury  had  not 
entered  in  their  train  ^ 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1,  2.  What  was  the  state  of  Cromwell's  mind,  and  what  was  his  conduct 

previous  to  his  death? 
3.  When  did  he  die?  at  what  age?  and  bow  long  did  he  reign? 

5.  What  mode  of  life  did  Richard  CiH»well  prefer? 

6.  What  measures  were  now  determined  upon  ?  '""^  - 

7.  8.  What  consequences  followed? 

9—12.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  general  Monk? 
13.  In  whom  did  general  Monk  confide  ? 

16.  Relate  the  particulars  which  preceded  the  king's  restoration. 

17.  At  what  timCi^d  Charles  II.  enter  London?  and  what  was  his  reception? 

CONTEMPORARY   SOVEREIGNS. 


A.n. 

1644 
1655 


Popes. 

Innocent  X.  .  . 
Alexander  VII. 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Ferdinand  III    .  .  1637 
Leopold 1658 

Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Mahomet  IV.   .   .  1649 


King  of  France. 
Louis  XIV.   .  . 


A.D. 

1649 


King  of  Spain. 
Philip  IV 1621 

King  of  Portugal. 

John  IV 1640 

Alphohso 1656 


King  of  Denmark. 


Frederick  III. 


A.D. 
1648 


King  and  Queen  of 
-Sweden 


Christiana. 
Charles  X. 


1633 
1653 


'  A  great  number  of  religious  sects  sprung  up  in  England  during  the  civil 
wars.  That  of  the  quakers  was  the  most  remarkable.  The  founder  was  one 
George  Fox,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Lancashire,  in  J624. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

Waller;  DiTenant ;  Cowley^  sir  John 
Mnliain; Harrington;  Harvey  ;  Clarendon; 
iiilen;Hobbs,  Admiralt  BIslie,  Hoii[ai;ue. 
IC.  Generals  Bradahav,  Irelon,  FglrFax, 
hmb,  I.anibert,  Fleetwood;  the  earl  of 
Hsn:  sirHeory  Tane;  Bulalrode  While- 
(Klu;.  lord  keeper ;  and  Johh  Hilton,  Ihe 
ireiicst  epic  poet  iliai  England,  perbaps 
taiihe  world,  baa  ever  produced.  Hebeld  ., 
btiiluation  of  Latin  Secretary  under  Oil- 1 
itrCramwell,  and  waa  perniitled  to  retain  ' 
teemoluinenls  of  hi<  office  arier  he  had 
Kmjirack  withhlindnesa.  AflerlheHeg- i 

'I  »s  amid  all  the  dialrest  arising  from 
alindness,  age.  and  ponerly,  that  Paradiae 
Loil,  Ibe  moat  sublime  poem  which  adorns 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CHARLES  II. 


And  (Ml,  which  bumi  II,  only  warmB  the  land." — Ditsin. 

1.  Inrurti,  I.  >pt1bhh  lim»J«J  Iram  Bu  I    B.  luiij^diiu,  i.  indiuikj,  Mbrnuia. 
•IfU  tlaod.  I  IB.  Wnd.D,  w  ninla  BIT  TMain  iHlfn 

I.  [A.D.  1661.)  When  Charles  came  to  the  ttirone  he  was  Ihirly 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  an  elegant  address, 
and  an  engaging  manner.  His  whole  ilcmeanour  and  behavioiir 
were  well  calculated  lo  support  and  increase  popularity,  Accus- 
lomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live  cheerfully  among  his  courtiers,  lie 
carried  the  same  endearing  familiarities  to  the  throne  i  and,  from  Ihe 
levity  of  his  tenipar  ■  uo  injuries  were  dreaded  from  his  former  re- 
senlmenls.'  3.  Itut  it  was  soon  found  that  all  Uiese  advantages  were 
merely  superlicial.  His  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  made  hini 
averse  to  alt  kinds  of  husinessi  bis  familiarities  were  proslituled  lo 
the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  his  subjects ,  and  be  took  no  care 
to  reward  btsformer  friends,  as  he  had  taken  few  steps  lobe  avenged 
of  bis  former  enemies. 

3.  Though  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  those  who  had  an 
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immediate  hand  in  the  king's  death  were  excepted.  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  though  dead,  were  considered  as  proper 
objects  of  resentment ;  their  bodies  were  dug  from  their  graves, 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  after  hanging  some  lime, 
buried  under  the  gallows.  4.  Of  the  rest  who  sat  in  judgment  in  the 
late  monarch's  trial,  some  were  dead,  and  some  thought  worthy  of 
pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  fourscore,  were  devoted  to  destruction. 
These  were  enthusiasts,  who  had  all  along  acted  from  principle, 
and  who,  in  the  general  spirit  of  rage  excited  against  them,  showed 
a  fortitude  that  might  do  honour  to  a  better  cause. 

5.  This  was  the  time  for  the  king  to  have  made  himself  indepen- 
dent of  all  parliaments ;  and  it  is  said  that  Southampton,  one  of  his 
ministers,  had  thought  ofprocuring  his  master,  from  the  commons, 
the  grant  of  a  revenue  of  two  millions  a  year,  which  would  have 
effectually  rendered  him  absolute;  but  in  this  his  views  were 
obstructed  by  the  great  Clarendon,  who,  though  attached  to  the 
king,  was  still  more  the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  6.  Charles, 
however,  was  no  way  interested  in  these  opposite  views  of  his 
ministers;  he  only  desired  money,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  plea- 
sures; and,  provided  he  had  that,  he  little  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  obtained. 

7.  His  continual  exigencies  drove  him  constantly  to  measures  no 
way  suited  to  his  inclination.  Among  others  was  his  marriage, 
celebrated  at  this  time,  with  Catherine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  who, 
though  a  virtuous  princess,  possessed,  as  it  should  seem,  but  few 
personal  attractions.  It  was  the  portion  of  this  princess  that  the 
needy  monarch  was  enamoured  of,  which  amounted  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  fortresses  of  Tangier 
in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies.  8.  The  chancellor 
Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  Southampton,  urged  many 
reasons  against  this  match,  particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never 
having  any  children ;  but  the  king  disregarded  their  advice,  and  the 
inauspicious  marriage  was  celebrated  accordingly. 

9.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  recruiting  the  supply  for  his 
pleasures  that  he  was  induced  to  declare  war  against  the  Dutch,  as 
the  money  appointed  for  that  purpose  would  go  through  his  hands. 
In  this  naval  war,  which  continued  to  rage  for  some  years  with 
great  fierceness,  much  blood  was  spilt  and  great  treasure  exhausted, 
until  at  last  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Breda,  by  which  the  colony 
of  New  York  was  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  considered 
as  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 

10.  This  treaty  was  considered  as  inglorious  to  the  Englisli,  as 
they  failed  in  gaining  any  redress  upon  the  complaints  which  gave 
rise  to  it.  Lord  Clarendon  particularly  gained  a  share  of  blame, 
both  for  having  advised  an  unnecessary  war,  and  then  for  con- 
cluding a  disgraceful  peace.  He  had  been  long  declining  in  the 
king's  Oavour,  and  he  was  no  less  displeasing  to  the  majority  of  the 
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people.  11.  This  seemed  the  signal  for  the  earPs  enemies  to  step  in, 
and  effect  his  entire  overthrow.  A  charge  was  opened  against  him 
in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Seymour^  consisting  of  seTenteeii 
articles.  These,  which  were  only  a  catalogue  of  the  popular  rumours 
before  mentioned,  appeared,  at  first  sight,  false  and  frivolous] 
However,  Clarendon,  finding  the  popular  torrent,  united  to  th^ 
violence  of  power,  running  with  impetuosity  against  him,  though^ 
proper  .to  withdraw  to  France. 

12.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  virtuous  minister,  the  king  sooi^ 
after  resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  a  set  of  men,  who  afterwards 
went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  from  the  initials  of  the  names 
of  which  it  was  composed. 

13.  The  first  of  them,  sir  Thomas  ClifTord,  was  a  man  of  a  daring 
and  impetuous  spirit,  rendered  more  dangerous  by  eloquence  andi 
intrigue.  Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by  the  name  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  was  turbulent,  ambitious,  subtle,  and  enterprising. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  gay,  capricious,  of  some  wit,  and  great 
vivacity.  Arlington  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacity;  his  in- 
tentions were  good,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  persevere  in  them. 
Lastly,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  not  defective  in  natural, 
and  still  less  in  acquired  talents;  but  neither  was  his  address 
graceful,  nor  his  understanding  just;  he  was  ambitious,  obstinate, 
insolent,  and  sullen.  14.  These  were  the  men  to  whom  Charles  gave 
up  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  who  plunged  the  remaining  part 
of  his  reign  in  difficulties,  which  produced  the  most  dangerous 
symptoms. 

15.  From  this  inauspicious  combination,  the  people  had  enter- 
tained violent  jealousies  against  the  court.  The  fears  and  discon- 
tents of  the  nation  were  vented  without  restraint :  the  apprehensions 
of  a  Popish  successor,  an  abandoned  court,  and  a  parliament, 
which,  though  sometimes  asserters  of  liberty,  yet  which  had  now 
continued  for  seventeen  years  without  change,  naturally  rendered 
the  minds  of  mankind  timid  and  suspicious,  and  they  only  wanted 
objects  on  which  to  wreak  their  ill-humours. 

The  gloom  which  hung  over  the  public  mind  was  still  further 
increased  by  two  fearful  calamities.  In  the  year  1665  the  plague 
broke  out  in  London,  and  raged  so  dreadfully  that  68,596  persons 
died  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  following  year  was  as 
fearfully  distinguished  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  which 
89  churches  and  13,200  houses  were  consumed.  The  ruins  of  tiie 
city  extended  over  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  along  the  river  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  the  north-east  gate  along  the  city  wall  to 
Holborn-bridge.  Prompted  by  blind  rage,  some  ascribed  the  guilt 
of  this  accidental  conflagration  to  the  republicans,  others  to  the  ca- 
tholics ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  burning  of  Lon- 
don could  serve  the  purposes  of  either  parly.  As  the  papists  were 
the  chief  objects  of  public  detestation,  the  rumour  which  threw 


llie  guilt  an  them  was  favourably 
receired  by  tbe  people.  No 
proof,  however,  or  even  pre- 
sumption, alter  the  strictest 
enquiry  by  a  commitlee  of  par- 
liament, ever  appeared  to  au- 
thorise such  a  cidumny;  yet  in 
order  to  give  countenance  to 
Ihe  popular  prejudice,  the  in- 
scriptioD  engraved  by  authority 
OD  the  Monument,  ascnbed  the 
ralamity  to  this  '  hated  sect. 
This  clause  '  was  erased  by 
Jsmes  II.  alter  bis  accession] 
tiutwas  again  restored  after  tiie 
Kevolution.     So  credulous,   as 

»Fllas  obstinate,  are  tbe  people  Honument  of  London, 

inbelieviag  every  thing  which  flatters  their  prevailing  passions. 


Qaeitioni  for  Exafniaalion. 

I.  WlMteo^gingqaaliliMdid  Charles  possess? 

i.  Were  Ibese  advantages  of  oulward  hehaviour  sollil  ? 

3.  4.  What  proceediDgs  nere  taken  again»i  Ihoae  who  weto  coiicerui 

(be  king's  deaib  ? 
i.  Vvbal  proposilion  did  Soulhainplon  make  in  favour  of  Charles,  and 

opposed  il  ? 
1.  Whom  did  the  king  niarry  ?  and  what  wan  bis  inducement ! 
9,  Wliat  is  supposed  lo  have  induced  Ihe  king  la  declare  war  agaliia 

0-  In  wbal  waj  did  lord  Clarendon  incur  blame  J 

I.  To  wbal  counlry  did  Clarendon  withdraw  ? 

3.  What  appel  la  lion  was  given  to  Ibe  new  Diinislers? 

3.  Who  were  tbej  ? 

i.  Wbal  conaequoneea  followed  iheir  appoinlmenl  ? 


'  liDwedialely  after  the  settlement  of  the  CatboJic  i| 
lulion  lo  remove  the  false  accusation  from  ibe  Uoiiui 
iDon  council  of  London  wilhoul  a  disienting  tolee- 
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SECTION  II. 

"  Some  genuine  plots  on  their  authors  were  flx'd, 
With  plots  to  invent  plots,  most  curiously  mix'd; 
For  DangerQeld,  Bedloe,  and  Gates,  found  a  Tongue 
To  affirm  half  the  natives  deserved  to  be  hung."— Dibdin. 

9.  EzUr'patfaiK,  part,  rootlag  out.  |    Ifl.  Ma«]rinaftio(Ui,  t.  eomtrivmseiy 

11.  Stren'uoai,  a.  brave,  bold,  sealoaa.  | 

1.  (A.D.  1C70.)  When  the  spirit  of  the  English  is  once  roused, 
they  either  find  objects  of  suspicion,  or  make  them.  On  the  13th  ol 
August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  the  king,  as  he  was  walkin| 
in  the  Park.  "Sir,"  said  he,  *'keep  within  the  company;  youi 
enemies  have  a  design  upon  your  life,  and  you  may  be  shot  in  this 
very  walk/'  2.  Being  questioned  in  consequence  of  this  strang< 
intimation,  he  offered  to  produce  one  doctor  Tongue,  a  weak, 
credulous  clergyman,  who  told  him  that  two  persons,  named 
Grove  and  Pickering,  were  engaged  to  murder  the  king ;  and  Uial 
sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  had  undertaken  the 
same  task  by  poison.  3.  Tongue  was  introduced  to  the  king  with  a 
bigldle  of  papers  relating  to  this  pretended  conspiracy,  and  wa^ 
referred  to  the  lord-treasurer  Danby.  He  there  declared  that  the 
papers  were  thrust  under  his  door;  and  he  afterwards  asserted  thai 
he  knew  the  author  of  them,  who  desired  that  his  name  might  be 
concealed,  as  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits  *. 

4.  This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  king  concluded  the  whole  was  a  fiction.  However,  Tongue  was 
not  to  be  repressed  in  the  ardour  of  his  loyalty ;  he  went  again  to 
the  lord-treasurer,  and  told  him  that  a  packet  of  letters,  written  by 
Jesuits  concerned  in  the  plot,  was  that  night  put  into  the  post-liouse 
at  Windsor,  directed  to  one  Bedingfield  a  Jesuit,  who  was  confessor 
to  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  resided  there.  These  letters  barf 
actually  been  received  a  few  hours  before  by  the  duke ;  but  he  had 
shown  them  to  the  king  as  a  forgery  >  of  which  lie  knew  neither  the 
drift  nor  the  meaning. 

5.  Titus  Gates,  who  was  the  fountain  of  all  this  dreadful  intelli' 
gence,  was  produced  soon  after,  who,  with  seeming  reluclance, 
came  to  give  his  evidence.  This  Titus  Oates  was  an  abandoned 
miscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  indigent.   He  had  been 

'  The  Jesuits^  or  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  arc  a  religious  order  in 
the  Romish  Church,  which  at  different  times  has  possessed  very  considerable 
influence  and  power.  It  was  founded  by  one  Ignatius,  of  Loyola,  in  Spaio, 
who,  in  the  year  1528,  assembled  ten  of  his  companions  at  Rome,  and  made 
a  proposal  to  form  a  new  order ;  when,  after  many  deliberations,  it  was 
agreed  to  add  to  the  three  ordinary  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience, 
a  fourth,  which  was,  to  go  into  all  countries,  whither  the  pope  should  send 
them,  in  order  to  make  converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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once  indicted  for  perjury,  was  afterwards  chaplain  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  and  dismissed  for  unnatural  practices.  6.  He  tlien 
i>rofessed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  St.  Omer's, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  maintained  in  the  English  seminary  of 
Ihat  city.  At  a  time  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted 
w'lih  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of  kings,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  such  necessity,  that  Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply  him  with  daily 
bread. 

T.  He  had  two  methods  to  proceed;  either  to  ingratiate  himself 
by  this  information  with  the  ministry,  or  to  alarm  the  people,  and 
thus  turn  their  fears  to  his  advantage.  He  chose  the  latter  method. 
H.Hc  went,  therefore,  with  his  companions,  to  sir  Edmondsbury 
Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of  the  peace,  and  before  him 
deposed  to  a  narrative  dressed  up  in  terrors  fit  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  vulgar.  The  pope,  he  said,  considered  himself  as  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy 
of  the  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  kingdom^  9.  The  king,  whom  the  Jesuits  called  the 
Black  Bastardy  was  solemnly  tried  by  them,  and  condemned  as  a 
heretic.  Grove  and  Pickering,  to  make  sure  work,  were  employed 
to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  too  with  silver  bullets.   The  duke  of 
York  was  to  be  offered  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  Vhese  probable  schemes,  on  condition  of  extirpating  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  Upon  his  refusal,  "  To  pot  James  must  go !''  as  the 
Jesuits  were  said  to  express  it. 

10.  In  consequence  of  this  dreadful  information,  sufficiently 
marked  with  absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  contradictions,  Titus  Gates 
became  the  favourite  of  the  people,  notwithstanding,  during  his 
examination  before  the  council,  he  so  betrayed  the  grossness  of  his 
impostures,  that  he  contradicted  himself  in  every  step  of  his  narra- 
Vion. 

tl.  A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Gates  were  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody.  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Vork,  who  was  said  to  have  acted  so'  strenuous  a  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  at  first  retired,  and  next -day  surrendered  himself  to  the 
secretary  of  state :  and  some  of  his  papers,  by  Gates's  direclions> 
were  secured. 

12.  In  this  fluctuation  of  passions  an  accident  served  to  confirm  the 
V^eJMdices  of  the  people,  and  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Gates's 
narrative  was  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  in  unravelling 
tbe  whole  mystery  of  the  popish  machinations j  after  having  been 
missing  some  days,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  by  Primrose-hill  in 
Ibe  way  to  Hampstead.  13.  The  cause  of  bis  death  remains,  and 
must  still  continue,  a  secret ;  but  the  people,  already  enraged 
agaiost  the  papists,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  ascribe  it  to  them. 
'Vhebody  of  Godfrey  was  carried  through  the  streets  in  procession, 
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preceded  by  seventy  clergymen ;  and  every  one  who  saw  it  made 
no  doulit  that  his  death  could  be  only  caused  by  the  papists. 
14.  Even  the  better  sort  of  people  were  infected  with  the  vulgar 
prejudice ;  and  such  was  the  general  conviction  of  popish  guilt,  tliat 
no  person  with  any  regard  to  personal  safety,  could  express  tbe 
least  doubt  concerning  the  information  of  Gates,  or  the  murder  of 
Godfrey. 

15.  In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  the  parliament 
affected  to  believe  it  true.  An  address  was  voted  for  a  solemn  fast. 
It  was  requested  that  all  papers  tending  to  throw  light  upon  so 
horrible  a  conspiracy  might  be  laid  before  the  house;  that  all  pa- 
pists should  remove  from  London ;  that  access  should  be  denied  at 
court  to  all  unknown  and  suspicious  persons;  and  that  the  train- 
bands in  London  and  Westminster  should  be  in  readiness  to  march. 
16.  Gates  was  recommended  to  parliament  by  the  king.  He  w^as 
lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  proceed  in  forging  new  informations. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Gates  did  opt  fail  to  bring  in  others 
also,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  delusion  of  the  times.  17.  William 
Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than  Gates,  appeared 
next  upon  the  stage.  He  was,  like  the  former,  of  every  low  birth, 
and  had  been  noted  for  several  cheats  and  thefts.  This  man,  at  his 
own  desire,  was  arrested  at  Bristol,  and  conveyed  to  London, 
where  he  declared  before  the  council  that  he  had  seen  the  body  of 
sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  at  Somerset  house,  where  the  queen 
lived.  18.  He  said  that  a  servant  of  Lord  Bellasis  offered  to  give 
iiim  four  thousand  pounds  if  lie  would  carry  it  off;  and,  finding  all 
his  informations  greedily  received,  he  confirmed  and  heightened 
Gates's  plot  with  aggravated  horrors. 

19.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  general  voice  in  their  favour,  the 
witnesses,  who  had  all  along  enlarged  their  narratives  in  proportion 
as  they  were  eagerly  received,  went  a  step  farther,  and  ventured  to 
accuse  the  queen.  The  commons,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  gave 
countenance  to  this  scaninlous  accusation;  the  lords  rejected  it 
with  becoming  disdain. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

i.  In  wbal  tnanner  did  Kirby  address  the  king? 
2—4.  Relate  llie  circumstances  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  ? 
5.  What  was  the  character  of  the  principal  actor  in  this  business? 
7—11.  By  what  means  did  be  proceed? 
12—14.  What  accident  served  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ? 

15.  What  means  were  taken  to  continue  the  alarm  ? 

16.  How  was  Oates  treated  by  the  government? 
IT.  What  other  delusion  followed  ? 

19.  Whom  did  they  afterwards  venture  to  accuse? 
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SECTION  IIL 

'*  O  Ihink  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  ! 
O  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Made  up  of  horror  all,  and  big  with  death."— Addison. 

i.  Inral'idated,  part,  weakened,  made  void.    |    7.  Aiiimos'ity,^.  dislike. 

1.  (A.D.  1675.)  Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York, 
was  the  first  who  was  brought  to  trial,  as  being  most  obnoxious  to 
those  who  pretended  to  fear  the  introduction  of  popery.  Bedloe 
swore  that  he  received  a  commission,  signed  by  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  appointing  him  papal  secretary  of  state,  and  that  he 
consented  to  the  king's  assassination.  2.  After  this  unfortunate 
man's  sentence,  thus  procured  by  these  vipers,  many  members  of 
both  houses  offered  tS  Fhterpose  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  make 
ample  confession  >  but  as  he  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  no 
treasonable  secrets,  he  would  not  procure  life  by  falsehood  and  im- 
posture. He  suffered  with  calmness  and  constancy;  and,  to  the  last, 
persisted  in  the  strongest  protestations  of  his  innocence. 

3.  The  trial  of  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ireland, 
Pickering,  and  Grove.  They  protested  their  innocence,  but  were 
found  guilty.  The  unhappy  men  went  to  execution  protesting  their 
innocence,  a  circumstance  which  made  no  impression  on  the 
spectators;  but  their  being  Jesuits  banished  even  pity  for  the^ 
sufferings. 

4.  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry  were  tried  upon  the  evidence  of  one 
Miles  Prance,  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey;  but  though  Beldoe's  mar- 
ralive  and  Prance's  information  were  totally  irreconcileable,  and 
though  their  testimony  was  invalidated  by  contrary  evidence,  all 
was  in  vain  :  the  prisoners  were  condemned  and  executed.  They 
all  denied  their  guilt  at  execution;  and,  as  Berry  died  a  protestant, 
this  circumstance  was  regarded  as  of  very  considerable  importance. 

5.  Whitebread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwick,  Gaven,  Turner, 
and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the  same  order ,were  brought  to  their 
trial ;  and  Langhorne  soon  after.  Besides  Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dug- 
dale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against  the  prisoners.  This  man 
spread  the  alarm  still  further,  and  even  asserted  that  two  hundred 
thousand  papists  in  England  were  ready  to  take  up  arms.  G.  The 
prisoners  proved,  by  sixteen  witnesses  from  St.  Omer's,  that  Gates 
was  in  that  seminary  at  the  time  he  swore  he  was  in  London, 
^ut,  as  they  were  papists,  their  testimony  could  gain  no  manner  of 
credit.  All  pleas  availed  them  nothing  :  but  the  Jesuits,  and 
Langhorne,  were  condemned  and  executed ;  with  their  last  breath 
denying  the  crime  for  which  they  died. 

7.  The  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  who,  though  they  swore  with 
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Iheir  usual  animoiity,  was  acquitted.  His  condemnation  would 
have  involved  the  queen  in  his  guilt;  and  it  is  probable  that  judge 
and  jury  were  afraid  of  venturing  so  far.  8.  The  earl  of  Stafford, 
nearly  two  years  after,  was  the  last  man  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  these 
bloody  wretches  :  the  witnesses  produced  against  him  were  Oates, 
Dugdale,  and  Tuberville.  Gates  swore  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the 
Jesuit,  deliver  Stafford  a  commission  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
constituting  him  paymaster  of  the  papal  army.  0.  The  clamour  and 
outrage  of  the  populace  against  the  prisoner  was  very  great ;  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  quartered ;  but 
the  king  changed  his  sentence  into  that  of  beheading.  He  was 
executed  on  Tower-hill,  where  even  his  persecutors  could  not 
forbear  shedding  tears  at  that  serene  fortitude  which  shone  in  every 
feature,  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  nobleman. 

10.  This  parliament  had  continued  to  sit  for  seventeen  years  without 
interruption,  wherefore  a  new  one  was  caHeri ;  in  which  was  passed 
the  celebrated  statute,  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  confirms 
the  subject  in  an  absolute  security  from  oppressive  power.  By  this 
act  it  was  prohibited  to  send  any  one  to  prison  beyond  the  sea  :  no 
judge,  under  severe  penalties,  was  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  his 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  by  which  the  gaoler  was  to  produce  in  court 
the  body  of  the  prisoner,  whence  the  writ  had  its  name,  and  to 
certify  the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  imprisonment.  11.  If  the  gaol 
lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the  writ  must  be  conveyed  in 
three  days,  and  so  proportionably  for  greater  distance.  Every  pri- 
soner must  be  indicted  the  first  term  of  his  commitment,  and 
brought  to  trial  the  subsequent  term ;  and  no  man,  after  being  en- 
larged by  court,  can  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence.  This  act 
has  been  occasionally  suspended,  on  dangerous  emergencies. 

12.  The  Meal-Tub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  soon  followed  the  for- 
mer. One  Dangerfield,  more  infamous,  if  possible,  than  Gates  and 
Bedloe,  a  wretch  who  had  been  set  in  the  pillory,  scourged, 
branded,  and  transported  for  felony  and  coining,  hatched  a  plot,  in 
conjunction  with  a  midwife,  whose  name  was  Collier,  a  Roman 
Catliolic  of  abandoned  character.  Dangerfield  began  by  declaring 
that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  set  up  a  new  form  of  government, 
and  remove  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  13.  He  communicated 
this  intelligence  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  supplied 
him  with  money,  and  countenanced  his  discovery.  He  hid  some 
seditious  papers  in  the  lodgings  of  one  colonel  Mansel ;  and  then 
brought  the  custom-house  ofiicers  to  his  apartment,  to  search  for 
smuggled  merchandise.  The  papers  were  found ;  and  the  council, 
having  examined  the  affair,  concluded  they  were  forged  by  1>anger- 
field.  14.  They  ordered  all  the  places  he  frequented  to  be  searched; 
and  in  the  house  of  Cellier  the  whole  scheme  of  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered  upon  paper  concealed  in  a  meal-tub,  from  whence  the 
ulot  had  its  name.  Dangerfield,  being  committed  to  Newgate,  made 
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an  ample  confession  of  the  forgery,  which,  though  probably  entirely 
of  his  own  contrivance,  he  ascribed  to  the  ean  of  Gastlemain,  the 
countess  of  Powis,  and  the  five  lords  in  the  Tower.  15.  He  said  that 
the  design  was  to  suborn  witnesses  to  prove  a  charge  of  sodomy 
and  perjury  upon  Gates,  to  ass^nate  th^  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to 
accuse  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  atid  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Essex, 
Halifax ,  and  others,  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
agains  the  king  and  his  brother.  Upon  this  information  the  earl  of 
Castlemain  and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  encouraging  this  imposture. 

16.  The  chief  point  which  the  present  house  of  commons  laboured 
to  obtain,  was  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which,  though  the  former  House 
had  voted r  was  never  passed  iato  a  law.   Shaftesbury,  and  many 
considerable  men  of  the  party,  had  rendered  themselves  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  duke  of  York,  that  they  could  find  safety  in  no 
measure  but  his  rum.  Monmouth's  friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion 
of  James  would  make  room  for  their  own  patron.  17.  The  duke  of 
York's  professed  bigotry  to  the  Catholic  superstition  influenced 
numbers :  and  his  tyrannies,  which  were  practised  without  control, 
while  he  continued  in  Scotland,  rendered  his  name  odious  to 
Ihousands.  In  a  week,  therefore,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  a  motion  was  made  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  excluding  him 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence 
on  both  sides.  The  king  was  present  during  the  whole  debate;  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out  by  a  very  great 
majority  K 

'  The  year  1680  is  remarkable  for  the  inlrodaction  of  the  well-known 
epithets,  Whig  and  Tory,  The  former  was  given  to  the  popular  parly,  from 
ibeir  pretended  aflBnity  to  the  fanatical  eonventiclers  of  Scotland,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Whigs.  The  latter  was  given  to  the  courtiers,  from  a 
supposed  resemblaoce  between  them  and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to 
whom  the  appellation  of  Tories  was  affixed.  Thus  these  two  ridiculous  words 
came  into  general  use,  and  have  continued  ever  since  to  mark  rival  parlies, 
though  with  very  different  meanings. 

The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  In  1679,  was  the  cause  of  much  animosity 
between  the  royalists  and  the  puritans.  This  individual  first  obtained  notice 
u  an  advocate  for  the  Presbyterians,  in  tfie  dissensions  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
under  Charles  II.  His  talents  were  soon  appreciated  by  the  ministry  of  that 
time,  who  induced  him,  by  the  gift  of  the  archbisliopric  of  St  Andrew's,  to 
abandon  his  former  friends  and  principles  As  private  of  Scotland,  be  be- 
came chief  director  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  In  that  kingdom,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  violence  and  oppression;  and  being  deemed  a  traitor 
and  renegade,  grew  extremely  obnoxious.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians at  Peniland  Hills,  he  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  the  torturlngs 
and  oxecu lions  which  followed;  and  his  unwearied  hostlliiy  caused  the  per- 
secuted party  to  regard  him  as  their  most  formidable  enemy. 

It  happened  that  some  Presbyterians,  who  were  seeking  one  of  the  arch- 
bihhop's  agents,  met  with  Sharp  himself,  very  slightly  attended,  on  Magus 
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Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Who  was  first  brought  to  trial  ? 

2.  What  was  his  behaviour  at  his  execution? 

3.  4.  Who  weru  the  next  (kat  suffered? 

5.  What  others  were  tried  for  their  lives  ? 

6.  By  what  means  did  they  prove  their  innocence  ? 

7.  Which  of  the  accused  was  acquitted  ? 

8.  Who  was  the  last  that  fell  a  victim  to  these  wretches? 
What  was  the  evidence  against  him  ? 

9.  What  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  earl  of  Stafford? 
What  effect  had  bis  fortitude  on  the  beholders  of  his  death? 

10,  11.  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act? 

12.  What  plot  was  Mw  laid,  and  who.  V9s  tbe  principal  actor  in  it  ? 

13.  JIow  and  when  was  it  discovef»4  ? 

J 6, 17.  What  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commons? 
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''  Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annexM, 
Deprives  ihcm  of  their  outward  liberty. 
Their  inward  lost."  Milton. 

1.  Li'belR, .«.  defamatory  writings.  i  10.  Subom'ers,  5.  persons  who  procure  wicked 

■'t.  Enliivn'ced,  part,  heij^htened,  increased.         I  actions  to  be  done. 

1.  ( A.D.  1683.)  Each  party  had  for  some  time  reviled  and  ridiculed 
the  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels;  and  this  practice  at  last  was 
attended  with  an  accident  that  deserves  notice.  One  Fitzharris,  an 
Irish  papist,  dependent  on  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  one  of  the 
king's  mistresses,  used  to  supply  her  with  these  occasional  publica- 
tions. 2.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add  to  their  number  by  his  own 
endeavours;  and  he  employed  one  Everhard,  a  Scotchman,  to  write 
a  libel  against  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  Scot  was  actually 
a  spy  for  the  opposite  party;  and  supposing  this  a  trick  to  entrap 
hiai,  be  discovered  the  whole  to  sir  William  Waller,  an  eminent 
justice  of  peace ;  and  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  informa- 
tion, posted  him  and  two  other  persons,  privately,  where  they 
heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  himself.  3.  The 
libel  composed  between  them  was  replete  with  the  utmost  rancour 
and  scurrility.  Wall*  carried  the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and 

Moor,  a  solitary  spot.  May  3,  1679.  Considering  from  these  circumstances 
that  Providence  bad  delivered  him  into  their  hands,  thoy  dragged  him  from 
his  coach,  and  tore  bim  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter;  then,  dispatching  him 
with  many  wounds,  they  sought  safely  in  flight. 

One  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy  was  one  John  Balfour  of  Burley, 
since  rendered  a  familiar  acquaintance  by  the  novel  of  Old  Mortality. 
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>btaiiied  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitzfiarris,  who  happened  at  that 
very  time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing  himseir 
n  llie  hands  of  a  party  from  which  he  expected  no  mercy,  he  re- 
»oIved  to  side  with  them,  and  throw  the  odium  of  the  libel  on  the 
;ourt,  who,  he  said,  were  willing  to  draw  out  a  libel  which  should 
)e  imputed  to  the  exclusioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to 
Ihe  people.  4.  He  enhanced  his  services  with  the  country  party  by 
a  new  popish  plot,  still  more  tremendous  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Re  brought  in  the  duke  of  York,  as  a  principal  accomplice  in  the 
plot,  and  as  a  contriver  in  the  murder  of  sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey. 

5.  The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharris;  the  commons  adopted  his 
cause.  They  voted  that  he  should  be  impeached  by  themselves  to 
secure  him  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice ;  the  lords  rejected 
the  impeachment;  the  commons  asserted  their  right;  a  commotion 
was  likely  to  ensue ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  contest,  went 
to  the  house,  and  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  fixed  resolution 
never  to  call  another. 

6.  This  vigorous  measure  was  a  blow  the  parliament  had  never 
expected ;  and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  times  could  have 
justified  the  king's  manner  of  proceeding.  From  that  moment, 
which  ended  the  parliamentary  commotions,  Charles  seemed  to 
rule  with  despotic  power,  and  he  was.  resolved  to  leave  the  succes- 
sion to  his  brother,  but  clogged  with  all  the  faults  and  misfortunes 
of  liis  own  administration.  7.  His  temper,  which  had  always  been 
easy  and  merciful ,  now  became  arbitrary,  and  even  cruel ;  he  en- 
tertained spies  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  imprisoned  all 
such  as  he  thought  most  daring  in  their  designs.  ■• 

8.  He  resolved  to  humble  the  presbyterians ;  these  were  divested 
or  their  employments  and  their  places;  and  their  offices  given  to 
such  as  held  with  the  court,  and  approved  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  The  clergy  began  to  testify  their  zeal  and  their  prin- 
ciples, by  their  writings  and  their  sermons ;  but  though  among 
these  the  partisans  of  the  king  were  the  most  numerous,  those  of 
the  opposite  faction  were  the  most  enterprising.  9.  The  king  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former ;  aniPthus  placing  Muself  at  the 
bead  of  a  faction,  he  deprived  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long 
beaded  the  popular  party,  of  their  charter.  It  was  not  till  after  an 
ahject  submission  that  he  returned  it  to  them,  having  previously 
subjected  the  election  of  their  magistrates  to  his  immediate  au- 
thority. 

10.  Terrors  also  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new  species  of 
monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  jury,  and  con- 
demned and  executed.  The  whole  gang  of  spies,  witnesses,  in- 
formers, and  suborners,  which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was 
entirely  master,  turned  short  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and  offered 
their  evidence  against  those  who  had  first  put  them  in  motion.  The 
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king's  ministers,  with  a  horrid  satisfaction,  gave  them  countenance^ 
and  encouragement ;  so  that  soon  the  same  cruelties  and  the  santj 
injustice,  were  practised  against  presbyterian  schemes,  that  ha^ 
been  employed  against  catholic  treasons. 

11.  The  first  person  that  (ell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  minisLi-j 
was  one  Stephen  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  tiad  become  S4 
noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  tti< 
Proteslant  joiner.  He  had  attended  the  city  members  to  Oxforc^ 
armed  with  sword  and  pistol;  he  had  been  sometimes  heard  t^ 
speak  irreverently  of  the  king;  and  was  now  presented  by  the  grao^ 
jury  of  London  as  guilty  of  sedition.  12.  A  jury  at  Oxford,  aftei 
half  an  hour's  deliberation,  brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the  spectator^ 
testified  their  inliuman  pleasure  with  a  shout  of  applause.  He  hori 
bis  fate  with  unshaken  fortitude;  and  at  llie  place  ofexecutioi] 
denied  the  crime  for  whicli  he  had  been  condemned. 

13.  The  power  of  the  crown  became  at  this  time  irresistible  i 
(A.D.  1683.)  the  city  of  London  had  been  deprived  of  their  charter^ 
which  was  restored  only  upon  terms  of  submission ;  and  the  giving 
up  the  nomination  of  their  own  magistrates  was  so  mortifying  a 
circumstance,  that  all  the  other  corporations  in  England  soon  begad 
to  fear  the  same  treatment,  and  were  successively  induced  to  sur- 
render their  charters  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Considerable  sums 
were  exacted  for  restoring  these  charters  :  and  all  the  offices  ol 
power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  disposal  of  Uie  crown.  14.  Resis- 
tance now,  however  justifiable,  could  not  be  safe,  and  all  prudent 
men  saw  no  other  expedient,  but  peaceably  submitting  to  the  pre- 
sent grievances.  But  there  was  a  party  in  England,  that  still  che- 
rished their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  were  resolved  to  hazard 
every  danger  in  its  defence. 

15.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  son  by  Mrs.  Waters, 
engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  sir  Gilbert  Gerrard, 
and  oUier  gentlemen  in  Cheshire,  in  his  cause.  Lord  Russell  fixet/ 
a  correspondence  with  sir  William  Courtney,  sir  Francis  Rowles, 
and  sir  Francis  Drake,  who  promised  to  raise  the  West.  Shaftesbury, 
with  one  Ferguson,  an  Independent  clergyman,  and  a  restless 
plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confederates  chiefly 
relied.  It  was  now  that  this  turbulent  man  found  his  schemes  most 
likely  to  take  effect* 

IG.  After  the  disappointment  and  destruction  of  a  hundred  plots, 
he  at  last  began  to  be  sure  of  this.  But  this  scheme,  like  all  lb6 
former,  was  disappointed.  The  caution  of  lordRusseH,  who  induced 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  oft  the  enterprise,  saved  the  kingdom 
from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  while  Shaftesbury  was  so  struck 
with  the  sense  of  his  impending  danger,  that  he  left  his  house,  and 
lurking  about  the  city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Lon- 
doners into  open  insurrection.  17,  At  last,  enraged  at  the  num- 
berless cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated  his  projects, 
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i  threatened  to  begin  witb  his  friends  alone.  Howefer,  after  a 
ng  struggle  between  fear  and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
iccess,  and  fled  out  of  the  kingdom  to  Amsterdam,  wliere  he  ended 
s  turbulent  life  soon  after,  without  being  pttl^  by  his  friends  or 
ared  by  his  enemies. 


Questions  for  EwanUncOion. 

m 
m 

1,  'i.  What  incident  next  deserves  noticed 

3,  4.  How  did  the  commoos  act  on  this  occasion  ?  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ? 
5.  How  did  the  dispute  end  between  the  king  and  ^rliamenl  ? 

7.  What  was  now  fbe  temper  of  the  liing? 

8.  How  did  the  clergy  act  ? 

d.  Of  what  did  the  king  deptive  the  city  of  London  ? 

10.  What  was  now  the  conduct  of  the  spies  ? 

iiy|9v  Who  first  fell  under  the  ministry's  displeasure?  and  on  what  occasioD? 

\\  U.  What  resulted  from  the  great  power  of  Ihe  crown  ? 

15.  By  whom  was  resistance  made? 

16, 17.  What  was  the  issue  of  it  ? 


SECTION  V. 

*'  fiot  let  the  t»oId  conspirator  beware, 
For  heav'n  makst  princes  Us  peculiar  care."— Drtdbv. 

IS,  Cuntem'plate,  r.  to  eoiuider  With  atten-    I    17.  Sa'icido,  s.  tbe  erime  of  deatroying  one's 
tion.  I  aeir. 

■ 

I.  (A.D.  1684.)  The  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  t||pugh  it  retarded  the 
views  of  the  conspirators,  did  not  suppress  them.  A  council  of  six 
was  elected,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Russell,  Essex,  Howard, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  Jolin  Hampden,  grandson  to  Uie  great  man 
of  that  name. 

1*  Such,  together  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  were  the  leaders  of 
this  conspiracy.  But  there  was  also  a  set  of  subordinate  conspirators, 
who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on  projects  quite  unlcnown 
W  Monmouth  and  his  council.  Among  these  men  were  colonel 
Rumsey,  an  old  republiqan  officer,  together  wllh  lieutenantp^olonel 
Walcot,  of  the  same  stamp;  Goodenough,  under-sheriff  of  London, 
a  zealous  and  noted  party-man ;  Ferguson,  an  independent  minister : 
and  sevei*al  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  London.  3.  But 
coloael  Rumsey  and  Ferguson  were  tlie  only  persons  that  had 
access  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.— These  men  in  their 
meetings  embraced  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  They  proposed 
U>  assassinate  the  king  on  his  way  to  Newmarket;  Rumbal,  one  of 

ihe  party,  possessed  a  farm  upon  that  road  called  the  Rye-house, 

and  from  thence  the  conspiracy  was  denominated  the  Rye-house 
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Plot.  4.  Tliey  deliberated  upon  a  scheme  of  stopping  the  kin^ 
coach,  by  overturning  a  cart  on  the  highway  at  this  place,  an 
shooting  him  through  the  hedges.  The  house  in  which  the  king  live 
at  Newmarket  took  ire  aMIdentally,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leav 
Ncwmtilcet  eight  days  sooner  than  was  enpecled,  to  which  cireum 
stance  his  safety  was  a^atbed.  ->  ' 

5.  Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who  finding  himsei 
in  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord-mayor  of  London 
re'solved  to  earn  his  pardon  by  discovering  this  plot  to  the  ministry 
Colonel  Rumsey,  and  West,  a  lawyer,  no  sooner  understood  Iha 
this  man  had  informed  against  them,  than  they  agreed  to  save  tlieii 
lives  by  turning  king'f  evidence,  and  they  surrendered  themselve: 
accordingly.  6.  Monmomth  absconded;  Russ«ll  was  sent  to  the 
Tower;  Grey  escaped ;  Howard  was  taken,  concealed  in  a  chimney; 
Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  were  soon  after  arrested,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  find  l«rd  Howard  an  evidence  against  them. 

7.  Walcot  was  first  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  together  with 
Hone  and  Rouse,  two  associates  in  the  conspiracy,  upon  the  evidence: 
of  Rumsey,  West,  and  Sheppard.  They  died  penitent,  acknowledging' 
the  justness  of  the  sentence  by  which  they  were  executed.  A  muchj 
gwsaler  sacrifice  was  shortly  after  to  follow.   This  was  the  lord 
Russell,  son  of  the  earl  of  Redford,  a  nobleman  of  numberless  good 
qualities,  and  led  into  this  conspiracy  from  a  conviction  of  the  duke  < 
of  York's  intention  to  restore  popery.  8,  Hf  was  liberal,  popular, ! 
humane,  and  brave.    All  his  Virtues  were  so  many  crimes  in  the  ' 
present  suspicious  disposition  of  the  court.    The  chief  evidence ; 
against  him  was  lord  Howard,  a  man  of  very  bad  character,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  who  was  jiow  contented  to  take  life  upon  such 
terms,  and  to  accept  gf  infamous  safety.  9.  This  witness  swore  that 
Russ€il  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  an  insurrection;  but  he  acquitted 
him,  as  did  also  Rumsey  and  West,  of  being  privy  to  the  assas- 
sination.  The  jury,  who  were  zealous  royalists,  after  a  short  deli- 
beration, brought  the  prisoner  in  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
suffer  beheading.  The  scaffold  for  his  execution  was  erected  in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields  :  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  without  the  least 
change  of  countenance,  and  at  two  strokes  it  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

10.  The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  son  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
was  next  briught  to  his  trial.  He  had  Iseen  formerly  engaged  in  the 
parliamentary  army  against  the  late  king,  and  was  even  named  on 
the  high  court  of  justice  that  tried  him,  but  had  not  taken  his  seat 
among  the  judges.  1 1.  He  had  ever  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation, 
and  went  into  voluntary  banishment  on  the  restoration.  His  affairs, 
however,  requiring  his  return,  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a  pardon, 
and  obtained  his  request.  But  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  reasonings 
wer«  formed  upon  republican  principles.  For  his  adored  republic 
he  had  written  and  fought,  and  went  into  banishment,  and  ventured 
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to  return.  12.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  obnoxious  a  man  of 
such  pnnciples  was  to  a  court  that  now  was  not  even  content  to 
be  without  limitations  to  its  power.  They  went  so  far  as  to  take 
illegal  methods  to  procure  his  condemnation.  The  only  witness  tliat 
deposed  against  Sidney  was  lord  Howard,  and  the  law  required  two. 
13.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  out  a  second  witness,  they  had 
recourse  to  a  very  extraordinary  expedient.  In  ransacking  his  closet, 
some  discourses  on  government  were  found  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
containing  principles  favourable  to  liberty,  and  in  themselves  no 
way  subversive  of  a  limited  government.  By  overstraining,  some 
of  these  were  construed  into  treason.  14.  It  was  in  vain  he  alleged 
llial  papers  were  no  evidence ;  that  it  could  not  be  proved  they 
were  written  by  him;  that,  if  proved,  the  papers  themselves  con- 
tained nothing  criminal.  His  defence  was  overruled ;  the  violent  and 
inhuman  Jefferies,  who  was  now  cliief  justice,  easily  prevailed  on 
a  partial  jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty,  and  his  execution  followed 
soon  after.  15.  One  can  scarce  contfmplcUe  the  transactions  of  this 
reign  without  horror.  Such  a  picture  of  factious  guilt  on  each  side ; 
a  court  dl'once  immersed  in  sensuality  and  blood,  a  people  armed 
against  each  other  with  the  most  deadly  animosity,  and  no  single 
party  to  be  found  with  sense  enough  to  stem  the  general  torrent  of 
rancour  and  factious  suspicion. 

16.  Hampden  was  tried  soon  after,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to 
affect  his  life,  he  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds,  fiolloway,  a 
merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  fled  to  the  West  Indies,  was  brought 
over,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  also,  who 
iiad  fled  to  Holland,  was  brought  over,  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
17.  Lord  Essex,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  tlie  Tower,  was  found 
in  an  apartment  with  his  throat  cut;  but  whether  lie  was  guilty  of 
suicide,  OT  whether  tlie  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not  have  induced 
some  assassin  to  commit  the  crime,  cannot  now  be  known. 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  slied  for  an  imputation  of  plots  or 
conspiracies,  which  continued  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  reign. 

18.  At  this  period  the  government  of  Charles  was  as  absolute  as 
that  of  any  monarch. in  Europe  :  but  happily  for  mankind,  his 
tyranny  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  king  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit,  which  resembled  an  apoplexy;  and  although  he  was 
recovered  by  bleeding,  yet  he  languished  only  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of 
his  reign.— During  his  illness  some  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England  attended  him,  to  whom  he  discovered  a  total  indifference. 
Catholic  priests  were  brought  to  his  bed-side,  and  from  their  hands 
he  received  the  rites  of  their  communion  '. 

*  The  rei^D  of  Charles  II.,  wtiich  some  preposterously  rcpreseul  as  our 
Augustan  age,  relarded  the  progress  of  polite  literature;  and  the  immeasur- 
able licentiousness  indulged,  or  rather  applauded  at  court,  was  more  destruc- 
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Questions  for  ExamincUion. 

1.  What  Dcw  conspiracy  w«»  formed  7 

2.  Who  were  the  subordinate  coiispiralors  ? 

3.  4.  What  were  their  desperate  resolutions  ? 
A.  In  what  manner  was  this  plot  discovered  ? 

6.  What  was  Uie  fate  of  the  conspirators  ? 

7.  What  eminoni  nobleman  was  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  ? 

8.  Describe  llie  aharacter  of  lord  Russell. 
Who  was  principal  evidence  against  him  ? 

9.  Where  did  lord  Russell  suffer  ? 

10.  Who  was  the  next  brought  to  trial  ? 

If.  Describe  the  conduct  and  character  of  Algernon  Sidney  ? 

12,  13.  What  methods  were  taken  to  procure  his  condemnation  ? 

14.  Was  his  defence  attended  to  ?  and  by  whom  was  he  tried  ? 

15«  What  dreadful  picture  did  the  kingdom  now  present  ? 

16,  17.  What  other  persons  suffered  ? 

18.  Describe  the  manner  of  the  death  of  ihe  king  f 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes* 

A.D. 

Alexander  VII..  ■  1655 
Clement  IX  .  .  .  i667 
Innocent  XI.  .  .  .  i676 
Clement  X.  .   .   .  1679 

Emperor  of  Germany. 

Leopold 1658 


Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

A.P. 

Mahomet  IV.  .  .  i649 
King  of  France. 

Louis  XIV     .    .   .  1643 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  IV 1621 

Charles  II.    .    .  .  i66& 


Kings  of  MrliufaL 

A.D. 

Alphonso  VI.   .   .  1636 
Pedro  II.  .   •   .   .  (S8S 

Kiwis  of  Denmark. 
Frederick  II  r.   .   .  f64S 
Christian  V.  .  .   •  ters 

King  of  Sweden. 
Charles  XI.   .   .  .  i66o 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 
Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon;  Villiers  \  duke  of  Buckingham ;  Butler,  duke  o( 


tive  to  the  fine  arts,  than  even  the  court  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  of  ibe 
preceding  period. — ^Hitme. 

Bishop  Bdrket,  in  his  History  of  his  own  7^me«^says,  there  were  apparenl 
suspicions  that  Charles  had  been  poisoned.  He  also  observes  that  the  king's 
body  was  indecently  neglected ;  his  funeral  was  very  mean ;  he  did  not  lie  in  j 
state ;  no  mourning  was  given ;  aud4he  expense  of  it  was  not  equal  to  wbat  j 
an  ordinary  nobleman's  funeral  will  amount  to, 

*  The  strange  character  of  this  highly  gifted  but  profligate  nobleman  is 
thus  graphically  described  by  Dryden  : 

"  A  man  bo  varioua  that  h«  seem'd  to  be 
Ifot  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinions— always  In  the  wrong — 
Was  Qtery  tbing  by  atarta  bat  notfain;  l(m|f, 
Who  in  the  coune  of  one  revolTtng  meoii 
Waa  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon." 

He  died  in  great  misery.   Pope  thus  describes  the  mi*er«ble  end  of  bi$ 
Career ; 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  bnnc, 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  waUs  of  dtmg, 
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Ormond;  Camper,  earl  of  Shiftesbury ;  sir  William  Tempkj  Algeraon  Sid- 
ley ;.Went«orth  DillDD,  earl  of  RoGcoinin«ii ;  A.  Bojle.  earl  of  Orrery; 
G.  MacbeDiie,  earl  of  Cromarty  ;  G.  Monk,  dulie  of  Albemark'i  C.  Stanley. 
Pari  of  Derby ;  MonlaRue,  eori  ol  Sandwicli ;  J.  Powlett,  marquis  of  Wlu- 
cbeslcr;  W,  Cavendish,  duke  of  HewMade;  G.  Oigby,  earl  of  lord  Itristol; 
Oenzil,  lord  HolMs:  Dudley,  lord  Horlh  ;  J.  Touchet,  earl  Castletaaven  and 
baron  Audley;  H.  Picrponl,  marquia  of  Dorchcsler;  J. 'Wilmot ',  earl  of 
Rochester;  Anthony  Aeblej  :  Heneage  Fincb,  earl  of  Notlingliam;  Francia 
Norlh  ;  lord-keeper  (iuildfordj  J.  Robarts,  earl  of  Radnor;  Arlliur  Annesley, 
earl  of  Anglesea;  marquis  of  Argjie;  H.  Finch,  earl  of  Winchclsea;  A,  Ca- 
rey, lord  Falkland ;  Anne.  Conntesi  of  Doraci,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery  ', 
Mai^aret,  ducbesa  ol  Kewcastle. 


'  This  illustrious  lady  replied,  in  answer  to  a  mandate  from  sir 
Williamson,  his  majesty's  secretary,  which  required  her  to  return  a 
person  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  In  Wcilniorland  ; — ' 
been  bullied  by  an  usurper.  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I 
be  dicliled  lo  by  a  subleet.  Your  man  aba'n't  stand,  etc.  etc.  etc.''  A 
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4.  The  next  step  was  to  allow  liberty  of  conscien«B  to  all  secia 
ries  :  and  he  was  taught  to  believe,  that  the  truth  of  the  Catholi 
religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  victory.  He,  there 
fore,  issued  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  asserted  Uia 
non-conformity  to  the  established  religion  was  no  longer  penal. 

5.  To  complete  his  work,  he  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Gastlemaii 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express  his  obe- 
dience to  the  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  kingdom  to  the  Catholii 
communion.  r<(ever  was  there  so  much  contempt  thrown  upon  ai 
embassy  tliat  was  so  boldly  undertaken.  The  court  of  Rome  expectec 
I)ut  little  success  from  measures  so  blindly  conducted.  They  ^verc 
sensible  that  the  king  was  openly  striking  at  those  laws  and  opi- 
nions, whicli  it  was  his  business  to  undermine  in  silence  and  security. 

G.  Tlie  Jesuits  soon  after  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  they  exercised  the  Catholic  worship 
in  the  most  public  manner;  and  four  Catholic  bishops,  consecrated 
in  tlie  king's  chapel,  were  sent  through  the  kingdom  to  exercise 
their  episcopal  functions,  under  the  title  of  apostolic  vicars. 

7.  Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended  by  Uie 
king  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  a  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
But  his  religion  was  a  stumbling-block  which  the  university  could 
not  get  over;  and  they  presented  a  petition,  beseeching  the  king  to 
recall  his  mandate.  8.  Their  petition  was  disregarded,  and  their 
deputies  denied  a  hearing  :  the  vice-chancellor  himself  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  high  commission  court,  and  deprived 
of  his  oflice;  yet  the  university  persisted,  and  Father  Francis  was 
refused. 

9.  The  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the  richest 
foundations  in  Europe,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert  to  popery,  and  a  man  of  bad 
character  in  other  respects.  Jhe  fellows  of  the  college  made  very 
submissive  applications  to  the  king  for  recalling  his  mandate;  they 
refused  admitting  the  candidate ;  and  James,  finding  them  resolute  in 
the  defence  of  tiieir  privileges,  ejected  them  all  except  two. 

10.  A  second  declarati^  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  published 
about  the  same  time  witli  the  former :  but  with  this  peculiar  in- 
junction, that  all  divines  should  read  it  after  sertice  In  their 
cliurches.  (A.D.  1688.)  The  clergy  were  known  universally  to  , 
disapprove  of  these  measures,  and  they  were  now  resolved  to 
disobey  an  order  dictated  by  the  most  bigoted  motives.  They  were 
determined  to  trust  their  cause  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  that 
universal  jealousy  which  prevailed  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
crown.  11.  The  first  champions  of  this  service  of  danger  were 
Lloyde,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Turner,  of 
Ely;  Lake,  of  Chichester ;  White,  of  Peterborough;  and  Trelawney, 
of  Bristol.  These,  together  with  Sancroft,  the  primate,  concerted 
the  nddress,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  which,  with  the 
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warmest  exprestions  of  zeal  and  submission,  remonslraled  thai 
Ihey  could  not  read  his  declaration  consisteDt  wilh  their  consciences. 
or  llie  respect  they  owed  the  Proleslant  religion. 

li.  The  king  in  a  fury  summoned  Ihe  bishops  hefore  the  council, 
and  there  questioned  Ihem  wliellier  they  would  acknowledge  tlieir 
petition.  They  for  some  time  declined  giving  an  answer;  but  being 
u^ed  by  the  chancellor,  Ihey  at  last  owned  it.  On  their  refusal  lo 
five  ball,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  prosecute 
Ihem  for  a  seditious  libel. 


Qutiliont  for  EasaminaUott. 

I.  In  whslway  didDr.  Shsrpegive  offpncc  lo  Ihe  king; 

3.  Wbst  VSE  Ihe  coDdnctaf  Jameson  llial  occasion  ^ 

3.  By  what  means  did  he  effecl  bis  design } 

i.  ^Vbal  washis  neitslep? 

s.  Whom  did  he  send  ambissadar  cxlraordiniry  lo  Homo !  and  how  was 
Ibe  embassy  recei'ed  J 

s.  Relate  ihc  (urlhcr  proceedings  of  James. 

3.  Wbal  look  place  at  Magdalen  oollr^e! 

IB.  What  were  the  consequences  of  another  deciaralion/ 

II-  Wbo  were  iho  drsi  ihaldisoheyed  the  kiog's  mandate  ' 


.St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

In  liie,  Ihis  splendid  edillee  was  completed.  It  was  beean  in  June  i6t5' 
Ihe  Snt  stone  was  laid  hy  Mr.  J.  Stnne.  the  builder,  D.  H.Compton,  Uien 
biskop  of  I.ondon.  and  sir  Cbrislopber  Wren.  Ibe  architect  and  sun eyor- 
gcneral  ol  tbe  works,  and  these  three  persons  lived  U)  witness  its  CDrnpleiion. 
A  suiue  of  queen  Anne  is  placed  before  the  great  western  door.  The  whole 

partly  by  voluntary  donations  and  subscription  Land  partly  bj  a  duly  nn 
coals,  which  was  let led  from  lime  to  time  during  llip  wotli,  in  beh.ilf  oflbis, 
at  well  as  of  other  citj  churches  then  in  progress. 
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SECTION  III. 


( 


*  Forsaken  Ihus,  he  olber  thoughts  revolves  .- 
To  qait  the  realm,  and  many  a  scheme  resolves  : 
Bat  let  him  go,  nor  heed,  though  thus  you  make 
The  gentle  duke  M%  lonely  journey  take."--HooLB. 

IB.  Al/^UMMd,  ^rr.  rMunmeed,  abandoned.    I  Re'ffMit,  *.  one  larested  wUh  aatitorfcy 

I  for  another  person. 

1.  (A.D.  1688.)  The  twenty-ninlh  day  of  June  was  fixed  for  their 
trial ;  and  their  return  was  more  splendidly  attended  than  their  im- 
prisonment. The  cause  was  looked  upon  as  involving  the  fate  of 
the  nation;  and  future  freedom,  or  future  slavery,  awaited  the 
decision.  The  dispute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on 
both  sides.  2.  Holloway  and  Powell,  twtr  of  the  judges,  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  The  jury  withdrew  Into  a 
chamber,  where  they  passed  the  whole  night;  but  next  morning 
they  returned  into  court,  and  pronopaced  the  bishops  not  guilty. 
3.  Weslminster-hall  instantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations,  whicti 
were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  They  even 
reached  the  camp  at  Hounslow,^  where  the  king  was  at  dinner,  in 
lord  Feversham's  tent.  His^^}esty  demanded  the  cause  of  these 
rejoicings,  and  being  inforifll^that  it  was  nothing  but  the  soldiers 
shouting  at  the  delivery  of  the  bishops,  "  Call  you  that  nothing?" 
cried  he;  *'  but  so  much  tl^  worse  for  them!"  4.  It  was  in  this 
posture  of  affairs  that  all  p^ple  turned  their  eyes  upon  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  ma^ed  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
king  James.   William  was  a  prince  who  had,  from  his  earliest 
entrance  into  business,  been  immersed  in  dangers,  calamities,  and 
politics.  The  ambition  of  France,  and  the  Jealousies  of  Holland,  had 
served  to  sharpemSs  talents,  and  to  give  him  a  propensity  for  in- 
trigue. 5.  This  politic  prince  now  plainly  saw  that  James    liad 
incurred  the  most  violent  hatred  of  his  subjects.  (A.D.  1688.)  He 
was  minutely  informed  of  their  discontents,  and,  by  seeming  to 
discourage,  still  farther  increased  them,  hoping  to  gain  the  kingdom 
for  himself  in  the  sequel.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  precipitated 
his  resolutions,  as  it  threatened  to  annihilate  his  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  the  tlirone  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  princess  Mary,   6.  The  time 
when  the  prince  entered  upon  this  enterprise  was  just  when  tlie 
people  were  in  a  flame  about  the  recent  insult  offered  to  their 
bishops.  He  had  before  this  made  considerable  augmentations  to 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  ships  were  then  lying  ready  in  the  harbttir. 
Some  additional  troops  were  also  levied,  and  sums  of  money  raised 
for  other  purposes  were  converted  to  the  advancement  of  this  expe- 
dition. 7.  So  well  concerted  were  his  measures,  that,  in  three  days, 
above  four  hundred  transports  were  hired ;  the  army  fell  down  the 
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rivers  and  canals  from  Nimeguen  \  with  all  necessary  stores;  and 
tha  prince  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys  ^  with  a  fleet  of  nearly  five 
hundred  vessels,  and  an  arq|y  of  above  fourteen  thousand  men.  It 
was  given  out  that  this  invasion  was  intended  for  the  coast  of  France; 
and  mam^t  the  English,  who  saw  Uie  fleet  pass  along  their  coasts, 
little  expected  to  see  it  land  on  their  own  shores.  Thus,  alter  a 
voyage  of  two  days,  the  prince  landed  his  army  at  the  village  of 
Broxholme,  in  Torbay  ^  on  the  fifth  of  November,  which  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  treason. 

6.  But  though  tlie  invitation  from  the  English  was  very  generali 
the  prince  had  for  some  time  the  mortificatioir  to  find  himself  joined 
by  very  few.  He  marched  first  to  Exeter,  where  the  country  people 
had  been  so  much  terrified  at  the  executions  which  had  ensued  on 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  tliey  continued  to  observe  a  strict  neu- 
trality. 9.  He  remained  for  ten  days  in  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  the  malcontents,  and  at  last  began  to  despair  of  success.  But, 
just  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  re-embarking  his  forces,  he 
was  joined  by  several  persons  of  consequence,  and  tlie  whole 
coiii^  soon  after  came  flocking  to  his  standard.  The  nobility, 
clergy,  officers,  and  even  the  king's  own  servants  and  creatures, 
were  unanimous  in  deserting  James.  10.  Lord  Churchill  had  been 
raised  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had  been  invested  with  a  high 
command  in  the  army;  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his 
wtiole  fortune  to  the  king's  bounty ;  even  he  deserted  among  the 
rest,  and  carried  witli  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  natural  son  of 
the  late  king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  others.  11.  The  prince  of 
Denmark,  and  Anne,  his  favourite  daughter,  perceiving  the  despe- 
ration of  his  circumstances,  resolved  to  leave  him,  and  take  part 
wilh  the  prevailing  side.  When  he  was  told  that  the  prince  and 
princess  had  followed  the  rest  of  his  favourites,  he  was  stung  with 
most  bitter  anguish.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  agony,  "my  own  children  have  forsaken  meM"  12.  The 
liing,  alarmed  every  day  more  and  more  wilh  the  prospect  of  a 
general  disaffection,  was  resolved  to  hearken  to  those  who  advised 
bis  quitting  the  kingdom.  William  secretly  urged  him  to  take  this 

'  A  large  city,  ihe  capital  of  Dotoh  Guelderland. 

'  A  sea-port  of  Holland. 

^  A  bay  in  the  English  Channel,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 

"  As  soon  as  James  entered  London,  be  assembled  a  council  of  peers,  in 
order  to  ask  their  advice  In  the  present  emergency.  As  be  was  going  to  this 
council  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  lord  Russell,  who  had 
suffered  death  in  the  late  reign,  at  the  instigation  of  James.  When  (he  king 
saw  him  he  said,  ''My  lord,  you  are  a  good  man;  you  have  much  interest 
»iih  ihe  peers;  you  can  do  me  service  wilh  them  to-day."— ''  I  once  had  a 
son,"  returned  the  venerable  earl,  **  who  could  have  served  your  majesty  on 
this  occMioD."  James  was  so  struck  with  this  reply,  that  he  could  relom 
no  answer. 
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ruinous  step,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  monarch  in  constant  dread  i 
of  assassination  or  perpetual  imprisonment  until  he  consented  to 
depart.  To  prepare  for  this,  he  fiitf  sent  away  the  queen,  who 
arrived  safely  at  Calais,  under  the  conduct  of  count  Lauzun,  an  old 
favourite  of  the  French  king.  13.  He  himself  soon  after  disappeared 
in  the  night-time,  attended  only  by  sir  Edward  Hale,  a  new  con- 
vert :  but  was  discovered  and  brought  back  by  the  mob.  But  shortly 
after,  being  confined  at  Rochester,  and  observing  that  he  was  en- 
tirely neglected  by  his  own  subjects,  he  resolved  to  seek  safety  from 
the  king  of  France,  the  only  friend  he  had  still  remaining.  U.  He 
accordingly  fled  to  ttie  sea-side,  attended  by  his  natural  son,  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  where  he  embarked  for  the  continent,  and  arrived 
in  safety  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  from  whence  he  hastened  to  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  still  enjoyed  the  empty  title  of  a  king, 
and  the  appellation  of  a  saint,  which  flattered  him  more. 

15.  The  king  having  thus  abdicated  the  throne,  the  next  con- 
sideration was  the  appointing  a  successor.  (A.D.  1688.)  Some  de- 
clared for  a  regent ;  others,  that  the  princess  of  Orange  should  be 
invested  with  regal  power,  and  the  young  prince  considered  as 
supposititious.  After  a  long  debate  in  house,  a  new  sovereign  was 
preferred  to  a  regent,  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  reign  jointly  as  kingi 
and  queen  of  England,  while  the  administration  of  governmenl| 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1—3.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  bishops'  trial. 

4.  To  whom  did  the  people  look  for  deliverance  ? 

5.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  people  when  William  entered  upon  ibli 

enterprise  ? 
7.  What  measures  did  William  concert  to  ofTect  the  in  vasiqa  of  England' 
Where  did  he  land ' 

10.  By  whom  was  the  king  deserted  ?^ 

11.  What  exclamation  did  the  king  make  when  he  was  told  that  the  prince 

and  princess  had  forsaken  him? 

12.  What  resolution  did  the  king  adopt? 
14.  To  what  court  did  James  repair? 

15-  What  followed  (he  king's  abdication  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVERHIGlSS. 

Pope. 

A.D. 

Innocent  XI-   .    •  1676 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

Solyman  I.   .   .  .  1687 
King  of  France.  * 

King  of  Portugal 

A.D. 

Pedro  II r<»« 

King  of  Denmark. 

Leopold 1658 

Louis  XIV.    .    .    .   1643 

Christian  V.  .   .   .  i$7l 

^.mperors  of  the  Turks. 

King  of  Spain. 

King  of  Sweden. 

bomet  IV.    .    .   1649 

Charles  11.    ...  i665 

Charles  Xf.   .   .    .  ii>» 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 

be  dulie  o(  Honmaalh.  Spencer,  earl  of  Sundorland.  I'ciiice  Jatnca, 
FTwiiecillHl  IbePrelender.  Jadgc  JrlTerics.  Colonel  Kirkc.  G.  Savile. 
rqub  or  HaliFax.  George,  earl  of  Berkeley.  Tliomaa  Osboriir,  duke  of 
ids.  H.  Booth,  lord  Delimore  apd  earl  of  Warrington.  C.  Sackvillc,  earl 
tKl.  H.  CavendUh,  duke  of  Devonshire.  J.  Thomson,  lord  Haversbaai. 
ieUndsey,  rarlorBalcarras.  James  Dalrymplc,  viscount  Stair.  R.Gra- 
1,  *i5Count  Preslon,  Roger  Palmer,  earl  ol  (iasllemain.  John  Locu, 
™  Jomea  expelled  from  his  sludentsbip  It  Oifaril,  on  account  ut  hia  at- 
imfnl  to  public  liberty. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

WILLIAM    III. 


Bi  turns  thvy  lell> 


And  liaten,  each  wUh  egulousglor)  Dred, 
How  WiLLim  conquer^,  and  how  France  re 


I.  (A.D.  ICS'O  WiLLiAH  was  no  sooDer  elected  to  Uielhrone.Uian 
he  began  to  experience  tlie  dJiDcully  of  governing  a  people,  vib" 
were  more  ready  lo  examine  llie  commands  of  tlieir  superioi-s  llian  i 
lo  obey  tiiem.  3.  Hie  reign  commenced  witli  an  allempl  simitar  I#  I 
Ibal  whicli  bad  been  tbe  principal  cause  of  all  llie  disturbances  in  j 
tlie  preceding  reign,  and  wbicli  had  excluded  the  monarch  (rim  • 
the  throne.  William  was  a  Calvinisl,  and  consequently  averse  In  ' 
)>erseculion)  lie  therefore  began  h;  attempting  those  laws  which 
enjoined  uniformity  of  worship;  and,  tliough  he  could  not  enlirelv 
succeed  In  his  design,  a  toleration  was  granted  to  such  dissenters  as 
shouldtate  the  oaths  ofallegiance,  and  bold  no  private  conwniicU. 
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3.  In  the  mean  time,  James,  whose  authority  was  still  acknow- 
ledged in  Ireland,  embarked  at  Brest  for  that  kingdom,  and  on 
May  22d  arrived  at  Kinsale.  He  soon  after  made  his  public  entry 
into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found 
the  appearance  of  things  in  that  country  equal  to  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Tyrconnel,  the  lord-lieutenant,  was  devoted  to  his 
iateresls;  his  old  army  was  steady,  and  a  new  one  raised,  amounting 
together  to  nearly  forty  thousand  men.  4.  As  soon  as  the  season 
would  permit,  he  went  to  lay  siege  to  Londonderry,  a  town  of  small 
importance  in  itself,  but  rendered  famous  by  the  stand  it  made  on 
tliis  occasion.  5.  The  besieged  endured  the  most  poignant  sufferings 
from  fatigue  and  famine,  until  at  last  relieved  by  a  store  ship,  that 
happily  broke  the  bQi»n  laid  across  the  river  to  prevent  a  supply. 
Thejoy  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  unexpected  relief  was  only  equalled 
by  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  besiegers.  The  army  of  James 
was  so  dispirited  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  thai  they  aban- 
doned the  siege  in  the  night ;  and  retired  with  precipitation,  afler 
having  lost  about  nine  thousand  men  before  the  place. 

6.  It  was  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Boyne  that  both 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  inflamed  with  all  the  animosities 
arising  from  a  difference  of  religion,  hatred,  and  revenge.  (A.D. 
IGOO.)  The  river  Boyne  at  this  place  was  not  so  deep  but  that  men 
might  wade  over  on  foot;  however,  the  banks  were  rugged,  and 
rendered  dangerous  by  old  houses  and  ditches,  which  served  to 
defend  the  latent  enemy.  7.  William,  who  now  headed  the  pro- 
leslant  army,  had  no  sooner  arrived,  but  he  rode  along  the  side  of 
the  river  in  sight  of  both  armies,  to  make  proper  observations  upon 
the  plan  of  battle ;  but  in  the  meantime  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  a  cannon  was  privately  brought  out,  and  planted  against  him 
were  he  was  sitting.  The  shot  killed  several  of  his  followers,  and  he 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

8.  Early  the  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  king  William  gave 
orders  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river.  This  the  army  undertook 
in  three  different  places;  and,  after  a  furious  cannonading,  the 
battle  began  with  unusual  vigour.  The  Irish  troops,  though 
reckoned  the  best  in  Europe  abroad,  have  always  fought  indiffe- 
rently at  home.  9.  Afler  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  fled  with 
precipitation,  leaving  the  French  and  Swiss  regiments,  who  came 
to  their  assistance,  to  make  the  best  retreat  they  could.  William 
led  on  his  horse  in  person ;  and  contributed  by  his  activity  and 
vigilance  to  secure  the  victory.  James  was  not  in  the  battle,  but 
stood  aloof  during  the  action,  on  the  hill  of  Dunmore,  surrounded 
with  some  squadrons  of  horse ;  and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, when  he  saw  his  own  troops  repulsing  those  of  the  enemy, 
"0  spare  my  English  subjects  !"  10.  The  Irish  lost  about  fifteen 
liundred  men,  and  the  protestants  about  one-third  of  that  number. 
The  victory  was  splendid,  and  almost  decisive ;  but  llie  death  e^ 

25 
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the  duke  of  Scliomberg,  who  was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  water, 
seemed  to  outweigh  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  '. 

U.  The  last  battle  fought  in  favour  of  James  was  at  Aughriin. 
(A.D.  1G91.)  The  enemy  fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse 
were  several  times  repulsed ;  but  tlie  English  wading  through  tiie 
middle  of  a  bog  up  to  the  waist  in  mud,  and  rallying  with  some  dif- 
ficulty on  the  firm  ground  on  the  other  side,  renewed  the  combat 
with  great  fury.  12.  St.  Ruth,  tlie  Irish  general,  being  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball,  his  fate  so  discouraged  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way 
on  all  sides,  and  retreated  to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to 
make  a  final  stand  after  having  tost  above  five  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  army.  13.  Limerick  the  last  retreat  of  the  Irisli 
forces,  made  a  brave  defence :  but  soon  seeifif  the  enemy  advanced 
within  ten  paces  of  the  bridge-foot,  and  perceiving  themselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  determined  to  capitulate;  a  negocia- 
Uon  was  immediately  begun,  and  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides. 
14.  The  Roman  Catholics,  by  this  capitulation,  were  restored  to  llie 
enjoyment  of  those  liberties  injhe  exercise  of  tlieir  religion,  whicii 
they  had  possessed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second.  All 
persons  were  indulged  with  free  leave  to  remove  with  their  Sami- 
lies  and .  efl'ects  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  Scot- 
laud.  In  consequence  of  this,  above  fourteen  tliousand  of  those 
who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  into  France,  having 
transports  provided  by  government  for  conveying  them  thither. 


QueitUms  fbr  Bxamination, 

1, 2.  Wiiat  were  tlie  first  acts  of  William? 

3.  In  what  manner  was  James  receifed  In  Ireland? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  alAiirs  In  ihat  country  ? 

3.  Relate  (he  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 

6.  Where  did  the  armies  first  meet? 

7.  By  what  means  was  William  wounded? 

8.  9.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  balilc? 

Describe  the  conduct  or  the  rival  kings  during  this  eugugement. 

10.  What  loss  did  each  side  sustain? 

1 1.  WhiTe  was  the  next  battle  fought? 

13.  How  many  of  the  Irish  fell  in  this  engagement  ? 
18.  What  was  lie  last  place  of  their  retreat  ? 

14.  What  were  tlie  articles  of  their  capitulation  ? 


'  Duko  Schomberg  was  descended  of  a  noble  German  family  \  his  nioilter 
W08  an  Kn^lish  woman,  daughter  of  lord  Dudley.  He  had  served  in  Holland, 
Knglaitd,  France,  and  Brandenburg ;  he  obtained  the  dignities  of  iiiare&chal 
ill  Vranoe,  grandee  in  Portugal,  generalissimo  In  Prussia, and  duke  in  Enijidnd. 
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SECTION  II. 


"  Yet  Fame  shall  stay  aod  bead  to  Wiluam*s  praise. 
Of  him  her  tboosaod  ears  shall  hear  iniMapbaiil  lays ; 
Of  bim  her  tongues  shall  talk,  on  him  her  eyes  shall  gaie." 

COKGaETB. 


1.  Daapon'denM,  s.  deipair. 
4.  Braedie'tiaM,  s.   an  order  «f  moaki,  vIm 
profeM  to   follow  the  rales  of  St.  Bene- 

dl«C 


8.  Con'seionsnesa,  t.  aa  internal  seme  of  fnilt 

•ad  famoeenee. 

9.  Eqniv'alent,  /•  •  thine  wf  um*  wei^t. 

dignity,  or  rolae. 


u  (A.D.  1693.)  James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
diipondinee  :  his  designs  upon  England  were  quite  fhistrated,  so 
that  nothing  was  left  his  friends  but  the  hopes  of  assassinating  the 
monarch  on  the  throne.  These  base  attempts,  as  barbarous  as  they 
were  useless,  were  not  entirely  disagreeable  to  the  temper  of 
James.  2.  It  is  said  he  encouraged  and  proposed  them ;  but  they 
all  proved  unserviceable  to  his  cause,  and  only  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  undertakers.  From  that  time  till  he  died,  which  was 
about  seven  years,  he  continued  to  reside  at  St.  Germains,  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  bounty  of  Louis,  and  assisted  by  occasional  liberalities 
from  his  daughter  and  friends  in  England.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  noo,  after  having  laboured  under  a 
Vedious  sickness ;  and  many  miracles,  as  the  people  thought,  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb.  3.  Indeed,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
calculated  to  inspire  the  superstitious  with  reverence  for  his  piety. 
He  subjected  himself  to  acts  of  uncommon  penance  and  mortifica- 
Hon.  He  frequently  visited  the  poor  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who  were 
edified  by  liis  humble  and  pious  deportment.  4.  His  pride  and  ar- 
i)ilrary  temper  seemed  to  have  vanished  with  his  greatness ;  he 
became  alfoble,  kind,  and  easy  to  all  his  dependents ;  and  at  his 
last  illness  conjured  his  son  to  prefer  religion  to  every  worldly  ad- 
vantage, —  a  counsel  which  that  prince  strictly  obeyed.  He  died 
with  great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred  at  his  own  request 
in  the  Church  of  the  English  Benedietinet  at  Paris,  without  any 
funeral  solemnity, 

5.  WiUiam,  upon  accepting  of  the  crown,  was  resolved  to  pre- 
serve, as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  share  of  prerogative  whicli 
iitiii  was  left  hint.  But  at  length  he  became  fatigued  with  opposing 
the  laws  which  parliament  every  day  were  laying  round  his  au- 
thority, and  gave  up  the  contest.  G.  He  admitted  every  restraint 
upon  the  prerogative  in  England,  upon  condition  of  being  properly 
supplied  with  the  means  oif  humbling  the  power  of  France.  War, 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  were  all  he  knew,  or  indeed 
desired  to  understand.  Provided  the  parliament  furnished  him 
with  supplies  for  these  purposes,  he  permitted  them  to  rule  the 
•nlemal  polity  at  their  pleasure.  7,  For  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  France,  the  sums  of  money  granted  to  him  were  incredible. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ANNB. 


"  )fr  BcliTE  slreamt,  where'er  your  wslers  (low, 
LeL  dislanl  climcii  and  farlbol  oalions  know 
Wb«l  je  trbm  Tbsme«  aai  Danube  have  befn  Uughl, 


I 


1.  (A.D.  170!.)  AxNE,  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
ascended  tlie  throne  in  the  Ihlrly-eighlli  year  or  her  aA,  to  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction  of  all  ptrllnf.  She  was  the  aecond  daughter  of 
king  James,  by  his  Drft  wife,  Ibie  daughter  orcliancellhar  Hyde,  after- 
wards earl  of  Clarendon.  IJpon  coming  to  the  crown,  she  resolved 
to  declare  war  against  France,  and  communicated  lier  Intention  lo 
tlie  house  or  commong,  by  whom  it  was  approve),  and  war  was  pro- 
rlaimed  accordingly. 

2.  This  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  ot  the  English,  was 
seconded  by  similar  declarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Geraians  on  the 
same  day.  The  French  monarch,  whose  pride  had  been  fostered  bv 
a  long  series  of  victories,  could  not  suppress  his  anger  at  such  a 
combination,  but  his  chief  resentment  fell  upon  the  Dutch.    He 
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declared  with  great  emotion,  that  as  for  tJiese  gentlemen  pedlars, 
the  Dutch,  ttiey  should  one  day  repent  their  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption in  declaring  war  against  one  whose  power  they  had  for» 
meriy  felt  and  dreaded.  3.  Howeyer,  the  affairs  of  the  allies  were 
no  ways  influenced  by  his  threats.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
hisTiews  gratified,  in  being  appointed  general  of  the  English  forces; 
and  he  was  still  farther  flattered  by  the  Dutch,  who,  though  the 
earl  of  Atblone  had  a  right  to  share  the  command,  appointed 
Marlborough  gwAtalwifiM  of  the  allied  army.  4.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  few  men  shone  more,  either  in  debate  or  action, 
ihan  he;  serene  le  the  midst  of  danger,  and  indefatigable  in  the 
cabinet ;  so  that  he  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  France 
iliat  England  ever  produced,  since  Uie  conquering  times  of  Creasy 
and  Agincourt. 

6.  A  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consists  in  battles 
fought  upon  the  continent,  which,  though  of  very  little  advantage 
lo  the  interest  of  the  nation,  were  very  great  additions  to  its  honour. 
These  successes,  it  is  true,  are  passed  away,  and  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  tlie  names  of  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet, 
where  the  allied  army  gained  great,  but  (with  respect  to  England) 
u&eless  victories.  The  triumph  at  Blenheim,  which  was  one  of  the 
neatest  victories  ever  won  by  English  skill  and  valour,  was 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  large  estate  to  the  duke,  and  the  magni- 
ficent mansion  of  Blenheim  was  erected  for  him  at  the  national 
expense. 

(j,  A  conquest  of  much  greater  national  importpnce  was  gained 
with  less  expense  of  blood  and  trease|||«i0piiin. '  The  ministry  of 
England,  understanding  that  the  French  were  employed  in  equipping 
a  strong  squadron  in  Brestt  sent  out  sir  Gloudesly  Shovel  and  sir 
George  Rooke  to  watch  their  motions.  Sir  George,  however,  had 
further  orders  to  convoy  a  body  of  forces  in  transport-ships  to 
Barcelona,  upon  which  a  fruitless  attack  was  made  by  the  prince  of 
Hesse.  7,  Finding  no  hopes*  therefore,  from  this  expedition,  in  two 
days  after  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  sir  George  Booke,  joined 
by  sir  Gloudesly,  called  a  oouucifof  war  on  board  the  fleet,  as  they 
lay  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Gibraltar,  a  city  then  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time 
ill  provided  with  a  ^rrison,  as  neither  expecting  nor  fearing  such 
an  attempt. 

8.  The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  as  the 
mariners  call  it,  and  defended  by  a  rock  inaccessible  on  every  side 
but  one.  The  prince  of  Hesse  landed  his  troops,  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred,  on  the  continent  adjoining,  and  summoned  the  town 
to  surrender,  but  withouW^ffect,  9.  Next  day  the  admiral  gave 
orders  for  cannonading  the  town;  and,  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  their  fortifications  at  a  place  called  the  South 
Mole  Head,  ordered  Captain  Whitaker  to  man  all  the  boats,  and 
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assault  that  quarter.  Those  officers  who  happened  to  be  nearest  the 
Mole  immediately  manned  their  boats  without  orders,  and  entered 
the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.  10.  Bui  they  were  premature ;  for 
the  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants  and  about 
one  hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
captains,  Hicks  and  Jumper,  took  possession  of  a  platform,  and  kept 
their  ground  until  they  were  sustained  by  captain  Whilaker,  and 
the  rest  of  the  seamen,  who  took  a  redoubt  between  the  Mole  and 
the  town  by  storm.  Then  the  governor  capitulated,  and  the  prince 
df  Hesse  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  the  attempt, 
considering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  11.  When  the  news  of 
this  conquest  was  brought  to  England,  it  was  for  some  time  in 
debate  whether  it  was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral  for. 
it  was  at  last  considered  as  unworthy  public  gratitude ;  and,  while 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  extolled  for  useless  services,  sir 
George  Rooke  was  left  to  neglect,  and  soon  displaced  from  his 
command,  for  having  so  essentially  served  his  country.  A  striking 
instance,  that,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  age,  popular  applause 
is  most  usually  misplaced.  12.  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  and  continues  of  the  utmost  use  in 
refitting  that  part  of  the  navy  destined  to  annoy  an  enemy,  or 
protect  our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  English  have  a 
repository  capable  of  containing  all  things  necessary  for  Uie  re- 
pairing of  fleets  or  the  equipment  of  armies. 

13.  While  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and  sea,  a 
new  scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Spain,  whei;e 
the  ambition  of  the  European  princes  exerted  itself  with  the  same 
fury  that  had  filled  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Philip  the  Fourth, 
grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom,  and  had  been  received  with  the  joyful  concurrence 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.  14.  He  had  also  been  nominated 
successor  to  the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will.  But,  in  a 
former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Gharles,  son  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to  that  crown;  and  this 
treaty  had  been  yuaranteed  by  France  herself,  though  she  now 
resolved  to  reverse  that  consent  in  favour  of  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  15.  Charles  was  still  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for 
the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  invitations  of  the  Gatalonians,  v^ho 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  English  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  promised  to  arm  in  his  cause.  He  was  furnished 
with  two  hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  nine  thousand 
men,  for  the  conquest  of  that  extensive  empii^e.  But  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  a  man  of  romantic  bravery,  offered  to  conduct  them; 
and  his  single  service  was  thought  equivalent  to  armies. 

16.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  yet  hut 
fifteen,  he  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Africa :  at  twenty  he  assisted 
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compassing  the  Revolution,  and  be  now 
rried  od  the  war  In  Spain  almost  at  hU 
rn  expense;  his  frienJahip  rorlbeduiie 
larles  being  one  of  his  chief  molives  la 
is  great  iinderlajfing.  He  was  derormed 

his  person;  ttiit  of  a  mind  the  most 
onerous,  bonAucable,  and  active.  Ills 
■st  attempt  up^  landing  in  Spain  was 
le  takinj^  o(  Bai^^lona,  a  sJm^  city, 
tlh  a  garrison  a  ~  " 
hile  Ills  wbole  ar  j 
lore  than 

n.  These 

r  short  continuance ;  Peterborough  being         L^fj  Peicrtorough. 
^called.and  the  army  under  Ciiarles  being 

ommanded  by  the  lord  Galway,  This  nobleman,  liaving  received 
iteiligence  that  tlie  enemy,  under  Ihe  command  of  the  duke  of 
'erwick,  was  posted  near  the  town  of  Almanza,  he  advanced  thither 
0  give  him  battle,  is.  The  contlict  began  about  lw«  in  the  after- 
loon,  and  the  whole  front  of  each  army  was  fully  engaged.  The 
«nlre,  consisting  chieDy  of  battalions  from  Great  Britain  and 
lolland,  seemed  at  lirsl  viclorious;  but  the  Portuguese  horse,  by 
*boni  they  were  supported,  betaking  themselves  to  ftlglil  on  Ihe 
arsl  charge,  Ihe  English  Iroops  were  flanked  and  surrounded  on 
every  side.  19.  In  this  dreadful  emergency  lliey  formed  llieniselves 
into  a  square,  and  retired  to  an  eminence,  where  being  ignorant  of 
Ihe  country,  and  destilule  of  all  supplies,  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war,  to  tbe  number  of  len  thousand  men.  This 
victory  was  complete  and  decisive  :  and  all  Spain,  except  Ihe  pro- 
vtnre  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  duty  lo  Philip  their  sovereign. 


Quettiom  /br  Examinatitm. 

1.  Wbosuceeeded  WILlLam? 

AEainBl  whom  did  Anne  declare  war  r 
t.  Haw  did  Ibe  Kreneb  monarch  express  his  anger  > 
3,  Wba  wasappoinlcd  generulisslmo? 
t.  What  is  his  charnclcr' 
i.  Where  did  Ihe  nation  gnin  great  viclories/ 
<i.  1.  Whal  important  conquest  was  neil  obuined  > 

I,  H.  10.  Relate  Ihe  paniculars. 

II.  Whal  opinion  did  (lie  nation  entertain  aim 
13.  Was  not  lbi»  opinion  onfoundedf 

iJ— IS.  What  new  scenes  of  contention  arose  ? 
li.  Wbal  were  ibe  cliaracter  aud  conduct  ot  the 
It,  ■).  Relate  tbe  parliculara  c 
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**  Henoefforib,  she  said,  fo  each  reluming  year, 
One  tMin  ihe  thistle  and  the  rose  shall  bear; 
Th6  thiltle's  lasiiDff  grace— thou.  O  my  rose,  shall  be ; 
The  warlike  thistle's  arm  a  sore  defence  to  thee/*— >Kowk. 

B.  Pnliannurft  #.  pratloWt   introduotory  ;  I  17.  Goali'tioa,  t.  vnion,  eoojiuietxim. 

4.  »  pMp«rttov7  Ml.  I  la.  Ineoa'fniotts,  a.  tatniKi^la,  improper,  hi 

7.  Bt!vHil»(«a,  ftirt.  aftvcd,  bargained.  1  9mmgtmA, 

to.  Intig^i*,  ««  MulgM,  Mrnu.  ^^^^^  .  ' 

I.  (A.D.  1707.}  The  coflMo^^jMtta  had  hitherto  been 
governed  by  a  Whig  ministry;  for*tH^8|^KmRuke  of  Marlborougti 
had  first  started  in  the  Tory  interest^  he  soon  joined  the  opposite 
faction,  as  be  found  them  most  sincere  in  their  desires  to  humble 
the  power  of  France.    The  Whigs,  therefore,  still  pursued  the 
schemes  of  the  late  king;  and  impressed  with  a  republican  spirit  o( 
liberty,  strove  to  humble  despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe.  3.  In 
a  government,  where  the  reasoning  of  individuals,  retired  from 
power,  generally  leads  those  who  command,  the  designs  of  the 
ministry  must  alter  as  the  people  happen  to  change.  The  people,  in 
fact,  were  beginning  to  desire  an  alteration  fn  the  council^  of  the 
state.  But,  previous  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Whig  ministry,  whose 
fall  was  now  liaslening,  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  tool 
place  in  parliament;  a  measure  that  had  been  wished  by  many,  but 
thought  too  difficult  for  execution.  3.  What  I  mean  is,  the  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland;  which  though 
they  were  governed  by  one  sovereign  since  the  accession  of  James 
the  First,  yet  were  still  ruled  by  their  respective  parliaments,  and 
often  professed  to  pursue  opposite  interests  and  different  designs. 
4.  The  attempt  for  an  Union  was  begun  at  the  commencemenl  or 
this  reign  :  but  some  disputes  arising  relative  to  the  trade  to  the 
East,  the  conference  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  thought  that  an 
adjustment  would  be  impossible.  5.  It  was  revived  by  an  act  in 
either  parliament,  granting  power  to  commissioners,  named  on  the 
part  of  both  nations,  to  treat  on  the  preliminary  articles  of  an 
Union,  which  should  afterwards  undergo  a  more  thorough  discussion 
by  the  legislative  body  of  both  kingdoms.  The  choice  of  these  com- 
missioners was  left  to  the  queen,  and  she  took  care  that  none  should 
be  employed  but  such  as  heartily  wished  to  promote  so  desirable  a 
measure.  G.  Accordingly,  the  queen  having  appointed  commissioners 
on  both  sides,  they  met  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Cockpit,  near 
Whitehall,  which  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  conferences.  Aj 
the  queen  frequently  exhorted  the  commissioners  to  dispatch,  the 
articles  of  this  famous  Union  were  soon  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  Ibc 
commissioners ;  and  it  only  remained  to  lay  them  before  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  nations.  •  * 

7.  In  this  famous  treaty,  it  was  »e»pM?aead  that  the  succession  to  the 
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Ufliled  Kingdom  should  be  vested  in  the  House  of  Hanover;  that  the 
united  kingdoms  Should  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  parlia- 
meni;  that  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  eiyoy  a  commu- 
nion of  privileges  and  advantages.  8.  That  they  should  have  the  same 
allowance  and  privileges,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs ; 
Ihal  the  laws  concerning  public  right,  civil  government  and  policy, 
should  be  the  same  through  the  two  united  kuigdoms;  but  that  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  laws  which  concerned  private  rights, 
eicept  for  the  evident  benefit  of  the  subjecU  of  Scotland.  0.  Thai 
Ihe  courts  of  session,  and  all.oUM^  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland, 
should  remain,  as  then  constituted  by  the  Iflvrs  ot  that  kingdom, 
With  the  same  aulhorrty  and  privilege  as  before  the  Union ;  ond  that 
Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
i)>  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  to  be  elected  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  be  settled  by  the  present  parliament  of  Scotland.— 
10.  That  all  peers  of  Scotland  should  be  considered  as  peers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  rank  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of  the  like 
"Jcgree  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  before  such  as  should  be 
fPeated  after  It}  that  they  sliould  enjoy  all  privileges  of  English 
peers,  except  that  of  sitting  or  voting  In  pariiament,  or  sitting  upon 
'»e  trial  of  peers  ;  and  that  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  govern*- 
ment  should  remain  as  they  were.  u.  That  all  laws  or  statutes  in 
filler  kingdom,  as  far  as  they  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
inese  articles,  should  cease,  and  be  declared  void  by  the  respective 
parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.  These  were  the  principal  articles 
oHhe  Union;  and  it  only  remained  to  obtoin  the  sanction  of  the 
it'gislature  of  both  kingdoms  to  give  them  authority. 

12.  The  arguments  in  these  different  assemblies  were  suited  to 
'he  audience.  To  induce  the  Scots  parliament  to  come  into  the 
measure,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  ministry  and  their  supporters,  that 
an  entire  and  perfect  Union  would  be  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
lasting  peace.  It  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property; 
feoiove  the  animosities  that  prevailed  among  themselves,  and  the 
jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  13.  It  would  in- 
I'ease  tlieir  strength,  riches,  and  commerce ;  the  whole  island 
would  be  joined  in  affection,  and  freed  from  all  appreliensions  of 
Jifferenl  interests;  it  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all  Its  enemies, 
iupporl  the  Protestant  interests,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
ope.  It  was  observed  that  the  less  the  wheels  of  government  were 
logged  by  a  multiplicity  of  councils  the  more  vigorous  would  be 
lieir  exertions.  14.  They  were  shown  that  the  taxes  which,  in  con- 
«quenee  of  this  Union,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  so 
>roporlionably  great  as  their  share  in  the  legislature  t  that  their 
axes  did  not  amount  to  a  seventieth  part  of  those  supplied  by  the 
'English :  and  yet  their  share  in  the  legislature  was  not  a  tenth  part 
c&s.  Such  were  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Union,  addressed  to 
^e  Scots  parliament.  15.  In  the  English  houses  it  was  observed, 
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that  a  powerful  aud  dangerous  nation  would  tbus  for  ever  be  pre- 
vented from  giving  them  any  disturbance.  That,  in  case  of  any 
future  rupture,  England  had  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
gain,  against  a  nation  that  was  courageous  and  poor. 

16.  On  the  Other  hand,  the  Scots  were  fired  with  indignation  at 
tlie  thoughts  of  losing  their  ancient  and  independent  governmeat. 
The  nobility  found  themselves  degraded  in  point  of  dignity  and  in- 
fluence, by  being  excluded  from  their  seats  in  parliament.  The 
trading  part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  commerce  loaded  with  heavy 
duties,  and  considered  their  new  l;)Hj^ileges  of  trading  to  the  Eng- 
lish plantations  in  Vm  West  Indies  as  a  very  uncertain  advantage. 
17.  In  the  English  houses  also  it  ivas  observed,  that  the  union  of  a 
rich  with  a  poor  nation  would  always  be  beneficial  to  the  latter, 
and  that  the  former  could  only  hope  for  a  participation  of  their  ne- 
cessities. It  was  said  that  the  Scots  reluctantly  yielded  to  this 
coalition,  and  it  might  be  likened  to  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
against  her  consent.  18.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  Union  made  up 
of  so  many  unmatched  pieces,  and  such  incongruous  ingredients, 
tliat  it  could  never  take  effect.  It  was  complained  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  Scots  was  small,  and  unequal  to 
their  share  in  the  legislature. 

19.  At  length,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  made  by  the  Tories, 
every  article  in  the  Union  was  approved  by  a  great  majority  in 
both  parliaments.  Thus  all  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  an  union 
of  which  they  at  first  had  not  tlie  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  ad- 
vantage. It  was,  however,  long  unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  the  two 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  were,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  l)y 
anxiety  for  the  repeal  of  this  detested  measure. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whom  had  Ihe  queen's  councils  hitherto  been  governed? 

2,  3.  What  important  measure  took  place  in  parliament?  ■ 
4—6.  By  what  means  was  the  Union  effected? 

7^11.  Relate  the  stipulations  contained  in  this  famous  treaty. 
12—14.  What  arguments  were  used  to  induce  the  Scots  to  come  inlo  the 

measure? 
i5.  What  arguments  were  made  use  of  to  the  English  ? 

16.  In  what  manner  did  the  Scots  receive  this  measure? 

17.  How  was  it  received  by  the  English? 

18.  What  opinion  was  held  concerning  it? 

19.  Did  the  measure  succeed  ? 
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*'  Of  Cbubch  and  State  who  dearest  deems 
Sboald  carefully  avoid  extremes."  DiBDi5. 

I.  Pet'alant,  a.  saney,  impadent.  I      9.  Tolera'tioa,  j.  an  allovance,  a  pcrmi&sion. 

K  ios'to,  s.  eabal,  a  combinatiom.  |    11.  Rbap'aody,/.  an  irrefular  eonAued  writing. 

1.  (A.D.  1708.)  In  the  mean  time  the  Whig  ministry  was  every 
day  declining.  Among  the  number  of  those  whom  the  dueliess  of 
Marlborough  had  introduced  to  the  queen,  to  contribute  to  her 
private  amusement,  was  one  Mrs.  Masham,  her  own  kinswoman, 
whom  she  had  raised  from  indigence  and  obscurity.  The  duchess 
having  gained  the  ascendant  over  the  queen,  became  pttulanx  and 
insolent,  and  relaxed  in  those  arts  by  which  she  had  risen.  2.  Mrs. 
Masham,  who  had  lier  fortune  to  make,  was  more  humble  and  as- 
siduous :  she  flattered  the  foibles  of  the  queen,  and  assented  to  her 
prepossessions.  She  soon  saw  the  queen's  inclination  to  the  Tory 
set  of  opinions,  their  divine  right  and  passive  obedience ;  and  instead 
of  allempting  to  thwart  her,  as  the  duchess  had  done,  slie  joined  in 
vr'iUi  her  partiality,  and  even  outdid  tier  in  her  own  way. 

3.  This  lady  was,  in  fact,  the  tool  of  Mr.  Harley,  secretary  of 
slate,  who  also  some  time  before  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
queen's  good  graces,  who  had  determined  to  sap  the  credit  of  the 
^Vlijg  ministers.  His  aim  was  to  unite  the  Tory  interests  under  his 
own  slielter,  and  to  expel  the  Whigs  from  the  advantages  which 
they  had  long  enjoyed  under  government. 

*•  In  this  career  of  his  ambition  he  chose  for  his  coadjutor  Henry 
^t>  John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke ;  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  greater  ambition ;  enterprising,  restless,  active,  and 
haughty,  with  some  wit  and  little  principle.  To  this  junto  was 
added  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  abilities. 

5«  It  was  now  perceived  that  the  people  themselves  began  to  be 
weary  of  the  Whig  ministry,  whom  they  formerly  caressed.  To 
them  ihey  imputed  the  burthens  under  which  they  groaned,— 
hurtliens  which  they  had  been  hitherto  animated  to  bear  by  the 
pomp  of  triumph;  but  tlie  load  of  which  they  fell  in  a  pause  of 
success.     . 

6.  Harley,  afterwards  known  by  Hie  title  of  lord  Oxford,  was  at 
^^  bottom  of  all  these  complaints  :  and  though  they  did  not  pro- 
duce an  immediate  effect,  yet  they  did  not  fail  of  a  growing  and 
sleady  operation. 

T-  At  length  the  Whig  party  of  the  ministry  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Tories.  But  it  was  now  too  late ;  tliey  had 
entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  queen.  Harley  soon  threw  off 
^he  mask  of  friendship,  and  took  more  vigorous  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  In  him  the  queen  reposed  all  her  trust, 
though  he  had  now  no  visible  concern  in  the  administration.  8.  The 

26 
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first  triumph  of  the  Tories  in  which  the  queen  discovered  a  public 
partiality  in  their  favour,  was  seen  in  a  transaction  of  no  great  im- 
portance in  itself,  but  from  the  consequence  it  produced.  The  parties 
of  the  nation  were  eager, to  engage,  and  they  wanted  but  tlie 
watcliword  to  begin.  This  was  given  by  a  man  neither  of  abilities^ 
property,  nor  power;  but  whom  accident  brought  forward  on  this 
occasion. 

9*  Henry  Sacheverel  was  a  clergyman  bred  at  Oxford,  of  narro^* 
intellects,  and  an  overheated  imagination.  He  had  acquired  some 
popularity  among  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  (he 
name  of  high  churchmen,  and  had  taken  all  occasions  to  vent  his 
animosity  against  the  dissenters.  At  the  summer  assizes  at  Derljy, 
he  held  forth  in  that  strain  before  the  judges.  On  the  fifth  ot 
November,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  he,  in  a  violent  declamation, 
defended  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  inveighed  against  the 
toleration  of  dissenters,  declared  the  church  was  dangerously 
attacked  by  its  enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  its  false  friends. 
10.  He  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  zealous,  and  exhorted  (he 
people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Sir  Samuel  Gerrard, 
lord  mayor,  countenanced  this  harangue»  which,  though  very  weak 
both  in  matter  and  style,  was  published  under  his  protection,  and 
extolled  by  the  Tories  as  a  master-piece  of  writing.  These  sermons 
owed  all  their  celebrity  to  the  complexion  of  the  times,  and  they 
are  now  deservedly  neglected. 

11.  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a  complaint 
before  the  house  of  commons  against  these  rhapsodies,  and  thus  gave 
force  to  what  would  have  soon  been  forgotten*  The  most  violent 
paragraphs  were  read,  and  the  sermons  voted  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tious libels.  Sacheverel  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
he,  far  from  disowning  the  writing  of  them,  gloried  in  what  he  had 
done,  and  mentioned  the  encouragement  he  had  received  to  publish 
them  from  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  then  present.  12.  Being  ordered 
to  withdraw,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  t  and  Mr.  Dolben  was 
fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  in  tlie  name  of  the  commons 
of  England.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment ;  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody;  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  lords  in  Westmiuster^hall. 

13.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon  this  very 
extraordinary  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks  and  excluded  all 
other  pubhc  business  for  the  time.  The  queen  herself  was  every 
day  present  as  a  private  spectator,  whilst  vast  multitudes  attended 
the  culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to  the  hall,  shouting  as  he  passed, 
or  silently  praying  for  his  success.  The  managers  of  the  commons 
were  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general,  sir  Peter  King, 
recorder,  general  Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Walpole. 
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14.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Philips, 
and  assisted  by  doMor  Atterbury,  doctor  Smallridge,  and  doctor 
Friend.  While  the  trial  continued,  nothing  could  exceed  the  vio- 
lence and  outrage  of  the  populace.  They  surrounded  the  queen's 
sedan,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  your  majesty  and  the  church !  We 
hope  your  majesty  is  for  doctor  Sacheverel."  15.  They  destroyed 
several  meeting-houses,  plundered  the  dwellings  of  many  eminent 
dissenters,  and  even  proposed  to  attack  the  Bank.  The  queen,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  commons,  published  a  procla- 
mation for  suppressing  the  tumults;  and  several  persons  being 
apprehended,  were  tried  for  high  treason.  Two  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  die ;  but  neither  suffered. 

16.  When  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  charge,  the 
managers  for  Sacheverel  undertook  his  defence  with  great  art  and 
eloquence.  He  afterwards  recited  a  speech  himself,  which,  from 
the  diiference  found  between  it  and  his  sermons,  seemed  evidently 
tlie  work  of  another;  indeed,  it  is  all  but  proved  to  have  been 
written  by  Atterbury.  17.  In  it  he  solemnly  justified  his  intentions 
towards  the  queen  and  her  government.  He  spoke  in  the  most 
respectful  terms  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  protestant  succession. 
He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  the  tenet  of  the 
^'hurch  in  which  he  wag  brought  up ;  and  in  a  pathetic  conclusion 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  pity  of  his  audience. 


Questions  for  Examiniitian. 

ii  2*  Wtial  ciroumilaooe  led  to  (he  fall  of  the  Whig  ministerH/ 

h  4.  Who  were  ihe  principal  persons  opposed  to  Ihem  7 

^'  Whal  made  ihe  people  dissalisfled? 

^-  Who  was  (he  cause  of  their  disconlent? 

^  In  whom  did  the  queen  repose  her  trust? 

^'  In  what  accident  orl^zlnated  Ihe  contention  between  Ihe  two  parlies? 

9*  Whal  was  iho  subjeoi  of  Sacheverel's  writings? 

'0*  Who  countenanoed  and  oxtolled  them? 

(1-  What  notice  did  parliament  take  of  these  writings? 

'2>  What  followed  ? 

<3.  Who  were  the  managers  for  the  commons? 

'^'  By  whodT  was  he  defended  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  populace? 
'5.  What  outrages  did  Ihey  commit? 
•8,  17.  What  was  the  purport  of  Saoheverei's  defence? 
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SECTION   IV. 

*'  Next  to  the  lliundcrer  let  Anna  stand, 
In  piety  supreme  as  in  command; 
Famed  for  victorious  arms  and  generous  aid. 
Young  Austria's  refuge,  and  lierce  bourbon's  dread." 

LAKSDOMrriB- 

13.  Mcr'cenary,  0.  covetous,  fond  of  i^ain,  i.  a    |    17.  Plenipoten'tiaries,    s.    ambassadors,     or 
hireliag^.  |  negociators,  iitTested  with  fall  power. 

t.  (A.D.  1709.)  At  length,  after  much  obstinale  dispute  aod 
virulent  altercation,  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  voices;  but  no  less  than  four-and- thirty  peers  entered  a 
protest  against  this  decision.  He  was  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
three  years;  and  his  two  sermons  were  ordiied  to  be  burnt  by  tlie 
hand  of  the  common  hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  two  sherifTs.  The  lenity  of  this  sentence,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  resentment,  was  considered 
by  the  Tories  as  a  triumph. 

2.  Such  was  the  complexion  of  the  times  when  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  summon  a  new  parliament ;  and  being  a  friend  to  the 
Tories  herself,  she  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
themselves  in  choosing  representatives  to  her  mind.  In  fact,  very 
few  were  returned  but  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  hy 
tbeir  zeal  against  the  Whig  administration. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  conducted 
wilhthe  most  brilliant  success.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  every 
motive  to  continue  the  war,  as  it  gratified  not  only  his  ambition 
but  his  avarice ;  a  passion  that  obscured  his  shining  abilities. 

4.  The  king  of  France  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  solicit  a  conference.   He  employed  one  Perkum, 
resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague,  to  negociate  upon 
this  sul)ject,  and  he  ventured  also  to  solicit  the  duke  himself  in  pri- 
vate.  A  conference  was  at  length  begun  at  Gertruydenberg,  under 
the  influence  of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Zinzendorf,  who  were 
all  three,  from  private  motives,  entirely  averse  to  the  treaty. 
5.  Upon  this  occasion  the  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every 
species  of  mortification.  Spies  were  placed  upon  all  their  conduct. 
Their  master  was  insulted,  and  their  letters  were  opoiied ;  till  at 
last  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  campaign.  G.  It  was  only  by 
insensible  degrees  that  the  queen  seemed  to  acquire  courage  enough    j 
to  second  her  inclinations,  and  depose  a  ministry  that  had  long    ! 
been  disagreeable  to  her.  Harley,  however,  who  still  shared  her 
confidence,  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  the  popularity,  the  justice,  and 
the  security  of  such  a  measure;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  advice, 
she  began  the  changes,  by  transferring  the  post  of  lord-chamber-     ; 
lain  from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had    ' 
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lately  voted  with  the  Tories,  and  maintained  an  intimate  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Harley.  7.  Soon  after  the  eafi  of  Sunderland,  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
displaced,  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  put  in  his  room.  Finding 
that  she  was  rather  applauded  than  condemned  for  this  resolute 
proceeding,  she  resolved  to  become  entirely  free. 

8.  Soon  after  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his  office, 
and  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected  to  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Harley,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
under-treasurer.  9.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared  president 
of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  lord  Somers.  The  staff  of  the  lord- 
steward,  being  taken  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the 
secretary's  office  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The  lord 
chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal,  it  was  first  put  in  com- 
mission, and  then  given  to  sir  Simon  Harcourt.  10.  The  earl  of 
Wharton  surrendered  his  commission  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  that  employment  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond— 
Mr.  George  Grenville  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  one  Whig 
lefl  in  any  office  of  the  state,  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He 
was  still  continued  the  reluctant  general  ot  the  army;  but  he  justly 
considered  himself  as  a  ruin  entirely  undermined,  and  just  ready 
to  fall. 

1 1 .  But  the  triumph  was  not  yet  complete  until  the  parliament 
was  brought  to  confirm  and  approve  the  queen's  choice.  The  queen, 
in  her  speech,  recommended  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  vl* 
gour.  The  parliament  were  ardent  in  their  expressions  of  zeal  and 
unanimity.   They  exhorted  her  to  discountenance  all  such  princi- 
ples and  measures  as  had  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown  and 
dignity.   This  was  but  an  opening  to  what  soon  after  followed. 
13.  The  duke  vf  Marlborough,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had 
been  so  higlily  extolled  and  caressed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  was  now  become  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  reproach. 
His  avarice  was  justly  upbraided ;  bis  protracting  the  war  was  said 
to  arise  from  that  motive.  Instances  were  every  wlier^  given  of 
liis  fraud  and  extortion.   These  might  be  true;  but  party  had  no 
moderation,  and  even  his  courage  and  conduct  were  called  in 
question.   13.  To  mortify  the  duke  still  more,  the  tlianks  of  tlie 
i)ouse  of  commons  were  voted  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  his 
services  in  Spain,  when  they  were  refused  to  the  duke  for  those  in 
Flanders ;  and  the  lord-keeper,  who  delivered  them  to  Peterbo- 
rough, took  occasion  to  drop  some  reflection  against  the  wt^cenary 
disposition  of  liis  rival. 

14.  Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  of  the  Whig  system,  upon 
which  this  reign  was  begun,  but  the  war,  which  continued  to  rage 
as  fierce  as  ever,  and  which  increased  in  expense  every  year  r 
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went  on.  U  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry  to  put  an  I 
end  to  it  at  any  rat«^  as  it  bad  involved  tlie  nation  In  debt  almost  I 
to  bankruptcy ;  and  as  it  promised,  instead  of  humbling  the  enemy,  \ 
only  to  become  habitual  lo  the  constitution. 

16.  It  only  remained  to  remove  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  | 
his  post,  as  he  would  endeavour  to  traverse  all  their  negociations.  I 
But  here  again  a  difficiilty  started;  this  step  eould  not  be  taken  ' 
without  giving  offence  lo  the  Dutch,  who  placed  entire  confidence  4 
in  him;  thay  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  for  some  convenient 
occasion.  Upon  his  return  from  the  campaign  he  .  was  accused  of 
liaving  taken  a  bribe  of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  a  Jew, 
who  contracted  to  supply  the  army  with  bread;  and  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments.  16.  This 
was  the  pretext  mada  use  of,  tliaugh  his  fall  had  been  predeter- 
mined ;  and  though  his  receiving  such  a  bribe  was  not  the  real 
cause  of  his  removal,  yet  candour  must  confess,  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  Prior,  much  more  famous  as  a  poet  than  a 
statesman,  was  sent  over  with  proposals  to  France;  and  Menager, 
a  man  of  no  great  station,  returned  with  Prior  to  London,  with  full 
powers  to  treat  upon  the  preliminaries. 

17.  The  ministry  having  got  thus  far,  the  great  difficutfy  still  lay 
before  them,  of  making  the  terms  of  peace  agreeable  to  all  the 
confederates.  The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  been  lately  recalled 
(h)m  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  as  ambassador,  was  now  sent 
back  to  Holland,  with  orders  to  communicate  to  the  pensionary 
lieinslus  the  preliminary  proposals,  to  signify  the  queen's  appro- 
bation of  them,  and  to  propose  a  place  where  Ihe pUnipoUntiaties 
should  assemble.  18.  The  Dutch  were  very  averse  to  begin  the 
conference,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  preliminaries.  They  sent 
over  an  envoy  to  attempt  to  turn  the  queen  from  her  resolution ; 
but,  finding. their  efforts  vain,  they  fixed  upon  Utiitcht  as  a  place 
of  general  conference,  and  they  granted  passports  to  the  French 
ministers  accordingly. 

19.  The  conference  began  at  Utrecht,  under  the  conduct  of  Ro- 
binson, bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
on  the  side  of  the  English;  of  Buys  and  Vanderdusson,  on  the  pari 
of  the  Dutch  :  and  of  the  marshal  d'Uxelles,  the  cardinal  Poligoac, 
and  M.  Menager,  in  behalf  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  duke  of  Savoy  assisted,  and  the  Other  allies  sent  also 
plenipotentiaries,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance.— 20.  As  Eng- 
land and  France  were  tlie  only  two  powers  that  were  seriously  in- 
clined to  peace,  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  deputies 
served  rather  to  retard  than  advance  its  progress.  They  met  rather 
to  start  new  difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach,  than  to  quiet  t!ie 
dissensions  of  Europe. 
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Quegtians  for  Examination, 

I.  W«8  Sachevefel  found  guflly? 
What  WAS  hfi  senlence? 

3.  Wbicb  parly  prevailed  in  ihe  new  parliatnf>ni7 

3-5.  What  tooii  place  in  Flanders  ? 

i>— 10.  Whal  change  in  (he  ministry  loolc  place? 

n.  In  what  manner  did  the  parliamenl  acl  ? 

12,  13.  VVhal  conduct  was  observed  towards  the  duke  of  Marlborough? 

H  What  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry  7 

15.  With  what  crime  was  Marlborough  charged :» 

16,  17.  What  proceedings  were  now  adopted  ? 

18.  Were  the  Dolch  aTorae  to  the  measure  ? 

19.  Where  did  the  conferenco  begin  r   By  whom  tas  it  conducted  > 

20.  What  retarded  its  progress? 


SECTION  V. 

'*  No  reign  than  Akkb's  in  war  more  justly  crown'd. 
No  reign  for  learning  justly  more  renown'd ; 

EUKAKBTU  a  SuAKSPBARBOWn^d; 

Gharlkb  could  a  Miltor  boast; 
But  Aknb  saw  Nbwtor  high  enthroned, 
Amid  the  heavenly  host."  Diboin. 

I  Stip'ulatod,  part.  a|peed,  bargained.  |    S.  Rat'ifl«d,  part.  e<mllnn«d,  aettlcd. 

1.  (A.D.  1712.)  The  English  minislers,  therefore,  finding  mulllplied 
obstructions  from  the  deltherations  of  their  allies;  set  on  foot  a 
private  negociation  with  France.  They  stipulated  certain  advantages 
for  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  a  concerted  plan  of  peace.  They 
resolved  to  enter  into  such  mfftual  conlidence  with  the  French  as 
would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  coalition. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  who  had  been 
created  lord  viscount  Bollngbroke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  separate  treaty.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior  and  the  Abbe  Gaultier,  and  treated  with 
the  most  distinguished  marks  of  respect.  He  was  caressed  by  the 
French  king  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  whom  he  adjusted 
the  principal  interests  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria. 

h~kl  length  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between  England 
and  France  being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on  either  side, 
and  ratified  by  the  queen,  she  acquainted  the  parliament  of  the 
steps  she  had  taken. 

4.  The  articles  of  this  famous  treaty  were  longer  canvassed,  and 
more  warmly  debated,  than  those  of  any  other  treaty  read  of  in 
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history.  The  number  of  different  interests  concerned,  and  the  great 
enmity  and  jealousy  subsisting  between  all,  made  it  impossible  tbal 
all  could  be  satisfied ;  and  indeed  there  seemed  no  other  method  of 
obtaining  peace  but  that  which  was  taken,  for  the  two  principal 
powers  concerned  to  make  their  own  articles,  and  to  leave- the  rest 
for  a  subject  of  future  discussion. 

5.  The  first  stipulation  was»  that  Philip,  now  acknowledged  king 
of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  tlie 
union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms  being  thought  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  Berri,  Phi- 
lip's brother,  and  after  him  in  succession,  should  also  renounce  liis 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  case  he  became  king  of  France. 
G.  It  was  stipulated  thafthe  duke  of  Savoy  should  possess  the  island 
of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  together  with  Fenestrelles,  and 
other  places  on  the  continent ;  which  increase  of  dominion  was  in 
some  measure  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
Dutch  had  that  barrier  granted  them,  which  they  so  long  sought 
after ;  and  if  the  crown  of  France  was  deprived  of  some  dominions 
to  enrich  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  house  of  Austria 
was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders.  7.  With  regard  to 
England,  its  glory  and  its  interests  were  secured.  The  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk,  a  harbour  that  might  be  dangerous  to  their  trude  in  time 
of  war,  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroyed. 
Spain  gave  up  all  right  to  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca. 
France  resigned  her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland ;  but  they  were  left  in  possession  of  Gape  Breton, 
and  tlie  liberty  of  drying  their  fish  upon  the  sliore.  8.  Among  these 
articles,  glorious  to  the  English  nation,  their  setting  free  the  Frencli 
Protestants  confined  in  the  prisons  0id  galleys  for  their  religion, 
was  not  the  least  meritorious.  For  the  emperor,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  he  should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  Upper 
Guelder :  and  a  time  was  fixed  for  tfeie  emperor's  acceding  to  these 
articles,  as  he  had  for  some  time  o])stinateIy  refused  to  assist  at 
the  negociation.  9.  Thus  Europe  seemed  to  he  formed  into  one 
great  republic,  the  different  members  of  which  were  cantoned  out 
to  different  governors,  and  the  ambition  of  any  one  state  amen- 
able to  the  tribunal  of  all.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  English  mi- 
nistry did  justice  to  all  the  world ;  but  their  country  denied  that 
justice  to  them. 

10.  But  while  the  Whigs  were  attacking  the  Tory  ministers  from 
without,  these  were  in  much  greater  danger  from  their  own  in- 
ternal dissensions.  Lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  though  they 
had  started  with  the  same  principles  and  designs,  yet,  having  van- 
quished other  opposers,  now  began  to  turn  their  strength  against 
each  other.  Both  began  to  form  separate  interests,  and  to  adopt 
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different  principles.  Oxford's  plan  was  the  more  moderate;  Bo- 
lingbroke's  the  most  vigorous,  but  the  more  secure.  11.  Oxford,  it 
was  thought,  was  entirely  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  but  his 
proverbial  indecision  prevented  him  from  foming  any  settled  plan 
of  conduct.  Bolingbrolce  liad  some  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  Pre- 
tender. But  though  Ihty  hated  eacli  other  most  sincerely,  yet  they 
were  for  a  while  Icept  together  by  the  good  offices  of  their  friends 
and  adherents,  who  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of  seeing  the 
citadel  of  their  hopes,  while  openly  besieged  from  without,  secretly 
undermined  within. 

12.  This  was  a  mortifying  prospect  to  the  Tories;  but  it  was  more 
particularly  displeasing  to  the  queen,  who  <|iily  saw  her  favourite 
minister  declining,  while  her  own  health  kept  pace  with  their  con- 
tentions. Her  constitution  was  now  quite  broken.  One  fit  of  sick- 
ness succeeded  another;  and  what  completed  the  rui%  of  her 
health  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind.  These  dissensions  had  such 
an  effect  upon  her  spirits  and  constitution,  that  she  declared  sli^ 
could  not  outlive  it,  and  immediately  sunk  ioto  a  slate  of  lethargic 
iosensibility.  13.  Notwithstanding  all  the  nedicines  which  the  phy- 
sicians could  prescribe,  the  distemper  gained  ground  so  fast,  that 
the  day  afterwards  they  despaired  of  her  life,  and  the  pnvy  coun- 
cil was  assembled  on  the  occasion. 

All  the  members,  without  distinction,  being  summoned  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  knigdom,  began  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  constitution.  14.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
informing  him  of  the  queen's  desperate  situation,  and  desiring  him 
to  repair  to  Holland,  where  he  would  be  attended  by  a  British 
squadron  to  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  same  time  they  dis- 
patched instructions  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  at  the  Hague,  to 
desire  the  states-general  to  be  ready  to  perform  the  guaraMee  of 
the  Protestant  succession.  15.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the 
sea-ports  :  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  bestowed  upon  the 
earl  of  Berkeley,  a  professed  Whig.  These  measures,  which  were 
all  dictated  by  that  party,  answered  a  double  end.  It  argued  their 
own  alacrity  in  the  cause  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  seemed  to 
imply  a  danger  to  the  state  from  the  disaffection  of  the  opposite 
interest. 

16.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  seemed  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  medicines,  rose  from  her  bed  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
walked  a  little.  After  some  time,  casting  her  eyes  on  a  clock  that 
stood  in  her  chamber,  she  continued  to  gaze  on  it  for  some  mi- 
nutes. One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her  what  she  saw  there 
more  than  usual,  to  which  the  queen  only  answered  by  turning 
lier  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  17.  She  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  state  of  stupe- 
faction, and  expired  the  following  morning,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  her  age.  She  reigned  more  than  twelve  years  over  a  people 
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that  was  i^w  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement;  that  had  at- 
tained by  their  wisdom  all  the  advantages  of  opulence,  and,  b^ 
their  valour,  all  the  happiness  of  security  and  conquest  *. 


Queflfon«  fair  Mstaminatifm, 

1,  'i.  Wliat  circumstances  preceded  the  treaty  with  Fraucc  ? 
3,  4.  After  its  c&nclusion,  in  what  manner  was  it  received  ? 

5.  What  was  the  flrsl  stipulation? 

6.  What  the  next  7 

7.  How  did  the  treaty  regard  England  P 

8.  Which  article  of  the  treaty  was  meritorious  to  the  English  nation? 
What  were  the  stipulations  regarding  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  ? 

9.  What  appearance  did  Europe  now  exhibit? 

10.  What  dissension  took  place  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke? 

11.  What  was  thought  to  be  their  diflterent  views? 
x'i.  What  efTeot  had  this  disunion  on  the  queen  ? 

13,  14.  When  the  queen's  life  was  despaired  of,  what  measures  were  laken  ? 

16.  What  immediately  preceded  the  queen's  death? 

17.  How  long  did  she  reign  ? 

What  was  the  situation  of  England  at  hor  death  7 
Describe  her  chiracter.   [See  Kote  below.] 


COISTEMPOHARY  SOVfiREIGBiS. 


Pope.  I  Emperors  of  GermoHtf, 

A.D.  I  A.D 

CIrment  XI.  .  .   .  1700  I  Leopold 1658 


A.D. 

Joseph  I I70& 

Charles  VI.  .   .   .  i7n 


'  II  has  been  the  subject  of  general  remark,  that  England  flourished  more 
under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  than  under  any  of  Us  most  distin- 
guished kiUr  s.  Though  the  actions  and  principles  of  these  princesses  were 
widely  diffirrcnt,  yet  their  reigns  were  equally  remembered  with  gratitude  b> 
their  subjects,  and  both  of  them  have  acquired  the  endearing  epithets  of 
good  queens.  With  a  pleasing  countenance  and  melodious  voice,  were 
united  in  the  person  of  queen  Anne  those  amiable  virtues,  which  add  so  great 
a  lustre  to  ihe  charms  of  beauty,  and  place  the  female  character  in  so  ad- 
mirable a  light.  Good-natured,  affable,  and  kind ;  she  was  an  afTcctiopnte 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend,  a  generous  patroness,  and  a  benevolent 
and  merciful  sovereign.  Though  she  was  deficient  in  the  shining  qualifica- 
lions  of  queen  Elizabeth,  yet  she  surpassed  (hat  princess  in  her  fondness  for 
her  subjects ;  and  as  Elizabeth  acquired  the  good  will  of  the  Enplisb  by  tbc 
greatness  of  her  aclions,  so  Anne  was  beloved  by  her  people  Lcoause  s)>c 
evinced  a  maternal  afl'ection  for  them.  Nor  should  this  fact  pass  unnoticed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  factions  and  the  dissensions  of  par* 
ties,  during  this  reign,  the  blood  of  no  subject  was  shed  for  treason. 


Eiaperori  of  the  Turkt. 
MusUpha   II.    .    ,    isSi 


ANSE. 
Kill^t  of  Punil'jal. 


Ktliij  of  Pr.i. 
Frederick  I  '.    . 


■"■"""■"■  ■   ■   ■  ""■*   Johu  V. m 

KitKi  of  Frame. 
LouisXIV.   .   .   .  16(3        Kin-j  of  Denmark. 

EMINENT  PERSONS. 
ChDrcbillidukeotMBrlborouyh;  lord  Balingbroke;  sir  Willian)  Ti'inula - 
Boyle,  earl  of  Ofrcrj^Swift;  sidai^y,  nrl  of  GodolphiniHarlcy,  earl  of  Ux 
IbnI.-HordaunI,  earl  of  Pelerlioroi^hi  Howard,  Mrl  of  Suffolk;  D.  Finch, 
carlof  Kouingbmn;  G,  Grniville.  lord  LanidownC;  Philiri,  diik«  of  Whar- 
lni;B.  lorJ  naymand;  lard-ohinoeMot  King iT.  lord  Paget;  Sarah,  iluchets 
«i  Martborougb. 


'Prussia  was  this  year  raised  from  s  dukedom  la  a  tingdoui.' Frederick, 
Id  an  assembly  of  Die  alales  of  Hie  ein|>ir(,  and  by  llic  emperor's  consent, 
Haced  a  «rown  on  his  o>n  head,  and  was  afierwards  acknoKlcdged  kini;  of 
Prnssia  by  all  the  other  polenlales  of  Europ*. 


■Vii'Kv  Aleiauder)  a  celebraled  poet, 
III'  vrole  bis  "  Paslorals"  which  proeu 
*ils  of  Ibe  time.   His  neit  performanC' 

•is  followed  by  other  remarkabic  * _.  , 

"Odissey."  The  reputation  he  had  acquirrd  by  Ibe  success 

■bom  he  tuperienced  fre(|uenl  uplenptic  atlark 
•eDimtnl  in  ■  mock  heroic  cntilied  "  the  Duneii 
^i ''  Essay  on  Man  "  which  attracted  universal 
bl "  Imitatlona  of  Horace  "  and  liy  '•  Moral  Eplsile«  "  which  cihihil  hii 
'  salyrisl  of  tlic  icliool  of  Boileau. 
Be  eipired  May  30.  ITII,  aged  S6. 


him  the  friendship  of  the  principal 

IS  llic  "  Essay  on  Criticism."  This 

of  which  the  "  liiad  "  and  liiu 


l»  he  brought  out 


foilove 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


SECirON    I. 

in  weal  should  he  iIif  llrsl  (lursi 


I,  (A.D,  nn.)  PuMiiANT  to  Ihe  acl  ot  succession,  George  ll:f 
First,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first  elector  of  Brunswick,  and  Hie 
princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  to  James  the  First,  ascended  ihe 
Britisli  llirone.  His  mature  age,  lie  being  now  flny-four  years*, 
liis  sagacity  and  experience,  Ills  numerous  alliances,  and  llie  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  eslablish  his  inief esls, 
and  to  promise  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  !.  His  aNIMI^i 
though  not  shining,  were  solid ;  he  was  of  a  very  different  dtsposi- 
llon  from  the  Stuart  famii;,  whom  he  succeeded.  These  vw 
known,  to  a  proverb,  for  leaving  their  friends  in  extremity.  Ceorse, 
on  the  contrary,  soon  alter  his  arrival  in  England,  was  beard  lo 
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■ay,  "  Hy  maxim  i^,  never  la  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  jusUce  to 
til  the  world,  and  to  Tear  no  man."  3.  To  llicse  <|uatiflca(ioDs  of 
irsolution  and  perseverance  he  joined  great  application  to  business, 
however,  one  fault  with  respect  to  England  remained  behind ;  he 
itudied  the  interestiof  those  subjects  lie  had  left  more  than  those 
ae  came  lo  govern. 

4.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  tier  breath,  llian  the  privy- 
council  met,  and  three  instruments  were  produced,  by  wliicli  the 
elector  appointed  several  of  his  known  adherents,  to  lie  ndded  as 
lords-justices  lo  seven  great  officers  of  Ihe  kingdom.   Orders  also 
were  immediately  issued  out  for  proclaiming  George  king  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.   The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of 
Dorset  to  carry  him  the  intimation  of  his  accession  to  tlie  crown, 
and  to  attend  him  on  his  journey  to  England.   They  senl  the  ge- 
neral officers,  in  whom  they  could  conlide,  to  their  posts  j  they 
reinforced  the  garrison  of  Porls- 
moutti,  and  appointed  the  cele- 
brated   Hr.   Addison   secretary  of 
slate.    &.  To  morliry  the  late  mi- 
uislry  the  naore,  lord  Bolingbroke 
was  obliged  to  wait  every  morn- 
ing in  the  passage  among  the  ser- 
vants with    his    bag    of  papers, 
where  there  were  persons  pur- 
posely placed  lo  insult  and  deride 
Vm.  No  tumultappeared,  no  com- 
motion arose  against  the  accession 
oF  Ihe  new  king,  and  tliis  gave  a 
strong  proof  that  no  rational  mea- 
sures were  even  taken  lo  obstruct  Mr  Addisuir. 
Ills  exaltation. 

6.  When  he  first  landed  at  Greenwivli.  he  was  received  liy  tlie 
duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life-guards,  and  Ihe  lords 
of  the  regency.  When  he  retired  to  bis  bed-ctiamher.  he  senl  for 
iucii  of  the  nobility  as  bail  distinguished  themselves  by  Ibeirzcal 
I'or  his  succession.  But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord-chancellor, 
aitd  Ihe  lord-treasurer,  found  themselves  excluded. 

7.  The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  tbe  sovereign  of  half  his  subjects. 
Of  Ihis,  however,  Ihe  new-elected  monarch  did  not  seem  to  lie 
sensible.  11  was  his  misfortune,  and  consequently  that  of  the  na- 
liOD,  that  be  was  hemmed  round  by  men  who  soured  him  wilh 
llieir  own  interests.  ?Ioae  now  but  Ihe  leaders  of  a  party  were 
admitted  into  employment.  The  Whigs,  while  they  pretended  lo 
wcure  the  crown  for  Iheir  king,  were,  with  all  possible  arts,  con- 
ttrnting  their  own  interests,  extending  tlieir  connexions,  and  giving 
ians  to  the  sovereign.  S.  An  instantaneous  and  total  change  was 
made  in  alt  the  oflices  of  trust,  honour,  or  advantage.  The  Whigs 
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governed  the  senaie  and  the  court,  whom  they  would  have  op^ 
pressed ;  bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  with  severe  laws,  ant^ 
kept  thein  at  a  distance  by  vile  distinctions ;  and  taught  them  to 
call  this^Llberty ! 

9.  These  partialities  soon  raised  discontents  among  the  people^ 
and  the  king's  attachments  considerably  increased  the  discontents 
tliroughout  the  kingdom.  The  clamour  of  tlie  churcli's  being  ini 
danger  was  revived.  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Reading, 
still  remembered  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  declared  for 
Sacheverel;  and  now  the  cry  was,  '*  Down  with  the  Whigs,  and 
Saclieverel  for  ever ! " 

10.  Upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  which  tlie 
Whigs,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  were  predominant,  nothing  was 
expected  but  the  most  violent  measures  against  the  late  ministry, 
nor  were  the  expectations  of  mankind  disappointed.  ( A.D.  1714/ 
11.  The  lords  professed  their  hope  that  the  king  would  be  able  to 
recover  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom  on  the  continent,  the  loss 
of  which  they  alTecled  to  deplore.  The  commons  went  much  far- 
ther ;  they  declared  their  resolution  to  trace  out  those  measures  by 
which  the  country  was  depressed ;  they  resolved  to  seek  alter  those 
al)ettor8  on  whom  tiie  Pretender  seemed  to  ground  his  hopes;  ami 
they  determined  to  bring  such  to  condign  punishment*  12.  It  was 
the  artifice,  during  this  and  tiie  succeeding  reign,  to  sUgmalizB  ail 
those  who  testified  their  discontent  against  government  as  Papists 
and  Jacol>ites.  All  who  attempted  to  speak  against  the  violence  of 
their  measures  were  reproached  as  designing  to  bring  in  the  Pre- 
tender; and  most  people  were  consequently  afhiid  to  murmur, 
since  discontent  was  so  near  akin  to  treason.  The  people,  there- 
fore, beheld  the  violence  of  their  conduct  in  silent  fright,  internally 
disapproving,  yet  not  daring  to  avow  their  detestation. 

13.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  to 
inspect  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  late  negociation  for  peace ; 
and  to  pick  out  such  of  Itiem  as  might  serve  as  subjects  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  late  ministry. — After  some  thne  spent  in  this  diiqui- 
Htion,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of  tlie  committee,  declared  to  Uie 
liouse  that  a  report  was  drawn  up ;  and  in  the  mean  time  moved 
tliat  a  warrant  might  be  issued  for  apprehending  Mr.  Matthew  Prior 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  who,  being  in  the  house,  were  immediately 
taken  into  custody.   14.  He  then  impeached  lord  Bolingbroke  of 
high  treason.   This  struck  some  of  the  members  with  amazement: 
but  tliey  were  still  more  astonislied,  when  lord  Goningsby,  rising 
up,  was  heard  to  say,  '*  The  worthy  clairman  has  impeadied  Uie 
hand,  but  1  impeach  the  head ;  he  has  impeached  the  sctrolar,  and 
1  the  master  j  1  impeach  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  earl  Mortimer 
of  high  treason,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
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Que$ti(ms  for  Examination, 

f.  Under  what  circarostances  dhl  George  I.  ascend  ihe  throne? 

3.  What  were  his  abilities  and  disposition  ? 
What  was  bis  maxim? 

s.  What  fault  has  been  attribttl«d  to  him  ? 

4.  What  was  the  llrtt  act  of  the  privy  counoii  ? 
s.  In  what  maoner  was  Bolingbroke  treated  ? 

6.  By  whom  was  the  king  received  on  his  landing  ? 

7,  8.  By  whom  was  the  king  advised,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
9.  What  did  these  partialities  produce? 

10,  11.  In  what  manner  did  the  new  parliament  act? 

11.  What  did  their  proceedings  produce? 

IS,  14.  For  what  purpose  was  a  committee  appointed? 


SECTION  II. 


'  *  Where  Scotland's  cloud-capp*d  hills  appear, 
See  Mar  the  rebel  standard  rear  .- 
The  rash  Pretender's  hopes  are  vain; 
His  followers  dispers'd  or  slain!  '*-~T)avib9. 

1.  (A.D.  1714.)  When  lord  Oxford  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords 
the  day  following,  he  was  avoided  by  the  peers  as  infectious :  and 
he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  baseness  of  mankind. 
Vfhen  the  articles  were  read  against  him  in  the  house  of  commons, 
a  warm  debate  arose  upon  that  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
having  advised  the  French  king  of  the  manner  of  gaining  Tournay 
from  th^  Dutch.  3.  Mr.  Walpole  alleged  that  it  was  treason.  Sir 
Joseph  JekyI,  a  known  Whig,  said  that  he  could  never  be  of  opi- 
nion that  it  amounted  to  treason.  It  was  his  principle,  he  said,  to 
do  justice  to  all  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He  hoped  he 
might  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  would  not  scruple 
io  declare,  upon  this  part  of  the  question,  in  favour  of  the  criminal. 
3.  To  this  Walpole  answered,  with  great  warmth,  that  there  were 
several  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  committee,  who  did  not  in 
VUe  least  yield  to  that  member  in  point  of  honesty,  and  exceeded 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  yet  were  satisfied  that  the 
charge  in  that  article  amounted  to  high  treason.  4.  This  point  being 
decided  against  the  earf,  and  the  other  articles  approved  by  the 
liouse*  the  lord  Coningsby,  attended  by  the  Whig  members,  im« 
|)eached  him  soon  after  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords ;  demanding, 
at  the  same  time»  that  he  might  lose  his  seat,  and  be  committed  to 
custody.   When  this  point  came  to  be  debated  in  the  house  of 
lords,  a  violent  altercation  ensued.    Those  who  still  adhered  to 
the  deposed  minister,  maintained  the  injustice  and  danger  of  such 
t)roceedlngs.   5.  At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  up,  and  with  great 
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tranquillity  observed,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  always  acted  by  the 
immediate  directions  and  command  of  the  queen,  his  mistress : 
he  had  never  offended  against  any  ^own  law,  and  was  uncon- 
cerned for  the  life  of  an  insignificant  old  man.  Next  day  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  where  he  received  a  copy  of  his  indictment, 
and  was  allowed  a  month  to  prepare  his  answer.  Though  Dr.  Mead 
declared  that  if  the  earl  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  his  life  would 
be  in  danger,  it  was  carried  in  the  house  that  he  should  be  com- 
mitted. 

G.  Al  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
having  omitted  to  surrender  themselves  ( for  they  had  actually  fled 
to  the  continent)  within  a  limited  time,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
earl-marshal  should  rase  out  their  names  and  arms  from  among  Uie 
list  of  peers ;  and  inventories  were  taken  of  their  estates  and  pos- 
sessions, which  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

7.  Lord  Oxford  being  confined  in  the  Tower,  continued  there  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  the  nation  was  in  a  continual  fer- 
ment, from  an  actual  rebellion  that  was  carried  on  unsuccessfully. 
After  the  execution  of  some  lords,  who  were  taken  in  arms,  the 
nation  seemed  glutted  with  blood,  and  that  was  the  time  that  lord 
Oxford  petitioned  to  be  brought  to  trial.  8.  He  knew  that  the  fury 
of  the  nation  was  spent  on  objects  Uiat  were  really  culpable,  and 
expected  that  his  case  would  look  like  innocence  itself  compared 
to  theirs.  A  day,  therefore,  at  his  own  request,  was  assigned  him, 
and  the  commons  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  their  charge.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  peers  repaired  to  tlie  court  in  Westminster-hall, 
where  lord  Cowper  presided  as  lord  high  steward.  9.  But  a  dispute 
arising  between  the  lords  and  commons,  concerning  the  mode  of 
his  trial,  the  lords  voted  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set  ft  liberty. 
To  this  dispute  he  probably  owed  the  security  of  his  title  and  for- 
tme;  for,  as  to  the  articles  importing  him  guilty  of  high  treason, 
they  were  at  once  malignant  and  frivolous,  so  that  his  life  was  in 
no  manner  of  danger. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  these  vindictive  proceedings  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  to  royal 
favour  were  closed  against  ftll  but  a  faction.  The  flames  of  rebellion 
were  actually  kindled  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar,  assembling 
three  hundred  of  his  own  vassals  in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the 
Pretender  at  Castledown,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  a  place  called 
Braemaer,  assuming  the  title  of  lleutenanl-general  of  his  majesty's 
forces.  1 1 .  To  second  these  attempts,  two  vessels  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, from  France,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, together  with  assurance  to  the  earl,  that  the  Pretender  himself 
would  shortly  come  over  to  head  his  own  forces.  The  earl,  in 
consequence  of  this  promise,  soon  found  himself  al  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  well  armed  and  provided.  12.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  ap- 
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prteed  of  his  inlenUons,  and  at  any  rate 
wilViag  lo  prove  liis  altaclimeiit  to  the 
preseal  govemineat,  resolved  to  give 
bjm  battle  in  the  iieiglil)ourhoo<l  of 
OumblaiD,  though  iiU  forces  did  not 
amouQt  lo  half  the  number  of  liie 
enemy.  After  an  engagement,  wliicii 
eoatiDued  several  iiours,  in  the  evening 
liDili  sides  drew  off,  and  i)Otli  side^ 
claimed  the  victory.  13.  Though  llie  pos- 
session of  it)e  field  was  kept  by  neillier, 
yet  certainly  all  the  honour  aod  all  the 
advantages  of  Ibe  day  belonged  to  the 
duke   of  Argyle.  It  was  sufficient  for  Dukeof  Arevle 

him   to    have    Interrupted   the    pro- 

gress  of  the  enemy;  fur,  in  their  circumstances  delay  was  defeat. 
The  earl  of  Uar  soon  found  his  disappoifhment  and  losses  in- 
crease. The  castle  of  Inverness,  of  which  he  was  in  possession, 
was  delivered  up  lo  the  king  by  lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitlierto  pro- 
fessed to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender.  14.  The  marquis  of 
Tutlibardine  forsook  the  earl,  In  order  to  defend  lils  own  part  of 
ihe  country;  and  many  of  ihe  clans  seeing  no  likelihood  of  coming 
soon  to  a  second  engagement,  returned  quietly  home  :  for  an  irre- 
gular  army  Is  much  easier  led  lo  battle  than  induced  to  bear  Ihe 
fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

15.  In  the  mean  lime  the  rebellion  was  much  more  unsuccess- 
hilly  prosecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the  Pretender  bad  un- 
dertaken this  wild  project  at  Paris,  In  which  the  duke  of  Ormond 
and  lord  Bollngbroke  were  engaged,  lord  Stall',  the  Englisli  am- 
bassador there,  bad  penetrated  all  bis  designs,  and  sent  faithful  ac- 
counts of  all  bis  measures  and  all  bis  adherents  to  the  ministry  at 
\wme.  Upon  the  first  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  Insurrection,  they 
imprisoned  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  lliey  bad  a  suspi- 
cion. IG.  The  earls  of  Home,  Wintown,  Kinnnul,  and  others,  were 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  king  obtained  leave 
Trom  the  lower  house  to  seize  sir  WWiam  Wyndliam,  sir  John 
I'ackington,  Harvey  Combe,  and  otiiers.  The  lords  Lansdowne  and 
Duplin  were  taken  into  custody.  Sir  William  Wyndbam's  fatlier- 
in-law,  Ihe  duke  of  Somerset,  offered  to  become  bound  for  his 
appearance,  but  his  surety  was  refused. 


QuMlionf  /iw  ExamiittUion. 

1.  Whil  V**  the  conducl  of  Ihe  peers  lowsrdi  lord  Oxfard  > 
i.  Id  wlwl  wtj  HID  he  defended  by  tit  Jesepb  Jekjl  > 
a.  Wh«t  vas  the  auswer  of  Walpole  > 


4.  Who  Impeiohed  ihe  ea 

i.  What  antwer  did  his  ti 

(I.  What  pra«c«dlngB  wcr 

T.  In  what  Idle  w^i  llie  nilion  at  this  umc?  l 

t.  Undcr«hal  oitcumslonces  did  Oxford  requ«U  liii  (rial '  ' 

v.  What  oooasioned  his  biiDK  ad  il  llbert j> 
10.  What  einilnl  lh«  indignaliDi)  nf  ilia  people? 
II— 1(.  Hrlaialha  particulars  or  tberebelllaa  of  SooUnd. 
1.'^.  Who,  panrlraiiDi!  Into  ih«  wild  project  of  Ihsl'relettdn'.acni  sccoaaitol 
allhlimMaum^  | 

■0.  Who  wore  ImpriHonnl  In  ronsequrnoe  >  I 


>r  of  tha  Seveiiiwnth  cmlur)'. 


"  S«lfi  u  the  north  hit  troopt  ho  loads 
Cor  rtpid  (loodi  and  hllli  of  inow ; 
No  toll  the  ^lorioui  marcb  Impedei 
That  burs  the  Biiion  to  Ihc  toe."— Ai 


I.  (A.D.  I1I&.)  All  tliess  precaulione  were  Dot  al)le  lo  itoji  Uie 
insurrecliOD  in  the  wealern  counties,  wliere  it  vm  already  begun. 
However,  all  Iheir  |) reparations  were  weak  and  iti-conducled, 
every  measure  was  helrajed  to  govemmenl  as  soon  as  projecled, 
and  many  revolts  suppreued  in  tlic  very  aulMt.  i.  The  university 
of  Onford  was  treated  with  great  severity  on  tliis  occasion.  Major- 
general  Pepper,  with  a  strong  delaohment  of  drsgoons,lo(ik  ihi»- 
sesslon  of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  ih»t  he  wouW  Intantly 
shoot  any  of  the  students  who  should  presume  to  appear  vlthout 
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Ibe  limits  of  their  respective  colleges.  The  insurrections  in  the 
northern  counties  came  to  greater  maturity.  3.  In  the  month  of 
October^  171&,  the  earl  of  Derwentwaler,  and  Mr.  Forster,  toolc  the 
field  with  a  largo  body  of  horse,  and  being  Joined  by  some  gentle- 
men from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  the  Pretender. 
Their  first  attempt  was  to  seize  upon  Newcastle,  in  which  they  had 
many  friends,  but  they  found  the  gates  shut  against  them,  and 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  Hexham*  4.  To  oppose  these,  general 
Carpenter  was  detached  by  government  wilh  a  body  of  nin6  hun- 
dred men,  and  an  engagement  was  hourly  expected.  The  rebels 
had  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  of 
which  place  they  took  possession  without  any  resistance.  But  this 
was  the  last  stago  of  their  ill-advised  incursion ;  for  general  Wills, 
at  the  head  of  seven  Uiousand  men,  came  up  to  the  town  to  attack 
them,  and  from  his  activity  there  was  no  escaping.  5.  They  now, 
therefore,  began  to  raise  barricades,  and  to  place  the  town  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  repulsing  the  first  attack  of  the  royal  army 
with  success*  Next  day,  however,  Wills  was  reinforced  by  Car- 
penter, and  the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides.  In  this  deplorable 
situation,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  own  rashness, 
Forster  hoped  to  capitulate  with  the  general,  and  accordingly  sent 
colonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  with  a  trumpeter, 
to  propose  a  capitulation.  6.  This,  however,  Wilis  refiised,  alleging 
that  he  would  not  treat  with  rebels,  and  that  the  only  favour  they 
had  to  expect  was  to  be  spared  from  immediate  slaughter.  These 
were  hard  terms,  yet  no  better  could  be  obtained.  They  accor- 
dingly laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  under  a  strong  guard ; 
all  tlie  noblemen  and  leaders  were  secured,  and  a  few  of  the  offi- 
cers tried  for  deserting  from  the  royal  army,  and  shot  by  order  of 
a  court-martial.  The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester 
and  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were  sent 
to  London,  and  led  through  the  streets,  pinioned  and  bound  toge- 
ther to  intimidate  their  party. 

7.  The  Pretender  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  convinced  or 
the  vanity  of  his  expectations,  in  supposing  that  the  whole  countrj^ 
would  rise  up  in  his  cause.  His  affairs  were  actually  desperate ;  yet 
with  his  usual  infatvation^  he  resolved  to  hazard  his  person  among 
bis  friends  in  Scotlahd,  at  a  time  when  such  a  measure  was  too  late 
to  produce  any  effect.  8.  Passing,  therefore,  through  France  in 
dispiise,  and  embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived, 
after  a  passage  of  a  few  days,  on  the  coaijt  of  Scotland,  with  only 
six  gentlemen  in  his  train.  He  passed  unknown  through  Aberdeen 
to  Feterosse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  about 
thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality.  9.  Ther^  he 
was  solemnly  proclaimed.  His  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy, 
was  printed  and  dispersed.  He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where 
he  made  a  public  entry,  and  in  two  days  more  he  arrived  at  Scoon, 
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where  he  intended  to  have  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  per- 
formed. He  ordered  thanksgivings  to  be  made  for  his  safe  arrival ; 
he  enjoined  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  tlieir  churches ;  and, 
witliout  the  smallest  share  of  pov^er,  went  through  the  ceremonies 
of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  all  his  conduct. 
10.  Having  thus  spent  some  time  in  unimportant  parade,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  the  same  levity  with  which 
it  was  undertaken.  Having  made  a  speech  to  his  grand  council,  he 
informed  them  of  his  want  of  money/ arms,  and  ammunition,  for 
undertaking  a  campaign,  and  therefore  deplored  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  them.  He  once  more  embarked  on  board  a  small 
French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompanied  by 
several  lords,  his  adherents,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Gravelin. 

11.  In  this  manner  ended  a  rebellion,  which  nothing  but  imbe- 
cility could  project,  and  nothing  but  rashness  could  support.  But 
though  the  enemy  was  no  more,  the  fury  of  the  victors  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  abate  with  success.  The  law  was  now  put  in 
force  with  all  its  terrors;  and  the  prisons  of  London  were  crowded 
with  those  deluded  wretches,  whom  the  ministry  seemed  resolved 
not  to  pardon.  12.  The  commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown, 
declared  they  would  prosecute  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  the 
authors  of  the  late  rebellion.  In  consequence  of  which  the  earls  of 
Derwentwater,  Nithisdale,  Garnwath,  and  Wintown,  the  lords  Wid- 
rington,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairne,  were  impeached,  and,  upon  plead- 
ing guilty,  all  but  lord  Wintown  received  sentence  of  death.  No 
entreaties  could  soften  the  ministry  to  spare  these  unhappy,  men. 
13.  Orders  were  dispatched  for  executing  the  lords  Derwentwater, 
Nithisdale,  and  Kenmuir,  immediately ;  the  rest  were  respited  to  a 
farther  time.  Nithisdale,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
in  women's  clothes,  which  were  brought  to  him  by  his  mother,  the 
night  before  he  was  to  have  been  executed.  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmuir  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time 
appointed.  Both  underwent  tlieir  sentence  with  calm  intrepidity, 
pitied  by  all,  and  seemingly  less  moved  themselves  than  those  who 
^held  tliem. 

14.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying  the  rebels 
met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  bills  were  found  against 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  twenty  of  their  confederates. 
1&.  Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  continent  in 
safety :  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts,  the  keeper  of  Newgite, 
being  suspected  of  having  connived  at  Forsler's  escape,  was  tried 
for  his'life,  but  acquitted.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Mackintosh, 
and  several  other  prisoners  broke  from  Newgate,  after  having 
mastered  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  16.  The 
court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  those  that  remained :  four  or  five 
were  hanged,  dnmra,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn ;  two-and-twenty 
were  executed  at  Preston  and  Manchester ;  and  about  a  thousand 
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prisoners  experienced  the  king's  mercy,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
and  were  transported  to  North  America. 

17.  A  rupture  with  Spain,  which  ensued  some  time  after,  served 
once  more  to  raise  the  declining  expectations  of  the  Pretender  and 
his  adherents.  It  was  hoped,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  new  insurrection  might  be  carried 
on  in  England.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  person  fixed  upon  to 
conduct  this  expedition;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court 
a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  more. 
18.  But  fortune  was  still  as  unfavourable  as  ever.  Having  set  sail, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  he  was  encountered  by  a 
violent  storm,  which  disabled  his  fleet,  and  frustrated  the  expedi- 
tion. This  misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  success  of  the  Spanish 
arms  in  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Pliilip  to  wish 
for  peace ;  and  he  at  last  consented  to  sign  the  quadrupU  alliance. 
This  was  at  that  time  thought  an  immense  acquisition,  but  England, 
though  she  procured  the  ratiiication,  had  no  share  in  the  advantages 
of  the  treaty. 

Qu€st%(m8  for  Examination. 

1.  Of  what  nature  was  the  insurrection  in  the  western  counties? 

2.  In  what  manner  was  the  university  of  Oxford  treated? 

3.  By  whom  was  the  Pretender  first  proclaimed? 

4.  Relate  the  manner  in  which  they  were  opposed. 

5.  6.  What  was  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Preston? 

8,  9.  What  was  the  next  proceeding  of  ihe  Pretender? 

10.  What  was  his  conduct  on  abandoning  this  enterprise  ? 

11.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  victors? 

12.  What  was  the  declaration  of  the  commons?  and  what  was  the  conse- 

quence? 

13.  What  orders  were  now  dispatched  ? 

14—16.  Relate  the  particulars  which  regarded  (he  other  rebels. 
17.  What  rupture  raised  the  declining  hopes  of  the  Pretf'nder  ? 
18  What  was  the  result? 


StCTION  IV. 

The  South  Sea  bubble  now  appears, 

Which  caused  some  smiles,  some  countless  tears, 

And  set  half  Europe  by  the  ears."  DiitDiif . 


Scriv'ener,  s.  one  who  draws  oontrMts,  one 
whose  bttflinesB  in  to  place  money  at  in- 
terest. 


Plausibil'ity, ».  the  appearance  of  fairness. 
5.  Ide'al,  (I.  imaginary. 
11.  Eq'uity,  s.  Jnstice,  right. 

1.  (A.D.  1721.)  It  was  about  this  time  that  one  John  Law,  a 
Scotchman,  had  cheated  France  by  erecting  a  company  under  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi,  which  promised  that  deluded  people  great 
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wealth,  but  which  ended  in  Involving  the  French  nation  in  great 
distress.  Soon  afterwards  the  people  of  England  were  deceived  hy 
a  proj<)ct  entirely  similar,  which  is  remembered  by  the  name  ol 
the  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  which  wa$  felt  long  after  by  thousanih. 
t.  To  explain  this  as  concisely  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
ever  since  the  revolution  under  king  William,  the  government,  not 
having  had  sufficient  supplies  granted  by  parliament,  or  what  was 
granted  requiring  time  to  be  collected,  they  were  obliged  to  bor- 
row money  from  several  different  companies  of  merchants,  and, 
among  the  rest,  from  that  company  which  traded  to  the  South  Sea. 
The  South  Sea  Company  having  made  up  their  debt  to  the  go- 
vernment ten  millions,  instead  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  they  usually  received  as  interest,  were  satisfied  with  Hre 
hundred 'thousand  pounds. 

3.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that  one  Blount,  who  had  been 
bred  a  icriwner^  and  was  possessed  of  all  the  cunning  and  plauH- 
bility  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  proposed  to  the  ministry, 
in  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  ol 
the  different  companies  of  merchants,  and  thus  to  become  the  sole 
creditor  of  the  state.   4.  The  terms  he  offered  to  government  were 
extremely  advantageous.  The  South  Sea  Company  was  to  redeeiv 
tlie  debts  of  the  nation  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  private  proprietors, 
wiio  were  creditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they 
could  agree  on ;  and  for  the  interest  of  this  money,  which  they 
had  thus  redeemed,  and  taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would  be 
contented  to  be  allowed  by  government,  for  six  years,  five  per 
cent ;  then  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  :  and 
should  at  any  time  1)6  redeemable  by  parliament.  5.  But  now  came 
llie  part  of  the  scheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  directors  of 
the  South  $ea  Company  could  not  of  ttiemselves  be  supposed  to 
possess  money  sufficient  lo  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they 
were  empowered  to  raise  it  by  opening  a  subscription  to  a  scheme 
for  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  from  which  commerce,  immense 
ideal  advantages  were  promised  by  tiie  cunning  directors,  and  stili 
greater  expected  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  tlie  people.  All  per- 
sons, therefore,  wiio  were  creditors  to  the  government,  were  in- 
vited to  come  in,  and  exchange  Uieir  stocks  for  that  of  the  Soulii 
Sea  Company. 

G.  Tlie  directors'  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the  first  sul)- 
scription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the  eitehange  of  their  stocik 
for  South  Sea  stock.  The  delusion  was  artfully  continued  and 
spread.  Subscriptions  in  a  very  few  days  sold  for  double  the  price 
tiiey  had  been  bought  at.  The  scheme  succeeded  even  beyonc/ 
the  projector's  hopes,  and  the  whole  nation  was  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise.  The  infatuation  prevailed;  the  slock 
increased  lo  a  surprising  degree,  and  to  nearly  ten  times  the  value 
of  what  it  was  subscribed  for. 
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7.  AAer  a  few  monlUs,  however,  llic  iieople  awoke  from  tbeir 
dreams  of  riches,  and  found  thai  all  Ihe  advantages  they  expected 
were  aierely  imaginary,  while  thousands  of  families  were  involved 
in  one  commoa  ruin.  8.  The  principal  delinquents  were  punished 
hy  parliament  witii  a  forfeiture  of  all  such  possessions  and  estates 
as  they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of  ihis  popular  phrenxy , 
and  some  care  also  was  taken  to  redress  the  sufferers.  The  discon- 
tents oecasioned  by  these  public  calamities,  qnce  more  gave  the 
disaffected  party  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  in  all  their  councils 
they  were  weak,  divided,  and  wavering,  while  their  opponents 
closely  watched  all  their  proceedings. 

8.  The  first  person  that  was  seized  upon  suspicion  was  Francis 
Alterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  prelate  long  obnoxious  to  the 
present  government,  and  possessed  of  abilities  to  render  him  for* 
midable  to  any  ministry  he  opposed.  His  papers  were  seized,  and 
he  himself  confined  to  the  Tower.  Soon  after  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Ihe  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  lords  North  and  Grey,  and  some  others  of 
inferior  rank,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Of  all  these,  however, 
only  the  bishop,  who  was  banislied,  and  one  Mr.  Layer,  who  was 
hanged  al  Tyburn,  fell  the  severity  of  government,  the  proofs 
against  the  rest  amounting  to  no  convictive  evidence. 

10.  The  commons  about  this  time  finding  many  abuses  had  crept 
into  the  court  of  chancery,  which  either  impeded  justice,  or  ren- 
dered it  venal,  they  resolved  to  impeach  the  chancellor,  Thomas 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  11.  This  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  best 
contested  trials  in  the  annals  of  England.  The  trial  lasted  twenty 
days.  The  earl  proved,  that  the  sums  he  had  received  for  the  sale 
of  places  in  chancery  had  been  usually  received  by  former  lord 
chancellors ;  but  reason  told  tliat  such  receipts  were  contrary  to 
strict  justice.  Equity*  therefore,  prevailed  above  precedent;  the 
earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent  practices,  and  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  imprisonment  till  the  sum 
should  be  paid,  which  was  accordingly  discharged  about  six  weeks 
after. 

12.  In  this  manner,  the  corruption,  venality,  and  avarice  of  tlic 
limeis  had  increased  with  the  ridies  and  luxury  of  the  nation.  Com- 
merce introduced  fraud,  and  wealth  inlroduced  prodigality. 

It  roust  be  owned,  that  the  parliament  made  some  new  efforts  to 
check  the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  whicli  now  began  to  be 
diffused  through  every  rank  of  life.  But  they  were  supported 
neither  by  the  co-operation  of  the  ministry,  nor  the  voice  of  the 

people. 

13.  It  was  now  two  years  since  the  king  had  visited  his  elecloral 
dominions  of  Hanover.  He,  therefore,  soon  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  parliament,  prepared  for  a  journey  thither.  (A.D.  1727.)  Hav- 
ing appointed  a  regency  in  his  absence,  he  embarked  for  Holland, 
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and  lay,  upon  his  landing,  at  a  Utile  town  called  Yoet.  Next  da 
lie  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  in  two  days  more,  between 
and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all  appearance  in  perfi 
health.  14.  He  supped  there  very  heartily,  and  continued  his  pi 
gress  early  the  next  morning,  hut  between  eight  and  nine  ordere 
bis  coach  to  stop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  U 
motionless,  Monsieur  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  servant  I 
the  king  of  Sweden^and  who  now  attended  king  George,  attempted 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  by  chafing  it  between  his  hands.  15.  A 
this  had  no  effect,  the  surgeon,  who  followed  on  horseback,  wa 
called,  and  he  also  rubbed  it  with  spirits.  Soon  after  the  kingi 
tongue  began  to  swell,  and  he  had  just  strength  to  bid  them  bastei 
to  Osnaburgh.  Then  falling  insensible  into  Fabrice*s  arms,  he  nevel 
recovered,  but  expired  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  i^ 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  What  was  the  conduct  of  llie  South  Sea  scheme  ? 

2.  Explain  the  nature  of  it. 

3.  What  proposition  was  made  to  the  ministry? 

4.  What  were  the  terms  ? 

5.  What  part  of  ihe  scheme  was  full  of  fraud  and  ruin  ? 

6.  What  success  attended  it  ? 

8.  How  were  the  principal  delinquents  punislied? 

9   What  persons  were  now  seized  as  obnoxious  to  government  ? 

10.  On  what  charge  was  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  impeached  ? 

11.  Relate  the  particulars  of  his  trial. 

12.  What  was  now  the  slate  of  the  nation  ? 

13.  Aheut  what  time  did  the  king  prepare  to  visit  his  electoral  dominions? 

14.  What  happened  on  his  progress  thither? 

15.  In  what  manner  ditf  the  king  die?  and  what  was  his  age? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.  K  u. 

Clement  XI.    .  .  1700 

Innocent  XIII.  .  i72i 

Benedict  XIII.  .  1724 

Emperor  of  Germany. 

Charles  YI.  .   .   .  ifii 


Emperor  of  the  Turks, 

A.D. 

Achmet  III.  .   .   .  iTii 

Emperor  of  Russia. 

Peter    the    Great, 
first  emperor  '.  .  1722 


Empress  of  Russia. 

A.D. 

Catharine  I.    .   .  .  1725 
Kings  of  France' 


Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XV. 


1643 
1715 


'  The  foundation  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Russia  was  laid  by  the  valour 
and  policy  of  Peter,  who  look  the  title  of  emperor  this  year,  and  was  recog- 
niied  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  1725. 


King  of  Spain. 
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lag  of  torlugal. 
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King  of  Cenmi 


King  Bttd  Queen  of 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

GEOKGB    II. 


(Like  Ihefflmed  pliiBDii)  from  faltpj 

Successive  G«o«fiis,  gracious  and  bell 

A  nil  good  and  glorious  gs  the  paienlk 


I.  (A.D.  1727.)  Upon  the  ilealh  or  George  the  First,  his  SOD  Cieorg! 
the  Second  came  to  Uie  crown ;  a  man  of  inferior  abilities  to  llie  \»^ 
king,  and  strongly  biassed  with  a  partiality  to  Ills  dominioos  on  ill' 
continent.  The  chiet  person,  and  he  wlio  sliortly  after  engrosted 
Uie  greatest  sliare  of  power  under  liim,  was  sir  Robert  Walpole,!*!)!! 
had  risen  from  tow  beginnings,  tlirougti  two  successive  reigns,  iits 
great  estimation.  S,  He  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  his  caust  in 
the  reign  ofqueen  Anne;  and  when  the  Tory  party  could  no  lon^r 
oppress  blm,  he  still  preserved  Ihal  hatred  against  them,  with  whidi 
lie  set  out.  To  defend  the  declining  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
"light,  perhaps,  have  been  the  first  ohjecl  of  his  attention ;  M 
soon  after,  those  very  measures  by  which  he  pretended  to  secure  il, 
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»roTed  tbe  most  effectual  means  to  lessen.it.  By  corrupting  the 
louse  of  commons,  he  increased  their  riches  and  power ;  and  they 
^ere  not  averse  to  voting  away  those  millions  which  he  permitted 
hem  so  liberally  to  share. 

3.  As  such  a  tendency  in  him  naturally  produced  opposition,  he 
vas  possessed  of  a  most  phlegmatic  insensibility  to  reproach,  and  a 
»lm  dispassionate  manner  of  reasoning  upon  such  topics  as  he 
lesired  should  be  believed.  His  discourse  was  fluent,  but  without 
JIgnity;  and  his  manner  convincing,  from  its  apparent  want  of  art. 

4.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  showed  the  futility  of 
Ihe  treaties  of  the  former  reign  to  bind,  when  any  advantage  was 
io  be  produced  by  infracti<m.  The  people  of  our  West  India  Islands 
bad  long  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  with  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon 
the  continent,  but,  whenever  detected,  were  rigorously  punished, 
ind  their  cargoes  confiscated  to  the  crown.  5.  In  this  temerity  of 
adventure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  and  punish- 
ment on  the  other,  it  must  often  have  happened  that  the  innocent 
must  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  many  complaints  were  made, 
perhaps  founded  in  justice,  that  the  English  merchants  were  plun- 
dered by  the  Spanish  king's  vessels  upon  the  southern  coast  of 
America,  as  if  they  had  been  pirates. 

6.  The  English  ministry,  unwilling  to  credit  every  report  which 
^as  inflamed  by  resentment,  or  urged  by  avarice,  expected  to  re- 
medy the  evils  complained  of  by  their  favourite  system  of  treaty, 
and  in  the  mean  time  promised  the  nation  redress.  At  length,  how- 
ever, complaints  became  more  general,  and  the  merchants  remon- 
strated by  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  entered  into  a 
deliberation  on  the  subject.  7.  They  examined  the  evidence  of 
several  who  had  been  unjustly  seized,  and  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  One  man,  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  had  been  used  by 
tile  Spaniards  in  a  most  shocking  manner;  he  gave  in  his  evidence 
with  great  precision,  informed  the  house  of  the  manner  they  had 
plundered  and  stripped  him,  of  their  cutting  off  his  ears,  and  their 
preparing  to  put  him  to  death.  **  I  then  looked  up,"  said  he,  "  to 
my  God  for  pardon,  and  to  my  country  for  revenge." 

8.  These  accounts  raised  a  flame  among  the  people,  which  it  was 
neither  the  minister's  interest  nor  perhaps  that  of  the  nation  to 
indulge;  new  negociations  were  set  on  foot,  and  new  mediators 
offered  their  interposition. — A  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna,  between 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  great  Britain,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
settled  the  peace  of  Europe  upon  its  former  footing,  and  put  off  the 
threatening  war  for  a  lime.  9.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  England 
conceived  hopes  that  all  war  would  be  at  an  end.  Don  Carlos,  upon 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  was,  by  the  assistance  of  an  Eng- 
lish fleet,  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  while 
six.  thousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted,  and  quartered  in  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secure  for  him  the  reversion  of  that  dukedom. 


^ 
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10.  An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  in  which  nothing  remarkable 
happened,  and  scarcely  any  contest  ensued  except  in  the  BriUsh 
parliament,  where  the  disputes  between  the  court  and  the  country 
party  were  carried  on  with  unceasing  animosity. 

U.  [A.D.  1731.)  A  society  of  men,  in  this  interested  age  of 
seeming  benevolence,  had  united  themselves  into  a  compaay,  by 
the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation;  and  their  professed  inten- 
tion was  to  lend  money  at  legal  interest  to  the  poor,  upon  small 
pledges,  and  to  persons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  security.  Their 
capital  was  at  first  limited  to  thirty  thousand  pounds,  but  they 
afterwards  increased  it  to  six  hundred  thousand.  12.  This  money 
was  supphed  by  subscription,  and  the  care  of  conducting  the  capital 
was  intrusted  to  a  proper  number  of  directors.  This  company  hav- 
ing continued  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  cashier,  George  Ro- 
binson, member  for  Marlow,  and  the  warehouse-keeper,  John 
Thompson,  disappeared  in  one  day.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  capital  was  found  to  be  sunk  and  embezzled  by  means  which  the 
proprietors  could  not  discover.  13.  They  therefore,  in  a  petition, 
represented  to  the  house  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
frauded, and  the  distress  to  which  many  of  the  petitioners  were 
reduced. — A  secret  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  this 
grievance,  a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud  was  discovered,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  Robinson  and  Thompson,  in  concert  with 
some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the  capital,  and  cheating  the 
proprietors.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in 
this  infamous  conspiracy ;  and  even  some  of  the  first  characters  in 
the  nation  did  not  escape  censure.  14.  A  spirit  of  avarice  and  ra- 
pacity infected  every  rank  of  life  about  this  time  :  no  less  than  six 
members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts  of 
knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  sir  Archil)ald  Grant,  and  George  Ro- 
binson, for  tlieir  frauds  in  the  management  of  the  charitable  Cor- 
poration scheme  :  Dennis  Bond  and  sergeant  Birch,  for  a  fraudulent 
sale  of  the  late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater's  large  estate  : 
and  lastly,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  16.  Luxury  had 
given  birth  to  prodigality,  and  that  was  the  parent  of  the  meanest 
arts  of  peculation.  It  was  asserted  in  the  house  of  lords,  at  that 
time,  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  forfeited  estates  was  ever  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  public,  but  became  the  reward  of  fraud  and 
venality. 


Qiiestions  for  Examination, 

1.  By  whom  was  George  the  First  succeeded? 

Who  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  power  under  him? 

2,  3.  What  measures  did  Walpole  pursue?  what  was  his  character? 
4,  5.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  dispute  with  Spain  originate? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry  ? 
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15. 


Relate  the  evidenee  of  one  who  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty  by 

the  Spaniards. 
What  for  a  time  prevented  the  threatening  war? 
In  the  interval  of  peace  did  any  thing  remarkable  happen? 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  Charitable  Corporation? 
By  whom  was  its  capital  embezzled  ? 
What  followed  the  detection  of  this  fraud  ? 
What  members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts  of 

knavery? 
What  remarkable  assertion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  at  this  time  ? 


SECTION  II. 

"  Of  Spain  dissatisfied  once  more  we  tell ; 
On  England's  triumphs,  too,  the  Muse  might  dwell, 
And  sing  how  Vernon  fought,  and  Porto  Bello  fell.''— Diboik. 


4.  Spe'eioas,  a.  showy,  plausible. 
B.  Clon'trabaiod,  a.  illegal,  prohibited  by  law. 
9.  Repri'aals,  s.  seizure  by  way  of  recom- 
pense. 


IS.  Trop'ieal,  a.  situated  near  the  tropic*, 
which,  on  a  globe,  are  imaginary  lines 
drawn  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three 
degrees  from  the  equinoetial  line. 


1.  (A.D.  1732.)   A  SCHEME,  set  on  foot  by  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
soon  after  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public,  which  was  to  fix  a 
general  excise.  The  minister  introduced  it  into  the  house,  by  going 
into  a  detail  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  factors  in  London,  who 
were  employed  by  the  American  planters  in  selling  their  tobacco. 
2.  To  prevent  these  frauds,  he  proposed,  that,  instead  of  having  the 
custom  levied  in  the  usual  manner  upon  tobacco,  all  hereafter  to 
be  imported  should  be  lodged  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  officers  of  the  crown ;  that  it  should  from  thence  be 
sold,  upon  paying  the  duty  of  fourpence  a  pound,  when  the  pro- 
prietor found  a  purchaser.  3.  This  proposal  raised  a  violent  ferment, 
not  less  within  doors  than  without.   It  was  asserted  that  it  would 
expose  the  factors  to  such  hardships^  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  their  trade,  and  that  such  a  scheme  would  not  even 
prevent  the  frauds  complained  of.  It  was  added,  that  a  number  of 
additional  excisemen  and  warehouse-keepers  would  thus  be  em- 
ployed, which  would  at  once  render  the  ministry  formidable,  and  the 
people  dependent.  4.  Such  were  the  arguments  made  use  of  to  stir 
up  the  citizens  to  oppose  this  law  :  arguments  rather  specious  than 
solid,  since  with  all  its  disadvantages  the  tax  upon  tobacco  would 
thus  be  more  safely  and  expeditiously  collected,  and  the  avenues  to 
numberless  frauds  would  be  shut  up.  The  people,  however,  were 
raised  into  such  a  ferment,  that  the  parliament^house  was  surrounded 
with  multitudes,  who  intimidated  the  ministry,  and  compelled  them 
to  drop  the  design.  The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  minister  was 
burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace  of  London. 
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5.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  In  America  had 
insulted  and  distressed  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  had  attempted  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their 
dominions.  A  right  which  the  English  merchants  claimed  by  treaty, 
of  cutting  logwood  in  tlie  bay  of  Gampeachy,  gave  them  frequent 
opportunities  of  pushing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the  con- 
tinent; so  tliat,  to  suppress  the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to 
anniiiiiate  the  claim.  6.  This  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  had  often 
been  acknowledged,  but  never  clearly  ascertained;  in  all  former 
treaties  it  was  considered  as  an  object  of  too  little  importance  to 
mai^e  a  separate  article  in  any  negociation.  The  Spanish  vessels  ap- 
pointed for  protecting  the  coast  continued  their  severities  upon  the 
English ;  many  of  the  subjects  of  Britain  were  sent  to  dig  in  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  conveying  their  com- 
plaints to  those  who  might  send  them  redress.  7.  One  remonstrance 
followed  another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  of  this  violation  of  treaty; 
but  the  only  answers  given  were  promises  of  inquiry,  which  pro- 
duced no  reformation.  Our  merchants  complained  loudly  of  these 
outrages,  but  the  ministers  vainly  expected  from  negociations  that 
redress  which  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  arms. 

8.  The  fears  discovered  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  only  served 
to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  enemy;  and  their  guard-ships  con- 
tinued to  seize  not  only  all  the  guilty,  but  the  innocent,  whom  they 
found  sailing  along  the  Spanish  Main.  At  last,  however,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  English  merchants  were  loud  enough  to  interest  the 
house  of  commons :  theh*  letters  and  memorials  were  produced,  and 
their  grievances  enforced  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  9.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  money  which  Spain  had  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  reason  assigned  for 
the  delay.  The  minister,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  general  ardour, 
and  to  atone  for  his  former  deficiencies,  assured  the  house,  that  he 
would  put  the  nation  in  a  condition  for  war.  Soon  after,  letters  of 
reprisals  were  granted  against  the  Spaniards;  and  this  being  on 
both  sides  considered  as  an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  both 
diligently  set  forward  their  armaments  by  sea  and  land.  10.  In  this 
threatening  situation,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  declared 
that  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaty  to  assist  the  king  of  Spain ;  so 
that  the  alliances,  which  but  twenty  years  before  had  taken  place, 
were  now  quite  reversed.  At  that  time  France  and  England  were 
combined  against  Spain ;  at  present  France  and  Spain  were  united 
against  England;  such  little  hopes  can  statesmen  place  upon  the 
firmest  treaties,  wliere  there  is  no  superior  power  to  compel  the 
observance. 

11 .  ( A.D.  1 739. )  A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain  being  now 
become  unavoidable,  the  people,  who  had  long  clamoured  for  war, 
began  to  feel  uncommon  alacrity  at  its  approach ;  and  the  ministry, 
finding  it  inevitable,  began  to  be  as  earnest  in  preparation.   Orders 
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were  iigued  for  augmenting  the  lauii  forces,  and  raising  a  body  of 
marines.  War  was  declared  wUh  proper  solemnity,  and  goon  aller 
Iwo  rich  Spanish  priies  were  taken  in  tlie  Medilerraneao.  II.  Ad- 
miral Vernnn,  a  man  of  more  courage  than  experienee,  of  more 
confldence  than  skill,  was  sent  as  commander  of  a  Beet  into  the  West 
Indies,  to  dtgtrew  tbe  enemy  in  llial  pari  of  the  globe.  He  had  as- 
serted in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Porlo  Bello,  a  fort  and  harbour 
in  South  America,  could  be  easily  destroyed,  and  that  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  sii  ships  only.  13.  A  project 
wbich  appeared  so  wild  and  impossible  was  ridiculed  by  the 
ainislry;  but,  as  be  still  insisted  upon  the  proposal,  tbey  compiled 
wilb  his  request,  hoping  that  his  want  of  success  might  repress  the 
coalidence  of  his  party.  In  this,  however,  tliey  were  disappointed; 
fvr  with  six  ships  only  he  attacked  and  demolished  all  the  forlilica- 
lions  of  the  place,  and  came  away  victorious  with  scarcely  the  loss 
of  3  man.  I'bis  victory  was  magnilied  at  home  in  all  the  slrains  of 
[>anegyric,  but  the  triumph  was  far  superior  to  tbe  value  of  tbe 
cenquesl. 

14.  While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  In  olber  depart- 
raenls,  a  squadron  of  ships  was  equipped  for  distressing  the  enemy 
in  Ibe  South  Seas,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  commodore 
Anson.  This  Beet  was  destined  to  sail  through  tbe  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and,  steering  northwards  along  tlie  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  to 
co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral  Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of 
Dariea.  The  delays  and  mistakes  of  the  ministry  frustrated  that  part 
of  the  scheme,  wliich  was  originally 
well  laid.  15.  When  it  was  too  late  in 
llie  season,    the  i^ommodore   set   out 
"ilh  live  ships  of  the  liae,  a  frigate,  and 
Iwo  smaller  ships,  with  about  fourteen 
hundred  men.  Having  reached  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  he  refreshed  his  men  for  some 
lime  on  ihe  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  a 
spot  that  enjoys  all  the  frullfulness  and 
verdure  of  the  luxurious  tropical  cli-  j 
male.  From  thence  he  steered  down-  J 
ward  Into  (he  cold  and  tempestuous  i 
regions  of  the  soutli ;  and  in  about  five 
months  after,  meeting  a  terrible  lem- 
pesl,  he  doubled  Cape  Horn.  Ifl.  By  this  Daniel  BeSne- 

lime  his  Beet  was  dispersed,  and  bis  crew  deplorably  disabled  with 
Ihe  scurvy;  so  that  with  much  diincuity  he  ^ined  the  delightful 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  PaciflcOcean,  celebrated  as 
llie  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  on  whose  adventures  tbe  tale 
or  Robinson  Crusoe  by  Daniel  Defoe  is  founded.  There  he  was 
joined  by  one  ship,  and  a  vessel  of  seven  guns.  From  thence  ad- 
vancing northward,  he  landed  on  Ihe  coast  of  Chili,  and  attacked 
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thecityorPaltabynigbt.  17.  In  this  bold  attempt  he  made  noust 
of  his  shipping  nor  even  disembarked  all  his  men;  a  few  soldieis, 
favoured  by  darkness,  sufficed  lo  fill  the  whole  town  with  terror 
and  confusion.— The  governor  o(  the  garrison,  and  the  inhabitant.', 
fled  on  all  sides;  accustomed  lo  be  severe,  Ibey  expected  sererily. 
in  the  mean  lime  a  small  body  of  the  English  kept  possession  of  the 
town  for  three  days,  stripping  it  of  treasures  and  merchandize  lo  a 
considerable  amount,  and  then  setting  it  on  Are. 


Qiiettioni  for  Examination. 

Wha  I  scheme  now  engra^sed  Ibe  public  itlentloo  f 

How  did  ilie  minister  propose  to  effect  it? 

What  were  ilie  arRumenls  uiifd  in  opposition  lo  this  measure? 

What  VIS  Iheir  success? 

From  whatcHusG  originated  the  dispute  with  Spain  7 

What  measures  were  laliea  b^  the  Knglish  mercbanls? 
What  continued  lo  be  the  conduct  ofllie  enemy? 
Wliat  induced  the  minister  la  gratify  the  general  ardour  of  the  i 
In  what  manner  did  ihe  war  coiddk 
Under  what  pretence  did  France  ass 
What  was  Ibe  teeling  of  the  people. 
What  did  admiral  Vernon  assert  in 
Relate  ihe  success  of  this  eipedilion. 

-IT,  Describe  Ihe  proceedings  of  Ibe  squadron  under  commodore  Anson, 
from  its  sailing  lo  tho  iaking  of  paita,  . 
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SECTION  III. 

• 
**  But  what  are  wreaths  in  battle  won  ? 
And  what  the  tribute  of  amaze 
Which  man  too  oft  mistaken  pays 
To  the  vain  idol  shrine  of  false  renown  ?  "—Anon. 

i.  SaborMinate,  a.  subject  to,  inferior.  I  16.  Recrimiaa'tion,  t.  a  retorted  aceasation. 

t.  Ncalade,  s.  the' storming  a  place  by  raiBin;  1 
Udders  against  the  walls.  j 

1.  ( A.D.  1740. )  Soon  after,  this  small  squadron  advanced  as  far  as 
Panama,  situated  on  the  islhmus  of  Darien,  on  the  western  side  of 
Uie  great  American  continent.  The  commodore  no\^  placed  all  his 
hopes  in  taking  one  of  those  valuable  Spanish  ships  which  trade 
from  the  Philippine  islands  to  Mexico.  Not  above  one  or  two  at  the 
most  of  these  immensely  rich  ships  went  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  in  a  year;  they  were,  therefore,  very  large,  in  order  to  carry 
a  sufficiency  of  treasure,  and  proporlionably  strong  to  defend  it. 
^.  In  hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  these,  the  commodore,  with  his 
Hltle  fleet,  traversed  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  the  scurvy  once  more 
visiting  his  crew,  several  of  his  men  died,  and  almost  all  were 
disabled.  In  this  exigence,  having  brought  all  his  men  into  one 
vessel,  and  set  fire  to  the  other,  he  steered  for  the  island  of  Tinian, 
which  lies  about  halfway  between  the  new  world  and  the  old.  3.  In 
this  charming  abode  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  his  men  re- 
covered their  health,  and  his  ship  was  re-filted  for  sailing. 

Thus  re-fitted,  he  set  forward  for  China,  where  he  laid  in  proper 
stores  for  once  more  traversing  back  that  immense  ocean,  in  which 
he  had  before  suffered  such  incredible  difficulties.  4.  Having  ac- 
cordingly taken  some  Dutch  and  Indian  sailors  on  board,  he  again 
steered  towards  America,  and  at  length,  after  various  toils,  disco- 
vered the  Spanish  galleon  he  had  so  long  and  ardently  expected. 
This  vessel  was  built  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  war  as  for  mer- 
chandize. It  mounted  sixty  guns  and  five  hundred  men,  while  the 
crew  of  the  commodore  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number. 
^«  However,  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  they 
returned  home  with  their  prize,  which  was  estimated  at  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  while  the  different 
captures  that  had  been  made  before  amounted  to  as  much  more. 
Thus  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  conducted  with  astonishing  per- 
severance and  intrepidity,  the  public  sustained  the  loss  of  a  noble 
fleet,  but  a  few  individuals  became  possessed  of  immense  riches. 

^'  In  the  mean  time  the  English  conducted  other  operations 
against  the  enemy  with  amazing  activity.  When  Anson  set  out,  it 
^as  with  a  design  of  acting  a  subordinate  part  to  a  formidable  ar- 
^aoient  designed  for  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  consisting  of  twenty- 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  frigates, 
furnished  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores,  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
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seamen,  and  as  many  land  forces.  Never  was  a  fleet  more  com- 
pletely equipped,  nor  never  had  the  nation  more  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  to  command  the  land-forces ; 
but  he  dying  on  the  passage,  the  command  devolved  upon  general 
Wenlworth,  whose  abilities  were  supposed  to  be  unequal  to  the 
trust  reposed  In  him. 

7.  When  the  forces  were  landed  at  Garthagena»  they  erected  a 
battery,  with  which  tlity  made  a  breach  in  the  principal  fort,  while 
Vernon,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  sent  a  number  of  ships  into  the 
liarbour,  to  divide  the  fire  of  tlie  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  on  shore.  8.  The  breach  being  deemed  praticable,  a  body 
of  troops  were  commanded  to  storm ;  but  the  Spaniards  deserted 
Uie  forts,  whlft,  if  possessed  of  courage,  they  might  have  defended 
with  success.  The  troops,  i^n  gaining  this  advantage,  were  ad- 
vanced a  good  deal  nearer  the  city;  but  there  they  met  a  much 
greater  opposition  than  they  had  expected.  0.  It  was  found,  or  at 
least  asserted,  that  the  fleet  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the 
town,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  attempt  one  of  the  forts  by 
scaling.  The  leaders  of  the  fleet  and  the  army  began  mutually  to 
accuse  each  other,  each  asserting  the  probability  of  what  the  other 
denied.    At  length,  Wentworth,,  stimulated  by  the  admiral's  re- 
proach, resolved  to  try  the  dangerous  experiment,  and  ordered  that 
fort  St.  Lazare  should  be  attempted  by  scalade,   10.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  this  undertaking ;  the  forces  marching  up 
to  the  attack,  the  guides  were  slain,  and  they  mistook  their  way. 
Instead  of  attempting  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort,  they  advanced 
to  where  it  was  the  strongest,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
Are  of  the  town.  Colonel  Grant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers, 
was  killed  in  the  beginning.  It.  Soon  after  it  was  found  that  their 
scaling  ladders  were  too  short;  the  officers  were  perplexed  for 
want  of  orders,  and  the  troops  stood  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  enemy,  without  knowing  how  to  proceed.    After  bearing  a 
dreadful  fire  for  some  hours  with  great  intrepidity,  they  at  length 
retreated,  leaving  six  hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot.  12.  The  ter- 
rors of  the  climate  soon  began  to  be  more  dreadful  than  those  of 
war;  the  rainy  season  came  on  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  troops  to  continue  encamped :  and  the  mortality  of 
the  season  now  began  to  attack  them  in  all  its  frightful  varieties.  To 
these  calamities,  sufiicient  to  quell  any  enterprise,  was  added  the 
dissension  between  the  land  and  sea  commanders,  who  blamed  each 
other  for  every  failure,  and  became  frantic  with  mutual  recrimina- 
tion. They  only,  therefore,  at  last,  could  be  brought  to  agree  in 
one  mortifying  measure,  which  was  to  re-embark  Uie  troops,  and 
withdraw  them  as  quickly  as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slaughter 
and  contagion. 

18.  This  fatal  miscarriage,  which  tarnished  the  British  glory,  was 
do  sooner  known  in  England,  than  the  kingdom  was  filled  with 
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Durmurs  and  discontent.  The  loudest  burst  of  indignation  was 
Urected  at  the  minister;  and  they  who  once  praised  him  for  success 
le  did  not  merit,  condemned  him  now  for  a  failure  of  which  he 
vas  guiltless. 

1 4.  ( A.D.  1741 . )  The  minister,  finding  the  indignation  of  the  house 
>f  commons  turned  against  him,  tried  eyery  art  to  break  that  con- 
ederacy,  which  he  knew  he  had  not  strength  to  oppose.  The  resent- 
meat  of  the  people  had  been  raised  against  him  to  an  extravagant 
height;  and  their  leaders  taught  them  to  expect  very  signal  justice 
9a  ibeir  supposed  oppressor.  At  length,  finding  his  post  untenable, 
he  declared  he  would  never  sit  more  in  that  house ;  the  next  day  the 
kin^  adjourned  both  houses  of  parHament  for  a  few  <tays,  and  in  the 
mterim  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created  earl  of  OrforoTand  resigned 
all  his  employments, 

15.  But  the  pleasure  of  his  defeat  was  but  of  short  duration ;  it 
soon  appeared  that  those  who  declared  most  loudly  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  had  adopted  new  measures  with  their  new  employ- 
moats.  The  new  converts  were  branded  as  betrayers  of  the  interests 
of  their  country;  but  particularty  the  resentment  of  the  people  fell 
upon  Pulteney,  eart  of  Bath,  who  had  long  declaimed  against  that 
very  conduct  he  now  seemed  earnest  to  pursue.  16.  He  had  been 
the  Idol  of  the  people,  and  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
champions  that  had  ever  defended  the  cause  of  freedom  :  but 
allured,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  governing  in  Walpole's  place,  he 
was  contented  to  give  up  his  popularity  for  ambition.  The  king, 
however,  treated  him  witli  that  neglect  which  he  merited;  he  was 
laid  miide  for  life,  and  continued  a  wretched  survivor  of  all  his 
former  importanee. 


QueitUms  for  Examination, 

1—4.  Relate  briefly  llie  farther  proceedings  of  ttie  squadron  under  comtno- 
dore  Anson  till  the  capture  of  the  rich  Spanish  galleon. 

5.  What  was  the  result  of  this  enterprise? 

6.  What  oUier  operations  were  undertaken  ? 

7—9.  Deserilie  the  particulars  of  Che  siege  of  Oanbageo^. 
10,  II.  What  causes  rendered  it  unsuccessful  ? 

12.  What  was  then  the  situation  of  the  English  troops? 

13.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  miscarriage  ? 
>4.  What  was  the  mioisler^s  conduct? 

i^.  Did  the  conduct  of  his  successors  render  them  favourites  of  the  people  .> 

On  whom  particnlariy  did  the  public  resentment  fall? 
16.  In  what  light  had  Palle«ey  formerly  been  considered  by  the  people? 
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SECTION  IV. 

'*  By  lurns  each  army  gains  the  'vantage  ground, 
The  cannons  roar,  and  carnage  spreads  aroond."— Duacazv. 

1.  ( A.  D.  n40.)  The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740,  the  French 
began  lo  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exerting  their 
ambition  once  more.  Regardless  of  treaties,  particularly  that  oiled 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  the  reversion  of  all  the  empe- 
ror's dominions  was  settled  upon  his  daughter,  they  caused  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious line  of  emperors,  saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance, 
and  left  for  a  whole  year  deserted  by  all  Europe^  and  without  any 
hopes  of  succour.   2.  She  had  scarcely  closed  her  father's  eyes, 
when  she  lost  Silesia,  by  an  irruption  of  the  young  king  of  Prussia, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  of  her  defenceless  state  to  renew  fiis 
ancient  pretensions  to  that  province,  of  which  it  must  be  owned 
his  ancestors  had  been  unjustly  deprived.   France,  Saxony,   and 
Bavaria,  attacked  the  rest  of  her  dominions;  England  was  the  only 
ally  that  seemed  willing  to  espouse  her  helpless  condition.  Sardinia 
and  Holland  soon  after  came  to  her  assistance,  and  last  of  all  Russia 
acceded  to  the  union  in  her  favour. 

3.  It  may  now  be  demanded  what  cause  Britain  had  to  inter- 
meddle in  those  continental  schemes.  It  can  only  be  answered, 
that  the  interest  of  Hanover,  and  the  security  of  that  electorate, 
depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  different  interests  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  English  ministry  were  willing  to  gratify  the  king. 

4.  Accordingly  the  king  sent  a  body  of  English  forces  into  the 
Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians, to  make  a  diversion  upon  the  dominions  of  France,  in  the 
queen  of  Hungary's  favour;  and  by  the  assistance  of  these  the 
queen  of  Hungary  soon  began  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  on  her 
side.  5.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  Her  general, 
prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  tolly 
before  her;  and  being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped  of 
even  his  hereditary 'dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
lived  in  obscurity. 

C.  (A.D.  1743.)  The  French,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
ttie  Austrian  and  British  forces ,  assembled  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  on  the  river  Mayne,  under  the  command  of  marshal  No- 
ailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon  the  east  side  of  that  river.  The 
British  forces^  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  pushed  forward 
on  the  other  side  into  a  country  where  they  found  themselves  en- 
tirely destitute  of  provisions,  the  French  having  cut  off  all  means  of 
heir  being  suppUed.    7.  The  king  of  England  arrived  at  the  camp 
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while  bis  army  was  in  tliis  deplorable  silualion  ;  wherefore  he  re- 
solved lo  penetrale  forward  to  join  twelve  thousand  Hanoyerians 
and  Hessians,  who  had  reached  Hanau.  With  this  view  he  de- 
camped; but  before  his  army  had  reached  three  leagues,  he  found 
the  enemy  bad  enclosed  him  on  every  side,  near  a  village  called 
Dettingen. 

8.  Nothing  now  presented  themselves  hut  the  most  mortifying 
prospects.  If  he  fought  the  enemy,  it  must  be  at  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage ;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there  was  a  certainty  of  being 
starved ;  and  a  retreat  for  all  was  impossible.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  French  troops  saved  his  whole  army.  They  passed  a  defile, 
which  they  should  have  been  contented  to  guard :  and,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Grammont,  their  horse  charged  tlie  En- 
glish fool  with  great  fury.  They  were  received  with  intrepidity 
and  resolution;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
repass  ttie  Mayne  with  precipitation,  with  the  loss  of  five  thou- 
sand men. 

9.  Meanwhile  the  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  every  side. 
They  projected  an  invasion  of  England ;  and  Charles,  the  son  of 
(he  old  pretendinr,  departed  from  Rome,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish 
courier,  for  Paris,  where  he  had  an  audience  of  the  French  king. 

10.  The  family  had  long  been  the  dupes  of  France ;  but  it  was 
thought  at  present  there  were  serious  resolutions  formed  in  their 
favour.  The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  amounted  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men ;  preparations  were  made  for  embarking  them 
at  Dunkirk,  and  some  of  the  ports  nearest  to  England,  under  the 
eye  of  the  young  Pretender.  11.  The  duke  de  Roquefeuille,  with 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  see  them  safely  landed  in  England ; 
and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  command  them  when  put  on 
shore.  But  the  whole  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  appearance 
of  sir  John  Norris,  who,  with  a  superior  fleet,  made  up  to  attack 
Ihem.  The  French  fleet  was  thus  obliged  to  put  back;  a  very  hard 
gale  of  wind  damaged  their  transports  beyond  redress;  and  the 
French,  now  frustrated  in  their  scheme  of  a  sudden  descent,  thought 
tit  openly  to  declare  war. 

12.  The  French,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  war  with  great 
alacrity.  They  besieged  Fribourg,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  campaign  invested  the  strong  city  of  Tournay.  Although 
Ihe  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  and  although  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  yet  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  save 
lliis  city  by  hazarding  a  battle^  They  accordingly  marched  against 
Ihe  enemy,  and  took  post  in  sight  of  the  French,  who  were  en- 
camped on  an  eminence,  the  village  of  St.  Antoine  on  the  right,  a 
wood  on  the  left,  and  the  town  of  Fontenoy  before  them.  13.  This 
advantageous  situation  did  not  repress  the  ardonr  of  the  English, 
who  began  the  attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  pressing 
forward,  bore  down  all    opposition.    They  were  for  nearly  an 

29 
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hour  Yictorious,  and  confident  of  success,  while  Saxe,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  was  at  that  time  sick 
of  the  same  disorder  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  However,  he 
was  carried  about  to  all  the  posts  in  a  litter,  and  assured  his  atteiv- 
dants  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  unfavourable  appearances,  the  day 
was  liis  own.  14.  A  column  of  the  English,  without  any  cooiniand, 
but  by  mere  mechanical  courage,  had  advanced  upon  the  enemy's 
lines,  which  opening,  formed  an  avenue  on  each  side  to  receive 
them.  It  was  then  that  the  French  artillery  on  the  three  sides 
began  to  play  on  this  forlorn  body,  which  though  they  continued 
for  a  long  lime  unshaken,  were  obliged  at  last  to  retreat. 

16.  This  was  one  of  the  most  bl^dy  battles  that  had  been  fought 
in  this  age;  the  allies  left  on  the  field  nearly  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  the  French  bought  their  victory  with  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  slain.  This  blow,  by  which  Toumay  was  taken  by  the  French, 
gave  them  such  a  manifest  superiority  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign, 
that  they  kept  the  fruits  of  their  victory  during  the  whole  conti- 
nuance of  the  war. 


Qitestions  for  Examination, 

f.  On  ibe  dealh  of  Ihe  emperor  of  Austria,  what  was  ihc  eonduct  of  Uie 
French  ? 

2.  Describe  Ibe  siluaiioQ  of  the  emperor's  daughter. 

3.  What  cause  had  Britain  to  intermeddle  in  coolineotal  schemes  ? 

4.  5.  With  what  success  was  Britain's  interference  attended? 

0—8.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  attend^  the  balUe  of 
Dettingen. 

9.  What  other  project  did  the  French  endeavour  to  effect? 
10,  II.  What  success  attended  ibeir  measures  ? 
13.  W  hat  preceded  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  ? 
13,  14.  Belate  the  particulars  of  this  battle. 
15  What  loss  did  each  side  experience  ? 


SECTION  V. 

**  But  still  to  darken  tbe  dreed  gloom  of  war, 
Misguided  Stvaat  drew  rebellion's  sword  : 
E'en  Derby  saw  his  vaunting  banners  wave, 
And  Scottish  chieftains  hailed  him  as  their  lord.'— Valpy. 

1.  C«meaV,  v.  to  oniie.  |    10.  Irrap'tion,  s.  an  ineanion,  aa  inroad. 

1.  (A.D.  1745.)  .But  tluough  had  success  attended  the  British 
arms  by  land  and  sea,  yet  these  being  distant  evils,  the  English 
seemed  only  to  complain  from  honourable  motives,  and  muriau/«d 
at  distresses  of  which  they  had  but  a  very  remote  prospect.  A  civil 
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war  was  now  going  to  be  kindled  in  their  own  dominions^  which 
mixed  terror  with  their  complaints j  and  which,  while  it  increased 
their  perplexities,  only  cemented  their  union.    2.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  son  of  the  old  Pretender  resolved  to  make  an 
efTort  for  gaining  the  British  crown.   Charles  Edward,  the  adven- 
turer In  question,  had  been  bred  in  a  luxurtons  court  without  par- 
taking of  its  effeminacy.  He  was  enterprising  and  ambitious  t  but, 
either  from  inexperience  or  natural  inability,  utterly  unequal  to 
the  bold  undertaking.  He  was  long  flattered  by  the  rash,  the  super- 
stitious, and  the  needy ;  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  kingdom 
was  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  that  it  could  no  longer  bear  the  im- 
mense load  of  taxes  with  which  it  was  burdened .    3«  Being  now, 
tlierefore,  furnished  with   some    money,  and  with    still  larger 
promises  from  France,  who  fanned  his  ambition,  he  embarked  for 
Scotland  on  board  a  small  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  marifuis  of 
Tullibardine,   sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  othv  desperate 
adventurers.    Thus,  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  British  em- 
pire, he  only  brought  with  him  seven  oiilcers,  and  arms  for  two 
thousand  men. 

4.  The  boldness  of  this  enterprise  astonished  all  Europe.  It 
awakened  the  fears  of  the  pusillanimoui,  the  ardour  of  the  brave, 
and  the  pity  of  the  wise.  But  by  this  time  the  young  adventurer 
was  arrived  at  Perth,  where  the  unnecessary  ceremony  was  per- 
formed of  proclaiming  his  fatlier  king  of  Great  Britain.  5.  From 
thence,  descending  with  his  forces  from  the  mountains,  they 
seemed  to  gather  as  they  went  forward ;  and,  advancing  to  Edin- 
burgh, they  entered  that  city  without  opposition.  There  again  the 
pageantry  of  proclamation  was  performed ;  and  there  he  promised 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  grievan- 
ces of  the  country.  However,  the  castle  of  that  city  still  held  out, 
and  he  was  unprovided  with  cannon  to  besiege  it. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued  the  rebels 
through  the  Highlands,  but  had  declined  meeting  them  in  their 
descent,  being  now  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  re- 
solved to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  and  give  the  enemy  battle. 
The  young  adventurer,  whose  forces  were  rather  superior,  though 
undisciplined,  attacked  him  near  Preffton-pans,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  in  a  few  minutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to 
flight.  7.  This  victory,  by  which  the  king  lost  Ave  hundred  men, 
gave  the  j'ebels  great  influence ;  and  had  the  Pretender  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  consternation,  and  marched  directly  for 
England,  the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But 
he  was  amused  by  the  promise  of  succours  which  never  came ; 
and  thus  induced  to  remain  at  Edinburgh,  to  enjoy  the  triumphs 
of  an  unimportant  victory,  and  lo  be  treated  as  a  monarch. 

8.  While  the  young  Pretender  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time  at 
Edinburgh  (for,  in  dangerous  enterprises,  delay  is  but  defeat),  the 
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ministry  of  Great  Britain  took  every  precaution  to  oppose  him  with 
success.  Six  tliousand  Dutch  troops,  tliat  liad  come  over  to  the 
assistance  of  the  crown,  were  dispatched  northward,  under  the 
command  of  general  Wade.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after 
arrived  from  Flanders,  and  was  followed  by  another  detachment 
of  dragoons  and  infantry,  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  action. 
Besides  these,  volunteers  offered  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  -, 
and  every  county  exerted  a  vigorous  spirit  of  indignation  both 
against  the  ambition,  the  religion,  and  the  allies  of  the  young 
Pretender. 

9.  However,  he  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  taught  him 
maxims  very  different  from  those  that  then  prevailed  in  England. 
Though  he  might  have  brought  civil  war,  anj^^ll  the  calamities 
attending  it,  with  him,  into  the  kingdom,  he  had  been  taught  that 
the  assertion  of  his  right  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  and  the 
altering  the^onstitution,  and  perhaps  the  religion  of  his  country, 
an  object  of  laudable  ambition.  10.  Thus  animated,  he  went  for- 
ward with  vigour;  and  having,  upon  frequent  consultations  with 
his  officers,  come  to  a  resolution  of  making  an  irruption  into  En- 
gland, he  entered  the  country  by  the  western  border,  and  invested 
Carlisle,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three  days.  He  there  found 
a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  and  there  too  he  caused  his  father 
to  be  proclaimed  king. 

n.  General  Wade,  being  apprised  of  his  progress,  advanced 
across  the  country  from  the  opposite  shore ;  but  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  was  two  days'  march  before  him,  he  retired 
to  his  former  station.  The  young  Pretender,  thus  unopposed,  re- 
solved to  penetrate  farther  into  the  kingdom,  having  received 
assurances  from  France  that  a  considerable  body  of  troops  would 
be  landed  on  the  southern  coasts,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour. 
12.  He  was  flattered  also  with  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  malcontents  as  he  passed  forward,  and  that 
his  army  would  increase  on  his  march.  Accordingly,  leaving  a 
small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  which  he  should  rather  have  left  de- 
fenceless, he  advanced  to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot  in  a  Highland 
dress,  and  continued  his  irruption  till  he  came  to  Manchester,  where 
he  established  his  head-quarters. 

13.  He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English,  who 
were  formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Town- 
ley.  From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  to  Derby,  intending  to 
go  by  tlie  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  followers;  but  the  disputes  between  his  own 
chiefs  prevented  his  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

14.  He  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
capital,  which  was  filled  with  perplexity  and  consternation.  Had 
he  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that  expedition  which  he  had  hi- 
therto used,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  metropolis, 
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where  he  would  certainly  have  been  joined  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  v?ell-wishers,  who  waited  impatiently  for  his  approach. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  England  at  (bis  time' 

2.  By  whom  was  an  effort  made  to  gain  the  English  crown  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  was  it  undertaken  ? 

5.  What  were  the  first  proceedings  of  (he  Pretender  ? 

6.  With  what  success  did  he  attack  sir  John  Cope? 

7.  W^bat  were  the  consequences  of  this  victory  ? 

8.  Y^bat  precautions  were  taken  by  the  English  ministry  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Pretender? 

11.  By  whom  was  an  attempt  made  to  oppose  him?  and  what  was  its  result.' 

12.  To  what  places  did  he  next  proceed? 

13.  By  whom  was  he  joined?  and  whither  did  he  next  march  ? 

14«  What  might  have  been  the  result  had  he  proceeded  with  expedition  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

**  Ill-fated  youth ;  Gulloden's  bloody  field 
Suilt  the  vain  fabric  of  ambition  low ;  ' 

Press'd  with  fatigue,  and  hunger,  long  he  roam'd, 
'Mid  scenes  of  danger,  and  'mid  sights  of  woe/'— Yalpy. 

8.  Unaaim'ity,  s.  agreement  in  mind.  I    18.  Sap'pliont,  i.  one  who  implores  mercy 

10.  Fero'eity,  s.  sarageneBS,  cruelty.  |  from  another. 

1.  (A.D.  1745.)  In  the  mean  time  the  king  resolved  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  But  he  found  safety  from  the  discontents  which 
now  began  to  prevail  in  the  Pretender's  army.  In  fact,  he  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces ;  as  his  generals,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Highland  clans,  were  from  their  education,  ignorant,  and 
averse  to  subordination.  They  had  from  the  beginning  began  to 
embrace  opposite  systems  of  operation,  and  to  contend  with  each 
other  for  pre-eminence;  but  they  seemed  now  unanimous  in  re- 
turning to  their  own  country  once  more. 

2.  The  rebels  accordingly  effected  their  retreat  to  Carlisle  with- 
out any  loss,  and  from  thence  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Sol  way, 
into  Scotland.  In  these  marches,  however,  they  preserved  all  the 
rules  of  war;  they  abstained  in  a  great  measure  from  plunder; 
they  levied  contributions  on  the  towns  as  they  passed  along;  and 
with  unaccountable  precaution  left  a  garrison  at  Carlisle,  which 
shortly  after  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
at  discretion,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men. 

3.  The  Pretender  being  returned  to  Scotland,  he  proceeded  to 
Glasgow,  from  which  city  he  exacted  severe  contributions.    He 
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advanced  from  thence  to  Stirling,  ^here  tie  was  joined  by  lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  at  ttie  liead  of  some  forces,  wliicti  had  been  assembled  in 
his  absence.  Other  clans,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  came 
in  lilcewise;  and  from  some  supplies  of  money  which  he  received 
from  Spain,  and  from  skirmishes,  in  whicii  he  was  succcessful 
against  the  royalists,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  more  promising 
aspect.  4.  Being  joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  invested  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  commanded  by  general  Blakeney;  but  the  rebel  forces 
being  unused  to  sieges,  consumed  much  time  to  no  purpose.  It  was 
during  this  attempt  that  general  Hawley  who  commanded  a  consi- 
derale  body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh,  undertook  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  advanced  towards  the  rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk. 
After  two  days  spent  in  mutually  examining  each  other's  strength, 
tlie  rebels  being  ardent  to  engage,  were  led  on,  in  full  spirits,  to 
attack  the  king's  army.  5.  The  Pretender,  who  was  in  the  front 
line,  gave  the  signal  to  engage,  and  the  first  fire  put  Hawley's 
forces  into  confusion.  The  horse  retreated  with  precipitation,  and 
fell  upon  their  own  infantry;  while  the  rebels  following  up  the 
blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  army  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  They  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  the 
conquerors  in  possession  of  their  tents,  their  artillery,  and  the  field 
of  battle. 

6.  Thus  far4iie  afTairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  i*t  unprospe- 
rous ;  but  here  was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs*  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  English  army,  had  been 
recalled  from  Flanders,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men. 
7.  With  these  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen;  where  he  was  joined  by 
several  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover; 
and  having  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  army,  he  resolved 
to  find  out  the  enemy,  who  retreated  at  his  approach.  After  hav- 
ing refreshed  his  troops  at  Aberdeen  for  some  time,  he  renewed 
his  march,  and  in  twelve  days  he  came  up  to  the  banks  of  the  deep 
and  rapid  river  Spey.  This  was  the  place  were  the  rebels  might 
have  disputed  his  passage,  but  they  lost  every  advantage  in  disput- 
ing with  each  other.  They  seemed  now  totally  void  of  all  counsel 
and  subordination,  without  conduct,  and  vf \ihoui  unanimity.  After 
a  variety  of  contests  among  each  other,  they  resolved  to  wait  their 
pursuers  upon  the  plains  of  CuUoden,  a  place  about  nine  miles 
distant  from  Inverness,  embosomed  in  hills,  except  on  that  side 
which  was  open  to  the  sea.  There  they  drew  up  In  order  of  battle, 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  in  three  divisions,  supplied 
with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  ill-manned  and  served. 

9.  The  battle  began  about  one  o'clock  In  the  afternoon;  the 
cannon  of  the  king's  army  did  dreadful  execution  among  the  re- 
bels, while  theirs  was  totally  unserviceable.  One  of  the  great  errors 
In  all  the  Pretender's  warlike  measures,  was  his  subjecting  wild 
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and  undisciplined  troops  to  the  forms  of  artful  war,  and  thus  re- 
pressing their  native  ardour,  from  which  alone  he  could  hope  for 
success.  10.  After  they  had  kept  in  their  ranks  and  withstood  the 
English  (ire  for  some  time,  they  at  length  became  impatient  for 
closer  engagement;  and  about  five  hundred  of  them  made  an  irrup- 
tion upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  with  their  accustomed  fero- 
city. The  first  line  being  disordered  by  this  onset,  two  battalions 
advanced  to  support  it,  and  galled  the  enemy  with  a  terrible  close 
discharge.  11.  At  the  same  time  the  dragoons,  under  Hawley,  and 
the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park  wall  feebly  defended, 
fell  among  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  great  slaughter.  In  less 
than  thirty  minutes  they  were  totally  routed,  and  the  Held  covered 
with  their  wounded  and  slain,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
men.  The  French  troops  on  the  left  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but  stood 
inactive  during  the  engagement,  and  afterwards  surrendered  tliem- 
selves  prisoners  of  war.  12.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched 
off  the  field  in  order,  while  the  rest  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  their  leaders  obliged  with  reluctance  to  retire. 
Civil  war  is  in  itself  terrible,  but  much  more  so  when  heightened 
by  unnecessary  cruelty.  How  guilty  soever  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  brave  soldier  to  remember  that  he  is  only  to  flghl  an 
opposer  and  not  a  suppliant,  13.  The  victory  was  in  every  respect 
decisive,  and  humanity  to  the  conquered  would  have  rendered  it 
glorious.  But  little  mercy  was  shown  here ;  the  conquerors  were 
seen  to  reflise  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  de- 
fenceless; some  were  slain  who  were  only  excited  by  curiosity  to 
become  spectators  of  the  combat,  and  soldiers  were  seen  to  anti- 
cipate the  base  employment  of  the  executioner.  14.  Tli«  duke, 
immediately  after  the  action,  ordered  six-and-thirty  deserters  to 
be  executed.  The  conquerors  spread  terror  wherever  they  came : 
and,  after  a  short  space,  the  whole  country  round  was  one  dread- 
ful scene  of  plunder,  slaughter,  and  desolation;  Justice  was  for- 
gotten, and  vengeance  assumed  its  name. 


Qtiestions  for  Examination, 

1.  Wbat  was  the  lituation  of  ihe  Pretender's  army  ? 

2.  To  wbai  place  did  the  rebels  retreat  ? 

3.  By  wbom  were  they  Joined  ? 

4.  What  sacccss  attended  them  in  besieging  Stirling  castle  ? 
Who  attempted  to  raise  the  siege? 

5.  With  what  success  did  the  rebels  attack  the  royal  army  ? 

6.  What  ended  their  triumphs  ? 

7.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

8.  What  was  the  determination  of  the  rebel  army  ? 
What  was  the  amount  ot  their  forces? 

9—12.  Relate  the  particulars  and  result  of  the  battle  of  GuUoden. 
13,  14.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors? 
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SECTION  vn. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mighty."  Shakspbaeb. 


9.  PiWelyte,  t.  a  eonvert  to  a  new  opinion. 
IB.  Equivalent,  s.    any  thing  that  \m  ot  the 
■ame  ralae. 


17.  Ten^porary,  a.  oontinning  only  for  a  time. 
Inftrao'tion,  s.  a  riolation. 


1.  (A.D.  1746.)  In  this  manner  were  blasted  all  the  hopes  and  all 
the  ambition  of  the  young  adventurer;  one  short  hour  deprived  him 
of  imaginary  thrones  and  sceptres,  and  reduced  him  from  a  nominal 
king  to  a  distressed,  forlorn  outcast,  shunned  by  all  mankind  except 
those  who  sought  his  destruction.  To  the  good  and  the  brave, 
subsequent  distress  often  atones  for  former  guilt;  and,  while  reason 
would  speak  for  punishment,  our  hearts  plead  for  mercy.  2.  Imme- 
diately after  the  engagement,  he  fled  away  with  a  captain  of  Fitz- 
james's  cavalry,  and,  when  their  horses  were  fatigued,  they  both 
alighted,  and  separately  sought  for  safety.  He  for  sonae  days 
wandered  in  this  country,  naturally  wild,  but  now  rendered  more 
formidable  by  war,  a  wretched  spectator  of  all  those  horrors  which 
were  the  result  of  his  ill-grounded  ambition. 

3.  There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  his  adventures  and 
those  of  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  escape  from  Worcester.  He 
sometimes  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages,  without  attendants, 
and  dependent  on  the  wretched  natives,  who  could  pity,  but  not 
relieve  him.  Sometimes  he  lay  in  forests,  with  one  or  two  compa- 
nions of  his  distress,  continually  pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  con- 
queror, as  there  was  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  offered 
for  taking  him  dead  or  alive.  4.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  adventurer,  was 
the  person  who  kept  most  faithfully  by  him,  and  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  support  such  incredible  hardships.  He  had  occasion,  in 
the  course  of  his  concealments,  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of 
above  fifty  individuals,  whose  veneration  for  his  family  prevailed 
above  their  avarice. 

5.  One  day,  having  walked  from  morning  till  night,  he  ventured 
to  enter  a  house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  knew  was  attached 
to  the  opposite  party.  As  he  entered  he  addressed  the  master  of  the 
house  in  the  following  manner  :  **  The  son  of  your  king  comes  to 
beg  a  little  bread,  and  a  few  clothes.  I  know  your  present  attach- 
ment to  my  adversaries,  but  I  believe  you  have  sufficient  honour 
not  to  abuse  my  confidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  my  distressed 
situation.  Take  these  rags,  that  have  for  some  time  been  my  only 
covering  :  you  may  probably  restore  them  to  me  one  day-,  when  1 
shall  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.*'  6.  The  master  of 
the  house  was  touched  with  pity  at  his  distress;  he  assisted  him  as 
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ir  as  he  was  able,  and  never  divulged  the  secret.  There  were  few 
[  those*  who  even  wished  his  deslruction,  that  would  choose  lo 
e  the  immediate  actors  in  il,  as  it  would  liave  subjected  them  to 
le  resentment  o(  a  numerous  party.  7.  Id  tliis  manner  he  con- 
nued  lo  wander  among  Ibe  frightful  wilds  of  Glennary,  for  near 
I  months,  oRen  hemmed  round  by  his  pursuers,  but  slill  rescued 
y  some  lucky  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At  length  a 
rivateer  of  SI.  Haloes,  hired  by  his  adherenls,  arrived  in  I.ochna- 
acli,  in  which  he  embarked  in  the  most  wretched  attire.  He  was 


clad  in  a  short  coat  of  black  Mete,  threadbare,  over  which  was  a 
common  Highland  plaid,  girl  roimd  by  a  belt,  from  whence  were 
suipended  a  pistol  and  a  dagger.  He  had  not  been  shifted  for  many 
weeks;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  constitution 
fireally  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.  8.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irish  adherents,  who  had  shared  all  his 
calamities,  together  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  his  brottier,  and 
a  few  other  exiles.  They  set  sail  for  France  :  and,  after  having  been 
tliased  hy  two  English  men-of-war,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  a  place 
(ailed  Roseau,  near  Horlalx,  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
fflundit  more  ditficutt  to  escape,  liad  not  Hi 
l>een  relaxed  b;  a  report  that  he  wasatrt 
^-  In  the  mean  time,  while  Uie  Preleni 
waifolds  and  the  gibbets  were  preparing 
teen  oOicers  of  the  rebel  army  were  hang 
at  K en nlngton- common,  in  the  neighlioi 
constani^y  in  deatti  gained  more  proselyU! 
Jiertiaps  their  victories  would  have  obtaii 
in  the  same  manner  at  Carlisle,  an^  elevei 
pardon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  c 
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sported  to  the  plantationi  in  North  America*  10.  Ther  eflrU  of 
Kilmarnock  and  Cromarlie,  and  the  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  b^ 
their  peers,  and  found  guilty.  Cromartie  was  pardoned,  and  the 
rest  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  In  this  manner  victory,  defeat, 
negociatioo,  treachery,  and  rebellion,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly 
for  some  years,  till  all  sides  began  to  think  themselves  growing 
more  feeble,  and  gaining  no  solid  advantage. 

U.  A  negociation  was,  therefore,  resolved  upon  :  and  the  con- 
tending powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  the  earl  of  Sandford  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson  assisted  as 
plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  treaty  was 
begun  upon  the  'preliminary  condition  of  restoring  all  conquests 
made  during  the  war.  12.  From  thence  great  hopes  were  expected 
of  conditions  both  favourable  and  honourable  to  the  English ;  but 
the  treaty  still  remains  a  lasting  mark  of  precipitate  counsels  and 
English  disgrace.  By  this  it  was  agreedi  that  all  prisoners  on  each 
side  should  be  mutually  restored,  add  all  conquests  given  up. 
That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  should  be 
ceded  to  don  Philip,  heir  apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  liis 
heifs ;  but  in  case  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  then 
these  dominions  should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria.  13.  It  was 
confirmed  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  the  sefl  should  be 
demolislied ;  that  the  English  shtpl  annually  sent  with  slaves  to  the 
coast  of  New  Spain  should  have  this  privilege  continued  for  four 
years;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  confirmed  In  the  possession 
of  Silesia,  which  he  had  lately  conquered;  and  that  the  queen  of 
Hungary  should  be  secured  in  her  patrimonial  dominions.  14.  But 
one  article  of  this  peace  was  more  displeasing  and  afflictive  lo  the 
English  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  should,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  send 
two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  to  France,  as  hostages,  until 
restitution  should  be  made  of  Gape  Breton,  and  all  other  conquests 
whicli  England  had  made  during  the  war.  15.  This  was  a  mortifying 
clause;  but,  to  add  lo  the  general  error  of  the  negociation,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  searching  the  vessels  of  England  in  the 
American  seas,  upon  which  the  war  was  originally  begun.  The 
limits  of  their  respective  possessions  in  North  America  were  not 
ascertained;  nor  did  tliey  receive  any  equivalent  for  those  forts 
which  they  restored  to  the  enemy.  16.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had 
long  been  the  object  of  reproach  to  those  by  whom  it  was  made; 
but  with  all  its  faults,  the  treaty  now  concluded  was  by  far  more 
despicable  and  erroneous.  Yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  branded  with  universal  contempt, 
and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  was  extolled  with  the  highest 
strains  of  praise. 

17.  This  treaty,  which  some  asserted  would  serve  for  a  bond  of 
permanent  amity,  was,  properly  speaking,  but  a  temporary  truce  > 
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a  cessation  from  hostilities,  which  both  sides  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue. Tliough  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  actually 
hushed  up  in  Europe,  yet  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  still  went 
forward  with  undiininislied  vehemence ;  both  sides  still  willing  to 
offend,  still  offending,  and  yet  both  complaining  of  the  infraction. 


Que§Hon$  for  EcBamination, 

I, :{.  In  what  isituaiioii  was  ike  Preiender  afier  ibe  b«iU«  of  CnHodeti  f 

3.  Whose  adventures  did  his  resemble? 

4.  Who  was  bis  most  faithful  sUeDdanl? 

3.  Id  what  manner  did  he  address  one  of  his  opponents? 

T.  By  what  means  did  be  escape?  and  what  was  his  appearance  ? 

8.  By  whom  was  he  accompanied? 

9.  Is  wb9l  manner  were  his  adherents  punished? 
10.  What  noblemen  were  beheaded  ? 

u.  Wb^t  led  to  a  negocialion  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain? 

12.  What  bope^  were  expected  from  ibis  treaty  ?  What  was  the  reauH? 

13.  What  were  its  conditions? 

14.  What  article  of  (he  peace  was  very  displeasing  to  the  English? 

15.  What  wa«  another  error  in  the  negociation  ? 

16.  What  opinion  was  held  of  this  treaty  ? 


SECTION  Ylll. 

''  In  distant  climes  we  wage  unequal  war, 
And  transatlantic  broils  our  comforts  mar."— Johks. 


1.  Exu'berant^  a.  overflowipgf,  having  more 
tluw  enomgh. 

i.  Vnten'finte^,  fl'  bariof  ao  Qc«api«r,  unin- 
habited. 

4.  Gooi'aatssaiioiy  i.  p^Mom  ftppolatod  io 
toaxuset  official  biuinesA  vilih  others. 


Abor'tiTe,  a,  uselew,  failing  of  «acieess. 
It.  De^flle,  .<.  a  narrov  passage  or  pass. 

15.  Van'gaard,  /.    th*  adTanoed  gipiird,  ttm 

first  line  of  any  army. 

16.  Sopeiran'naAtftd,    a.  disqualiAed   by  age, 

very  old. 


1.  (A.D.  1T5S.)  A  NEW  colony  haying  been  formed  in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  thought  that  thither  the 
waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  might  well  be  drained  off;  and  those 
bold  spirits  kept  in  employment  at  a  distance,  who  might  be  dan- 
gerous if  suffered  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home.  Nova  Scotia,  was 
a  place  where  men  might  be  imprisoned  but  not  maintained :  it  was 
cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  successful  cultivation.  2.  The  new 
colony,  therefore,  was  maintained  there  with  some  expense  to  the 
government  in  llie  beginning ;  and  such  as  were  permitted  soon 
went  southward  to  the  milder  climates,  where  they  were  Invited 
by  an  wfUenanted  and  fertile  soil.  Thus  did  the  nation  ungratefully 
send  ofif  tier  hardy  veterans  to  perish  on  inhospitable  shores,  and 
this  they  were  taught  to  believe  would  extend  their  dominions. 

3.  However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English  and 
Frem^  revived  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with  such  terrible 
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devaslaUon  over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  native  Indians  bor- 
dering upon  the  deserts  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  fierce  and  savage  people, 
looked  from  the  first  with  jealousy  upon  these  new  settlers ;  and 
they  considered  the  vicinity  of  the  English  as  an  encroachment  upon 
their  na^ve  possessions.  4.  The  French,  who  were  neighbours,  in 
like  manner,  and  who  were  still  impressed  with  national  animosity, 
fomented  these  suspicions  in  the  natives,  and  represented  the 
English  (and  with  regard  to  this  colony  the  representation  might 
be  true)  as  enterprising  and  severe.  Commissaries  were,  therefore, 
appointed  to  meet  at  Paris,  to  compromise  these  disputes ;  but  these 
conferences  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  cavillings  of  men,  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject  in  debate. 

5.  As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissensions  took 
their  rise  for  a  new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  a  little  more 
minute.  The  French  had  been  the  first  cultivators  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  by  great  industry  and  long  perseverance  had  rendered  the  soil, 
naturally  barren,  somewhat  fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining  nature, 
with  some  assistance  from  Europe.  Tliis  country,  however,  had 
frequently  changed  masters,  until  at  length  the  English  were  settled 
in  the  possession  and  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  owners,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  6.  The  possession  of  this  country  was  reckoned 
necessary  to  defend  the  English  colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  pre- 
serve their  superiority  in  the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  French,  however,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  back  pari 
of  the  country,  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  dispossess  the  new 
comers,  and  spirited  up  the  Indians  to  more  open  hostilities,  which 
were  represented  to  the  English  ministry  for  some  time  without 
redress. 

7.  Soon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  began  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  promised  as  much  uneasiness  as  the 
former.  The  French,  pretending  first  to  have  discovered  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  claimed  the  whole  adjacent  country  towards 
New  Mexico  on  the  east,  and  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on 
the  west.  8.  In  order  to  assert  their  claims,  they  found  several 
English,  who  had  settled  beyond  these  mountains,  from  motives  of 
commerce,  and  also  invited  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country : 
they  dispossessed  them  of  their  new  settlements,  and  built  such 
forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country  round  about.  9.  Not  in 
America  alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new  war  were  pre- 
paring to  be  expanded.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  the  English  and 
French  had,  in  fact,  never  ceased  from  hostilities. 

(A.D.  1756.)  The  ministry,  however,  in  England,  now  began  a 
vigorous  exertion  in  defence  of  their  colonies,  who  refused  to  defend 
themselves.  Four  operations  were  undertaken  in  America  at  the 
same  time.  Of  these,  one  was  commanded  by  colonel  Moncklon, 
who  had  orders  to  drive  the  French  from  the  encroachments  upon 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  10.  The  second,  more  to  the  south, 
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'as  directed  againsl  Grown  Point,  under  the  command  of  general 
)hnsoD.  The  third,  under  the  conduct  of  general  Shirley,  was 
estined  to  Niagara,  to  secure  the  forts  on  that  river ;  and  the  fourth 
as  farther  southward  still,  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  under  general 
raddock. 

11 .  In  these  expeditions  Monckton  was  successful ;  Johnson  also 
ras  victorious,  though  he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  against  which  he 
ras  sent;  Shirley  was  thought  to  have  lost  the  season  for  operation 
y  delay ;  Braddock  was  vigorous  and  active,  but  suffered  a  defeat, 
his  bold  commander,  who  had  been  recommended  to  this  service 
y  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  set  forward  upon  this  expedition  in 
une,  and  left  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  on  the  10th,  at  the 
lead  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  directing  his  march  to 
hat  part  of  the  country  where  major  Washington  had  been  defeated 
he  year  before.  12.  Being  atiength  within  ten  miles  of  the  French 
brtress  he  was  appointed  to  besiege,  and  marching  forward  through 
he  forest  with  full  confidence  of  success,  on  a  sudden  his  whole 
irmy  was  astonished  by  a  general  discharge  of  arms,  both  in  front 
md  flank,  from  an  enemy  that  still  remained  unseen.  It  was  now 
loo  late  to  think  of  retreating;  the  troops  had  passed  into  the  defile, 
which  the  enemy  had  artfully  permitted  them  to  do  before  they 
offered  to  fire.  13.  The  vanguard  of  the  English  now,  therefore, 
fell  back  in  consternation  upon  the  main  body,  and  the  panic  soon 
i)ecame  general.  The  officers  alone  disdained  to  fly,  while  Braddock 
himself  still  continued  to  command  his  brave  associates,  discovering 
al  once  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  the  greatest  imprudence. 
I  'i.  An  enthusiast  to  the  discipline  of  war,  he  disdained  to  fly  from 
the  field,  or  to  permit  his  men  to  quit  their  ranks,  when  their  only 
method  of  treating  the  Indian  army  was  by  precipitate  attack,  or 
an  immediate  desertion  of  the  field  of  battle.  At  length  Braddock, 
Iiaving  received  a  musket-shot  through  the  lungs,  dropped,  and  a 
total  confusion  ensued.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  the  bag- 
gage of  the  army,  was  left  to  the  enemy;  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  English  army  might  amount  to  seven  hundred  men. 

16.  The  murmurs,  fears,  and  dissensions  which  this  defeat  gave 
rise  to,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  designs 
m  another  quarter.  The  island  of  Minorca,  which  we  had  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  secured  to 
lilngland  by  repeated  treaties.  But  the  ministry  at  this  time,  being 
blinded  by  domestic  terrors,  had  neglected  to  take  sufiicient  pre- 
cautions for  its  defence,  so  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  no  way 
fitted  to  stand  a  vigorous  siege.  16.  The  French,  therefore,  landed 
near  the  fortification  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  general  Blakeney,  who  was 
t^rave,  indeed,  but  rather  superrannuated.  The  siege  was  carried  on 
with  vigour,  and  for  some  time  as  obstinately  defended  on  the  side 
of  the  English;  but  the  place  was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate. 
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Queitiom  for  Sxantlnation. 
I,  3.  From  wbsl  molite  was  ihe  new  coIddj  In  Hova  Scotii  furnish^  "ilti 

inhabilan(B7 
I.  W)ul  waa  ihe  eaase  ol  Ifaa  renewal  of  Ibe  war? 
I.  Wbere  were  coisiii I saaries  appointed  lo  meet  to  aeltle  theaediaputea? 

What  rmdered  Ibets  eonterencei  aborlke  7 
1.  Who  had  been  the  Oral  cuhivslOT*  or  Nova  Scotia  ! 

Who  bad  been  aelmowledged  rightful  owners  ol  thia  couitry  ) 
I.  What  method  did  (be  French  use  to  dispoiseat  the  En^isbf 
I.  Wbal  a Iher  conduct  of  Ihe  French  conlrihuted  to  hasten  the  w»rr 
I,  10.  What  operolions  were  undertaken  b;  the  Englisb! 
I.  What  SHceesa  attended  Ibem? 

r,  IS,  Relate  the  partloulara  of  general  Braddock'i  eipedttioD. 
I.  WhatwMthereauUofiir 
>,  i«.  What  otbM'  MiKirpri*«  did  Ihs  French  undetiake?  and  wlik  what 


The  British  Uuaeuni. 
This  edlHce,  formerly  the  reaidrnfe  of  Ihe  dukes  of  Montague,  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Peter  Pugel,  a  celebrated  French  architect.  Thia 
great  and  useful  nalional  iaalilutlou  owes  itariie  to  the  liberaiitj  of  3ir  Hint 
Sloane,  who  is  iJHirefare  deservedl)'  considered  fts  Ita  fDuDdcrin  iti3.  The 
llrillsh  Museum  is  rich  in  raapupcripts,  printed  boiriu,  aasilpture,  and  the 
curias i ties  of  nature  and  art. 


SECTION   IX. 


1.  (A.D,  1151.)  Thu  minlslry  bring  apprlMd  of  this  iinex|>eete4 
altack ,  resolved  lo  raUe  the  siege  If  possible,  and  sent  out  adniiral 
Byng,  wUh  ten  stilpa  of  waf,  with  orders  to  Kllev*  UimHrca  at  mj 
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fat0.  Byng  aecofdiAgly  sailed  from  GibrdlUir,  where  he  was  refused 
any  assistance  of  men  from  the  governor  of  that  garrison,  under  a 
pretence  that  his  own  fortifications  were  in  danger.  2.  Upon  his 
approaching  the  island,  he  saw  the  French  banners  displayed  upon 
Ihe  shore,  and  the  English  colours  Still  flying  on  the  castle  of  St. 
Wiilip.  He  had  been  ordered  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
garrison,  but  this  he  thought  too  hazardous  an  undertaking,  nor 
did  lie  even  malce  the  attempt.  While  he  was  thus  deliberating  be- 
tween his  fears  and  his  duty,  his  attention  was  quickly  called  oft 
by  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet,  that  seemed  of  nearly  equal 
force  to  his  own.  3.  Confounded  by  a  variety  of  measures,  he 
seemed  resolved  to  pursue  none,  and,  therefore,  gave  orders  lo 
form  the  line  of  battle,  and  act  upon  the  defeiisive.  Byng  had  been 
long  praised  for  his  skill  in  naval  tactics ;  and,  perhaps,  valuing 
most  those  talents  for  which  he  was  most  praised,  he  sacrificed  all 
claims  to  courage,  to  the  applause  for  naval  discipline.  The  French 
fleet  advanced,  a  part  of  the  English  fleet  engaged;  the  admiral 
still  kept  aloof,  and  gave  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  coming 
into  action.  The  French  fleet,  therefore,  slowly  sailed  away,  and 
no  other  opportunity  ever  offered  of  coming  to  a  closer  engage- 
ment. 

4.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of  the  nation  upon  being 
informed  of  Byng's  conduct.  The  ministry  were  not  averse  to 
throwing  from  themselves  the  blame  of  those  measures  which 
were  attended  with  such  indifferent  success,  and  they  secretly 
fanned  the  flame.  5.  The  news  which  soon  after  arrived  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  to  the  French,  drove  the  general  ferment 
almost  to  frenzy.  In  the  mean  lime  Byng  continued  at  Gibrallar, 
quite  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  and  little  expecting  the  dread- 
ful storm  that  was  gathering  against  him  at  home.  Orders,  how- 
ever, were  soon  sent  out  for  putting  him  under  an  arrest,  and  for 
carrying  him  to  England.  G.  Upon  his  arrival  he  Wfls  committed  lo 
close  custody  in  Greenwich  hospital,  and  some  arts  used  to  inflame 
the  populace  against  him,  who  want  no  inCBntiv^^  to  injure  and 
condemn  their  superiors.  Several  addresses  were  sent  up  from 
different  counties,  demanding  justice  on  the  delinquent,  which  the 
ministry  were  willing  to  Second.  7.  He  was  soofl  after  tried  by  a 
court-martial  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  where,  after  a  trial 
vrhich  continued  several  days,  his  judges  were  agreed  that  he  had 
not  done  his  utmost  during  the  engagement  lo  destroy  the  enemy, 
and  Iherefore  they  adjudged  him  to  suffer  death  by  the  twelfth 
article  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  recommended  him 
as  an  object  of  mercy,  as  they  considered  his  conduct  rather  as  the 
effect  of  error  than  of  cowardice.  By  this  sentence  they  expected 
to  satisfy  at  once  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  and  yet  screen 
themselves  from  conscious  severity.  8.  The  government  was  re- 
solved upon  showing  him  no  mercy ;  the  parliament  was  applied 
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to  in  Ilis  favanr;  but  they  found  no  circumslaHce  id  his  conducl 
that  could  invalidatt  tlie  former  fenlence.  Being  tinis  abandoned 
lo  Ilis  fate,  he  mainlained  lo  the  last  a  degree  of  fortitude  and 
serenity  tliat  do  way  betrayed  any  timidity  or  cowardice.  On  tlie 
day  flxed  for  )iis  execution,  which  v/a  on  board  a  man-^f-war  In 
the  liarbour  of  Porlsnioutl>.  he  advanced  from  the  cabiD,  wliere  lie 
had  been  imprisoned,  upon  deck,  tlie  place  appointed  for  him  to 
suffer.  9.  After  delivering  a  paper,  containing  the  strongest  asser- 
tions of  his  innocence,  he  came  forward  to  the  place  where  he  was 
to  Itneel  down  and  for  some  time  persisted  in  not  covering  his 
face  {  but  tiis  friends  representing  that  his  looks  would  possibly  in- 
timidate the  soldiers  who  were  to  shoot  liim,  and  prevent  their 
taking  a  proper  aim,  he  had  his  eyes  bound  with  a  liandkercliief; 
and  then  giving  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  lire,  he  was  killed  in- 
stantaneously. There  appears  some  severity  in  Byng's  punishment ; 
but  it  certainly  produced  soon  after  very  benettcial  effects  to  the 
nation. 

10.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  forces  of  the  contending  powers 
of  Europe  were  now  drawn  out  in  the  following  manner.  England 
opposed  France  Id  America,  Asia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  at- 
tacked Hanover  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  country  the  king 
ofPrussia  undertook  lo  protect;  while  England  promised  him  troops 
and  money  to  assist  in  the  operations.  Then  again  Auslria  had  her 
alms  at  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  and  drew  the  elector  of  Saxony 
Into  the  same  designs.  In  these  views  she  was  seconded  by  France 
and  Sweden,  and  by  Russia,  who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settle- 
ment in  the  west  of  Europe. 

11.  The  East  was  tlie  quarter  in  which 
success  first  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Bri- 
tish arms.  Tlie  affairs  of  the  Englisli  seem- 
ed to  gain  the  ascendancy  by  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Clive.  This  gentleman  had  at  tirsi 
entered  the  company's  service  in  a  civil 
capacity;  hut,  finding  his  talents  more 
k  adapted  to  war,  he  gave  up  his  clerlcship, 
I  and  joined  among  the  troops  as  a  volun- 
'  teer.  His  courage,  which  is  all  that  subor- 
dinate oQicers  can  at  lirst  show,  was  early 
remarked  and  rewarded ;  hut  his  conduct. 
Lord  Clivv.  expedition,  and  military  skill,  soon  after 

became  so  conspicuous  as  lo  raise  him  lo  Uie  lirst  rank  in  the 
army. 

12.  The  first  advantage  that  was  obtained  from  his  activity  and 
courage  was  the  clearing  the  province  of  Arcol.  Soon  after  the 
French  general  was  taken  prisoner;  and  the  Nabob,  whom  Ihe 
English  supported,  was  reinstated  in  Ihe  government  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  deprived. 
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13.  The  prince  of  the  greatest  power  in  that  country  declared 
war  against  the  English  from  motives  of  personal  resentment;  and, 
levying  a  numerous  army,  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal British  forts  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  but  whfbh  was  not  in  a 
stale  of  strength  to  defend  itself  against  the  attack  even  of  barba- 
rians. The  fort  was  taken,  having  been  deserted  by  the  commander ; 
and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  per- 
sons, were  made  prisoners.  14.  They  expected  the  uiual  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  therefore  the  less  vigorous  in  their 
defence ;  but  they  soon  found  what  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from 
a  savage  conqueror.  They  were  all  crowded  together  into  a  narrow 
prison,  called  the  Black  Hole,  of  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and 
received  air  only  by  two  small  windows  to  the  west,  which  by  no 
means  afforded  a  sufficient  circulation.  15.  It  is  terrible  to  reflect 
on  the  situation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  shut  up  in  this  narrow 
place,  in  the  burning  climate  of  the  East,  and  suffocating  each 
other.  Their  first  efforts,  upon  perceiving  the  effects  of  their  horrid 
confinement,  were  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  prison ;  but,  as  it 
opened  inwards,  they  soon  found  that  impossible.  They  next  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  compassion  or  the  avarice  of  the  guard, 
by  offering  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  assistance  in  removing 
them  into  separate  prisons;  but  with  this  he  was  not  able  to 
comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep,  and  no  person  ttared  to  disturb 
him.  16.  They  were  now,  therefore,  left  to  die  without  hopes  of 
relief;  and  the  whole  prison  was  filled  with  groans,  shrieks,  contest, 
and  despair.  This  turbulence,  however,  soon  after  sunk  into  a 
calm  still  more  hideous  I  their  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  were 
over,  and  an  expirhig  languor  succeeded.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror,  silence,  and 
desolation.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered  alive, 
twenty-three  only  survived,  and  of  these  the  greatest  part  died  of 
putrid  fevers  upon  being  set  free. 

17.  The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to  interrupt 
the  prosperous  success  of  the  English  company ;  but  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Clive,  backed  by  the  activity  of  an  English  fleet  under  admiral 
Watson,  still  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  Among  the  number 
of  those  who  felt  the  power  of  the  English  in  that  part  of  the  world 
was  the  famous  Tullagee  Angria,  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  long 
infested  the  Indian  ocean,  and  made  the  princes  on  the  coast  his 
tributaries.  He  maintained  a  large  number  of  galleys,  and  with 
these  he  attacked  the  largest  ships,  and  almost  ever  with  success. 
18.  As  the  company  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  his  depredations, 
they  resolved  to  subdue  such  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  attack  him 
in  his  own  fortress.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  admiral  Wat- 
son and  colonel  Clive  sailed  into  his  harbour  of  Geriah ;  and  though 
they  sustained  a  warm  fire  as  they  entered,  yet  they  soon  threw 
all  his  fleet  into  flames,  and  obliged  his  fort  to  surrender  at  discre- 
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tion.  The  conquerors  found  there  a  large  quadtity  of  wafflike  Mof^, 
and  effects  to  a  considerable  yalue. 


QuBitioM  fbr  ExaminaH6n. 

1.  Who  was  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  Minorca  ? 
'i,  3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  admiral  Byng:' 

4.  What  was  ihb  consequence? 

5.  What  afterwards  followed  ? 

a.  What  treatment  did  Byng  experietice? 
7.  What  was  the  result  of  th(i  court-ma  Kid  I? 
s,  9.  Relate  the  manner  of  Byng's  execution? 

10.  In  what  manner  were  the  conteliding  powers  opposed  to  each  other? 

11.  In  what  quarter  did  success  first  attend  the  British  arms? 
From  whose  conduct? 

12.  13.  What  were  the  first  operations? 

14—16.  Relate  the  terrible  situation  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Black 

Hole  at  Calcutta. 
17,  10.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  success  whieb  dtlehded  colonef  CMtc 

and  admiral  Watson? 


SECTION   X. 


*'  Pelham  his  place  and  life  resigns, 
Clive^  erst  unheard  of  in  the  nation, 
Saves  India,  brightest  star  that  shines 
In  our  commercial  constellation.''— Dibdin. 


7.  Ihffin'gement,  s.  a  Ylolation,  a  breaeh. 

Emol'ument,  s.  advantage,  profit. 
9.  Incompat'ible,     a.    inconsistent,    oontra- 
dictorj. 


10.  Coad'Jator,  s.  On  asiisteat,  one  who  helps 
another. 


1.  (A.D.  1757.)  Colonel  Clive  procfeeded  to  take  revenge  for  the 
cruelly  practised  upon  the  English.  About  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember lie  arrived  at  Balasore,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Bengal.  He  met 
with  little  opposition  eltlier  to  the  fleet  or  array,  till  they  came 
before  Calcutta,  which  seemed  resolved  to  stand  a  regular  siege. 
As  soon  as  the  admiral  with  two  ships  arrived  before  the  town,  he 
received  a  furious  Are  from  all  the  batteries,  which  he  soon  re- 
turned with  still  greater  execution,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
obliged  them  to  abandon  their  forliflcatlons.  By  these  means  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  two  strongest  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges :  but  that  of  Geriah  they  demolished  to  the 
ground.  Calcutta  became  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in 
Bengal,  and  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  queeii  of  Indian  cities. 

2.  Soon  after  these  8iic<ie5ses,  Hooghly,  a  city  of  great  trade,  was 
reduced,  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  former,  arid  all  the  viceroy 
of  Bengal's  storehouses  and  granaries  Were  d^stfoyed.  In  ofder  to 
repair  these  losses,  this  barbarous  pMiice  assembled  an  ai«iy  Of  ten 
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IhoUMiBd  hoi^  and  fifltien  thousand  foot,  and  professed  a  Arm  re- 
solution of  expelling  the  English  from  all  their  seltletnenls  in  that 
part  of  Uie  world.  3.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  his  march,  colonel 
Clive  obiained  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  the  admiral's  ships,  and 
advanced  with  his  little  army  to  attack  tliese  numerous  forces. 
He  attacked  the  enemy  in  three  columns,  and  though  the  numbers 
were  so  disproportionate,  victory  soon  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English. 

4.  The  English  by  these  victories  having  placed  a  viceroy  on  the 
tlirone  (for  the  Mogul  had  long  lost  all  power  in  India],  they  look 
care  to  exact  such  stipulations  in  their  own  favour  as  would  secure 
them  in  possession  of  the  country  whenever  they  thought  proper 
to  resume  their  liuthorily.  They  were  gratified  in  their  avarice  lo 
its  extremest  wish;  and  that  Wealth  which  they  had  plundered 
from  slaves  in  India,  they  were  resolved  to  employ  in  making  slaves 
at  home. 

5.  From  the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  colonel  Clive  turned  to  Ihe 
humbling  of  the  French,  who  had  long  disputed  empire  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  soon  dispossessed  them  of  all  their  power,  and  all 
their  settlements. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  while  conquest  shined  upon  us  fVom  the 
East,  it  was  still  more  splendid  in  the  western  world.  But  some 
allefations  in  the  ministry  led  to  those  successes  which  had  been 
long  wished  for  by  the  nation,  and  were  at  length  obtained.  The 
affairs  of  war  had  hitherto  been  directed  by  a  ministry  but  ill  sup- 
ported by  the  commons  because  not  confided  in  by  the  people. 
They  seemed  timid  and  wavering,  and  but  feebly  held  together, 
rather  by  their  fears  than  their  mutual  confidence.  7.  When  any 
new  measure  was  proposed  which  could  not  receive  their  appro- 
bation, or  any  new  member  was  introduced  into  government  whom 
they  did  not  appoint,  they  considered  it  as  an  infringement  on  their 
respective  departments,  and  threw  up  their  places  in  disgust,  with 
a  view  to  resume  them  with  greater  lustre.  Thus  the  strength  of 
the  crown  was  every  day  declining,  while  an  aristocracy  filled  up 
every  avenue  to  the  throne,  intent  only  on  the  emolument,  not  the 
duties  of  office. 

8.  This  was,  at  that  time,  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  too  loud  not  to  reach  the  throne.  The  ministry  that  had 
hitherto  hedeed  in  the  throne  were  at  length  obliged  to  admit  some 
men  into  a  share  of  the  government,  whose  activity  at  least  would 
counterbalance  their  timidity  and  irresolution.  At  the  head  of  a 
newly-introduced  party  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  William  Pitt,  from 
whose  vigour  the  nation  formed  very  great  expectations,  and  they 
were  not  deceived. 

9.  But  though  the  old  ministers  were  obliged  to  admit  these  new 
members  into  their  society,  there  was  no  legal  penalty  for  refusing 
to  co-operate  with  them;  they,  therefore,  associated  with  eacn 
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Other,  and  used  every  art  to  make  their  new  assistants  obnoxious 
to  the  king,  upon  whom  they  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  by  the 
people.  His  former  ministry  flattered  him  in  all  his  attachments  to 
his  German  dominions,  while  the  new  had  long  clamoured  against 
all  continental  connexions,  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  interest 
of  the  nation.  These  two  opinions,  carried  to  the  extreme,  might 
have  been  erroneous;  but  the  king  was  naturally  led  to  side  with 
those  who  favoured  his  own  sentiments,  and  to  reject  those  who 
opposed  them. 

10.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  after  being  a  few  months  in  office,  was 
ordered  to  resign  by  his  majesty's  command;  and  his  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Legge,  was  displaced  from  being  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
But  this  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but  of  short  continuance;  the 
whole  nation,  almost  to  a  man,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  his  defence ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  being  restored  to  their  former  employ- 
ments, the  one  secretary  of  stale,  and  the  other  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  began  to  act  with  vigour. 

11.  The  consequence  of  the  former  ill-conducted  counsels  still 
seemed  to  continue  in  America.  The  generals  sent  over  to  manage 
the  operations  of  the  war  loudly  accused  the  timidity  and  delays  of 
the  natives,  whose  duty  it  was  to  unite  in  their  own  defence.  The 
natives,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly  expostulated  against  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  incapacity  of  those  sent  over  to  command  them. 
12.  General  Shirley,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand there,  had  been  for  some  time  recalled,  and  replaced  by  lord 
Loudon;  and  this  nobleman  also  soon  after  returning  to  England, 
three  several  commanders  were  put  at  the  head  of  separate  opera- 
tions. General  Amherst  commanded  that  designed  against  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton.  The  other  was  consigned  to  general  Abercrombie, 
against  Grown  Point  and  Ticonderago ;  and  the  third,  still  more  to 
the  southward,  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  commanded  by  brigadier- 
general  Forbes. 

13.  Gape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French  during 
the  preceding  war,  had  been  returned  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  not  till  the  French  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
that  island  that  they  began  to  perceive  its  advantageous  situation,  and 
the  convenience  of  its  harbour  for  annoying  the  British  trade  with 
impunity.  It  was  also  a  convenient  port  for  carrying  on  tlieir  fishery, 
a  branch  of  commerce  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  that  nation.  The 
wresting  it,  therefore,  once  more  from  the  hands  of  the  French, 
was  a  measure  ardently  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  14.  The 
fortress  of  Louisbourg,  by  which  it  was  defended,  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  art,  and  was  still  better  fortified 
by  the  nature  of  its  situation.  The  garrison  also  was  numerous,  the 
commander  vigilant,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  a  land- 
ing. An  account  of  the  operations  of  the  siege  can  give  but  little 
pleasure  in  abridgment;  be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  English  sur- 
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mounted  every  obstacle  yfilh  great  intrepidity.  Their  former- timi- 
dity and  irresolution  seemed  to  vanish,  their  natural  courage  and 
confidence  returned,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The 
fortifications  were  soon  after  demolished,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
future  protection. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

t .  AVhat  furtlier  successes  altended  colonel  Clive  ? 

2,  3.  >¥bat  victory  did  be  obtain  over  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  ? 

-i.  What  was  the  consequence  of  these  victories? 

5.  How  did  colonel  Clivc  treat  the  French? 

c,  7.  TVhat  was  the  conduct  of  the  ministry? 

8.  ^Vbo  was  at  the  head  of  the  newly-introduced  parly  ? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  ihe  old  ministry  ? 

For  what  reasons  was  the  king  favourable  to  his  former  ministers 
to.  What  followed  the  resignation  of  the  new  ministers? 

12.  W^hat  generals  commanded  (he  American  operations? 

13.  W^by  was  Cape  Breton  considered  an  advantageous  situation  ? 

14.  Relate  the  particulars  of  (he  capture  of  Louisbourg. 


SECTION  XI. 

*'  His  country's  glory  fired  bim  as  he  died, 

Her  love  still  sounded  on  his  fault'ring  breath ; 
O  bless  her  arms,  the  falling  conqueror  criod, 
Heav'n  heard,  and  victory  adorn'd  his  dea(h." 

Elegy  on  the  death  of  Wolfe. 


9.  CaVaraet, «.  a  emieade,  a  large  fall  of  water. 
7.  Mor'tar,   s.   a  ihort  wide  cannon,  ont  of 
which  bombs  are  thrown. 


14.  InaccoB'sible,  ft.  not  to  be  approached  or 
reached. 


1.  (A.D.  17&8.)  The  expedition  to  Fort  du  Quesne  was  equally 
successful,  but  that  against  Grown  Point  was  once  more  defeated. 
This  was  now  the  second  time  that  the  English  army  had  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  those  hideous  wilds  by  which  nature  had  secured 
the  French  possessiAs  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Braddock  fell  in 
the  attempt,  a  martyr  to  his  impetuosity :  too  much  caution  was 
equally  injurious  to  his  successor.  Abercrombie  spent  much  time  in 
marching  to  the  place  of  action,  and  the  enemy  were  thus  perfectly 
prepared  to  give  him  a  severe  reception.   2.  As  he  approached 
Ticonderago,  he  found  them  deeply  entrenched  at  the  foot  of  the 
fort,  and  still  farther  secured  by  fallen  trees,  with  their  branches 
pointing  against  him.   These  difficulties  the  English  ardour  at- 
tempted to  surmount;  but  as  the  enemy,  being  secure  themselves, 
took  aim  at  leisure,  a  terrible  carnage  of  the  assailants  ensued ;  and 
the  general,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat. 
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3.  The  English  army,  however,  were  still  superior,  and  it  vrtfi  sop- 
posed,  that  when  the  artillery  was  arriYed^  something  mar^  §tic^ 
cessful  might  be  performed ;  but  tile  general  felt  too  senslbty  the 
terror  of  the  late  defeat  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ibe 
triumpliant  enemy.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  troops,  and  reUifoed 
to  his  camp  at  Lalce  George,  from  wlience  he  had  taken  his  de- 
parture. 

4.  But  thougli,  in  this  respect,  the  English  arms  were  unsuccess- 
ful, yet  upon  the  whole  the  campaign  was  greatly  in  their  favour. 
The  taking  of  Fort  du  Quesne  served  to  remove  from  their  colonies 
the  terror  of  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  while  it  interrupted  that 
correspondence  which  ran  along  a  chain  of  forts,  with  which  llie 
French  had  environed  the  English  settlements  in  America.  This, 
therefore,  promised  a  fortunate  campaign  the  next  year,  and  vigo- 
rous measures  were  taken  to  ensure  success. 

5.  Accordingly,  on  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  the  mi- 
nistry, sensible  that  a  single  effort  carried  on  in  such  an  extensive 
country  could  never  reduce  the  enemy,  were  resolved  to  attack 
them  in  several  parts  of  the  empire  at  once.  Preparations  were  also 
made,  and  expeditions  driven  forward,  against  three  different  parts 
of  North  America  at  the  same  time.  6.  General  Amherst,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  at- 
tack Crown  Point,  that  had  hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  the  En- 
glish army.  General  Wolfe  was  at  the  opposite  quarter  to  enter  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec,  the  capital 
of  the  French  dominions  in  America;  while  general  Prideaux  and 
sir  William  Johnson  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the  cata- 
racts  of  Niagara. 

7.  The  last-named  expedition  was  the  first  that  succeeded.  The 
fort  of  Niagara  was  a  place  of  great  importance^  and  served  to 
command  all  the  communication  between  the  northern  and  western 
French  settlements.  The  siege  was  begun  with  vigour,  and  pro- 
mised an  easy  conquest }  but  general  Prideaux  was  killed  in  tlie 
trenches  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar,  so  that  the  whole  command 
of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  general  Johnson,  who  omitted 
nothing  to  push  forward  the  vigorous  operations  of  his  predeces- 
sor, to  which  also  he  added  his  own  populaitty  with  his  soldiers 
under  him.  8.  A  body  of  French  troops,  who  were  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  this  fort,  attempted  to  relieve  it;  but  Johnson  at- 
tacked them  with  intrepidity  and  success  :  tor  in  less  than  an  hour 
their  whole  army  was  put  to  the  rout.  The  garrison  soon  after 
perceiving  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war.  The  success  of  general  Amherst  was  less  splendid  though  not 
less  serviceable;  upon  arriving  at  the  destined  place,  he  found  the 
forts,  both  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  deserted  and  des- 
troyed* 

9.  (A.D.  1769.)  There  now,  therefore,  remained  but  one  grand 
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and  decisive  blow  to  put  all  North  America  into  the  possession  of 
the  English ;  and  this  was  the  taking  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Ca- 
nada, a  city  handsomely  built,  populous  and  flourishing.  Admiral 
Saunders  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval  part  of  the  expe- 
dition $  the  siege  by  land  was  committed  to  the  conduct  of  general 
Wolfe,  of  whom  the  nation  had  great  expectations.  This  young 
soldier,  who  was  not  thirly-fiye,  had  distinguished  himself  on  many 
former  occasions,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  a  part  of 
the  success  of  which  was  justly  ascribed  to  him,  who,  without 
i>eing  indebted  to  family  or  connexions,  had  raised  liimself  by  merit 
to  his  present  command. 

10.  The  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  hitlierlo  carried 
on  with  extreme  barbarity,  and  retaliating  murders  were  continued 
witiiout  Miy  one's  knowing  who  first  began.   Wolfe,  however,  dis- 
daining to  imitate  en  example  that  had  been  set  him  even  by 
some  of  his  associate  officers,  carried  on  the  war  with  all  the  spirit 
of  humanity  which  it  admits  of.    U.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  siege  of  this  city,  whicli  could  at  best 
only  give  amusement  to  a  few;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  tliat 
when  we  consider  the  situation  of  a  town  on  the  side  of  a  great 
river,   the  fortifications  with  whicli  it  was  secured,  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  the  great  number  of  vessels  and  floating 
batteries  the  enemy  had  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  river,  the 
numerous  bodies  of  savages  continually  hovering  round  the  English 
army,  we  must  own  there  was  such  a  combination  of  difficulties  as 
might  discourage  and  perplex  the  most  resolute  commander.  1 2.  The 
general  himself  seemed  perfectly  senstble  of  the  difficulty  of  llie 
undertaking.    After  stating,  in  a  letter  to  the  ministry,  the  dangers 
that  presented,  **  1  know,"  said  he,  that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
require  the  most  vigorous  measures.   But  then  the  courage  of  a 
handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  enly  where  there  is  some 
hope  of  a  favourable  event.  At  present  the  difficulties  are  so  va- 
rious, that  1  am  at  a  loss  how  to  determine."   13,  The  only  pros- 
pect of  attempting  the  town  with  success  was  by  landing  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  nignt  below  the  town,  who  were  to  clamber  up  llie 
banks  of  the  river,  and  take  possession  of  tlie  ground  on  the  back 
of  the  city.  This  attempt,  however,  appeared  peculiarly  discoura- 
ging.  The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  bank  al}ovc 
lined  with  sentinels,  the  landing  place  so  narrow  as  to  be  easily 
missed  in  the  dark,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ground  such  as  hardly 
to  be  surmounted  in  the  day-time.  All  these  difficulties,  however, 
were  surmounted  by  the  conduct  of  the  general  and  the  bravery  of 
the  men.  14.  Colonel  Howe,  with  the  light  infantry  and  tlie  Higli- 
landers,  ascended  the  woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage 
and  activity,  and  dislodged  a  small  body  of  troops  that  defended  a 
narrow  path-way  up  to  the  bank;  thus,  a  few  mounting,  the  general 
drew  the  rest  up  in  order  as  they  arrived.  Monsieur  de  Montcalm, 
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the  Freucli  commander,  was  no  sooner  apprised  Uiat  the  English 
had  gained  these  heights,  which  he  had  confidently  deemed  inac- 
cessible»  than  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  a  furious  encounter 
(luickly  began.  This  was  one  of  the  most  furious  engagements 
during  the  war.  15.  The  French  general  was  slain;  the  second  io 
command  shared  the  same  fate.  General  Wolfe  was  standing  on  the 
right,  where  the  attack  was  most  warm ;  as  he  stood  conspicuous 
in  the  front  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemy's  marksmen, 
and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which,  however,  did  not  oblige  him 
to  quit  the  field.  Having  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  hand, 
he  continued  giving  orders  without  the  least  emotion,  and  advanced 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  :  but  a 
second  ball,  more  fatal,  pierced  his  breast  :  so  that,  unable  to 
proceed,  he  leaned  on  tlie  shoulder  of  a  soldier  that  was  next  him. 
16.  Now,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  just  expiring,  he 
heard  a  voice  cry,  "They  run!"  Upon  which  he  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  revive,  and  asking  who  ran,  was  informed  the  French. 
Expressing  his  wonder  that  they  ran  so  soon,  and  unable  to  gaze 
any  longer,  he  sunk  on  the  soldier's  breast,  and  his  last  words  were, 
"  1  die  happy !"  Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  English  that  day  was  greater 
than  the  conquest  ofcianada  was  advantageous.  But  it  is  the  lot  of 
mankind  only  to  know  true  merit  on  that  dreadful  occasion  when 
they  are  going  to  lose  it. 


QueslioBs  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  success  against  Fort  du  Quesne? 

2.  WhaldiflicuUies  had  Abercrombie  to  encounter? 

3.  To  what  place  did  be  wijhdraw  his  troops? 

4.  What  was  the  general  success  of  the  campaign? 

5.  What  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  the  following  year? 

6.  By  whom  were  liie  difTerenl  expediiions  commanded  ? 

7.  8.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  expedition  which  first  succeeded  ? 
9.  What  was  the  next  decisive  blow? 

To  whom  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec  ? 

10.  In  what  manner  did  Wolfe  carry  on  the  war? 

1 1 .  What  was  the  situation  and  strength  of  Quebec  ? 

12.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  general? 

13.  14.  Relate  the  particulars  and  success  of  the  siege. 

15.  In  what  manner  was  general  Wolfe  wounded? 

16.  Relate  his  heroic  conduct  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
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SECTION  XII. 

"  Fresli  laurels  graced  the  victor's  brow 
On  Minden's  gory  plains; 
fiat  what  avail  those  laurels  now- 
Imaginary  gains  I "  A  NOW. 

ft.  Ram'paTti,  s.  a  wall  built  round  fortified  places. 

1.  (A.D.  1759.)  The  surrender  of  Quebec  was  the  consequence  of 
this  victory ;  and  with  it  soon  after  the  total  cession  of  all  Canada. 
The  French,  indeed,  the  following  season  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
retake  the  city ;  but  by  the  resolution  of  governor  Murray,  and  the 
appearance  of  an  English  fleet  under  the  command  of  lord  ColviMk, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  2.  The  whole  pro- 
vince was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  activity  of  general 
Amherst,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capitulate,  audit  has  since 
remained  annexed  to  the  British  empire.  To  these  conquests,  about 
the  same  time  was  added  the  reduction  of  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe, 
under  commodore  Moore  and  general  Hopson ;  an  acquisition  of 
great  importance,  but  which  was  restored  at  tlie  succeeding  peace. 

3.  these  successes  in  India  and  America  were  great,  though 
achieved  by  no  very  extensive  efforts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  efforts 
the  English  made  in  Europe,  and  the  operations  of  their  great  ally, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  were  astonishing,  yet  produced  no  signal 
advantages. 

4.  England  was  all  this  time  happily  retired  A'om  the  miseries 
which  oppressed  the  rest  of  Europe;  yet  from  her  natural  military 
ardour,  she  seemed  desirous  of  sharing  those  dangers  of  which  she 
was  only  a  spectator.  This  passion  for  sharing  in  a  continental 
war  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  king  of  England,  from  his  native 
attachment,  than  from  a  desire  of  revenge  upon  the  plunderers 
of  his  country.  5.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  known  that  prince 
Ferdinand  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  to 
assist  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  a  speech  to  his 
parliament,  observed,  that  the  late  successes  of  his  ally  in  Germany 
had  given  a  happy  turn  to  his  affairs,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
lo  improve.  The  commons  concurred  in  his  sentiments,  and  libe- 
rally granted  supplies  both  for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  for  enabling  the  army  formed  in  Hanover  to  act  vigorously  in 
conjunction  with  him. 

6.  From  sending  money  over  into  Germany,  the  nation  began  to 
extend  their  benefits :  and  it  was  soon  considered  that  men  would 
be  a  more  grateful  supply.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  at  first  come  into  po- 
pularity and  power  by  opposing  such  measures,  was  now  prevailed 
on  to  enter  into  them  with  even  greater  ardour  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 7.  The  hopes  of  putting  a  speedy  %nd  to  the  war  by  vi- 
gorous measures,  the  connexions  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  co- 
st 
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operate,  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  he  found  in  pleasing  Ihe  king, 
altogether  incited  him  eagerly  to  push  forward  a  continental  war. 
However,  he  only  conspired  with  tlie  general  roclination  of  the 
people  at  this  time,  who,  assured  by  the  noble  efforts  of  their  only 
ally,  were  unwilling  to  see  him  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  united  ambi- 
tion of  his  enemies. 

8.  In  order  to  indulge  ttie  general  inclination  of  assisting  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  sent  into 
Germany,  with  a  small  body  of  British  forces  to  join  prince  Fer- 
dinand, whose  activity  against  the  French  began  to  be  crowned 
with  success.   After  some  small  successes  gained  by  the  allied 
army  at  Grevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dying,  the  command  de- 
ll^lved  upon  lord  George  Sackville,  who  was  at  that  time  a  favourite 
with  the  British  army.   9.  However,  a  misunderstanding  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  commander-in-chief,  whicli  soon  had  an  occa- 
sion of  being  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought 
soon  after.   The  cause  of  this  secret  disgust  on  both  sides  is  not 
clearly  known;  it  is  thought  Uiat  the  extensive  genius  and  the  in- 
quisitive spirit  of  the  English  general  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  his  superior  in  command,  who  hoped  to  reap  some  pecuniary 
advantages  the  other  was  unwilling  to  permit.  10.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  both  armies  advancing  near  the  town  of  Minden,  the  French 
began  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  a  general  engagement  of 
the  infantry  ensued.  Lord  George,  at  the  head  of  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  horse,  was  stationed  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of 
Ibe  infantry,  from  which  Ihey  were  divided  by  a  scanty  wood  that 
bordered  on  a  neath.   The  French  infantry  giving  ground,  the 
prince  thought  that  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
pour  do«vn  the  horse  among  them,  and  accordingly  sent  lord  George 
orders  to  come  on.    11.  These  orders  were  but  ill  observed;  and 
whether  they  were  unintelligible  or  contradictory,  still  remains  a 
point  for  posterity  to  debate  upon.   It  is  certain  that  lord  George 
shortly  after  was  recalled,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty, 
and  declared  incapable  of  serving  in  any  military  command  for  the 
future. 

12.  The  enemy,  however,  were  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks  with 
considerable  loss,  and  at  length,  giving  way,  were  pursued  to  the 
ramparU  of  Minden.  The  victory  was  splendid,  but  laurels  were 
the  only  advantage  reaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 

13.  After  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified  in  Eng^ 
land,  it  was  supposed  that  one  reinforcement  more  of  British  troops 
would  terminate  the  war  in  (avour  of  the  allies,  and  a  reinforce* 
ment  was  quickly  sent.  The  British  army  in  Germany  now,  there- 
fore, amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  flushed  with  the  hopes  of  immediate  conquest.  But  these  hopes 
soon  vanished,  in  finding  victory  and  defeat  successively  following 
each  other.  The  allies  were  worsted  at  Corbac,  but  retrieved  their 
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tioaour  at  Kxdorf.  A  victory  at  Warboiyg^  folldwed  shortly  after, 
ukd  another  at  Zirenburg ;  but  then  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  Corn- 
pen,  after  wbieh  boUi  sides  went  into  winter-quarters.  14.  The 
successes  thus  on  either  side  might  be  considered  as  a  compact,  by 
which  both  engaged  to  lose  much  and  gain  little ;  for  no  advantage 
whatever  followed  from  victory.  The  Engljsh  at  length  began  to  open 
Uieir  eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  found  Ihat  they  were  waging 
unequal  war,  and  loading  themselves  with  taxes,  for  conquests  that 
tliay  couUl  neither  preserve  nor  enjoy. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

I,  3.  ^bat  con»eqiience  followed  ibis  victory  ? 

4.  What  passion  operated  for  sharing  in  a  continental  war  ? 

5.  What  observation  did  his  majesty  make  to  the  commons?  and  how  did 

they  concur  in  his  sentiments? 

6.  7.  What  was  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct;  and  what  were  the  general  inclinations 

of  the  people  ? 

8   "What  English  commander  was  flrst  sent  to  Germany  ? 

9.  What  caused  the  misunderstanding  which  took  place  between  (ho  com- 
manders ? 
10,  11.  How  did  lord  George  Sackville  act  at  the  battle  of  Minden  ? 

12.  What  was  the  success  of  it? 

13.  What  followed  these  victories? 

12    In  what  ligiit  might  the  events  of  this  war  be  considered  ? 


SECTION  XIII. 

*'  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour ; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."~GfiAY. 

6   Enthn'staam,  s.  h«at  of  the  imagiofttion.         I    9.  PvedllWtion,  t.  prepo«>esal«n  In   far  our 

I  of  a  thing. 

1.  ( A.D.  1759.)  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  efforts  of  England 
at  this  time,  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  were  amazing,  and  the 
expense  of  her  operations  greater  than  had  ever  been  disbursed  by 
any  nation  before.  The  king  of  Prussia  received  a  subsidy  j  a  large 
body  of  her  forces  commanded  the  extensive  peninsula  of  India ; 
another  army  of  (Wenty  thousand  men  confirmed  their  conquests 
in  North  America ;  there  were  thirty  thousand  men  employed  in 
Germany,  and  several  other  bodies  dispersed  in  different  garrisons 
in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  but  all  these  were  nothing  to  the 
force  maintained  at  sea,  which  carried  command  wherever  it  came, 
and  had  totally  annihilated  the  French  power  on  that  element. 
2,  The  courage  and  conduct  of  the  English  admirals  had  surpassed 
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whatever  had  been  read  in^Jiistory ;  neither  superior  force  nor  num- 
ber, nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  could  intimidate  them. 
Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  complete  yictory  over  an  equal  number  of 
French  ships,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  in  Quiberbn  Bay,  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempest,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  and  what  a  seamen  fears 
more,  upon  a  rocky  sliore. 

3.  Sucli  was  tlie  glorious  figure  the  British  nation  appeared  in 
to  all  the  world  at  this  time.  But  while  their  arms  prospered  in 
every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation,  an  eveM 
happened,  which  for  a  lime  obscured  the  splendour  of  her  victories. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the  king,  without  having  com- 
plained of  any  previous  disorder,  was  found  by  his  domestics  expi- 
ring in  his  chamber.  4.  He  had  arisen  at  his  usual  hour,  and  ob- 
served to  his  attendants,  that,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  would 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  Kensington,  where  he  then  resided. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard 
to  fall  down  upon  the  floor.  The  noise  of  this  bringing  his  atten- 
dants into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed,  where  he  desired,  with 
a  faint  voice,  that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for :  but,  before 
she  could  reach  the  apartment,  he  expired.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  bleed  him,  but  without  effect;  and  afterwards  the  surgeons, 
upon  opening  him,  discovered  that  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
was  ruptured,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  blood  was  discharged 
through  the  aperture. 

6.  (Oct.  25,  1760.)  George  the  Second  died  in  tlie  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign,  lamented  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  midst  of  victory.  If  any  monarch  was  happy  in  the 
peculiar  mode  of  his  death,  and  the  precise  time  of  its  arrival,  It  was 
he.  G.  The  universal  enthusiasm  for  conquest  was  now  beginning 
to  subside,  and  sober  reason  to  take  her  turn  in  the  administration 
of  affairs.  The  factions  which  had  been  nursing  during  his  long  reign 
had  not  yet  come  to  maturity ;  but  threatened,  with  all  their  viru- 
lence, to  afflict  his  successor.  He  was  himself  of  no  shining  abilities ; 
and,  while  he  was  permitted  to  guide  and  assist  his  German  domi- 
nions, he  intrusted  the  care  of  Great  Britain  to  his  ministers  at  home. 
However,  as  we  stand  too  near  to  be  impartial  judges  of  his  merits, 
or  defects,  let  us  stale  his  character,  as  delivered  by  two  writers 
of  opposite  opinions. 

7.  '*0n  whatever  side,"  says  his  panegyrist,  "  we  look  upon  his 
character,  we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and  unsuspected  praise. 
None  of  his  predecessors  on  the  tlirone  of  England  lived  to  so  great 
an  age,  or  enjoyed  longer  felicity.  His  subjects  were  still  improving 
under  him  in  commerce  and  arts ;  and  his  own  economy  set  a  pru- 
dent example  to  the  nation,  which,  however,  they  did  not  follow. 
He  was  in  temper  sudden  and  violent;  but  this,  though  it  in- 
fluenced his  conduct,  made  no  change  in  his  beliaviour,  which  was 
generally  guided  by  reason.   8.  He  was  plain  and  direct  in  his  inten- 
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tions,  Irue  to  bis  word»  steady  in  bis  favour  and  protection  of  bis 
servants,  not  parting  even  with  his  ministers  till  compelled  to  it  by 
the  violence  of  faction.  In  short,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he 
appeared  rather  to  live  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  virtues  tlian 
splendid  ones;  and,  satisfied  with  being  good,  left  others  their  un- 
envied  greatness." 

9.  Such  is  the  picture  given  by  his  friends,  but  there  are  others 
who  reverse  the  medal.  <*  As  to  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  rather  wish  for  opportunities  of  praise 
than  undertake  the  task  ourselves.  His  public  character  was  marked 
with  a  predilection  for  bis  native  country,  and  to  that  he  sacrificed 
all  other  considerations.  10.  He  was  not  only  unlearned  himself, 
but  he  despised  learning  in  others :  and  though  genius  might  have 
flourished  in  his  reign,  yet  he  neither  promoted  it  by  his  influence 
nor  example.  His  frugality  bordered  upon  avarice ;  and  he  hoarded 
not  for  bis  subjects,  but  himself."  Which  of  these  two  characters 
is  true,  or  whether  both  may  not  in  part  be  so,  1  will  not  pretend 
to  decide.  If  his  favourers  are  numerous,  so  are  they  who  oppose 
him ;  let  posterity,  therefore,  decide  the  contest. 


Queitions  for  ExamincUion, 

1.  What  astonishing  efforts  did  Britain  make  to  carry  on  the  war? 

2.  In  what  manner  was  the  courage  of  the  English  admirals  shown? 

3.  What  Important  event  obscured  the  lustre  of  these  victories  ? 

4.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  king's  death  ? 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  death? 

5.  What  was  bis  age,  and  how  long  did  he  reign? 

6.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  that  time? 

7.  8.  What  is  tbe  character  of  the  king  as  given  by  his  friends  ? 
9,  10.  What  as  given  by  his  enemies? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Benedict  XIII.    .  1724 

Clement  Xll.   .  .  1738 

Benedict  XI Y.  .  .  1740 

Clement  XIII.  .  .  1758 

Emperors  of  Germany. 

Charles YI.   ...  nil 

Charles   Yll.    .  .  i740 

Francis  Stephen.  .  1745 

Emperors  and  Empresses 
of  Russia. 

Peter  II.    ....  1727 

Anne 1730 

John 1740 


A.D. 

Eliiabeth i74i 

King  of  France. 
Louis  XY 1715 

Kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  Y.rreslored)  1724 
Ferdinand  YI.  .  .  1745 

Emperors  of  the  Turks. 

Achmet  III.   .  .  .  1703 
Mahomet  Y.  .   .   .1730 

Osmanll 1754 

Mustapha  III.  .  .  175T 


Kings  of  Portugal,  a.d. 

John  Y 1707 

Joseph 1750 

Kings  of  Denmark. 

Frederick  lY.  .  .  1609 
Christian  YI.  .  .  1730 
Frederick  Y.    .   .  1746 

Kings  of  Sweden, 

Frederick 1720 

Adolpbus 1750 

Kings  of  Prussia. 

Frederick  II.  .  .  .  1713 
Frederick  III.  .  .  1740 


8H  BiSTOBi  Qv  meiLAiai. 

BHINKNT  PER80I)6. 
Wlliiim  Piti,  «irl  of  Chslham,  Admiral  Baake  ■.  General  Wolfe  '. 
Ateiander  Pope.  Ittata  Thnmion  *,  Dr.  Jobnaon  *.  Dr.  Young.  John,  lord 
Cirteret.  Philip,  earl  of  Hardwiok.  Henry  Pelham.  H.  lard  Hyde  and 
Comburi.  Harilio,  lord  WalpOle.  George  Booth,  earl  at  WBrriDglon. 
J.  Uanilion,  earl  of  Abercam.  elc.  etc.  etc. 

1  These  two  brave  cummanden  wen  uniierail  tsioariiM  vith  the  people 
of  England;  lb'')«ere,cvea  ifler  their  deaths,  eommeiDorated  in  the  punDinc 
toast,  "Maj  our  olBcera  have  the  ejeora  ifalvtcaDd  ihehearlofa  irolfe. 

'  The  encouragi'inent  aUrK  l»  literary  eiertion  during  the  rei)in  of  qnecD 
Anne  wai  aliogi'ther  withdrawn  by  her  MceesMra.  Pope  and  Swill,  indeed, 

altogether  netilecled.  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  during  hia  brief  career, 
Vai  an  oslenlatlous  rather  than  a  generous  patron  of  leticrs  :  hut  after  hrs 
death  even  the  semblance  of  encuuragemcDt  «aa  laid  aiide  The  ministry 
had  eten  the  incredible  meaoness  lo  deprive  poor  Tbemaon  of  a  miserable 

C la  DCS  settled  on  him  by  Frrderiek ;  after  eodurine  great  dislrcsa.  he  at 
glh  oblalnod  a  imall  place,  tbroughlhe  inlereal  of  lord  Ljlltelon,  but  he 
did  not  live  lo  enjoy  its  advantages  ,-  lo  the  diagrace  ol  the  nation  and  its 
rulers,  he  died  in  dimculties  and  debt. 


Johnson. 

'SiiiiiEi.  JouNioB.  one  of  the  greatest  literary  characters  of  theeighleenlh 
century.  *as  the  son  of  a  bookseller ;  was  born,  in  1Ta»,  al  tltithlfeld.  and 
completed  his  (ducalion  at  Pembroke  College,  Oiford.  After  having  been 
Oaher  at  Market  BoavoTlh  School,  and  vainly  endeavoured  lo  eslabllib  an 
academy  at  Gdial,  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  in  ITST.   In  the  foMowIng 

£:ar,  be  published  bis  London,  a  satire,  which  eslabllsbed  his  poetical  repu- 
tion,  and  was  praised  by  Pope.  His  life  of  Savage  appeared  in  tT44.  From 
1141  to  nu,  he  was  eiiRafied  on  liis  celebratpd  RnKlish Dictionary.  In  the 
Inlerval.howevcr,  he  gave  to  the  world  :  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wisbes;  The 
Rambler:  and  the  tragedy  of  Irene.  These  labanrs,  however,  were  more  pro- 
ductive of  fa  ma  than  orproDt.  He  was  still  obliged  lo  provide  lor  Ihe  passing 
day.  and  thus  necessily  called  into  existence,  the  Idler.  Basselas.  and  various 
productions  of  less  consequence.  At  length,  in  iTai,  a  pension  of  v»l.  vas 
gnnled  to  him  by  tho  crown;  and,  in  i7St,  a  large  increase  wa«  made  to  his 
comforta  b«  his  becoming  iollmate  wltb  the  family  of  Mr.  Tbraie.  In  the 
course  ot  the  last  twenly  yeara  of  his  life,  he  nrodueed  bis  political  pam- 
riT'i  'y.^^i'?"  "'SbakBpeare;  o  Journey  lo  i£c  Western  Islands  of  kot- 
ind,  and  the  Lives  of  ihe  Poala,    He  died  December  13,  nBi. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

GEOBGB   111. 


''  Iliil,  monarch !  ban  ihe  pledge  of  tMppferdij'i, 
To  ^uard  our  fteedom  and  our  gloriel  raise, 
Civi'n  ID  llie  world  lo  spread  religiou's  9wal, 
And  pour  o'er  many  a  land  Ibe  mental  daj." — Hicelb. 


l.(Oel.  !S,  17B0.)  Though  llie^ealUt  of  George  II.  had  been  long 
A«cUning,  liis  death  was  totally  uaexpeeted,  and  the  minislry  being 
unprepared  Tor  such  an  event,  felt  not  a  little  enibarrasBed  wheD 
Ihey  flrsi  waited  on  their  new  sovereign.  George  111.,  who  suc- 
ceeded, was  the  son  or  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Augusta, 
princess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Id  consequence  of  the  premature  deatli  of 
bis  bther,  who  died  without  ascending  the  throne,  his  education  had 
devolved  upon  his  mother,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  tn  Uie 
itriclest  privacy.  She  had  unrortunaiely  quarrelled  with  the  late 
IQiig,  and  the  prince,  though  now  in  bts  twenty-second  year,  bad 
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been  consequenlly  such  a  stranger  to  the  court  of  his  grandfather, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  even  with  the  persons  of  the  ministers. 
2.  His  first  address  to  the  council  was  gracious  and  conciliatory :  the 
only  remarkable  occurrence  that  distinguished  the  opening  of  the 
new  reign  was  the  elevation  of  the  earl  of  Bute  to  the  office  of  privy 
counsellor.  3.  The  parliament  was  assembled  in  November,  and  the 
king's  first  speech  gave  universal '  satisfaction  to  the  country.  The 
civil  list  was  fixed  at  the  annual  sum  of  800,0001.;  and  liberal  sup- 
plies were  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged.  The  king,  m  return  for  this  instance  of 
affection  on  tlie  part  of  the  people,  assented  to  a  bill  for  further 
securing  the  independence  of  the  judges,  by  providing  that  their 
ofiices  should  not  be  vacated  on  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

4.  (A.D.  1761.)  As  the  Act  of  Settlement  prohibited  the  sovereigns 
of  Britain  from  intermarrying  with  Roman  Catholics,  his  majesty 
was  precluded  from  seeking  a  consort  in  the  great  families  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  therefore  selected  as  his  bride  a  daughter  of  the  bouse  of 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  a  small  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany; 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  tlie  8th  of  September,  and  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

5.  The  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and 
success  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  to  be  supported 
with  unabated  vigour;  prince  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  the  allies, 
pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Germany,  and  Belleiele  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  force  under  the  command  of  admiral  Keppel  and 
general  Hodgson.  The  French  court,  terrified  at  these  losses,  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  obtain  peace,  but  having  failed  in  this,  a 
successful  application  for  assistance  was  made  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  a  secret  treaty,  called  the  Family  Compact,  was  made  between 
the  two  powers.  6.  This  transaction,  though  carefully  concealed, 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr^Pitt;  he  warned  his  colleagues 
of  the  insidious  designs  of  Spain,<attf  urged  them  to  send  out  a  fleet 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  flota,  or  strike  some  other  decisive  blow 
before  the  hostile  projects  of  that  court  were  ripe  for  execution. 
This  proposal  was  very  cool|^  received  by  the  other  members  of 
the  cabinet;  they  were  not  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
which  their  colleague  had  obtained,  and  they  were  besides  jealous 
of  the  influence  which  Mr.  Pitt's  superior  popularity  conferred.  The 
project  was  finally  rejected,  and  Mr.  Pitt  immediately  resigned.  As 
a  mark  of  ^  gcalitude,  however,  for  his  eminent  public  services,  a 

*  Particularly  the  words  '*  born  and  educated  in  the  country,  I  glory  io 
the  name  of  Briton."  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  George  I.  and  II.  were 
natives  of  Hanover.  There  were  many  persons  however,  who  thought  that 
the  young  king  iniroduoed  this  celebrated  phrase  as  an  ungracious  sneer  at 
the  German  partialities  of  his  grandfather. 

*  When  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals,  the  king  eipressed  bis  regret  for  tba 
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»eiisi«n  of  30001.  a  year  was  settled  on  him  for  three  lives,  and  his 
/rife  was  created  baroness  Chatham. 

7.  The  retirement  of  this  popular  minister  was  generally  attributed 
jo  the  secret  influence  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  was  supposed  to 
bave  obtained  complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  royal 
master.  This  suspicion  created  general  displeasure  among  the 
people ;  on  the  lord  mayor's  day,  when  liis  majesty  and  suite  pro- 
ceeded to  dine  in  the  city,  the  king  and  queen  were  received  with 
coldness  and  silence,  the  earl  of  Bute  was  grossly  insulted  but  Mr. 
Pitt  was  welcomed  with  the  loudest  cuxlamatioM, 

8.  lu  a  few  months  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt's  anticipations  was 
fully  established ;  the  hostile  desigiMi  of  Spain  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  and  when  the  British  ambassador  remonstrated,  he  re- 
ceived  nothing  but  evasive  answers,  or  flat  refusals  to  all  his 
demands.  He  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  a  declaration  of  war  was  published  against  Spain. 

9.  A  new  parliament  being  assembled,  the  consideration  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  queen  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  his  majesty,  was 
recommended  from  the  throne.  An  annuity  of  100,000^  was  settled 
on  her  for  life,  together  with  the  palace  of  Somerset  House, 
(afterwards  exchanged  for  Buckingham  House,)  and  the  lodge  and 
lands  of  Richmond  park. 

10.  (A.D.  1762.)  No  change  of  importance  had  hitherto  been 
made  in  the  cabinet,  except  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Bute  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  but  a  more  important  alteration  had 
long  been  meditated,  one  that  involved  almost  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  domestic  policy  of  England.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  the  administration  of  public  affairs  had  been 
principally  confided  to  some  o(  the  great  families,  by  whose  exer- 
tions that  race  of  sovereigns  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Their  power  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  suppression 
of  the  two  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745;  and  the  two  former  kings, 
more  attached  to  their  German  dominions  than  to  their  British 
kingdoms,  surrendered  the  government  of  these  countries  to  their 
ministers  without  reluctance.  The  new  sovereign  of  Britain  was 
entirely  free  from  Germain  predilections ;  in  the  court  of  his  mother 
he  had  bees  taught  to  dislike  the  politics  of  his  grandfather,  and 
he  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  dread  dangers  from  the  alteration, 
for  the  claims  of  the  young  pretender  had  long  since  sunk  into 

loss  of  so  able  a  servant,  and  made  him  a  most  gracious  and  unlimited  offer 
of  any  reward  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow.  Mr.  Pitt  was  citremely 
affected  with  the  king's  condescension  and  magnanimity  :  **  I  confess,  sir/' 
said  he,  *'  I  bad  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  majesty's  displeasure;  I 
did  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding  goodness  :  pardon  me,  sir,  it  over- 
powers, it  oppresses  me."  He  burst  into  tears.  At  a  later  period  he  seemed 
to  think  that  the  royal  kindness  existed  only  in  manner,  and  more  than  once 
iosiniMted  thai  the  king's  sincerity  was  very  questionable. 
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total  insignificance.  Unfortunately  tbe  earl  of  Bute,  to  wfaon  tbt 
management  of  such  an  important  change  was  coiifi<toil,  did  not 
possess  abilities  equal  to  the  task.  His  domestic  virtues,  bis  refined 
taste,  and  generous  liberality  had  made  him  deservedly  beloved  in 
private  life ;  but  his  reserved  habits,  his  coldness  of  manner,  and 
his  total  ignorance  of  stale  affairs,  made  his  public  career  odious  lo 
the  people,  painful  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  tbe  popularity  of  hi» 
sovereign. 

11.  It  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  Pelham  family,  wbicb  had 
been  so  long  at  the  head  of  affairs;  the  duke  of  Newcastle  *  was 
made  so  uneasy  in  his  situation,  tliat  he  resigned  his  post  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was. succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Bute;  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  ministers  iifi^lated  the  duke's  example  :  and  even 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Hano- 
verian succession  had  been  rewarded  by  the  place  of  lord  cham- 
berlain, found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  situation.  A  furious  paper- 
war  ensued,  and  party  spirit,  which  had  slept  during  the  triumphant 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  revived  and  raged  with  unparalleled 
fury.  National  prejudices  contributed  to  fian  the  flame;  tbe  earl  of 
Bute  was  a  Scotchman,  and  the  old  jealousy  between  the  natives  of 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  country  was  made  a 
formidable  engine  of  party  hostihty. 

12.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success  by 
the  new  administration.  The  French  and  Spaniards  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  detach  the  Portuguese  from  their  alliance  with 
England,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the  country,  but  an  Englisb  body 
of  auxiliaries  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Portugal,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders  was  soon  checked.  At  first,  indeed,  tlie  bigoted 
Portuguese  refused  to  unite  cordially  with  their  heretical  allies;  but 
when  count  de  la  Lippe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  their  ar- 
mies, he  entered  cordially  into  the  views  of  the  English  general, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  in  two  decisive  engagements. 
Spain  suffered  still  more  severely  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe; 
Havannah,  with  plunder  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  sterling, 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  admiral  Pococke ;  the  city 

*  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  it  must  be  ewned,  was  not  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, though  his  broUier,  Henry  PclhaiB,  undoubtedly  was.  But  even  the 
duke,  with  all  ihedefecls  in  his  character,  was  perhaps  not  ill  qualified  to  be 
a  popular  minister  in  a  free  country.  lie  was  open,  liberal,  disinterested, 
hospitable,  splendid,  and  magnificent  in  hisslyle  of  living.  Instead  of  amassing 
places  and  pensions  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  laid  out  his  own  palri- 
mony  in  supporting  what  he  considered  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  nation}  and  when,  upon  his  retiring  from  office  in  somewhat 
narrow  and  reduced  circumstances,  he  was  offered  a  pension,  be  nobly  re> 
plied,  thatafier  having  spent  a  princely  fortune  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
rather  than  become  a  burden  lo  it  at  last,  he  would  mak«  bis  old  duobess  a 
washerwoman. 
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>f  MafUlta  surrendered  to  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornish;  it 
^as  ransomed  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  one  million,  but  the  Spa- 
niards Yiolated  their  engagements,  and  the  ransom  was  never  paid. 
rwo  valuable  treasure  ships,  containing  property  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  sterling,  were  about  the  same  time  captured  by  British 
crulzers.  ( August  12, 1762.)  While  the  waggons  that  conveyed  the 
treasure  taken  flrom  the  Spanish  vessels  to  the  Tower  were  passing 
in  front  of  the  palace,  the  cannon  in  the  park  announced  the  birth 
of  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  this  coincidence  not  a  little  increased  the 
public  joy  at  this  happy  event. 

13.  While  the  arms  of  England  were  thus  triumphant  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  king  of  Prussia,  her  principal,  and,  indeed, 
almost  her  only  ally,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  have 
immortalized  his  name,  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  junction  of  the  Russians  wiUi  his  inveter;ate 
enemies.  At  the  very  moment,  however,  that  his  destruction  seemed 
certain,  he  was  rescued  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  which 
baffle  all  human  calculation.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  dying, 
was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  111.,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  Prussian  king;  he  not  only  concluded  a  peace  with 
Frederick,  but  even  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  that  monarch,  and 
began  to  act  hostilely  against  his  former  allies.  Peter  was,  however, 
soon  dethroned  by  his  subjects ;  Catherine  11.,  his  consort,  then 
became  empress  of  Russia ;  she  withdrew  her  forces  from  those  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
Frederick  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  soon  amply  retrieved  his  former  losses. 

14.  All  parties  were  now  seriously  anxious  for  the  restoration  of 
peace.  France  was  deprived  of  her  colonial  possessions,  and  saw  her 
commerce  on  the  brink  of  ruin;  Spain  had  suffered  still  more 
severely ;  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  wearied  of  campaigns, 
which  left  the  armies  at  their  close  nearly  in  the  same  situation  they 
occupied  at  the  commencement;  and  England,  notwithstanding  her 
triumphs,  felt  that  a  continuation  of  such  exertions  would  soon 
exhaust  her  resources.  The  seven  years'  war  was  terminated  by  a 
general  peace,  by  which  England  was  permitted  to  retain  Canada 
and  several  other  conquests,  receiving  also  from  Spain,  Florida,  in 
exchange  for  the  Havannah  •.   15.  Though  the  terms  of  the  peace 

'  This  was  one  of  the  moel  glorious  and  succesBful  wars  for  Greal  Britain 
that  had  ever  been  carried  on  in  any  age  or  nation.  In  the  space  of  seven 
years  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  the  whole  continent  of  JSorih  Ame^ 
rica ;  she  had  conquered  twenty-five  islands,  all  of  them  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude,  their  produce,  or  the  importance  of  their  situation  ;  she  had  won 
by  sea  and  land,  twelve  great  bailies  ;  she  had  reduced  nine  fortified  cities 
and  towns,  and  nearly  forty  forts  and  castles ;  she  had  destroyed  or  taken 
above  a  hundred  ships  of  war  from  her  enemies;  and  acquired,  as  it  is  sup  - 
posed,  above  iwotve  miUiont  in  plunder. 
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were  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  English,  yet  the  nafioi, 
intoxicated  by  success,  regretted  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
articles  had  been  signed  several  months  before  the  city  of  Londoa 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  present  a  tardy  and  reluctant  addresB 
of  congratulajUon;  and  on  the  day  of  its  presentafion,  the  lord 
mayor  (B%c*l|foM)  refused  to  attend,  and  the  bells  of  the  dififerent 
churches  riing  mufiSed  peals  during  the  procession. 

Questions  for  Examination. 

J.  By  whom  was  George  II.  sacceeded? 

2.  Did  any  thing  remarkable  occur  at  the  first  meeliog  of  tbe  privy  cooDeil  ? 

S.  What  proceedings  tool(  place  in  parliament? 

4.  To  whom  did  George  III.  onile  himself  in  marriage? 

5.  Did  any  circumstances  tend  to  show  hostile  dispositions  in  tbe  Spanisb 

court  ? 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Mr.  Pitt  resign  his  office? 

7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  his  resignation  ? 

8.  Were  Mr.  Pitt's  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  court  well  founded  ? 

9.  What  dowry  was  settled  on  the  queen  ? 

10.  What  great  change  took  place  in  the  administration  ? 

11.  Did  any  evil  consequences  result  from  the  change  of  ministry? 

12.  How  was  the  war  conducted?  what  triumphs  did  the  English  obtain? 

13.  By  what  means  was  the  king  of  Prussia  rescued  from  bis  difficolties  ? 

14.  Why  were  all  parties  anxious  to  terminate  the  war? 

15.  Was  the  peace  popular  in  England  ? 


SECTION  II. 

*'  Like  smoke  emitted  from  Vesuvius'  top, 
(Dread  harbinger  of  the  volcano's  powers,) 
So  breathe  the  fires  of  discontentr— nor  stop 
'Till  all  around  is  wrapt  in  burning  showers."-— Baowv. 


S.  A  general  warrant  ii  one  in  which  the  names 
of  the  parties  to  be  arretted  are  not  spe- 
cified. 

S.  Habeas  corpus,  j.  a  writ  to  bring  a  prisoner 
into  eonrt,  that  the  ja^ges  may  determine 
on  the  legality  of  his  imprisonment. 


8.  Out'lawry,  i.  placing  a  person  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law. 
11.  Oeten'nial,  adj.  lasting  for  eight  years. 
14.  Partl'eipated,  v.  shared. 


1.  (A.D.  1763.)  Tranquillity  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious  war,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
domestic  dissensions  which  party-spirit  produced.  The  earl  of 
Bute's  unpopularity  still  continued,  but  his  influence  was  ap- 
parently unabated ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  opposition,  he  prevailed  upon  parliament  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  cider,  which,  without  producing  any  great  revenue,  gave 
infinite  dissatisfaction  to  the  nation.  Immediately  after  this  triumph, 
his  lordship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one  resigned  his  post, 


and  retired  into  private  lire.   2.  He' was  aucceeiled  b;  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Grenville.  Tiie  press  soon  teemed  with  the  most  virulent  libels  fron 
tlie  partisans  of  the  several  factions  that  divided  Ibe  country.  \Hf 
these  productions  ^Ihe  person  of  the 
sovereign  was  not  always  spared,  un- 
til at  lenglli  the  ministry:  was  roused 
hy  the  appearance  of  No.  46  of  the 
North  Briton,  a  periodical  paper,  con- 
ducted by  Hr.  Wilkes,  Ibe  inemher  for 
Aylesbury,  in  which  it  was  slated  Uiat 
ttie  Icing   bad  uttered  a   deliberate 
ralseliood  in  bis  speech  to  parliament.  ; 
This  was  an  offence  which  could  not 
be  passed   over,  and  a  general  tvr' 
rant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
author,   printers,   and   publistiers   of  Mr.  Wilkea. 

itiat  paper.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  several 
innocent  persons  were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  ministry  found 
that  in  their  eagerness  to  punish  a  delinquent,  tliey  had  unfortu- 
nately raised  a  great  constitutional  question,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  decided  agaMst  them. 

3.  Tbe  printers  taken  up  under  the  warrant,  brought  actions 
against  the  messengers  by  whom  Uiey  had  been  arrested,  and  re- 
covered heavy  damages.  Hr.  Wilkes  also  having  been  brought  by 
■habeat  corput  before  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  liberated,-^ 
the  judges  being  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment extended  to  the  case  of  writing  a  libel.  The  house  of  com- 
mons gave  a  different  decision.  They  voted  that  No.  45of  theJVorlh 
Briion  was  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  that  the 
author  of  such  was  not  protected  by  privilege  of  parliament.  Soon 
ader,  Mr.  Wilkes  fought  a  duel  with  Hr.  Martin,  whom  lie  had 
libelled,  and  was  severely  wounded;  he  had  scarcely  recovered 
fromits  effects,  when  he  thought  lit  to  retire  to  France.  (A.D.  I7G4.) 
During  tils  absence,  he  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and 
driven  to  an  outtavry.  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  for  not  ap- 
pearing to  stand  his  trial.  The  only  advantage  that  resulted  from 
this  struggle,  was  the  declaration  of  Ibe  illegality  of  general  war- 
rants, by  a  resolution  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

4.  (A.D.  1705.)  The  immense  expenditure  incurred  during  the 
late  war,  had  involved  the  country  in  considerable  difiicullies,  and 
il  was  considered  only  just  that  the  American  colonies,  wiiose  in- 
terests had  been  most  regarded  in  tbe  treaty  of  peace,  should  bear 
llieir  proportion  of  the  public  burdens;  accordingly,  a  bill  for  im- 
(losing  stamp  duties  on  all  mercantile  transactions  in  the  colonies, 
was  introduced  by  Hr.  Greoville,  and  passed  Into  a  law  with  but 
iKIle  opposition.  'The  Americans  had  been  for  some  time  previously 
very  indignant  at  the  treatment  they  Iiad  received  from  the  mother- 
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country ;  their  profitable  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  had  been 
destroyed  by  new  fiscal  regulations ;  the  Indians  had  harassed  their 
back  settlements,  and  no  royal  forces  were  sent  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Uie  barbarians;  wlien,  therefore,  news  arrived  that  taxes 
were  about  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonies,  by  a  parliament  in  which 
they  were  not  represented,  public  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  colonial  legislatures  sent  remonstrances,  couched  in  very 
strong  language,  to  the  parliament  and  the  throne.  5.  The  progress 
of  these  dissensions  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Grenville  administration ;  the  minister  having  omitted  the  name  of 
the  king's  mother  in  the  bill  for  providing  a  council  of  regency  in 
case  of  any  emergency,  so  displeased  his  majesty,  tliat  he  was  com- 
pelled to  send  in  his  resignation.    A  new  ministry  was  formed, 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  tly  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  nobleman 
conspicuous  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  but  not  distinguished 
by  supereminent  abilities.  But  the  new  administration  was  openly 
denounced  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  an  event  that  tended  to  deprive 
it  of  public  confidence,  just  as  at  a  later  day  lord  Grey's  denuncia- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning  almost  proved  fatal  to  that  gentleman's  cabinet 
in  its  infancy.  6.  ( A.D  1766.)  The  chief  business  of#ie  new  ministry 
was  to  undo  all  that  tlieir  predecessors  had  done  :  the  stamp  act, 
which  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  America,  and  the 
cider  tax,  which  was  equally  unpopular  in  England,  were  both 
repealed ;  and  these  judicious  measures  were  followed  by  a  brief 
interval  of  tranquillity  *. 

7*  (A.D.  1767. )  Tlie  Rockingham  administration  was  so  weakened 
by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that  it  was  broken  up, 
and  a  new  cabinet  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Chatham  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  its 
head,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  attention  of  goverument  was 
first  directed  to  the  afllairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  their 
servants.  Lord  Clive  was  sent  out  to  India,  with  full  powers  to 
remedy  these  evils,  and  under  his  administration  the  Company 
soon  recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
future  greatness.  8.  The  unfortunate  design  of  taxing  America  was 
again  revived ;  an  act  was  passed  for  granting  duties  on  all  glass, 
paper,  painters*  colours,  and  tea  imported  into  the  British  colonies; 
wliich  the  Americans  resisted  by  petitions,  remonstrances,   and 
agreements  not  to  use  British  manufactures  until  tlie  obnoxious 

'  The  detached  events  of  ibis  year  were  neither  numerous  nor  important. 
It  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  death  of  some  eminent  personages ;  par-' 
ticularly  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Joseph  II.;  the  Dauphin  of  France;  his  majesty's  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland ;  his  youngest  brother,  prince 'William  Fredericli;  and  the  old 
t^retender,  who  died  at  Home,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
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duties  were  repealed.  An  act  was  also  passed  enjoining  the  colonies 
to  provide  his  majesty's  troops  with  necessaries  in  their  quarters  ; 
the  colonial  house  of  assembly,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  peremp- 
torily refused  obedience ;  and  another  act  vfm  passed  restraining 
the  assembly  from  making  laws  until  they  had  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  former  statute  ^ 

9.  (A.D.  1768.)  The  natural  date  of  the  parliament  haying  nearly 
expired,  it  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued  for  the  election  of  a  new 
one.  Wilkes  embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning  from  exile 
which  a  change  of  ministry  afforded;  he  Offered  himself  a  candidate 
for  Middlesex,  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He 
then  surrendered  himself  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  procured 
the  reversal  of  his  outlawry;  he  was,  however,  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  twenty-two 
months.  As  he  was  esteemed  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  a 
subscription  was  opened  for  paying  his  fine,  supporting  him  while  in 
prison,  and  compounding  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  10.  The  disturbances  in  America  still  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  the  stales  of  New  England  were  particu-* 
larly  remarkable  for  their  determined  hostility  to  the  new  duties. 
Descended  from  the  puritans  and  republicans,  who  had  left  England 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  and  souglit  in  the  wilds  of 
America  the  liberty  of  conscience  denied  to  them  at  home,  the  New 
Englanders  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  obstinate  resolution  which  had  characterized  the 
soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  In  Boston  the  commissioners  of 
customs  were  so  severely  handled,  that  they  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  populace  in  Fort  William ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  <il  the  town,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send 
thither  two  regiments  of  foot  from  Halifax,  and  as  many  from 
Ireland. 

11.  The  situation  of  Ireland  began  also  to  give  the  minister  con- 
siderable uneasiness;  by  Poyning's  law,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIl.  and  extended  by  several  subsequent  statutes,  the  legis- 
lature of  that  country  had  been  made  so  completely  dependent  on 

^  A  siirprisiDg  phenomenon  happened  Ibis  year  in  Italy^  whicli,  thougti  not 
connected  with  the  history  of  England,  nor  even  with  the  civil  history  of  any 
eoantry,  it  would  be  yet  unpardonable  to  pass  over  unnoticed.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  October  there  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  eruptions  of  Mount  Ye- 
sovius  that  had  been  known  In  the  memory  of  man.  Stones  of  an  enormous 
size  were  thrown  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  to  the  height,  it  is  said, 
of  an  English  mile,  and  fell  at  least  half  a  mile  from  it.  The  lava,  or  river  of 
melted  ore,  extended  in  length  about  seven  miles;  its  breadth,  in  some 
places,  was  two  miles,  and  its  depth  in  general  about  forty  feet.  The  king  of 
Sicily  was  obliged  to  remove  from  Portici  to  Naples;  and  the  ashes  fell  in 
such  quantities,  even  in  the  last  city,  as  to  cover  the  streets  and  houses  more 
than  an  inch  deep. 
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the  British  government,  that  it  was  become  ^  . 

unwise  and  unjust  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  iiiu^ , .. 

to  abuse  the  advantages  which  they  had  obtained,  and  severa*  v^ 
politic  restrictions  >m|pre  imposed  on  Irish  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. These  measures  produced  little  or  no  advantage  tojUie 
English,  while  they  crushed  the  rising  energies  of  the  sister  kingdom ; 
but  they  were  obstinately  maintained,  for  the  age  was  not  yel 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  discover  that  the  prosperity  of  one  country 
was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  other.  A  strong  party 
had,  however,  been  formed  in  Ireland  to  achieve  the  legislative 
independence  of  their  country,  and  they  gained  no  small  part  of 
their  object,  by  the  passing  of  the  Octennial  act,  which  limited  the 
duration  of  Irish  parliaments  to  eight  years,  for  they  had  been  pre- 
viously dissolved  only  on  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

12.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  English  were  assailed  by  an  enemy 
more  formidal)le  than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  in  that  quarter. 
Hyder  Ally,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  common 
sepoy  to  that  of  a  sovereign  prince,  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Company's  settlements,  and  for  several  years  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  incessant  alarm. 

13.  When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  people  imagined  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  liberated  to  take  his  seat,  and  therefore 
assembled  in  great  numbers  in  St.  George's  fields,  round  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  commons. 
The  Surrey  justices  took  the  alarm,  and  read  the  riot  act,  but  the 
multitude  refusing  to  disperse,  the  military  were  called  out,  and 
unfortunately  ordered  to  fire.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
a  great  number  were  wounded,  several  mortally.  It  happened  that 
a  Scotch  regiment  had  been  employed  in  this  i||mentable  affair,  a 
circumstance  which  not  a  little  increased  the  public  indignation. 
Verdicts  of  wilful  murder  against  the  soldiery  were  returned  by  the 
different  inquests,  and  on  the  subsequent  trials,  several  of  the  soldiers 
were  found  guilty  of  murder. 

14.  The  government  by  no  means  participated  in  the  popular 
feeling;  not  only  were  paydons  granted  to  those  who  had  been 
convicted,  but  the  secretary  If  slate,  lord  Weymouth,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  justices,  thanking  them  for  their  spirited  conduct.  This  docu- 
ment was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  an  indignant  commentary, 
in  which  he  termed  the  afTair  ''  a  horrid  massacre,"  and  added  a 
virulent  invective  against  the  entire  conduct  of  the  government. 
15.  For  this  publication  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  with  strange  inconsistency,  the  causes  assigned  for  his 
expulsion  included  not  only  his  late  offence,  but  the  former  acts 
for  which  he  had  already  atoned  by  undergoing  judicial  punish- 
ment. This  complication  of  charge  afforded  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, and  not  a  little  tended  to  give  Wilkes  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  opponents.  (A.D.  1769.)  The  freeholders  unanimously  re- 
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onlv  diadianKa"*  '***  house  con>idercd  the  electiooToid,  and  issued 
lo  prfsonmye*^  ^*™*  proceeding  were  twice  repeated ;  until  at 
char«»*  *'  '  *"'  -t't^H  w^  prevailed  upon  to  offer  himself  as  can- 
Qidate.  Wilkes  was  once  more  returned  by  an  immense  majority, 
the  votes  for  him  hein§  114^},  w  bile  those  for  his  opponent  amounted 
only  to  269 ;  the  house  of  commons,  notwithstanding,  declared  that 
LuttreU  was  and  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member. 

16.  This  was  considered,  with  some  show  of  justice,  a  fatal  blow 
lo  the  liberties  of  the  subject;  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the 
most  daring  nature  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Uie  kingdom ;  the 
press  teemed  with  the  most  Tinilent  attacks  on  all  the  constituted 
authorities,  some  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present 
parliament,  and  the  obligation  *  of  the  people  to  obey  its  laws.  An 
anonymous  writer,  named  Junius,  was  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  fierce  severity  of  his  attacks  on  the  ministry,  and  by  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  his  style,  which  still  preserves  his  celebrated 
letters  from  the  oblivion  into  which  party  productions  usually  fall. 
Meantime  the  disputes  with  the  colonists  continued  to  be  maintained 
with  unabated  zeal;  and  the  Irish  parliament  showed  such  a  deleft 
mination  lo  throw  off  the  yoke,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  elude 
their  demands  by  a  prorogation. 


QwtiwM  for  Examinaiion. 

1.  How  was  Ibe  tranqolllitj  of  the  coaotr)*  disturbed  ? 

2.  What  circoiDstances  took  place  respecting  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  ? 

3.  How  did  the  affair  termlDate? 

4.  What  circamstanees  led  to  disonioD  between  England  and  the  American 

colonies  ? 

5.  How  was  the  Grenville  ministry  OTertbrown  ? 

6.  By  what  means  was  tranquillity  restored  ? 

7.  What  was  the  first  measure  of  the  Grafton  administration  ? 

8.  By  what  act  was  the  discontent  of  the  Americans  revived  7 

9.  How  did  Wilkes  behave  on  the  change  of  ministry  ? 

10.  Id  what  manner  did  the  Americans  conduct  themselves' 

11.  Was  any  important  change  made  in  the  Irish  legislature? 

12.  Did  any  new  power  appear  in  the  East  Indies  ? 

13.  What  unfortunate  event  took  place  in  St.  George's  Fields  ? 

14.  flow  was  Wilkes  involved  in  a  new  contest  with  government? 

15.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the  Middlesex 

election? 

16.  Did  this  decision  produce  any  unpleasant  results  ? 


*  Some  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  even  attempted  lo  carry  their  spe-^ 
culative  principles  on  this  subject  into  practice.  They  refused  to  pay  the 
land-tax,  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  trial.  But  the  jury  determined  that 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  it ;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  discovered  more  firmness 
and  fortitude  than  their  rulers. 
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SECTION  IIL 

*'  Each  parly  join'd  lo  do  their  best 
To  damn  the  pablic  ioterestf 
And  herded  only  in  consults 
To  put  by  one  another'!  bolls."-*-6t]TLn. 


t.  Gor'iiea,  t.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 

lea, 
Falkland  islaadSi  are  in  the  Bonthem  Pa- 

eiflc  Ocean. 
S.  Snrrepti'tioaaij,  adr.  leeretly  and  withoat 

aaUiority. 


11.  AaimoB^ty,  s.  hatred,  dialika. 

19.  Elab'orate,   adj.  perfectly    «ofiiplat«d   by 

well-applied  laboar. 
II.  Fo'caa,    t.   metaphorieally    aa«d   for    the 

centre  «f  any  violent  feeUac  or  eoinnio> 

tioo. 


1.  (A.D.  1770.)  The  health  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  had  been  long 
in  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  him  from  exerting  his  energies  for  the 
beneCt  of  his  country;  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his 
influence  was  lost  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  popularity  forgotten  by 
the  nation;  he  therefore  resigned  his  office,  and  his  example  was 
imitated  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Lord  North  succeeded  the  latter 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  some  trifling  changes  were  made 
in  the  inferior  departments  of  government.  2.  Foreign  nations 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  respect  for  a  country  whose  councils  were 
subject  to  such  sudden  vicissitudes,  and  the  subjects  of  the  realm 
were  no  longer  4ivilling  to  pay  that  respect  to  the  laws  which  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  state.  The  new  ministry  seemed 
ill-calculated  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  country;  they  permitted 
France  to  acquire  the  island  of  Cor$ica  <  witliout  venturing  to 
interfere,  and  tamely  submitted  to  an  insult  offered  by  Spam  to  the 
British  flag  in  the  affair  of  the  Falkland  islands.  The  spirit  of  the 
nation  however  forced  the  ministry  to  make  some  exertions  in  the 
latter  instance  and  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  convention. 

3.  (A.D.  1771.)  The  debates  in  parliament  had  been  hitherto 
printed  surreptitiously,  as  their  publication  was  deemed  a  breach 
of  privilege.  The  interest  felt  by  the  public  In  the  debates  on  the 
Middlesex  election  induced  the  printers  to  act  more  daringly  than 
before,  and  at  length  a  formal  complaint  was  made  in  the  bouse, 
and  a  messenger  was  sent  into  the  city  to  arrest  the  most  notorious 
of  the  offenders.  One  printer  having  been  seized  by  the  messenger* 
sent  for  a  constable,  who  carried  both  before  the  lord  mayor,  Mr. 
Crosby.  That  gentleman,  with  the  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  not 

'  This  island  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Genoese,  who,  by  their  craelty 
and  oppression,  had  driTen  the  natives  into  a  revolt,  which  they  liept  up  for 
some  lime  wlih  great  spirit  and  perseverance,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
gallant  countryman  Paoli,  and  at  last  freed  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  their  tyrannical  masters.  These  last,  therefore,  unable  to  recover  the 
islond  themselves,  made  it  over  to  the  French,  who  soon  subdued  it;  though 
not,  it  is  said,  till  it  had  cost  them  more  than  its  real  value.  They  lost  in  . 
this  undertaking  ten  thousand  man,  and  they  expended  eighteen  millions 
of  livres. 
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only  discharged  the  printer,  hut  threatened  to  send  the  messenger 
to  prison  unless  he  found  bail  to  answer  for  his  appearance  on  a 
charge  of  illegal  arrest.  The  house  of  commons  received  the  news 
of  these  proceedings  with  the  most  violent  indignation;  the  lord 
mayor  and  Oliver  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Wilkes  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  But  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty was  soon  raised;  Wilkes  refused  to  appear  unless  permitted 
to  take  his  place  for  Middlesex,  and  tlie  house  at  length  compromised 
its  dignity,  by  ordering  him  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  then 
adjourning  to  the  9th.  Since  this  event  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  check  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  now 
constitute  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting, 
feature  in  the  periodical  press. 

4.  (A.D.  1772.)  The  marriage  of  the  king's  brothers,  the  dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  with  subjects  of  the  realm,  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  royal  marriage  act  2,  which  prohibited  any  of  the 
descendants  of  George  II.  from  marrying  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  in  council.  An  act  was  also 
passed  to  abrogate  the  law  by  which  felons  who  refused  to  plead 
were  pressed  to  death ;  it  was  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  those 
who  did  not  plead,  should  be  held  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge. 

5.  The  continent  of  Europe  was  the  scene  of  an  atrocious  act  of 
injustice  committed  by  three  crowned  heads;  the  first  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  was  effected  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy  between 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia^  they  left  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  the  country  little 
more  than  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and  even  of  this  he  was  subse- 
quently deprived  by  the  royal  robbers,  and  the  name  of  Poland 
blotted  from  the  list  of  nations.  6.  About  the  same  time  the  king  of 
Sweden,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations,  abrogated  the 
free  constitution  of  his  country  and  made  himself  despotic.  7.  In 
Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  the  royal  power  was  overthrown  by 

*  Ttie  royal  marriage  act  produced  considerable  discussion  in  the  bouses 
of  parliament,  and  was  made  ibe  subject  of  much  mirth  in  private.  It  gave 
rise  also  to  many  poetical  jeujc  ^'espritt,  one  of  which  is  the  subjoined. 

Qaoth  Di«k  to  Tom — **  This  act  appeal** 

Abitird,  as  I'm  alive  : 
To  take  the  orown  at  eighteen  years, 

The  wife  at  ttrenty-five.'* 


(< 


The  mystery  how  shall  we  explain  ? 

For  sure,  as  well  'twas  said» 
Thai  early  if  they're  fit  to  rsign. 

They  most  be  fit  to  wed." 

Qivrth  Tom  to  Diek~"  Thon  wt  ft  fool, 

And  little  know'st  of  life ; 
Alas  1  'tis  easier  far  to  role 

A  kiii«4iDm  thftD  •  vtf»f" 
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a  vile  faction,  who  deprived  the  king  of  his  authority,  murdered 
his  ministers,  and  drove  his  queen,  Matilda,  sister  to  the  queen  of 
England,  into  exile,  where  grief  soon  terminated  her  sufferings. 

8.  The  planters  in  the  island  of  Si.  yincent,  had  grossly  ill-trealed 
the  Garibbs  or  native  inliabitants,  who  had  been  allowed  to  possess 
their  lands  in  quiet  while  the  colony  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  the  planters,  notwithstanding 
all  their  advantages,  were  worsted ;  application  for  assistance  against 
the  rebellious  savages,  as  they  thought  tit  to  designate  men  who 
refused  to  submit  tamely  to  open  robbery,  was  made  to  the  British 
parliament ;  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong,  that  the  advocates 
of  the  planters  were  forced  to  yield,  and  peace  was  subsequently 
restored  on  equitable  conditions. 

9.  (A.D.  1773.)  Irelandand  Scotland  were,  about  this  time,  drained 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  peasantry,  driven  to  emigration  by  the 
cruel  rapacity  of  the  landlords  ' ;  the  exiles  sought  an  asylum  in 
America,  and  supplied  that  country,  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to 
commence  its  great  struggle  for  independence,  with  a  hardy  popu- 
lation, animated  by  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  resentment  against 
the  country  which  they  had  been  forced  to  abandon. 

10.  The  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  during  the  early  part  of 
this  reign  were  very  creditable  to  the  administration  by  which 
they  were  sent  out.  Captain  Phipps  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
discover  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies;  Byron,  Wallis, 
Carteret,  and  Cook  successively  navigated  the  globe,  and  discovered 
several  new  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  last  named  navigator 
was\illed  during  his  third  voyage,  at  Owhyhee,  in  an  unfortunate 
dispute  with  the  natives. 

11.  The  determination  of  the  Americans  to  use  no  articles  on 
which  a  duty  was  levied  by  the  British  parliament  was  still  obsti- 
nately maintained,  and  the  presence  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston 
kept  alive  those  feelings  of  animosity  which  more  conciliatory  con- 
duct might  have  extinguished.  In  resisting  a  violent  act  of  aggres- 
sion, a  party  of  the  military  were  compelled  to  fire  on  the  popu- 
lace, of  whom  three  were  killed  and  five  dangerously  wounded. 
The  townsmen  assembled  on  the  following  night,  and  were  with 
much  difficulty  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremities;  but  on 
the  day  that  the  unfortunate  victims  were  interred,  most  of  the 
shops  in  Boston  were  closed,  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  rung  muffled  peals ;  and  the  funerals  were 
escorted  by  all  the  citizens,  of  every  rank,  in  mournful  procession. 
Captain  Preston,  who  had  commanded  the  party,  was  tried  for 
murder,  and  it  is  highly  creditable,  to  the  American  character,  that 
his  defence  was  entrusted  to  Adams  and  Quincy,  the  most  violent 
advocates  of  freedom;  and  that  a  jury  composed  of  townsmen 

*  In  allusion  lo  an  event  of  this  kind,  Goldsmith  wrote  hisDeeerted  Village. 
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acquitted  the  prisoner  without  hesitation.  12.  These  proceedings, 
were  naturally  considered  hy  the  provincial  governors,  as  strong 
evidences  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  in  themselves  almost  acts  of 
treason;  they  consequently,  in  their  public  and  private  letters, 
described  them  in  no  measured  terms.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Oliver,  had  written  several 
letters,  in  which  they  severely  condemned  the  American  leaders, 
called  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  even 
recommended  the  **  taking  off"  of  the  most  active  opponents  of 
government.  Of  these  letters  Dr.  Franklin  obtained  possession,  and 
immediately  laid  them  before  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetls.  The  perusal  of  such  documents  naturally  excited  violent 
indignation  ;  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  **  that  the  tendency  of 
the  said  letters  was  to  overthrow  Ihe  constitution  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  into  the  province  :"  and  it 
Dvas  further  voted  ''  that  a  petition  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
the  king,  to  remove  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  for  ever  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province."  The  petition  was  immediately  transmitted, 
and  Franklin  came  over  to  England  to  support  it  in  person  before 
the  privy  council. 

13.  (A.D.  1774.)  On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  petition, 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor-general,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
governor,  and  assailed  Franklin  for  the  treachery  of  publishing  a 
private  correspondence  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  invectives  ever 
uttered.  Less  fervid  eloquence  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sway 
the  determination  of  the  council;  the  petition  was  declared  to  be 
scandalous  and  vexatious,  and  Franklin  <  was  dismissed  from  the 
oifice  which  he  held  of  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies. 

14.  The  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  purchase  tea,  had  led  to  a  vast 
accumulation  of  that  article  in  the  store-houses  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  in  order  to  afford  ther#some  relief,  a  drawback  of  the 
Import  duty  was  allowed  them  on  all  tea  that  should  be  exported ; 
and  the  ministry  believed  that  the  colonists  would  gladly  pay  the 
small  tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  an  article  which  they  could 
only  procure  by  smuggling,  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  But  those 
who  had  formed  such  expectations  had  sadly  miscalculated  the 
spirit  and  obstinacy  of  the  Americans ;  resolutions  were  adopted 

'  Franklin  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  mainuin  the  connexion  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  bat  from  this  time  forward  he  exerted  all  his 
abilities  and  all  his  influence  to  effect  a  separation.  Though  he  kept  an  un- 
changed countenance  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  the  bitter  sarcasms  of 
Wedderburne  sunk  deep  into  bis  soul ;  on  quitting  the  room,  be  declared  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Priestly,  that  be  would  never  again  put  on  the  clothes  which 
he  then  wore  until  be  bad  received  satisfaction.  Nearly  nine  years  after,  be 
dressed  himself  in  this  ^*  well-saved  "  suit,  when  he  went  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  which  for  ever  deprived  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  of  its  authority 
over  the  United  States. 
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in  the  several  provinces,  declaring  that  all  who  aided,  or  abetted 
in  the  landing  or  vending  of  the  expected  tea,  should  be  deemed 
enemies  of  their  country;  and  the  majority  of  the  consignees, 
terrified  at  these  proceedings,  sent  bacic  the  cargoes.  In  Boston,  the 
agents  of  the  Company  were  dependents  on  the  governor,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  military,  resolved  to  persevere  :  but 
during  the  night  the  leading  patriots,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded 
the  vessels,  and  emptied  the  tea-cliests  into  the  water. 

15.  The  news  of  this  outrage  was  received  by  the  British  ministry 
with  unmixed  pieasure ;  they  thought  that  Boston,  the  great  focus 
of  American  sedition,  having  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  delinquency, 
was  now  completely  at  their  mercy,  and  they  prepared  to  visit  it 
with  exemplary  punishment.  A  bill  for  shutting  up  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  another  for  annulling  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
were  passed  with  little  opposition ;  and  these  harsli  measures  were 
soon  followed  by  a  third,  of  a  still  more  dangerous  tendency;  it 
enacted,  th^  **  if  any  person  were  indicted  for  murder  or  any  capital 
offence,  committed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  aiding  the 
magistracy,  such  person  or  persons  miglit  be  sent  by  the  governor 
to  some  other  colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial."  It  was  in  vain 
that  colonel  Barre,  and  some  others,  showed  tliat  this  measure 
directly  tended  to  sanction  military  outrage  by  the  hope  of  impu- 
nity ;  it  passed  through  both  houses  with  overwhelming  majorities, 
and  immediately  received  the  royal  assent. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  burst  of  indignation  with  which  the 
tirst  intelligence  of  these  harsh  measures  was  received  in  the  New 
England  states.  They  sternly  refused  to  obey  laws  which  deprived 
them  of  their  natural  and  chartered  rights,  and  made  active  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  enforcement.  All  the  other  colonies,  except 
Georgia,  zealously  adopted  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  agreed  to  discontinue  their  4|rmmerce  with  Great  Britain  antil 
the  obnoxious  statutes  should  be  repealed.  To  give  greater  effect 
to  their  remonstrances,  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  different 
states  was  organized  by  Franklin  and  other  provincial  leaders, 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  congress,  met  in  Philadelphia.  The 
congress  promised  every  assistance  to  the  New  Englanders,  and 
prepared  a  spirited  petition  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty,  soliciting 
a  redress  of  grievances.  They  also  published  addresses  to  the  British 
people,  to  the  Canadians,  and  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  vindicating 
the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  declaring  their  fixed  resolution  not 
to  submit  to  oppression. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  Were  any  changes  made  in  the  ministry  ? 
a.  Did  any  remarlcable  events  occur  abroad  ? 


OIOEGB  UI. 
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3.  By  wbal  traio  of  evento  was  (he  right  of  printing  the  parliamentary  de- 

bates established? 

4.  What  remarkable  acts  of  parliament  were  passed? 

5.  Did  any  of  the  European  powers  combine  to  ruin  Poland  ? 

6.  Wbai  revolution  took  place  in  Sweden  ? 

7.  Did  any  thing  remarkable  occnr  in  Denmark? 

3.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Caribb  war  ? 

9'  On  what  account  did  emigration  to  America  increase  ? 
10.  Were  any  remarkable  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  ? 
It.  What  military  outrage  created  a  great  sensation  in  Boston  ? 

12.  How  was  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  placed  in  open  hostility  to  its 

goTemor  ? 

13.  How  was  the  Massaehusets  remonstrance  treated  by  the  privy  council? 

14.  How  did  the  Americans  treat  the  tea  exported  from  England? 

15.  'What  vindictive  measures  were  sanctioned  by  the  British  parliament? 

16.  How  did  ibe  Americans  act  in  consequence  ? 


SECTION  IV. 

**  When  rival  nations,  great  in  arms, 

Great  in  power,  in  glory  great, 
Fill  the  world  with  war's  alarms. 

And  breathe  a  temporary  bate. 
The  hostile  storms  but  rage  awhile, 

And  the  tired  contest  ends ; 
But  ah  !  how  hard  to  reconcile 

The  foes  who  once  were  friends." — Whitbhbad. 


Mm- 


S.  Con'cord,  *.  •  town  in  the  states  of 
sadnuMtta,  North  Aneriea. 

7.  Qa«'b««,  4.  tb«  capital  of  Lower  Caaad*. 

8.  Evae'iiated,  v.  abandoned. 


10.  Mer'cenaries,  s.  foreign  hired  troops. 

18.  Ra'Jah,  s.  a  native  prince  in  the  East  intfie*. 

15.  Tardiness,  s.  delay. 

16.  Plifl^syi  ti{(/.  weak,  nnenpported. 


1 .  (A.D.  1775.)  An  opportunity  of  retracing  their  steps  was  afforded 
to  the  British  ministers  by  the  presentation  of  the  petition  from  the 
congress  at  Philadelphia ;  especially  as  a  new  parliament  had  been 
summoned  in  the  room  of  that  which  had  sanctioned  the  late  severe 
measures  of  coercion.  It  was  reported  that  his  majesty  had  received 
the  petition  most  graciously,  and  the  public  consequently  indulged 
in  expectations  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.   These  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed; 
Uie  houses  of  parliament,  in  their  address  to  the  king  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  stated  that  ''a  rebellion  actually  existed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts,"  and  in  the  usual  style  offered  to  assist  in 
iU  suppression  with  their  lives  and  fortune.  A  few  members,  justly 
anxious  to  avert  the  hazards  of  war,  laboured  hard  to  change  the 
determinations  of  the  minister,  in  particular  Mr.  Burke  proposed  a 
plan  for  conciliating  America,  in  a  speech  of  unrivalled  eloquence; 
these  efforts  were  vain,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.  Franklin  also,  having  been  long  employed  in  a  kind 
of  treaty  with  the  ministers,  finding  them  determined  to  persevere 
in  their  idMne  resolutions^  broke  off  the  conference,  and  sailed  for 
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America,  resolved  to  share  the  fortunes  and  hazards  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

2.  The  New  England ers  were  determined  to  atlack  the  royal  forces 
as  soon  as  ever  they  should  march  out  of  Boston,  and  their  adhe- 
rence to  this  resolution  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  On  the  sight  of  the 
18ih  of  April,  a  detachment  was  sent  from  Boston  to  seize  some 
military  stores,  which  the  insurgents  had  collected  at  Concord.  In 
spite  of  every  precaution,  the  country  was  alarmed,  and  when  the 
advanced  guard  arrived  early  on  the  following  morning  at  Lexington, 
they  found  a  small  body  of  provincials  prepared  to  oppose  them. 
A  brief  skirmish  ensued  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated  with 
some  loss,  and  the  detachment  proceeding  to  Concord,  destroyed 
all  the  stores  that  they  found.  But  they  were  not  permitted  to 
return  unmolested ;  the  militia  assembling  in  force,  furiously  assailed 
their  flanks  and  rear;  a  constant  fire  of  rifles  was  maintained  from 
every  hedge  and  every  wall  which  skirted  the  road,  and  had  not  a 
regiment  under  the  command  of  lord  Percy  been  sent  from  Boston 
to  cover  their  retreat,  the  entire  detachment  would  have  been 
destroyed.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  British  forces  arrived 
at  last  within  the  lines  of  their  own  fortifications,  having  lost  65 
killed,  180  wounded,  and  38  prisoners. 

3.  Blood  having  been  thus  drawn,  the  whole  of  the  discontented 
colonies  boldly  prepared  to  maintain  the  inevitable  contest.  Vo- 
lunteers enrolled  themselves  in  every  province,  and  the  king*s  stores 
were  every  where  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  fortresses  of  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point  were 
surprised  by  a  body  of  militia,  and  the  Americans  thus  obtained 
possession  of  100  pieces  offlannon  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
ammunition.  The  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston  were  garrisoned,  and  that  city  was  thus  placed  under  a 
strict  blockade. 

4.  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  soon  received 
reinforcements  from  Great  Britain,  under  the  command  of  generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  commence 
active  operations  j  but  before  committing  himself  to  the  chances  of 
war,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  who  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  except  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams.  The 
Americans  treated  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  and  soon  after 
elected  Mr.  Hancock  president  o(  congress. 

5.  On  Charlestown-neck,  a  peninsula  to  tlie  north  of  Boston,  is  an 
eminence  called  BunkerVhill,  which  in  some  degree  commands  the 
harbour ;  this  post  the  Americans  resolved  to  occupy ;  and  a  party 
was  sent  over  from  Cambridge  to  entrench  themselves  on  the  height. 
This  they  effected  with  such  rapidity  and  silence  during  one  of  the 
short  nights  of  June,  that  the  appearance  of  their  works  at  day-break 
was  the  first  notice  of  their  presence.  The  importance  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  was  evident  to  the  British  generals,  and  a  detachment 
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uQder  Ihe  eonmund  of  Howe  was  seot  to  the  peninsula  In  boats.  A 
tremendous  cannonade  was  opened  on  the  Americans  from  Hie  ships 
aiod  floating  batleries  in  the  harbour,  and  from  Cop's-hill  in  Boston, 
but  the  Americans  maintained  their  post  with  undaunted  resolution. 
They  reserved  tlieir  fire  until  tlie  royal  forces  had  advanced  wilhin 
sixty  yards  of  their  line,  and  then  poured  in  so  close  and  murderous 
a  discliaT^e,  thai  Ihe  assailants  were  broken,  and  Ded  to  Ihe  water's- 
edge.  A  second  assault  was  again  defeated  by  the  welt-aimed  and 
stead;  Bre  of  the  provincials,  but  when  Howe  rallied  his  men  to  Ihe 
third  attempt,  (he  ammunition  or  the  Americans  began  to  fail,  and 
aRer  an  obstinate  resistance  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  this 
fierce  contest  the  provincials  lost  about  4.^0  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing;  but  the  victors  suffered  still  more  severely',  their  loss 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  killed  aod  wounded,  of  whom  T9 
were  ofScers.  The  unusual  number  of  officers  tliat  fell  is  attributed 
to  the  fatal  aim  which  the  provincials  toot  with  their  rifles,  and  to 
the  belief  generally  prevalent  in  America,  that  Ihe  war  was  odious 
to  the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  and  only  supported  by  Ihe 
nobility  and  gentry,  from  which  classes  the  Brilish  officers  are 
generally  selected. 

6.  Another  effort  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  was  made  by  the 
csngress,  aud  a  second  patheUc  petition  forwarded  to  liU  majesty. 
It  was  entrusted  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Penn,  a  descendant  of  the 
great  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  chief  proprietors  in 
that  province.  But  public  and  private  remonslrances  were  equally 
ineffectual;  Ihe  petition  was  not  even  honoured  with  an  answer. 
T.  The  Americans  were  far  from 
confining  their  exertions  to  the 
pacific  means   of   petition   and 
remonstrance )    with    a    happy 
unanimity  they  elected  George 
Washington  commander-in-chief 
of  all  their  forces;  and  sent  two 
bodies  of  militia  under  generals 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  to  drive 
the  English  from  Canada.  After  a 
brief  but  brilliant  career,  MonU 
gomery  was  killed  in  an  attempt  , 
to  storm  Qtiebec,  and  the  cruelties 
penietrated  by  the  infamous  Ar- 
nold so  alienated  the  Canadians,  WashiiiRion. 
that  no  hope  remained  of  its  uniling  with  the  revolted  provinces. 
B.  (A.D,  me.)  Boston  was  closely  blockaded  by  Washington,  and 
Uie  garrison  was  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  Howe,  who 
had  succeeded  Gage  in  the  command,  though  a  general  of  great 
ability,  found  himself  unequal  lo  the  difhcuUies  of  his  situation. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  well  as  Hie  garrison,  had  to  sustain 
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the  horrors  of  [amine  during  Ihc  wiolar;  uid  early  In  the  spring 
the  Americans  opened  ballerieE  on  Ihe  aeighbouriDg  hilti,  which 
swept  Uie  town  and  harbour.  Under  ihese  circumiUaces  the  town 
was  eoacuated  by  the  EnflUh,  and  WaEbiogton  entering  it,  was 
hailed  by  Uie  citizenB  at  their  deliverer,  g.  An  espeditioa  ua- 
derlaken  by  the  British  against  Cliarlettown,  in  South  Carolina, 
signally  failed.  Tlie  general  (Clinton]  was  unwllliDg  or  unable  lo 
second  the  naval  operations  directed  by  sir  Peter  Parker ;  and,  after 
a  useless  exhibition  of  bravery,  the  admiral  wai  forced  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  war,  which  he  burned,  to  prevent  its  (ailing 
into  the  hands  or  the  enemy. 

10.  The  Americans,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  laaders,  had  hi- 
therto enlerlained  hopes  of  peacefully  accommodating  their  disputes 
with  England;  but  the  intelligence  that  the  BriUsh  minister  had 
hired  a  body  of  German  mercewtriu  for  their  suhjugaUon  wrought 
so  powerfully  on  their  excited  feelings,  that  they  determined  to 
renounce  llieir  allegiance.  (July  *Ui,  me.)  On  the  motion  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  member  for  Virginia,  Ihe  congress  pabBshed 
their  decoration  of  independence,  and  erected  the  colonies  Into 
free  and  sovereign  stales.  At  the  very  time  that  this  resoluUon  was 
adopted,  a  British  fleet  was  hovering  round  their  coast,  a  Brillsh 
army  was  preparing  to  invade  their  territories,  and  symptoms  of 
discouragement  and  disaffection  were  perc^tible  in  their  ow« 
soldiery.  Still  the  congress  refused  lo  despair,  and  prepared  le  sup- 
port with  spirit  the  independence  which  Uiey  had  so  courageously 
asserted. 

11.  General  Howe  did  not  long  re- 
main idle  at  Halifax,  whither  he  had 
retired  after  the  eyacuaUon  of  Boston ; 
he  sailed  tor  New  York,  and  being  there 
joined  by  his  brother,  iorA  Howe,  with 
a  considerable  fleet,  he  made  himself 
masler  of  that  city  and  Long  Island. 
Following  up  his  triumphs,  he  expeHed 
the  provincial  army  from  the  Jerseys, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
beyond  the  Delaware.  This  rapid  soc- 
Mss  raised  the  liopes  of  ths  British  to 
Lord  Howe.  the  highest  pitch;  the  iromediale  con- 

quest of  America  was  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  and  lilUe 
seemed  wanting  to  complete  so  desirable  a  conaummatEon.  13.  Buf 
they  soon  found  that  Washington,  though  defeated,  was  not 
subdued,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  In  a  great  degree 
compensated  for  his  inferiority  of  numbers.  Crossing  the  Delaware 
in  the  middle  of  December,  he  attacked  a  body  of  Hessians  at 
TrentOH,  and  made  900  prisoners)  and  then,  while  lord  Comwallfs 
-as  ailvandng  lo  recover  Trenton,  Uie  indefatigable  Americans 
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suddenly  appeared  in  his  lordship's  rear,  and  destroyed  or  captured 
the  greater  part  of  a  detachment  under  colonel  Mawhood. 

13.  A  very  extraordinary  incident  took  place,  about  this  time,  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  council  of  Madras  had  plunged  the  Company 
into  an  unjustifiable  war  with  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  whom  they 
attacked  and  took  prisoner.  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor, 
with  positiye  orders  to  restore  the  Bajah;  but  he  had  scarcely 
effected  this  object,  when  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
certain  members  of  the  council,  this  indignity  worked  so  bitterly 
on  his  feelings,  that  he  sickened  and  died,  leaving  behind  him  a 
higher  character  for  honour  and  integrity,  than  most  of  those  who 
have  made  fortunes  in  the  East.  His  persecutors  were  subsequently 
brought  to  trial  and  punished,  but  not  with  severity  proportioned 
to  their  delinquency.  ^ 

14.  (A.D.  1777.)  The  caution  of  Washington  prevented  any  deci- 
sive engagement  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  campaign ;  but  the 
march  of  Howe  towards  Philadelphia,  induced  the  American  general 
to  depart  from  his  usual  maxims,  and  hazard  a  battle.  The  armies 
met  near  the  Brandywine  river,  and  after  a  long  and  fierce  battle,  * 
the  English  obtained  a  decisive  victory.   Philadelphia  was  im- 
mediately surrendered,  and  occupied  by  the  English  forces  :  a 
second  attempt  made  by  Washington  to  retrieve  his  losses  was 
defeated ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  Howe  reduced  the  fortiflca^ 
tions  which  the  Americans  had  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,   and  opened   free  communication  with  his  supplies. 
15.  But  the  successes  of  the  English  in  the  southern  states  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disaster  they  experienced  in  the 
northern.    Early  in  the  year,  general  Burgoyne,  with  an  army 
of  7000  men,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  received  orders  to  ad- 
vance from  Canada  into  the  state  of  New  York,  and  co-operate 
with  a  body  of  troops  which  Howe  was  to  send  to  his  assistance. 
This  plan,  if  successful,  would  cut  off  the  New  England  states  from 
the  rost  of  the  union,  and  expose  them  to  be  overrun  and  conquered 
in  detail.    Burgoyne's  part  in  this  expedition  was  executed  with 
equal  skill  and  intrepidity;  he  marched  boldly  through  the  coun- 
try, bearing  down  all  opposition.  But  the  Americans  soon  assembled 
a  superior  army  in  his  front,  and  as  he  had  advanced  to  a  perilous 
distance  from  his  supplies,  his  situation  soon  became  very  hazardous. 
The  operations  of  the  army,  whose  assistance  he  expected,  were 
miserably  conducted ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  leave  New  York 
tiU  October,  and  even  then,  instead  of  hastening  forward  to  his 
destination,  he  employed  his  troops  in  burning  the  unresisting  towns 
and  villages,  and  devastating  the  country.  Whether  this  tardiness 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  the  general,  or  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  orders  sent  out  by  the  ministry,  is  not  easily  as- 
certained, but  from  whatever  oause>  it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  entire 
expedition.  On  the  15th  of  October,  general  Vaughan,  with  the  van 
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of  Clinton's  army,  could  have  rescued  Burgoyne  from  all  his  diffi- 
culties, but  Vaughan  stopped  to  plunder  and  burn  the  little  town  of 
iEsopus,  and  before  he  was  again  prepared  to  advance,  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war. 

16.  Burgoyne,  depending  on  the  advance  of  the  army  from  New 
York,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cooped  up  in  Saratoga;  his  provi*- 
sions  were  exliausted,  his  ammunition  beginning  to  fail,  his  troops 
dispirited,  and  his  lines  incapable  of  long  defence.  He  therefore 
surrendered  on  the  condition  that  his  troops,  after  having  laid  down 
their  arms,  should  be  sent  home,  provided  that  they  should  not 
serve  again  in  America  during  the  present  contest.  The  terms  of  this 
convention  were  not  observed ;  the  congress,  on  the  most  flimsy 
pretexts,  detained  the  soldiers  as  prisoners.  Burgoyne  returned  to 
England  on  his  parole  only  to  experience  greater  mortifications; 
the  traders  of  administration  threw  all  the  blame  of  a  failure,  at- 
tributable solely  to  themselves,  on  the  unfortunate  general ;  he  was 
refused  admittance  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  denied  the 
the  justice  of  a  court  martial,  and  subjected  to  a  series  of  petty 
persecutions,  infinitely  more  disgraceful  to  the  ministry,  than  to 
their  victim.   17.  Gates,  after  his  victory,  advanced  to  check  the 
outrages  committed  by  Clinton's  soldiers;  sir  Henry  retreated  to 
New  York  before  the  victorious  army,  and  the  American  general 
was  consequently  enabled  to  send  such  a  reinforcement  to  Wash- 
ington's army,  as  made  it  once  more  a  match  for  that  of  Howe, 
and  sufficient  to  protect  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  enemy  < . 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  How  were  tlie  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  disappololed  ? 

2.  Whai  were  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  ? 

3.  Did  the  Americans  begin  the  war  vigorously  7 

4.  How  was  the  proclamation  of  general  Gage  treated? 

5.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Bnnker's-hiU? 

6.  Were  any  efforts  made  to  restore  peace? 

7.  How  did  the  invasion  of  Canada  terminate? 

8.  Wliy  was  Boston  evacuated  by  the  British? 

9.  Did  the  expedition  against  Gharlestown  succeed  ? 

10.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Americans  publish  the  declaration  or 

independence? 

11.  What  success  did  general  Howe  obtain  ? 

12.  Was  Washington  dispirited  by  bis  losses? 

IS.  Did  any  remarkable  circumstances  occur  in  tlic  East  Indies? 
14.  Where  was  Washmgion  defeated  ? 


»  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  fanatic,  called  John  the  Painter,  was 
detected  in  an  attempt  to  bum  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  con- 
•*cied,  and  hung  in  chains. 
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15.  VSThat  led  to  the  surrender  of  Bargoynie's  army  ? 

16.  How  was  Borgoyne  treated  ? 

17.  How  did  Gates  use  bis  victory? 
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SECTION  V. 

'*  Shall  Chatham  die,  and  be  forgot  7  Ob  not 
Warm  from  its  source  let  grateful  sorrow  flow; 
His  matchless  ardour  fired  each  fear-struck  mind, 
His  genius  soar'd  when  Brilons  droop'dand  pined."— Garrick. 


1.  Preeipltated,  v.  harried. 

S.  CoUi'sion.  s.  meeting  in  enmitj. 

Ignomin'ioQs,  mtj.  diigraeeftal. 
S.  Organlsa'tion,  s.    order,  regular  arrasge- 
ment  and  ^■cipline. 


9.  Bellige'rent,  a4f.  engaged  in  war. 
15.  Dogger  Bank,  j.  a  'bank  or  ihallow  part 
of  the  tea  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 


1.  (A.D.  1778.)  The  event  of  which  ministers  had  been  vainly 
warned  from  the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate  contest  into 
which  they  had  rashly  precipitated  the  country,  at  length  toQk 
place.  France  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  entered  into  a  close%lIiance  with  the  revolted  colonies.  Before 
the  news  of  this  treaty  could  reach  America,  lord  North  introduced 
two  conciliatory  bills  into  the  British  parliamenl,  granting  the  pro- 
vincials every  thing  that  they  had  demanded  before  their  declara- 
tion of  hidependence.  In  the  debates  that  ensued,  the  minister  found 
some  of  his  former  supporters  more  virulent  antagonists  than  the 
opposition^they  taunted  him  for  deserting  the  high  principles  of 
prerogative  and  British  supremacy  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  deception  by  which  he  had  gained 
their  support.  The  bills,  however,  passed  the  lower  house,  but  their 
progress  through  the  upper  was  marked  by  an  incident  that  must 
not  be  carelessly  passed  over.   It  was  known  that  the  duke  of 
Richmond  was  of  opinion,  that  peace  should  be  purchased  even  by 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  America,  and  that  he  intended 
to  propound  thes^  sentiments  during  the  discussion.  2.  The  ve- 
nerable earl  of  Chatham,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
bodily  infirmities,  attended  in  his  place  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  the  dismemberment  of  an  empire,  to  whose  greatness 
he  had  so  largely  contributed,  and  deprecated  such  a  proceeding 
with  greatjWarmlh  and  eloquence.  The  duke  of  Richmond  having 
answered  this  speech,  the  earl  rose  to  reply,  but  the  powers  of 
nature  were  exhausted,  he  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  house  in  the  at- 
tempt to  utter  his  sentiments,  and  being  removed  to  his  favourite 
country-seal,  expired  in  a  short  time  after.  3.  The  parliament  paid 
merited  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  most  successful  and  able  minis- 
ter that  England  had  hitherto  produced ;  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  pounds  settled  on  bis  heirs;  his  remains  were  interred 
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with  great  pomp  in  Weetminster  Abbey,  and  s  monument  erected 

lo  his  memory  at  the  public  expense. 

4.  Commissioners  had  been  sent  out  to  propose  measures  of  re- 
conciliation to  the  Americans  when  it  was  too  late;  of  course,  their 
mission  signally  failed;  the  congress  would  not  even  listen  to  terms 
unless  the  recognition  of  their  Independence  formed  a  preliminary 
article,  and  Ihe  commissioners  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  bribe  some  of  the  American  deputies,  were  dismissed  with 
mingled  contempt  and  Indignation. 

5.  Tlie  first  hostile  collision  between  France  and  England  took 
place  at  sea ;  admiral  Keppel  attacked  a  French  squadron  under  the 
command  of  D'Orvilliers,  but,  being  badly  supported  by  sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  tlie  second  in  command,  obtained  no  decisive  suceess. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  by  the  ministry  to  crush 
Keppel,  who  had  been  long  their  poUtical  opponent,  and  at  their 
instigation  Palliser  preferred  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  his 
commander.  But  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  disappointed  their 
expectations :  Keppel  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  Palliser  being 
sObsequently  brought  to  trial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  was 
partially  condemned,  and  but  for  the  inftrposition  of  the  entire 
power  of  the  ministry,  would  have  been  subjected  to  a  more 
ignominious  verdict  \ 

6.  (A.D.  1779.)  The  Americans  having  now  obtained  so  powerful 
an  ally  as  France,  fondly  hoped  that  the  war  would  be  terminated 
in  a  single  campaign.  Great,  therefore,  was  their  mortification  to 
find  the  English  superior  during  the  entire  year.  Clinton  maintained 
his  defensive  position  in  New  York,  and  baffled  aU'the  attempts  of 
Washington  to  force  an  engagement;  while  in  thO'Southem  states, 

Hjeorgia  was  subdued  by  colonel  Campbell,  aided  by  admiral  Par- 
ker, and  the  attempts  made  to  recover  it  by  the  American  general, 
Lincoln,  and  the  French  admiral,  D'Gstaing,  were  signally  defeated. 
7.  But  the  honour  of  England  was  not  similarly  maintained  in  other 
quarters;  several  islands  of  the  West  Indies  were  captured  by  the 
French;  and  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Sfiahi,  for  the  latter 
country  was  now  united  to  the  enemies  of  Britain,  swept  the 
Channel,  and  insulted  the  coasts  with  impunity.  Lord  Sandwich, 

*  This  year  a  bold  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Paal  Jones,  kept  all  the 
wetterii  coast  of  the  island  in  alarm.  He  landed  at  Whitehaven,  where  he 
burned  a  ahip  in  the  harbour,  and  even  attempted  lo  burn  the  (own.  He 
afterwards  landed  in  Scotland,  and  plundered  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selklrlr. 
He  soma  time  after  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  captain  Pearson,  of  the 
Serapis.  whom  he  compelled  lo  submit ;  *  and  so  shattered  was  his  own  ship 
in  the  ensageraent,  that  he  had  no  sooner  quitted  her,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  bis  prize,  than  she  went  to  the  bottom.  Captain  Farmer,  too,  of 
the  Quebec,  fought  a  no  less  desperatebattle  with  a  French  ship  of  greatly 
superior  force.  He  continued  the  engagement,  with  unremitted  fury,  till  his 
own  ship  acoldanially  look  flr«,  and  was  blown  into  the  air,  together  with 
himaelf  and  most  cf  (he  crew. 
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the  lint  lard  of  the  admiralty,  was  a  man  notoriously  unfit  for  his 
situation;  but  bis  colleagues,  with  the  blind  obstinacy  which 
characteraed  all  their  measures,  determined  to  retain  him  in  of- 
6cc;  even  though  they  were  aware^  that  by  his  neglect,  Plymouth 
was  left  in  such  a  defenceless  state,  that  its  dock-yards  and  arsenal 
were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  ignorance  of  the  admirals 
of  the  combined  fleet. 

8.  In  Ireland  an  important  revolution  commenced,  which  though 
it  terminated  bloodlessly,  threatened  at  one  period  to  have  caused 
a  separation  between  the  two  countries.  Ttie  greater  part  of  the 
army  necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  country  had  been  withdrawn 
to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of  America;  and  when  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  menaced  the  island  with  invasion,  there  were  no 
preparations  made  for  its  defence.  The  people  left  to  themselves, 
showed  a  sphpit  worthy  of  the  crisis;  companies  of  volunteers  were 
embodied  in  every  town  and  district;  arms  were  at  first  cheerfully 
supplied  by  the  government;  officers  were  chosen  by  election;  and 
the  patriotic  earl  of  Gharlemont  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  independent  companies.  When  England  recovered  her  wonted 
superiority  by  sea,  the  fear  of  invasion  was  removed,  but  tlie  vo- 
lunteers retained  their  arms  and  preserved  their  or^am'jsar ton.  They 
had  learned  the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  were  determined  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  their  country,  by  establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  her  parliament  and  freedom  of  her  commerce.  This 
was  a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  to  the  ministry ;  but,  pursuing 
consistently  their  steady  course  of  narrow  and  illiberal  policy,  they 
refused  to  make  any  concession,  and  thus  brought  Ireland  to  the 
very  brink  of  a  revolution. 

9.  (1780.)  Holland  was  soon  added  to  the  enemies  of  England; 
Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  been  president  of  congress,  was  taken  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  tlie  papers  found  in  his  possession  fully  proved 
the  existence  of  a  treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Americans. 
War  was  therefore  declared,  and  thus  was  England  engaged  with  a 
fourth  enemy  without  a  single  ally.  About  the  same  time  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe  joined  in  a  confederation,  called,  the 
armed  neutrality,  which  was  aimed  against  the  maritime  claims  of 
England.  Its  avowed  design  was  to  protect  the  trade  of  neutral 
vessels  with  the  several  helligerent  powers.  10.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
English  nation  sunk  not  in  this  apparently  unequal  contest.  Admiral 
Rodney  captured  -a  Spanish  convoy,  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet, 
though  forced  to  engage  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
and  relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  Spaniards  had  begun  to  besiege; 
sailing  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  he  dispersed  a  French  fleet  far 
superior  to  his  own.  In  America,  South  Carolina  was  subdued  by 
sir  Henry  Clinton;  the  army  of  general  Gates  defeated  by  lord  Gorn- 
wallis;  and  the  American  general  Arnold,  believing  the  independent 
cause  almost  hopeless,  abandoned  his  country's  cause,  and  entered 
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into  the  royal  service.  The  acquisition  of  this  worthless  deserter 
cost  the  life  of  one  of  Britain's  best  and  bravest  officers.  Major 
Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  royal  army,  having  been  sent  to 
conduct  the  negociation  with  Arnold,  was  unfortunately  seized 
within  the  American  lines  and  hanged  as  a  spy,  by  too  rigid  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  of  war. 

1 1 .  The  ministry  had  hitherto  found  the  parliament  well  disposed 
to  support  their  measures ;  but  the  number  of  petitions  presented 
from  the  counties  and  leading  towns  against  the  administration, 
soon  raised  up  a  formidable  opposition.  (April  16th.)  At  length 
Mr.  Dunning  moved  his  celebrated  resolution,  "  that  the  influence 
of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished," which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes; 
but  a  second  resolution,  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  former,  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one,  and  the  ministry  soon  after  re- 
covered their  wonted  superiority.  12.  Some  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  were  wisely  repealed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, but  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  some  misguided 
bigots,  these  measures  were  followed  by  the  most  formidable  riots 
that  ever  disgraced  the  metropolis.  (June  2.)  An  immense  multi- 
tude assembled  in  St.  George*s-fields»Jto  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the 
laws  that  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
after  adopting  several  resolutions,  proceeded  in  large  parties  to  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  they  insulted 
several  of  the  members.  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  visionary  en- 
thusiast, came  out  and  made  a  violent  harangue  to  the  multitude, 
informing  them  that  their  petition  had  been  rejected.  The  irritated 
mob  at  once  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ;  they  destroyed  all  the 
Romisli  chapels  in  and  about  town ;  they  burned  the  prisons  of 
Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Fleet,  together  with  several 
private  houses;  tliey  even  threatened  the  Bank,  which  was  pre- 
served with  difficulty.  At  length  the  military  were  called  out,  and 
the  rioters  dispersed,  though  not  until  two  hundred  and  twenty  of 
their  number  had  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded  ^ 

'  Tliese  alarming  riols,  so  truly  disgraceful  lo  a  civilized  nation,  lasled 
from  the  30th  of  May  till  the  8th  of  June,  during  which  time  the  rioters  were 
absolute  masters  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs;  many  chapels  and 
houses  were  demolished,  and  their  contents  committed  to  the  flames ;  and 
thirty'Six  fires  were  visible  at  one  time  from  an  eminence  near  Hamp- 
stead.  The  numbers  killed  and  wounded  in  the  streets,  and  on  filackfriars 
Bridge,  amounted  to  six  hundred,  independent  of  many  whose  wounds  were 
privately  attended,  from  their  not  wishing  lo  have  it  known  they  bad  been 
concerned  in  the  tumult.  Several  of  the  principal  rioters  were  hanged  at,  or 
near,  the  places  where  tbe  outrages  were  committed.  Lord  George  Gordon 
was  afterwards  tried  for  having  collected  this  assembly  ;  bat  as  it  appeared 
that  he  was  actuated  merely  by  religious  prejudices,  and  had  never  encou- 
raged th&mob  to  commit,  nor  even  expected  they  would  commit  any  outrage, 
He  was  acquitted. 
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tS.  (1781.)  The  campaign  which  decided  the  quesllon  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  seemed  at  tls  commencemenl  to  promise  a  tar 
difTerent  lermination ;  Washington's  army  was  so  distressed  tiial 
1500  troops  deserted  his  lines ;  but  tliough  they  had  thus  shown 
their  resentment,  they  refused  to  listen  lo  any  offers  from  the  Bri- 
tish generals,  and  the  emissaries  sent  lo  seduce  them  were  given 
up  and  hanged.   Congress,  however,  exerted  llseir  so  successriilly, 
that  the  distresses  of  the  army  were  finally  relieved,  and  Wash- 
ington enabled  to  commence  decisive  operations.  He  at  first  de- 
signed to  besiege  New  \  orlt,  but  being  hafOed  by  Ihe  superior  forces 
of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  suddenly  resolved  lo  march  into  the  southern 
slates,  and  overpower  lord  Comwaliis  be- 
fore Clinton's,  army  could  move  to  his  a 
sistance.    14.  This  decisive  operation  w 
crowned  with  complete  success ;  lord  Cor 
wallis   was  attacked  in  Yorklown,  by  tl 
combined  armies  of  France  and  Americ; 
his  lordstiip  made  a  gallant  defence,  b 
two  redoubts  in  his  front  were  carried  I 
storm — his  works  ruined — his  lines  swe 
by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  ai 
the  elective  strength  of  his  garrison  dim 
nished  by  sickness.    Under  these  circun,- 
slances,   nothing  remained  but  to  propose  Lord  Corn  wall  is. 

terms  of  capitulation.  He  accordingly  surrendered  to  general  Lin- 
coln wilh  the  same  formalilies  that  he  had  prescribed  to  that  officer 
eighteen  months  before  at  Charleston ;  and  it  Is  remarkable,  as  a 
second  coincidence,  that  the  articles  were  drawn  up  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Laurens,  whose  father  was  still  detained  as  a  close  prisoner 
In  the  tower  of  London. 

15.  These  losses  were  In  some  degree  compensated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  in  the  East  Indies,  where  sir  Eyre  Coole  defeated 
Hyder  Ally,  and  restored  the  Company's  ascendancy.  In  Ihe  West 
Indies,  llie  island  of  Saint  Eustatlus  was  taken  from  the  Dutch,  but 
iubsequeully  recaptured  by  the  French.  A  desperate  engagement 
also  toot  place  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  between  an  English  squadron 
commanded  by  admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron  under  admi- 
ral Zoutman ;  after  a  fierce  battle  which  lasted  three  hours,  the 
victory  remained  undecided,  and  both  relumed  to  their  respective 
harbours. 


Queitioru  for  Ewamination. 

I.  What  mcai 

I.  WlMibonoDn»tr«i»MMhiiinenion' 
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4.  How  were  lord  North's  commissioners  treated  by  the  AmericsDS  ? 

5.  In  what  disgraceful  manner  was  admiral  Keppel  treated  ? 

6.  Did  tlie  resalts  of  the  campaign  answer  the  expectations  of  the  Americaosi 

7.  How  WM  the  English  navy  neglected?  1 

8.  What  important  eyents  took  place  in  Ireland  ? 

9.  By  what  new  enemies  was  England  assailed? 

10.  Did  the  British  obtain  any  triamphs  ? 

11.  What  remarkable  resolution  was  carried  in  parliament? 

12.  Did  any  formidable  riots  occur  in  London  ? 

13.  How  was  Washington  baffled  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  campaign? 

14.  What  great  triumph  did  the  Americans  obtain  ? 

15.  Did  the  English  obtain  any  successes? 


SECTION  VI. 

'*  For  thee,  sweet  peace,  abundance  leads  along 
Her  joyous  train,  and  bards  awake  to  song; 
Dark  spiders  weave  their  webs  within  the  shield ; 
Rust  eats  the  spear,  the  terror  of  the  field. 
And  brazen  trumpets  now  no  more  affright 
The  silent  slumber  and  repose  of  night." 

BlaKD'S  AHTHOLOCr. 


S.  Dem'afogne,  t.  a  poptdar  leader,  one  who 

gnidet  the  popnlaee. 
4.  Coali'tioa,  ».  union  of  parties. 


10.  Sta'dtholder,  *.  the  titie  of  the  ehief  man 
i^istrate  of  HoUand  before  the  French 
revolution. 


1.  (A.D.  1782.)  The  American  war  was  now  virlually  at  an  end; 
all  rational  hopes  of  reducing  the  country  again  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  Great  Britain  were  abandoned  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation ;  but  the  ministry  at  least  manifested  the  virtue  of  perse- 
verance, and  declared  their  resolution   to  carry  on  **  a  war  of 
posts."   The  nation  at  large  was  opposed  to  this  insane  project  ; 
and  parliament  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  gradually  with- 
drew its  support  from  the  administration.  At  length,  on  the  motion 
of  general  Conway,  the  house  of  commons  voted,  "  that  whoever 
advised  his  majesty  to  the  continuation  of  the  American  war,  should 
be  considered  as  a  public  enemy."   This,  of  course,  led  to  the  re- 
signation of  lord  North,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  3.  Negocia- 
tions  for  peace  wer&  immediately  commenced,  nor  were  any  of 
the   belligerent  powers  disinclined  to  an  accommodation.    The 
United  States  having  secured  their  independence,  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  a  continuance  of  the  war ;  the  navy  of  France,  after  being 
severely  crippled  during  the  contest,  was  at  its  close  ahnost  anni- 
hilated by  a  victory  which  admiral  Rodney  gained  over  Count  de 
Grasse,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  12th  of  April;  and  the  Spaniards, 
aaer  having  besieged  Gibraltar,  and  wasted  before  iU  walls  aa  lucre- 


ill,  their  grand  attack  signally  | defeated, 
ad  the  lloating  batteries  whiirli  they  had 
eemed  irresistible,  burned  lo  the  water's 
dge,  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  hot  balls 
nd  ghelts  poured  on  them  by  the  galJant 
^arriBOn.  3.  Wilkes  took  advantage  or 
he  altered  spirit  of  tlie  times,  and  pro- 
»red  the  remorat  of  all  the  resolutions 
conceming  the  Middlesex  eleclian  n-om 
Ibe  journals  of  the  house  of  comnions; 
ifler  which  this  demagogae  sunk  Into  ^"'^  Rodnej. 

complete  InsigniHcance.  In  Ireland,  the  parliament,  roused  by 
Uie  ferrld  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan,  obtained  from  the  new  mi- 
nistry the  concession  of  their  legislative  Independence.  Imme- 
diately after  which,  the  Irish  house  of  commons  voted  a  sum  of 
S0,OOOI.  lo  purchase  an  estate  for  Hr.  Gratlan,  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  his  country.  4.  But  while  the  new 
administration  was  exerting  itself  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  at 
borne  and  the  establishment  of  peace  abroad,  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  BockiOBbam.  The  earl  of 
Sfaelburne  was  appointed  premier,  which  so  displeased  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  frimds,  Ibal  they  immediately  resigned.  The  noble  lord 
did  not  long  retaio  his  place ;  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  the  entire  nation,  entered  into  a  coalition  with  lord  North,  whom 
he  had  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposet^  Tbelr  united  parliamentary 
inOuence  was  irresistible  :  and  they  forced  themselves  into  the 
royal  councils.  In  spite  of  the  secret  dislike  of  the  king  and  the  open 
dis^t  of  the  naUon. 

5.  (A.D.  1783.)  The  success  of  the  coalition  was  of  short  dura- 
lion ;  immediately  after  concluding  the  peace  with  France  and 
America,  Hr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill  for  regulating  the  government 
of  India,  which  his  influence  carried  through  the  house  of  com- 
nions, notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Company 
and  lis  servants.  But  in  the  lords  the  opposition  was  more  elTec- 
lual,  the  king  himself  avowed  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and  it 
was  flnally  rejected  by  a  consideraWe  majority.  The  ministry  ap- 
pearing unwilling  to  resign,  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  a  new 
administration  formed,  of  which  Hr.  William  Pitt,  the  second  son 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  most  conspicuous  member. 

6.  (A.D.  1784.)  Parliament  at  its  meeting  exhibited  the  unusual 
spectacle  at  ministers  in  a  complele  minority;  to  carry  on  the 
public  business  under  such  circumstances  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible, and  no  sooner  were  the  supplies  voted  than  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  The  coalition  had  given  sudi  general  ofTence  to 
th«  natioB,  that  the  new  ministry  obtahied  a  decisive  majority  In 
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the  new  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  which  was  less 
violent,  but  also  less  effective  tlian  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  passed 
triumphantly ;  and  an  act  for  restoring  the  Scotch  estates  forfeited 
in  1745,  went  through  both  houses  without  opposition,  and  received 
the  royal  assent. 

7.  ( A.D.  1785.)  Mr.  Pitt,  pursuant  to  the  promises  he  had  so  often 
made,  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  reform  in  parliament;  his 
plans  were  very  judicious  and  well  arranged,  but  they  were  re- 
jected by  a  considerable  msgority,  not,  as  was  generally  suspected, 
without  his  tacit  consent.  8.  (1786.)  The  south-western  coast  of 
New  Holland  affording  several  favourable  spots  for  colonization, 
it  was  resolved  to  transport  convicts  thither,  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  retrieving  their  characters  and  reforming  their  man- 
ners in  another  hemisphere.  About  the  same  time  a  maniac, 
named  Margaret  Nicholson,  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
king,  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage ;  she  was  immediately 
seized,  and  her  insanity  being  fully  proved,  she  was  sent  to  Beth- 
lehem hospital,  where  she  remained  safely  guarded,  but  unmolested. 

9.  (1787.)  Mr.  Sheridan,  aided  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  several 
others,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  late  governor-general  of  India,  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours in  the  execution  of  his  office,  which  passed  with  but 
little  opposition.  The  consequent  trial  before  the  house  of  lords 
lingered  out  during  the  seven  succeeding  years,  and  ended  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  accused.  10.  A  strong  party  in  Holland,  secretly 
supported  by  the  French  court,  violently  opposed  their  StacUholder, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  'disregarded  the  remonstrances  made  by 
England  in  his  favour.  This  4fcpute  would  probably  have  rekindled 
a  general  war,  had  not  the  king  of  Prussia,  enraged  at  an  insult 
offered  to  his  sister,  sent  a  large  army  into  Holland,  which  soon  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  crushed  the  power  of 
his  opponents. 

11.  (1788.)  While  the  nation  was  enjoying  profound  repose,  and 
silently  repairing  the  losses  incurred  in  the  American  war,  the 
country  was  suddenly  astounded  by  the  news  that  his  majesty  had 
been  attacked  by,  a  severe  illness,  whieh  incapacitated  him  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  government.  Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  the  regency 
of  right  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  Mr.  Pitt  as  vehemently 
asserted,  that  parliament  alone  could  provide  for  such  an  emergency. 
(1789.)  After  some  very  warm  debates,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  should  be  declared  regent,  subject  however  to 
certain  restrictions,  and  that  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  queen,  assisted  by  a  council.  The  parliament 
of  Ireland  came  to  a  very  different .  decision ;  they  decreed  the 
regency  of  their  country  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  without  any  res- 
trictions whatever.  This  difference  between  the  two  parliaments 
would  probably  have  led  to  fatal  consequences  but  for  the  unex- 


pected  recovery  or  tbe  king.  His  majesty's  restoratioD  to  health 
diffused  universal  joy  throjgh  the  kiiigdoni,  and  was  celebrated  hy 
the  most  spleodid  illuuiuations  ever  known. 

12.  (1790.)  A  dispute  took  place  belweei)  England  and  Spain  ahuut 
1  he  possession  orNootka  Sound,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
where  the  English  had  planted  a  small  colony,  which  the  Spaniards 
bad  seized,  and  made  the  settlers  prisoners.  An  armament  was  pre- 
pared with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  at  the  expense  of  tliQee  millions 
sterling  i  Spain  however  was  unprepared  for  war,  and  all  disputes 
were  finally  adjusted  by  an  equitable  convention. 

13.  While  the  country  was  thus  respected  abroad,  and  enjoying 
profound  peace  at  home,  events  were  occurring  in  a  h^>gh^uring 
nation  which  soon  involved  England  in  a  long,  expensive,  hut  not 
inglorious  war^  and  produced  a  decisive  cliaiige  in  the  aspect  of 
Europe,  all  whose  etTecls  are  probably  not  even  yet  developed. 


Qwitiont  for  Examtnalton, 
Haw  WIS  Ihe  American  wor  Qnslly  lerminaled  ? 
V/by  were  all  parlies  inclincil  lo  peaisu? 
Wb>l  eitcuniitanceB  iboned  Ibe  altered  splriloC  ibe  tlnte*' 
How  was  Ihr  mlnislrj  brokea  up  ? 
Dkl  Ibe  coolldon  minisU')  long  coDtinue  l 
How  was  Mr.  Pius  power  slrenglbened ! 
What  imporlinl  moliou  made  by  Mr.  PiU  was  deftalfd  7 
Was  Boy  nufnipl  madi.'  on  Ihe  king's  life? 
I9  there  any  iliing  remarkable  in  ihe  trial  of  Warren  Hustings? 
Wbaldislurboncrs  look  place  in  lloll.-ind? 
To  what  dlFpuleB  diil  his  rnajesly's  illne 


DrtBie*  of  th*  Dril  Ihirly  jeen  of  Uic  reiga  of  George  HI. 
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SECTION  VI!. 

**  Rcli-(;ion— rreedom«*veogeance~>irhat  you  will, 
A  wonJ'ft  enough  lo  ralte  mankind  (o  kill ; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  onughl  an<l  spread, 
1  hat  Guill  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  ft*<l." — I  iiici&. 


1.  Amu'ii^rutijn,    «.    aft    alteration    for    tho 

botter. 
3.  Prccip'.UifOtl,  V.  harr'ed. 

Ver'iittn>««,  .<.  R  rovftl  r««kloii«e  nesr  P^m. 
9.  Coii'siou,  *.  yielding  up. 
Jl,  Toa'Jun,   f.   a    sea-port  oq   tho  Medlter- 
Evaeon,  In  (ho  sootb-oiMt  of  Prmoe. 


IS.  Port  L'Orfcnt,  .'.  a  sea-port  of  Kronee.  oa 

tbo  bay  of  ^t.  Louis. 
ZO.'t^npo  St.  Vinceut, .'.  the   soaih-ve»t  point 

•f  Portugal. 
21."Cam'po  Foi'otio,  /.  a  villag*  ia  the  Veii»- 

tiau  territories. 


1.  No  cveul  of  equal  hnporlancc  wilh  tlie  Frencli  revolution  \s 
recorded  ui  lilstory,  and  there  is  no  subject  which  lias  given  rise 
lo  such  diversity  of  opinion.  Its  causes,  its  consequences,  oveo  the 
simple  facts  that  occurred  in  its  progress,  are  to  this  hour  matters 
of  keen  and  violent  debate,  nor  can  an  impartial  narralive  be 
expected  while  many  of  the  actors  are  6llU  ahve,  and  while  the 
impulse  then  given  continues  to  he  felt  in  every  part  of  Euro^.  It 
is  undeniable  thai  the  form  of  government  established  in  France 
SDiily  required  amaHwation;  the  privileges  of  Uie  nobles  ^ere 
tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  they  were  exercised  with  stricl  se- 
verity; the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  far  from  being  in  accordaace 
wilh  the  principles  of  that  holy  religion  which  fhey  professed ;  the 
prodigality  of  the  court  was  extreme;  the  criminal  laws  unjustly 
conslilulcd,  and  worse  administered;  the  government  placed  in  the 
hands  of  nobles  equally  ignorant  and  indolent;  nor  was  Ibere  a 
single  oQice,  civil  or  military,  open  lo  the  mosl  superior  merits, 
unless  aided  by  the  possession  of  high  birth  and  tilled  name.  These 
were  evils  poorly  compensated  by  the  private  virtues  of  the  hapless 
sovereign,  who  came  lo  the  throne  of  France  al  the  moment  when 
the  accumulaled  evils  of  centuries  had  nearly  reached  their  con- 
summation. 2.  While  the  higher  classes  were  sunk  in  luxury  and 
slolh,  the  lower  ranks,  in  a  slate  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  and 
goaded  on  by  misery,  were  ready  lo  second  every  movement,  and 
to  join  in  every  excess.  In  the  middle  classes,  the  elements  of 
strife  were  even  more  thickly  sown;  they  were  irritated  al  the 
oontempl  shown  Ihem  by  Uieir  haughty  superiors,  they  were 
indignant  at  seeing  the  doors  of  preferment  closed  against  the 
exertions  of  honourable  ambition,  and  their  minds  were  debauched 
by  the  perusal  of  the  si>eculatlve  treatises  on  "the  rights  of  man," 
which,  despite  of  every  restriction,  daily  Issued  from  the  press,  and 
which,  wilh  very  few  excepUons,  advocated  principles  subversive 
of  all  religion,  and  consequently  of  all  good  government 

3.  The  American  war  precipitated  a  revolution,  which  probably 
could  not  have  been  much  longer  delayed.  The  French  soldiers, 
while  lighting  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  naturally  imbibed 
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the  principles  of  their  allies,  and  difhised  (hem  over  the  country 
on  Iheir  return  home :  the  royal  exchequer,  which  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  hy  the  profligate  extravagance  of  the  former  reign,  was 
totally  mined  by  an  expensive  war,  and  Uic  country  was  on  the 
very  eve  of  d  nalional  banltruplcy.  When  a  variety  of  expedients, 
most  of  which  made  matters  worse,  had  been  tried  in  vain,  the  king 
determined  to  convoke  the  States-General,  which  had  not  been 
a$semt>1ed  since  IGU,  and  they  accordingly  met  at  Versaiiles  on  the 
5tliof  May,  1780. 

4.  After  some  angry  debates,  It  was  determined  that  the  three 
orders  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons,  should  meet  in 
one  litHly,  an  arrangement  which  threw  alt  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  popular  patty,  they  assumed  Ihe  name  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  immediately  commenced  a  total  change  in  the  con- 
slilution  of  their  country.  Feudal  privileges  and  titles  were  abo- 
lished; looal  divisions  set  aside ;  and  the  country  distributed  into 
departments  instead  of  provinces,  for  the  [turpose  of  adopting  a 
uniform  system  of  taxation ;  monastic  institutions  were  suppressed; 
and  the  English  system  of  trial  by  jury  sulisliluled  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  by  the  old  provincial  parliaments. 

6.  Sucli  an  extensive  alteration  naturally  disgusted  the  court  and 
the  nobility;  unable  to  conceal  their  hostiiily  to  the  new  measures, 
they  exposed  tlicmselves  to  popular  indignation,  and  dreading  the 
consequences,  the  r40unt  d'Arlois,  (afterwards  Charles  X.)  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  several  others,  emigrated.  But  this  flight  aggravated 
the  jealousy  of  the  people ;  the  Parisian  mob  stormed  the  fortress 
of  tlie  Bastile,  the  state  prison  of  France,  and  levelled  it  with  the 
ground ;  Ihcy  next  formed  a  nalional  guard,  composed  entirely  of 
ciiixens,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  M.  do  la  Fayette;  and  at 
length  a  furious  mob  advanced  lo  Versailles,  and  brougiil  tlie  king 
and  royal  family  in  triumph  to  the  capital. 

0.  (not.)  The  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France  was  anxiously 
watched  by  two  powerful  parties  in  England,  who  viewed  it  wilh 
very  different  feelings.  While  one  party  looked  upon  it  as  the 
triumph  of  liberty,  the  administration  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
aristocracy  regarded  it  as  the  triumph  of  anarchy  over  all  legitimate 
authority.  Nor  were  such  feelings  confined  to  the  higher  classes, 
the  populace  sliared  largely  in  the  hatred  to  the  new  politics  of 
France ;  a  dinner  to  celel>rate  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  was  adjourned 
in  London  througli  dread  of  popular  resentment^  but  in  Birmingham 
a  festive  meeiiug  to  commemorate  tlie  same  event  was  dispersed 
by  a  furious  moh,  which  suhseifuently  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
dissenting  chapels,  and  the  houses  of  all  who  were  supposed  favour- 
able to  the  French  revolution. 

7.  ^1702.)  The  principal  powers  on  the  continent  having  entered 
into  a  treaty,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  it  was 
obvious  that  war  could  not  be  long  delayed ;  but  the  interference 
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of  the  mooarchft  precipitated  the  eTenl8  which  they  wished  to 
prevent.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  armies,  issued  an  ill-judged  and  sanguinary  manifesto,  which, 
with  some  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  and 
queen,  so  exasperated  the  French,  that  all  the  power  of  the  state 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  as  the  most  Tiolenl 
republicans  were  called.  The  consequences  were  dreadful :  the 
palace  of  the  king  was  stormed,  bis  guards  massacred,  himself  and 
family  condned  as  close  prisoners,  and  royalty  finally  abolished  in 
France.  Ere  yet  the  world  recovered  from  its  astonishment  at  these 
events,  it  learned  with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  that  the 
unfortunate  king  had  been  brought  to  trial  by  his  subjects,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  votes.  This  iniquitous  sen- 
tence was  executed  on  the  2lst  of  January,  1793. 

8.  While  France  was  thus  distracted,  England  was  quietly  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace;  and  the  parliament  engaged  in  the  advance- 
ment of  measures  equally  salutary  and  judicious.  Several  taxes 
that  pressed  on  commerce  and  industry  were  repealed;  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fox  to  make  juries  in  cases  of  libel  judges  of  law 
as  well  as  fact,  was  passed;  some  further  concessions  were  made 
to  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  but  Mr.  Wilberforce*s  motion  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority.  9.  In 
the  East  Indies,  Tippoo  Saib  (son  of  Hyder  Ally),  who  seems  to 
have  inherited  his  father's  hostility  to  England  along  with  his  domi- 
nions, was  completely  subdued  by  lord  Cornwallis,  and  forced  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum,  for  the  performance  of  wtiich 
his  sons  were  given  as  hostages. 

10.  (1793.)  'The  atrocities  committed  by  the  French  jacobins 
completed  the  alienation  of  the  British  people  from  the  cause  of 
the  new  revolution ;  and  the  ministry,  now  certain  of  popular  sup- 
port, adopted  several  measures  which  left  their  hostility  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  National  Convention  immediately  declared  war 
against  tlie  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
intimating  by  this  artful  phraseology  that  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries had  an  interest  distinct  from  their  respective  sovereigns.  11.  It 
is  certain  that  this  declaration  of  war,  if  not  directly  provoked,  was 
by  no  means  unacceptable  to  the  British  ministry,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  aristocracy,  by  which  it  was  supported.  Immediately 
after  its  appearance,  the  duke  of  York  was  sent  to  join  the  allied 
armies  in  the  invasion  of  France ;  but  the  invaders,  though  at  first 
successful,  soon  suffered  some  severe  checks;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  campaign  were  totally  defeated  by  the  republicans.  The 
fortified  harbour  of  TouJon  having  been  surrendered  to  the  English, 
the  French  government  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  iU 

'  See  Taylor's  Hislorv  of  France. 
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reeoTery;  these  proved  for  a  time  abortive  until  the  direction  of 
the  siege  was  entrusted  to  ^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  appeared  on  that  scene  where  he  afterwards  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  By  his  exertions  the  English  were  compeDed 
to  evacuate  the  town,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens 
exposed  to  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  irritated  republicans. 

12.  (1794.)  To  compensate  for  this  ill  success  by  land,  the  British 
navy  established  its  wonted  pre-eminence,  in  a  victory  gained  by 
earl  Howe  oyer  Ihe  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies :  and  several  of 
the  colonies  belonging  to  France  were  about  the  same  time  con- 
quered with  little  trouble.   13.  The  domestic  occurrences  of  this 
period,  though  not  very  numerous,  were  nof  deficient  in  import- 
ance :  Messrs.  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  were  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  acquitted, 
after  a  patient  investigation,  which  lasted  several  days.  That  they 
desired  to  effect  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country 
was  acknowledged  by  the  prisoners  themselves;  but  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  they  wished  to  obtain  reform  only  by  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  violence  and 
insurrectionary  movements.  The  ministers  succeeded  better  with 
similar  prosecutions  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  several  persons 
were  found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  several  degrees  of 
punishment. 

14.  (1796.)  The  ill  success  of  the  war  induced  many  of  the  con- 
tinental sovereigns  to  make  peace  with  the  French  republic.  The 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  set  the  example,  and  was  followed  by  the 

'  The  extraordinary  actions  and  successes  of  Napoleon,  and  the  influence 
they  hare  bad  on  the  subsequent  events  of  Europe,  require  that  some  account 
of  bis  origin  and  private  history  should  be  given.  N<ipo1eon  Bonaparte,  son 
of  an  attorney  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  I769;  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  French  governor  of  Corsica,  he  was  educated 
at  a  celebrated  military  academy  of  France.  At  a  very  early  period  be  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  artillery,  and  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  returned  to  Corsica  after  the  revolution,  and  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  a  corps  of  national  guards.  Having  formed  a  connexion 
with  Paoli,  be  wrote  a  remonstrance  to  the  convention  against  the  decree 
which  declared  that  general  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  republic.  In  consequence 
of  his  conduct  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  eonventlon;  but  having  conirived  to  satisfy  the  commissioners,  he  was 
soon  after  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  geaeral.    He  had  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy  before  he  was  quite  thirty  years  old,  and  he  had  previously 
signalized  himself  as  a  military  officer,  of  the  most  consummate  talents,  in 
many  brilliant  exploits.   It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  become  his  bio- 
graphers ;  but  bis  name  will  necessarily  occur  very  froquenlly  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  and  he  will  be  found  acUng  in  the  several  capacities  of  general, 
consul,  and  emperor;  governing  a  powerful  kingdom;  subjugating  a  great 
portion  of  Europe,  and  contending  with  all  his  might  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  England,— till  the  fortune  of  war  hurled  him  from  the  pinnacle 
of  power,  and  sent  him  an  exile  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died,  AD.  1821. 
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king  of  Spain,  Ihe  Swiss  Cantons,  and  Uie  regent  of  Sweden.  The 
king  of  Prussia  only  waited  until  he  had  received  the  English 
subsidy,  and  then  signed  a  treaty  with  the  power  he  had  been  paid 
lo  oppose.  The  people  of  Holland  expelled  the  stadtholder,  and 
erecting  in  Iheir  country  what  they  called  a  Batavian  republic, 
became  virtually  a  province  of  France.  In  short,  England  had 
scarcely  an  ally  remaining  but  Austria,  and  the  continued  friendship 
of  that  power  was  never  a  matter  of  certainty.  15.  The  English 
navy  obtained  some  triumphs,  especially  a  brilliant  victory  under 
lord  Bridporl,  at  Port  VOrient;  but  an  expedition  undertaken  by 
the  French  emigrant^  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  ministry, 
was  signally  defeateoT 

IG.  Symptoms  of  discontent,  almost  amounting  to  dlsafTectlon, 
began  to  be  manifested  in  various  parts  of  the  empire;  the  successes 
of  the  war  had  been  few  and  of  little  value ;  but  had  they  been  still 
more  decisive  they  would  not  have  compensated  for  the  distress 
occasioned  by  unprecedented  taxation.  The  people  of  London  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  some  of  the 
lower  class,  irritated  by  their  protracted  misery,  assailed  the  king's 
carriage  when  hts  majesty  went  in  state  to  the  house  of  lords.  This 
outrage  served,  however,  to  strengthen  the  administration,  for  the 
parliament.  Indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  sovereign, 
sanctioned  several  bills  for  the  suppression  of  sedition;  bills,  per^ 
ha))S;  rendered  necessary,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
period,  but  which  greatly  diminished  the  limits  of  British  freedom. 
17.  The  prince  of  Wales,  In  order  to  procure  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  married  his  cousin,  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  ;--we 
must  once  again  refer  to  this  unfortunate  union,  it  Is  sufficient  to 
say  here,  that  a  daughter  was  born  in  tlie,  begilHting  of  the  following 
year,  soon  after  which  the  parents  were  tinally  separated. 

18.  (1790.)  The  Dutch  and  Spaniards  having  joined  their  forces 
to  tliose  of  the  French,  were  now  become  enemies  of  Great  Britain; 
and  this  couRlry,  from  being  an  accessary,  was  now  a  principal 
in  the  war.  Several  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  were 
subdued,  i)ul  England  lost  the  island  of  Corsica,  which  liad  been 
formally  placed  under  Britisli  protection  a  few  years  previously. 
The  Austrians  were  almost  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  French  under 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  brilliant  career  began  now  to  excite 
the  attention  of  Europe.  A  fruitless  effort  to  terminate  the  war  by 
negociation  was  made  by  the  British  ministry;  it  fblled,  because 
probably  it  never  was  intended  to  succeed. 

19.  (1797.)  The  enormous  expenses  which  Great  Britain  had  to 
sustain  were  found  to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country 
so  much,  that  at  length  tlie  Bank  slopped  payment)  and  an  issue  of 
paper  money  was  of  course  the  consequence.  Two  aiarming  mu* 
llDles  broke  out  in  Ihe  navy  j  that  at  Spltbead  was  settled  by  giving 
the  seamen  additional  pay,  but  that  at  the  Wore  WM  not  quelled 
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without  bloodshed,  and  the  execution  of  some  of  the  ringleaders. 
20.  But  England  still  maintained  her  naval  renown;  a  brilliant 
victory  was  gained  by  sir  John  Jarvis  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off 
Cape  Si,  Vincent,  anci  an  equally  glorious  Iriumph  was  obtained 
over  the  Dutch  by  admiral  Duncan,  at  Camperdown.  21.  Our  ally 
had  not  equal  fortune,  Austria  was  every  where  defeated,  and  to 
escape  total  ruin  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Bonaparte  dictated  at  Campo  Formio, 


QuesHom  for  Ea>arninatioA, 

1.  What  was  the  slalo  of  Franco  al  Ih?  commenceracnl  of  iUc  revoluUon  ? 

2.  In  what  dangerous  cireumsianccs  wcfv;  ilii-  difforonl  orders  of  society  / 

3.  l]aw  did  ihe  American  war  precipitate  a  rivolulion  ? 

4.  Wbai  triumpiit  were  gAlned  by  tlie  popular  party  at  tlic  meeting  of  llie 

stales-jieiieral? 

5.  Did  these  Dlleraiioiis  produce  any  important  results  ? 

6.  In  wiial  inannLT  was  tlic  French  revolution  regarded  in  Kngtand? 

7.  What  consequences  were  produced  by  the  dulte  of  Prunswick's  proclu- 

tnatioii  7 
8   What  was  the  state  of  England  at  this  time? 
9.  WAAiiny  Important  advantage  gained  in  the  Kant  Indies? 

10.  Iftnr  did  the  «rar  caromenea? 

11.  What  raveraca did  the  English  experienoo? 

13.  Dy  what  nAViiUriuraphs  were  (liesccompensalrd  IP 

13.  Did  any  important  trials  occur  at  this  limo? 

14.  Ttow  did  the  atlit>s  of  England  behave? 
ifi    Whrrd  was  lord  Bn'dport  victorious? 

16.  Mow  did  tht*  people  of  Kngbnd  show  their  discontent ' 

IT.  Whjit  royal  marriage  was  Contracted  at  this  time? 

If.  In  What  manner  was  the  wafi conducted? 

10    Did  any  dangeroits  events  occur  in  Fngland? 

'20.  How  did  iJie  English  navy  behave  ? 

21.  Where  was  peace  made  bctwoen  France  and  Ausirin  ? 


SECTION  VIII. 

"•  O  frantic  thirst  of  ^lory  and  of  fame. 

The  crowd  s  blind  tribute,  a  fallaciou!>  name, 
'    By  ihee.  dire  tyrant  of  Ibe  noblest  mind, 

What  dreadful  woes  arc  pour'd  on  human  kind, 

Kiiii;dom8and  empires  in  confusion  htifPd, 

What  streams  of  gore  have  drench'd  the  hapless  world !  "-^Iickm:. 


S.  Mid'ta,  A  an  tBland  in  th«  Hedit«rrMiean. 
■onth-east  of  Sieily. 

5.  A'ere,  s,  an  aaoient  city  of  Palestine. 

6.  Maren'go,  s.  on  italinn  village  in  the  Mila- 

nese territory. 
HohMiUn'deti,  t,  •  riUage  in  Bavwrifc 


9.  AletMl'dria  and  Gai'ro,  cities  ia  Eg^. 

10.  llotila'ifne.  s.   a  French  soa-port  on  the 

Btttiah  Channel. 

11.  A'mienili  *.  n  town  of  France  in  Pleardy. 
16.  St.  Domin'go,f.  now  called  iUi'ti,  an  Mwui 

in  the  West  Indies. 


1.  (A.D.  1798.)  The  restoration  of  the  legislative  iridepiBdence  of 
Ireland  iff  17S3,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  expectations  formed  by 
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a  caasl*leTal>le  party  ia  tlial  counlry.  Iterorin  in  parliament,  and  a  I 
repeal  of  llie  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Calholics,  were  ralher  i 
demanded  as  a  right  than  craved  as  a  boon ;  and  when  the  govern-  I 
ment  refused  to  make  concessions,  Ihe  majority  remained  sullen 
and  discontented,  while  a  few  wilder  spirltj  meditated  a  total  se- 
paration rrom  England,  and  llie  eslablishment  or  an  Irish  republic 
after  the  example  of  France.  The  lower  classes  were  easily  induced 
to  adopt  schemes  that  Qaltered  their  national  pride;  and  though 
{^vernmeat,  having  received  timely  information,  arrested  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  disalTeclion  was  too  exlensive  to  lie  thus  checked,  and 
several  counties  brolie  out  in  open  insurreclion.  After  a  sanguinarj' 
struggle,  disgraced  by  several  atrocities  on  both  sides,  the  revoUers 
were  every  where  defeated ;  and  on  llie  surrender  of  a  small  body 
or  French  who  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  peace  was 
Anally  restored  by  Ihe  judicious  and  merciful  measures  of  lord 
Com  w  3  His. 

2.  In  the  mean  lime,  Napoleon,  with  a  large  fleet  and  army  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt,  and  on  bis  voyage  obtained  possession  nfJIfafta 
by  Ihe  treachery  of  the  knigtils.  The  career  of  the  French  invader 
was  sudlcienlty  triumpbanl  in  Egypt,  but  his  hopes  of  permanenl 
success  were  sadly  blighted  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  over  which  ad- 
miral Nelson  obtained  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  recorded 
in  Ihe  annals  of  war.  3.  This  brilliant  triumph  was  obtained  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  Ihe  flrst  of  August; 
nine  sail  of  ihe  line  were  taken;  two  more  and  a  frigate  either  burnt 
or  blown  up  during  Ihe  action,  and  only  two  escaped,  which,  how- 
ever, were  subsequently  captured.  Soon  after  Bonaparte  was  re- 
pulsed before  Acre,  chiefly  by  Ihe  heroic  exertions  of  sir  Sidney 
Smith ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  received  news  from  France 
Ihal  seemed  to  open  safer  and  brighter  objects,  he  secretly  returned 
home,  and  soon  effected  a  revolution,  by  which  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  tlie  government  with  the  title  of  First  Consul. 

4.  The  flrst  measure  taken  by  Na- 
poleon afler  his  el£V3lion,  was  la 
send  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England 
offering  peace :  this  was  instanlly  re- 
jected,for  a  new  and  powerful  coali- 
tion had  been  formed  against  France, 
from  which  liie  most  splendid  success 
was  anijcipated.    But  this  coalilion 

I  Bonn  fell  lo  pieces ;  the  Bussian  em- 
peror willidrew  his  forces;  the  duke 
of  York  was  forced  to  quit  Holland 
with  his  army,  on  tlndlng  Ihe  popula- 
tion indisposed  to  second  bis  efforts; 
Napoleon.  "■'<'  ">e  French,  under  the  new  go- 

t,  di^layed  even  more  than  their  former  energies. 
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5.  In  the  East  Indies  the  English  waged  a  successful  war  against 
their  old  enemy  Tippoo  Saib ;  his  capital  was  taken  by  storm,  him* 
self  slain,  and  all  his  treasures  divided  among  the  conquerors. 
Since  that  period  the  entire  peninsula  of  India  has  been  virtually 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  English. 

6.  ( A.D.  1800.)  Austria  liad  again  commenced  war  against  France, 
and  was  maintaining  it  with  characteristic  obstinacy,  when  Napoleon 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  close  by  one  of  those  master-strokes  of 
genius  which  baffle  ordinary  calculation.  He  led  his  army  across  the 
Alps  Into  Italy  in  despite  of  the  most  appalling  difficulties,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Marengo,  A  subsidy  from  England 
induced  the  Austrian  emperor  to  continue  his  resistance,  but  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden  placed  him  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror,  and  he  was  forced  to  solicit  terms  of  peace. 

7.  The  question  of  a  legislative  union  with  England,  which  had 
been  previously  negatived  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  was 
finally  carried  by  the  minister;  it  was  determined  that  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1801,  there  should  be  but  one  imperial  parliament 
for  the  British  islands,  in  which  Ireland  should  be  represented  by 
four  spiritual  peers,  taken  in  rotation  every  session,  twenty-eight 
temporal  peers  chosen  for  life,  and  one  hundred  commoners  elected 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  cross  of  Saint  Patrick  was  added  to  those 
of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew  on  the  National  banner,  which  is 
thence  called  the  Union  Flag. 

8.  (1801.)  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  not  satisfied  with  deserting 
the  alliance  of  England,  became  her  bitter  enemy,  and  persuaded 
the  other  northern  powers  to  revive  the  hostile  confederation, 
called  the  armed  neutrality.  Alter  negociation  had  been  tried 
ineffectually,  a  fleet  was  sent  against  Copenhagen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Parker,  assisted  by  lord  Nelson.  After  having 
passed  the  Sound  with  little  difficulty.  Nelson  attacked,  and  almost 
annihilated  the  formidable  lines  of  the  Danish  defence ;  but  some  of 
his  own  ships  having  grounded  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  hostile  batteries,  he  took  advantage  of  his  previous  success  to 
offer  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  immediately  accepted. 
It  is  probable  that  the  war  might  have  been  again  renewed  had  not 
intelligence  been  received  of  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  His  son  and  successor, 
Alexander,  was  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain; 
and  the  minor  states  found  themselves  obliged  to  imitate  his 
example. 

9.  An  expedition  under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
was  equally  successful  in  expelling  the  French  from  Egypt,  but  that 
distinguished  officer  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  French  having 
been  defeated  at  Alexandria,  offered  terms  when  general  Hutchin- 
son was  preparing  to  besiege  them  in  Cairo,  and  evacuated  the 
country  pursuant  to  the  articles  of  capitulation.  10.  Before  the  news 
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of  this  success  arrived  in  England,  the  country  had  been  threatrned 
with  an  invasion.  Troops  were  collected  along  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Holland,  and  vessels  prepared  for  their  transportation  in  liic 
harbours  along  Ihe  Ciiannel.  Lord  Nelson  was  sent  with  a  flotilla  to 
attack  Boulogne,  llie  enemy's  principal  rendezvous,  but  failed  after 
two  brilliant  efforts.  The  bravery,  however,  displayed  by  Ihe  Britisii 
sailors,  and  llic  manifest  superiority  of  England  by  sea,  convinced 
Napoleon  tliat  the  enterprise  was  hopeless,  and  the  project  was 
soon  laid  aside. 

11.  Both  Ihe  belligerent  powers  were  now  heartily  tired  of  a 
war,  which  exhausted  their  resources,  and  conferred  advantages  on 
neither.  In  deference  to  the  general  wish,  a  change  of  ministry  was 
efTeoled  in  England;  Mr.  xVddinglon,  (afterwards  lord  Sidmouth,) 
became  premier  in  place  of  Mr.  Pilt,  and  negoclatlons  instantly 
commenced.— (1802.)  Tlu;  terms  were  soon  arranged,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Amiens,  which  cannot  be  belter  described  than  by 
Ibc  words  of  an  eminent  statesmen  '  :  *Mt  was  a  peace  at  which 
every  body  rejoiced,  but  of  which  nobody  could  be  proud.'* 

12.  From  Ihe  moment  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
jealousies  and  discontents  daily  arose  in  France  and  England  which 
threalened  to  produce  fresh  hostilities  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Bonaparte  having  been  appointed  first  consul  for  life,  used  evcr> 
exertion  to  enlarge  dominions  of  which  he  was  now  in  all  but 
name  the  sovereign;  he  aggrandized  France  by  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont  to  his  territories;  and  had  given  even  greater  offence  by 
invading  Switzerland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  consul  com- 
plained that  England  still  retained  possession  of  Malta,  which,  by 
tbe  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  should  have  been  restored  to  the 
knights,  and  remonstrated  against  the  virulent  libels  on  his  cha- 
racter, which  were  published  in  the  English  newspapers,  as  he 
believed,  with  the  connivance  of  government.  (A.D.  1803.)  These 
mutual  bickerinijs  soon  produced  more  angry  demonstrations*; 

'  Ml*.  Sheridan. 

*  At  liio  drawing-room  on  the  i3lh  of  March,  Donaparte  could  not  preserver 
Ihe  forms  of  ordinary  ciTilily  lo  ihc  ICngiish  ambassador.  The  following  ac- 
count is  given  in  a  dispatch  Trom  lord  Whiiworib :-»"  He  accosted  me  cvi* 
denUy  under  very  cousiderahlc  ai^ilaUon.  He  began  by  asking  me  if  I  bad 
any  news  from  Dn^land?  1  tolil  liini  1  liad  received  a  idler  from  lord  Haw- 
kesbnry  two  days  a^^o-  lie  immediately  said, '  And  so  you  arc  determined  In 
go  lo  war?*  '  No : '  r  replied,  *  we  arc  loo  sensible  of  (he  advantages  of 
peace.  We  have  had  war  for  (iflccn  years  already.'  As  he  seemed  lo  wail 
for  an  answer,  I  observed  only,  we  had  had  loo  much  of  it.  *■  Tut  you  wish 
lo  carry  ii  on  fur  fifieen  years  longer,  and  you  force  me  to  It.  Why  these 
armamenis?  againsl  tvhal  arc  these  preparations?  I  have  nol  a  tingle  ship 
of  iho  line  in  Ihc  perls  of  France;  bul  if  you  wish  lo  arm,  I  wiU  arm  also. 
If  you  wish  lo  Ughi,  I  will  Hghi  also  You  may  perhaps  destroy,  but  you  will 
never  inlimidjle  France.'  '  We  wish  ncilher  one  nor  ihe  other    U  is  our 

-'Ire  lo  live  in  good  understanding  wlih  her.'    '  You  must  regard  treaties 
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lord  WhitworUi,  the  English  ambassador,  having  been  treated  with 
uanierited  indignity,  withdrew  from  France,  and  war  was  soon  after 
l>roclaiiiied. 

13.  A  short  lime  previous  to  the  recommencement  of  iiosUIities, 
a  conspiracy  for  llie  subversion  of  the  government  was  delected  in 
England.  It  was  formed  by  a  colonel  Despard,  who  fancied  that 
government  had  treated  him  with  unjust  neglect  :  his  associates 
were  desperate  men  of  the  lowest  ranks,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
wild  or  inadequate  than  the  means  by  which  liiey  proposed  to 
execute  their  insane  projects.  14.  The  execution  of  the  principal 
conspirators  restored  public  confidence;  but  in  a  few  months  the 
alarm  was  again  renewed  by  the  account  of  an  insurrection  having 
broken  out  in  Dublin.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  Robert  Emmett, 
a  young  man  of  the  most  amiable  qualities,  but  a  wild  and  visionary 
enthusiast.  The  insurgents  were  badly  armed  and  worse  disciplined ; 
they  were  consequently  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  but  not 
before  lord  Kilwarden  and  his  nephew  had  been  murdered  by  the 
infatuated  mob. 

15.  Napoleon  recommenced  the  war  with  great  vigour,  his  troops 
overran  Hanover,  and  compelled  the  princes  in  the  north  of  Germany 
to  close  their  ports  against  the  English.  On  the  olher  hand,  the 
British  navy  blockaded  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers  from 
which  British  traders  were  excluded,  and  captured  several  French 
colonies.  The  English  having  made  prizes  of  many  Frencli.  merchant- 
ships,  and  treated  their  crews  as  prisoners,  Bonaparte  seized  on  all 
the  English  visitors  who  were  travelling  in  France,  and  detained 
them  as  hostages.  IC.  About  the  same  time  the  French  army,  which 
had  been  employed  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  in 
St.  Domingo,  being  cut  off  from  all  supplies  by  the  British  cruizers 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  island  has  since  remained  an  in- 
dependent state  under  the  name  of  Haiti.  The  threats  of  invading 
Britain  were  repeated,  but  after  a  vain  display  of  force  on  both 
sides,  DO  efforts  were  made  to  put  the  threats  in  execution. 


QueHiotu  for  Examination, 

1 .  what  caJjiDiilous  event  occurred  in  Ireland  ? 
?.  Whither  did  Napoleon  lead  his  new  armament  ? 

3.  How  was  the  progress  of  fbe  French  in  Kgypl  checked  ? 

4.  WlKil  WM Napoleon's  firi^l  attempt  when  appointed  consul? 
s.  Did  Iho  English  obtain  any  triumphs  in  the  Kast  Indies  ? 

••  Where  was  the  power  of  Austria  overthrown  ? 

I  II  I '  ■  ■  - "  ■»  '  ■ "   '      ■■■■-■  — »^^-^i— .^^.    III.  1^— ^.-.»— » 

ihon,'  replied  the  consul.  '  Confttsion  io  those  who  have  no  regard  for 
Ireftiies }  ikoy  will  he  respoosibte  for  it  to  all  Kuropo.'  Uc  was  too  much 
agitated  to  make  it  advisable  for  me  to  prolon|(  the  conversaiiou,  I  therefore 
made  w^  unswer,  and  he  retired  to  his  aporlmeol,  repeating  the  last  phrase." 
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7.  What  imporlant  change  was  made  in  (he  government  of  Ireland  ? 

8.  How  did  England  escape  the  dangers  (hrealened  by  the  armed  neutrality: 

9.  By  whom  were  the  French  driven  from  Egypt  ? 

10.  What  events  were  produced  by  the  threats  of  invasion? 

11.  How  was  a  peace  effected  ? 

12.  Did  the  peace  promise  to  be  permanent  ? 

13.  What  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  England  ? 

14.  Was  there  not  a  new  attempt  at  insurrection  iu  Ireland  7 

15.  How  did  the  war  commence? 

16.  Of  what  island  were  the  French  deprived? 


SECTION  IX. 

*^  Aye~at  the  hour  of  utmost  need 
Thy  statesmen  fall,  thy  warriors  bleed  ; 
The  vigorous  mind,  the  valiant  hand, 
Desert  at  once  the  mourning  land."— Cooke. 


1 .  Vineen'ncs,  J.  a  Tillage  and  eastle  of  France, 
near  Paris. 

9.  Trafalgar',  t.  a  eape  at  the  south  of  Spain, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gi- 
braltar. 

6.  rim,  ji.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wirtem- 
berg. 
Auhterlits',  s.  a.  Tillage  in  Moraria. 


8.  Jen'a,  s.  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  the  dnehy 

of  Saxe  Weimar. 

9.  Eylau.  .(.  a  town  of  East  Proaaia. 
Fried'iand,  s.  ditto,  ditto. 

It.  Baen'os   Ayres,  s,  a  city  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  Sonth  America. 
Dardanel'les,   .<.  a  strait  between  Enroj^ 
and  Asia. 


1.  (A.Dl  1804.)    The  administration  of  Mr.  Addington  having 
failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation,  he  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  immediately  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  coalition  against  France.  In  this  labour  he  was 
not  a  little  assisted  by  the  general  indignation  which  was  excited 
by  the  unprincipled  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien.  This  unfortunate 
young  prince  was  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  Bonaparte  in  a  neutral 
territory,  dragged  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes^  subjected  to  the 
mockery  of  a  trial  before  a  military  tribunal,  and  shot  in  the  ditch 
of  the  castle  by  torch-light.  Immediately  after  the  perpetration  of 
this  crime,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  of  Italy;  but  the  assumption  of  the  latter  title  gave  great 
offence  to  Austria,  whose  claims  on  Italy  were  thus  contemptuously 
disregarded. 

3.  One  ally,  however,  was  ensured  to  France  by  an  act  of 
questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  England.  Spain  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  the  British  minister  determined  to  in- 
tercept the  treasure  ships  from  South  America,  without  waiting  for 
the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Three  of  these  vessels  were 
intercepted  by  the  British  squadron,  two  were  taken,  but  the  third 
unfortunately  blew  up,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  perished. 
The  Spanish  court,  on  hearing  the  news,  immediately  proclaimed 
itself  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 
3.  ( A.D.  1805.)  The  naval  triumphs  of  England  were  consuaiinated 
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hy  tlic  almost  lotal  aniilhilalion  o(  the  lioslile  neKte.  TlieVrencli 
sliips  oi  war  in  Toulon  having  baffled  llie  vigilance  oftlie  blockading 
squadron,  effected  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  aad 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies;  hither  they  were  pursued  by  lord 
Nelson;  but  having  heard  of  his  approach,  the  allied  admirals  re- 
turned to  Europe.  Kelson  soon  followed,  and  alter  several  disap- 
pointments, had,  at  length,  the  satisfacUon  to  discover  the  French 
under  Villeneuve,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Gravina,  on  the  morning 
of  October  2ist,  drawn  up  in  a  double  line  of  battle  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  The  Brilish  Davy  attacked  in  two  columns,  the  windward 
line  being  led  by  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  the  leeward  by  admiral 
Collingwood.  Alter  a  terrible  engagement,  which  lasted  three 
hours,  the  English  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Nineteen  sail  of  the 
line,  with  Villeneuve,  and  two  olher  flag-ofllcers,  were  captured  : 
the  remainder,  under  admiral  Gravina,  fled,  but  several  of  them 
were  subsequently  taken  by  a  squadron  under  sir  Ricliard  Strachan. 

4.  This  victory  was  dearly  purchased 
hy  the  death  of  lord  Nelson,  who  had 
long  been  the  pride  of  the  English 
navy.  He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
musket-ball  in  the  middle  of  the  action, 
and  died  a  little  before  its  close.  5.  The 
grief  of  his  country  was  shown  by  the 
honours  paid  to  Ifls  memory;  bis  bro- 
ther was  created  an  earl ;  a  liberal 
pension  settled  on  iiis  widow;  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  j 
Cathedral,  accompanied  hy  a  proces- 
sion more  splendid  and  magnilicent 
than  England  had  ever  witnessed  on 
a  similar  occasion,  and  a  monument  kelson. 

erected  at  tiie  public  expense  as  a  lasting  testimony  of  naUonal 
gratitude.  Rewards  were  also  voted  to  the  companions  of  his 
victory;  admiral  Collingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  a 
liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  wounded,  and  lor  the  families 
of  the  slain. 

(1.  The  triumphs  of  France  by  land  amply  compensated  for  her 
losses  by  sea.  The  Austrians  were  every  where  defeated;  the 
archduke  Charles  was  driven  from  Italy  by  Hassena;  Vim  was 
surrendered  to  Napoleon  by  general  Mack,  under  circumstances 
that  led  to  strong  suspicions  of  treachery ;  and,  Unally,  Vienna  itself 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  junction  of  the  Russians  gave  a 
temporary  confidence  to  the  Austrian  emperor;  but  his  hopes 
proved  fallacious ;  on  the  2nd  of  December  Kapoleon  totally  de- 
feated the  allied  armies  at  Auiierliii.  and  Austria  was  necessarily 
compelled  to,'>ubmil  to  whatever  terms  the  conqueror  thought  Dt  to 
dicUle. 
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T.  (A.D.  180G.}  The  failure  of  a  coalilion  which  he  had  taken  so 
much  pa\ns  tO  form,  and  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  colleague, 
lord  Melville,  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons,  preyed  on 
Mr.  Pitt's  health,  and,  to  use  a  common  but  Expressive  phrase, 
brolce  his  heart.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  national  expense.  A  new 
administrallon  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Fox,  one  of  whose  first  measures  was  the  final  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great  political  rival; 
he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

S.  During  the  late  strugi;le  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
been  marked  by  singular  indecision.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Austria 
been  crushed,  when,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  world,  it  was 
announced,  that  Prussia,  in  a  moment  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  had 
determined  singly  to  cope  with  the  victorious  arms  of  France.  The 
war  was  decided  In  a  single  campaign ;  the  Prussians  were  irretriev- 
ably ruined  at  the  battle  of  Jena:  fortress  after  fortress  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  unfortunate  king,  stripped  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  donHnlonSi  bad  now  no  hope  but  in  the  assistance  of  Russia. 
9.  (A.D.  1807.)  Even  this  last  hope  failed;  an  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  at  EyJau;  but  the  Russians  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  Dant2ic,  and  suffered  a  total  defeat  at  Friedland,  solicited 
termfi  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  by  which  the 
Prussian  king  was  stripped  of  half  his  dominions,  and  had  the  further 
mortification  to  learn  that  the  remainder  was  spared  only  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  young  emperor  of  Russia. 

10.  This  decisive  success  enabled  Bonaparte  to  execute  the 
projects  which  he  had  so  long  formed  against  the  commerce  of 
England.  By  the  celebrated  Berlin  decrees,  all  the  continental  ports 
were  closed  against  British  manufactures;  and  Denmark^  though 
long  in  alliance  with  England,  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  im- 
perious mandate.  Tliis  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  by  Uie 
British  government,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  most 
stern  necessity.  11.  An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
lord  Gambler,  and  general  the  earl  of  Cathcart,  was  sent  to  compel 
the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet,  in  order  that  it  might  be  retained 
as  a  deposit  by  England  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  Napo- 
leon notoriously  designed  to  have  employed  it  in  restoring  the  navy 
of  France.  The  demand  was  peremptorily  refused ;  but  the  English 
having  bombarded  Copenhagen  for  three  days  successively,  bis 
Danish  majesty,  to  save  his  capital  from  total  destruction,  agreed  to 
the  proposed  terms,  and  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships 
of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  thirty-one  smaller  vessels,  was 
given  up,  together  with  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  stores. 
13.  But  the  other  foreign  expeditious  undertaken  by  the  English 
i  were  unusually  unsuccessful ;  Buenos  Ayres,  after  its  capture  by 

^  sir  Home  Popham,  was  recovered  by  the  Inhabitants,  Sind  an  arma- 
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ment  sent  out  for  its  recovery  under  general  Whilelocke  failed 
signally  and  disgracefully :  a  fleet  under  admiral  Duckworth  forced 
the  passage  of  the  J)ardanell€is  but  being  unable  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  Constantinople,  was  compelled  to  retire  with  loss  :  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  was  captured  by  general  Fraser,  but  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  evacuate  his  conquest;  and  an  expedition  undertaken 
to  assist  the  king  of  Sweden  had  an  equally  Inefilcient  termination. 

13.  The  Grenville  administration,  which  had  been  very  popular  at 
the  outset,  had  now  declined  considerably  in  public  favour;  and  it 
probably  had  never  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  king.  The 
ministers  having  brought  forward  some  measures  of  concession  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  his  majesty  disapproved,  were  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  were  recalled  to  the  cabinet. 

14.  Portugal  was  now  the  only  part  of  the  continent  open  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Napoleon  determined  that  her  manufactures  should  be 
excluded  from  this  country  also.  The  Prince  Regent  of  that  country, 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  French  army  on  liis 
frontiers,  promised  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  French  em- 
peror; but  flnding  that  every  compliance  was  insufficient  to  con- 
ciliate Uie  invaders,  and  that  the  annihilation  of  his  kingdom  was 
intended,  he  embarked  on  board  the  English  fleet,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Brazilian  settlements  in  South  America.  Immediately 
after  his  departirre  the  French  occupied  Lisbon  without  opposi- 
tion. 


Qtiestiom  for  Eaamination, 

1.  How  did  Napoteon  excite  the  resentment  of  ilie  European  monarchs  ? 
9,  MVby  did  ibe  Spaniards  support  ttie  Frencli  with  all  their  might? 

3.  Wliat  great  Mval  victory  did  the  English  obtain  ? 

4.  By  whki  event  was  the  joy  for  this  victory  diminished  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  did  (be  English  nation  show  its  rcspeot  for  Nelson  and 

his  companions  ? 
C.  Did  the  French  goin  any  (idvanlages  on  land  f 

7.  Why  was  there  a  change  made  In  the  British  ministry  ? 

8.  What  saece»s  had  the  Prussians  in  ibeir  war  against  France* 
ft.  By  what  events  was  a  peace  precipitated? 

!••  What  use  did  Napoleon  roalie  of  bis  victory  ? 

u.  How  did  the  English  act  under  tliese  circumstances? 

12.  In  what  expeditions  were  the  English  unsuccessful  ? 

13.  What  circumstances  brought  about  a  change  in  the  British  minisiry  ? 
14    What  remarkable  events  took  place  in  Portugal? 


"^^xiur^T^r^^^jat^^gcai 


Turkish  piece. 
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SECTION    X. 

*'  First,  from  bis  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke  : 
His  chains  he  broke. 
And  casting  off  his  neck  the  Ireacheroas  yoke, 

He  called  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe; 
For  well  be  knew,  that  wheresoe'er 
Wise  policy  prevailed,  or  bold  despair, 

Thither  would  Britain's  succours  flow, 
Her  arm  be  present  there."  Soltuet. 


1.  nii'eit,  tf.  unlavAil. 

S.  Bayon'ne,  s.  a  town  of  Franee,  near   the 

Spanish  frontier. 
9.  Monde'go,  s.  a  rirer  and  harbour  in  Por- 
tugal. 
Rolt<;'a — Vimie'ro,^.  Tillages  in  Portugal. 
11.  Cin'tra,   s.   a  Tillage  of  Estremadnra,   in 

Portugal. 
18.  Corun'na,  s.  a  sea-port  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Spain. 


18.  Asp'eme — ^Wa'gram,  s.    Anstrian  rillagca 
on  the  Danube. 

17.  Talave'ra,  .«.  an   ancient  town  of  Spain  in 

New  Castile,  on  the  Tagas. 

18.  Walcheren',  s.  an  island   nn  the  coast  of 

Holland. 
Scheldt,  s.  a  rirer  of  Bel^riom. 

19.  Ro'sas,  3.  a  Spanuh  town  in  Catalonia. 


1.  (A.D.  1808.)  The  unprincipled  occupalion  of  Portugal  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  transactions  still  more  iniquitous  in  Spain, 
which,  though  at  first  apparently  successful,  blighted  for  ever  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  final 
overthrow.  Seldom  have  the  annals  of  any  country  presented  such 
a  picture  of  vice  and  imbecility  as  was  displayed  by  the  court  ot 
Spain,  at  the  period  which  now  occupies  our  attention;  the  king 
was  a  weak  and  irresolute  monarch,  destitute  of  abilities  for 
managing  the  affairs  of  state,  even  in  the  most  tranquil  times;  and, 
consequently,  wholly  unfit  to  rule  at  a  period  when  all  Europe  was 
convulsed  by  the  consequences  of  the  French  revolution.  His  prime 
minister,  and  the  virtual  ruler  of  Spain,  was  Godoy,  whom  the  UlidX 
attachment  of  the  queen  had  raised  from  the  ra^  of  a  private 
gentleman  to  guide  the  national  councils,  under  the  proud  title  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  But  Godoy  was  by  no  means  filled  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised. 
Possessing  neither  talent  nor  principle,  he  pursued  a  selfish  and 
vacillating  course  of  policy,  which  wasted  the  resources  of  Spain, 
and  made  the  country  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  surround- 
ing nations.  2.  Godoy  was  of  course  unpopular;  the  nobility  despised 
him  as  an  upstart;  the  people  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  all  the 
calamities  by  which  they  were  oppressed;  and,  at  length,  reports 
having  been  circulated  that  he  intended  to  remove  the  royal  family 
to  South  America,  a  furious  insurrection  broke  out,  which  termi- 
nated in  stripping  Godoy  of  all  his  authority.  Deprived  of  his  only 
rehance,  the  imbecile  Charles  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand, prince  of  Aslurias,  who  was  at  once  proclaimed  king,  to  the 
universal  delight  of  the  people.  3.  When  Napoleon  received  in- 
telligence of  this  revolution,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Bayonne, 
in  order  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  directed  the  numerous 
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army  which  he  mainlaioed  in  Spain,  to  occupy  Madrid.  By  means 
of  some  obscure  intrigues,  Charles  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
abdication,  and  claim  the  assistance  of  the  French  emperor  against 
his  rebellious  son;  while  at  the  same  time  assurances  were  privately 
conveyed  to  Ferdinand  that  Napoleon  was  attached  to  his  cause,  and 
would,  if  an  appeal  was  made,  certainly  decide  in  his  favour.  4.  By 
such  '  representations,  the  entire  Spanish  royal  family  was  induced 
to  cross  the  frontier;  and  no  sooner  were  they  in  the  power  of  the 
French  emperor,  than  they  were  severally  compelled  to  abdicate 
their  claims  to  the  crown,  which  Napoleon  was  determined  to 
transfer  to  his  brother  Joseph. 

5.  When  the  iniquitous  transactions  at  Bayonne  became  known, 

they  filled  the  mind  of  every  Spaniard  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 

indignation ;  one  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  nation,— 

a  determination  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their  country,  and 

submit  to  none  but  tlieir  legitimate  sovereign.   The  French  were 

able  to  suppress  the  insurrection  at  Madrid  after  a  fearful  massacre, 

which  is  the  deepest  stain  on  the  character  of  Murat,  by  whom  the 

garrison  was  commanded;  but  in  the  provinces,  provisional  juntas 

were  formed,  armies  levied,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 

vigorous  resistance  to  the  usurpers.  The  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and 

the  British  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  lent  their  assistance  to  the 

efforts  of  the  patriots,  and  by  their  aid  the  important  city  of  Cadiz 

was  secured,  and  the  French  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  forced 

to  surrender.  6.  The  armies  of  France  also  met  some  severe  checks; 

Dupont,  with  a  force  of  15,000  men,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the 

patriot  general  Castanos;  Moncey  was  compelled  to  retreat  from 

Valencia;  and,  lastly,  a  Spanish  army,  which  had  been  employed  by 

Bonaparte  in  the  north  of  Germany,  revolted,  and  was  conveyed  by 

a  British  squadron  to  the  peninsula.   7.  The  flamer  of  insurrection 

soon  spread  to  Portugal ;  and  though  the  French  generals  in  that 

unhappy  country  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  revolt  by  cruelly 

massacring  all  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  efl'orts  for  the 

liberation  of  their  country,  this  detestable  policy  only  engendered 

a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a  fiercer  thirst  for 

vengeance. 

8.  The  news  of  the  events  in  the  peninsula  was  received  in 
England  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  Spanish  deputies  were 
welcomed  with  the  utmost  warmth ;  all  the  Spanish  prisoners  re- 

I  No  aris  were  left  unemployed  lo  cajole  llic  kiiig  or  Spain  lo  leave  liis 
kingdom,  and  confide  in  Ihe  honour  of  Bonaparte.  One  of  his  agenis,  general 
Savary,  while  persuadin};  the  credulous  monarch  lo  go  to  Bayonne,  once  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  •*  I  will  suffer  my  head  lo  be  cut  off,  if,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  your  majesty's  arrival,  the  emperor  shall  not  have  recog- 
nised you  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies ; "  notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
told,  after  dining  with  the  Usurper,  that  none  of  the  Bourbon  family  could  be 
permitted  to  reign. 
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luMd,  clothed,  irined,  and  sent  to  aid  tbe  efforts  of  their  comi- 
trfmen;  muoKloas  or  war  were  supplied  to  the  patriots  from  ibe 
Brillsb  araenala ;  public  aids  and  private  subscriptions  were  Uberallr 
eoDlributed  for  the  supply  of  tbeir  exbausied  resources;  and  a 
«ell->ppoinled  army,  under  the  comniaDU  of  sir  Arthur  Welleslef , 
tent  lo  aiaiit  in  the  liberalioa  of  Portugal. 

9.  Oo  tbe  tlrst  of  August  tbe  British  troops  landed  in  Mondtga 
Bay,  and  soon  commenced  aetive  operations.— On  the  seventeenth, 
the  French  were  defeated  at  BoUfa;  but  on  the  tweoty-flrst,  a  still 
more  decisive  battle  was  fouglit  al  VitnUra,  and  the  English  were 
completely  victorious.  10.  Unfortunately  al  this  important  moDient, 
sir  Artliur  Wellesley  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  air  Harry 
Burrard,  who  gave  immediate  orders  to  stop  the  pursuit,  tiius 
sacrlflcing  all  tbe  fruits  of  this  brilliant  victory.  On  the  following 
morning,  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  to  take  tbe  supreme  command, 
and  he  entered  Into  negorlations  with  the  French  commander.  11 .  A 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  was  concluded  at  dnfro. 
on  terms  so  bfourable  lo  the  French  that  they  excited  universal 
dissatlsfoctlon.  One  article  provided  for  tbe  security  of  the  Bussian 
fleet  then  lying  In  the  Tagus;  but  this  tbe  English  admiral,  sir 
Charles  Cotton  peremptorily  refused  to  ratify;  and  the  ships  were 
surrendered  to  him  on  condition  of  being  restored  sii  months  alter 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Bussia. 

12.  Portugal  being  now  free  from  the 
Invader,  sir  John  Moore,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  tlte  command  of  the  British 
army,wasdirecledlo  advance  into  North- 
em  Spain,  and  aid  the  exertions  of  the 
patriots.  The  instructions  sent  to  the  gal- 
lant general  had  been  prepared  on  the 
faith  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
>   Spanish  deputies  In  London;  it  was  not 
I  discovered,  until  loolate,  that  these  were 
I  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  13.  The  re- 
r  solute  spirit  of  homiity  to  the  French  in 
tbe  lower  ranks  of  the  Spaniards  was  in- 
dubitable; but  the  upper  ranks,  at  the 
sir  Jobii  Moore.  g^^g  [i^g  ignorant  and  conceited,  were 

slow  to  make  any  exertion,  and  thought  more  of  securing  for 
themselves  some  petty  authority  Uian  joining  In  efforts  for  Uie 
liberation  of  their  cowntry.  Like  alt  weak  and  vain-glorious  men, 
they  were  great  boasters;  lliey  told  of  countless  amies  and 
exhaustless  resources;  but  when  the  moment  of  trial  arMved,  their 
armies  were  found  to  be  an  undisciplined  rabble,  and  even  some- 
times to  have  ei.isted  only  on  paper;  tbeir  magazines  were  discovered 
to  be  empty,  and  their  boasted  preparations  to  have  consisted  In 
doing  nothing.  Even  before  tbe  English  general  bad  anlered  Spabt , 
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the  principal  forces  with  which  he  had  heed  destined  to  co-operate 
were  defeated  and  dispersed,  in  a  great  degree  by  the  sheer  in- 
capacity of  their  generals.  When  sir  John  Moore  found  that  all 
the  expectations  wliich  he  had  been  led  to  form  were  utterly 
groundless,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Portugal ;  the  British  minister 
to  the  Spanish  junta,  however,  )>revailed  on  him  to  change  his  re- 
solution, and  to  hazard  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

14.  In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  himself  had  arrived  to  talte  the 
direction  of  the  invading  army,  and  the  promptitude  of  his  move- 
ments soon  left  the  British  general  no  other  clioice  but  retreat. 
The  sufferings  of  the  army  during  this  retrograde  movement 
transcend  the  powers  of  description;  discipline  was  for  the  most 
part  at  an  end,  and  the  country  they  had  come  to  protect  was 
treated  by  the  famished  soldiers  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an  enemy. 

15.  ( A.D.  1800.)  At  length,  when  they  reached  Corunna,  the  enemy 
was  found  to  have  pursued  them  so  close  that  nothing  but  a  victory 
or  a  convention  could  secure  tlieir  embarkation.  8ir  John  Mdore  at 
once  decided  to  risk  the  chances  of  battle)  he  obtained  a  victory  so 
glorious  as  to  shade  the  calamities  of  the  retreat}  but  unfortunately 
the  success  of  the  army  was  purchased  by  the  life  of  its  galtant 
commander. 

IG.  (A.D.  1809.)  Taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawing  of  the 
French  troops  from  Germany  to  recruit  the  armies  in  Spain,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  again  determined  to  encounter  the  hazards  of 
war,  and  endeavour  to  retrieve  his  former  fortunes.  But  tHe  same 
fatality  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  military  operations  of  this 
power,  still  counteracted  its  efforts.  Napoleon,  in  a  brief,  but  de- 
cisive campaign,  made  himself  master  of  Vienna ;  and  though  his 
army  met  a  severe  check  at  Asperne,  he  soon  after  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  at  Wagranif  which  prostrated  the  Austrian  empire  at 
his  feet. 

17.  But  while  this  contest  remained  as  yet  doubtful,  the  English 
were  fast  retrievmg  their  tarnished  honour  in  the  peninsula.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  again  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  glory> 
and  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  from  Oporto,  and  several 
other  acquisitions  which  they  had  made  in  Portugal  after  the  retreat 
of  sir  John  Moore.  He  even  advanced  into  Spain,  and  obtained  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Talavera;  but  being  unsupported  by  tlie  Spanish 
authorities,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  and  termi- 
nate the  campaign  without  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage.  For 
the  skill  and  bravery,  however,  which  had  been  displayed  at  Tala- 
vera, sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  viscount  Wellington. 

18.  To  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  an  expedition  was 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham  and  sir  Richard  Strachan«  The  fortress  of  Flushing  and  the 
island  of  Walcheren  were  subdued ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
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climate  forced  the  conquerors  to  evacuate  these  acquis^ions  after 
the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
unfortunate  enterprise  was  badly  conceived  and  badly  executed; 
the  armament  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Holland  until  Austria  had 
been  irretrievably  ruined ;  and  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition, 
the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Antwerp,  were  scarcely  attempted.  19.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  gallant  exploits  performed  during  the  year  by  the  British 
navy,  which  contributed  to  maintain  the  national  courage.  A  French 
squadron  lying  in  Basque  Roads  was  attacked  by  lords  Gambler  and 
Cochrane ;  four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  were  burned, 
and  several  others  disabled.  Lord  Collingwood  destroyed,  in  tbe 
bay  of  Rosas,  three  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty  tran- 
sports. Sir  James  Saumarez  captured  a  Russian  convoy  in  the  Baltic; 
and  several  important  islands  were  wrested  from  the  French  in  the 
West  Indies. 

20.  At  home,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  directed,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  to  a  parliamentary  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief.  After 
a  laborious  inquiry,  the  royal  duke  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majo- 
rity, but  he  deemed  it  right  to  resign  his  situation  immediately 
after.  On  the  25th  of  October,  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour  through  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  majesty's  having 
entered  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 

♦  

Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  Spain  at  this  time? 

2.  What  were  the  consequences  of  Godoy^s  proceedings? 

3.  How  did  Napoleon  act  under  these  circumstances? 

4.  In  what  inanner  were  the  Spanish  king  and  prince  treated  by  their  ally? 

5.  Did  the  Spanish  people  show  their  indignation  ? 

6.  Were  any  triumphs  obtained  by  the  Spanish  patriots? 

7.  What  was  the  situation  of  Portugal  at  this  lime? 

8.  How  was  the  intelligence  of  these  events  received  in  England  ? 

9.  In  what  manner  did  sir  A.  Wellesley  commence  his  victorious  career  in 

the  peninsula  ? 

10.  How  were  the  fruits  of  his  victory  lost? 

11.  What  was  the  convention  of  Ginlra? 

12.  To  what  expedition  was  sir  John  Moore  appointed? 

13.  With  what  difficulties  had  he  to  struggle?  ' 
i4.  How  was  he  compelled  to  retreat? 

15.  By  what  means  was  the  embarkation  of  the  army  secured  ? 

16.  What  success  had  the  Auslrians  in  Iheir  new  waragair.stFranCv'? 

17.  For  what  victory  was  sir  A.  Wellesley  raised  to  the  peerage  ? 

18.  In  what  unfortunate  expedition  did  the  English  engage? 

19.  Was  this  loss  compensated  by  any  victories? 

20.  What  delicate  investigation  took  place  in  England? 
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SECTION  XI. 

"  United  lei  each  Briton  Join, 
Courageously  advance; 
We'll  baffle  every  vain  design, 
And  check  the  pride  of  France."— E.  TROMPSoif . 


>.  BnKaVo — ^Toi'rcs  Ve'dras.   .f.  mountains  in 
PortutfRl. 

5.  Re'trogradc.  //.  backwards. 

6.  Bad'aJoB,  s.  a  Spanish  fortress  on  the  fron- 

tiers ot  Portagal. 
Albnc-'rft — Faen'tes   d'llcm/re,    ».    Spanish 
Tillnscs. 


7.  Baros'sa.  /.  a  Spanttdi  Tillage 

ft.  Salaraan'ca,  .«.  a  celebrated  city  of  Spain. 
11.  Dnr'gos, .(.  a  rity  of  Spain  in  Old  Castile. 
14.  Vitto'ria,   .<,  a  SpaniKh  town   in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alara. 
13.  Lclp'sic,  t.  a  city  nf  Saxony. 


1.  (A.D.  1810.)  The  peace  with  Austria  enabled  Napoleon  to  send 
fresh  armies  into  the  peninsula,  and  the  patriots  sustained  a  series 
of  reverses  which  seemed  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  But  It 
was  not  in  the  regular  field  of  battle  that  the  hostilities  of  the 
Spaniards  were  most  to  be  dreaded ;  their  bands  of  guerillas,  #iat  cut 
off  all  stragglers,  intercepted  convoys,  and  harassed  every  march, 
were  more  formidable  than  any  regular  army  that  could  be  as- 
sembled. The  presence  of  the  British  in  Portugal  was  justly  deemed 
the  principal  impediment  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  French  in  Spain : 
and  Napoleon,  therefore,  dispatched  Massena  with  overwhelming 
forces  to  expel  the  British  from  the  entire  peninsula.  The  French 
ruler  deemed  himself  at  this  time  secure  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
for  he  had  married  the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  having  previously  divorced  Josephine,  the 
faithful  companion  of  all  his  fortunes. 

2.  On  the  approach  of  Massena,  lord  Wellington  determined  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  resisted  every  temptation  to  abandon  this 
cautious  line  of  policy.  He  retreated  leisurely  before  the  enemy 
until  attacked  at  Butaco,  when  he  turned  on  his  pursuers,  and 
inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat.  His  lordship  then  continued  his 
retreat  to  the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  unM  famine  should  compel  Massena  to  retire. — 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  French  marshal,  who 
firmly  believed  that  the  British  were  retreating  to  their  ships,  when 
he  found  them  halted  in  a  position  which  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  attack  :  he  was  at  once  reduced  to  inactivity ,*and  forced 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  campaign  in  watching  the  English  lines. 

3.  While  the  war  thus  lingered,  the  death  of  the  princess  Amelia, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  king,  spread  a  gloom  over  the  royal 
family,  and  brought  on  a  return  of  that  malady  by  which  his  majesty 
had  been  previously  attacked.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  and  the  government  of  the  country 
was  thenceforth  entrusted  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  acted  as 
regent.  4.  A  little  before  this  event,  a  strange  revolution  took  place 
in  Sweden,  the  king  was  deposed,  and  his  family  excluded  from  the 
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throne ;  bis  uncle  was  elected  iu  his  stead,  and  as  he  was  childless, 
the  succession  was  settled  on  Charles  John  Bernadotle,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's generals. 

5.  (A.D.  1811.)  The  ability  displayed  by  lord  Wellington  in 
selecting  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  patience  with  which 
he  waited  the  progress  of  events  in  that  formidable  position,  received 
at  length  their  merited  reward.  Hunger  and  disease  made  more 
havoc  in  the  French  army  than  the  sword,  and  Massena  soon  found 
that  nothing  but  instant  retreat  could  save  him  from  destruction. 
In  this  retrograde  movement  the  French  marshal  fully  maintained 
his  former  character  for  talent;  but  in  every  other  respect  his 
conduct  merits  the  universal  reprobation  of  posterity.  Every  crime 
to  which  lust  and  rapine  could  prompt  an  unprincipled  soldiery, 
was  committed  with  impunity;  the  claims  of  age  or  sex  afforded  no 
protection  from  murderous  outrage;  mangled  corpses  and  smoking 
ruins  marked  the  tract  by  which  these  ruffian  warriors  retreated 
from  tM  land  where  their  hopes  had  been  baffled  and  their  pride 
tamed.  6.  After  this  success,  the  campaign  lingered  without  any 
very  decisive  n^eration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Badajoz, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  surrendered  to  the  French  under  very 
disgraceful  circumstances.  Soult  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
was  engaged  by  general  Beresford  at  Alhuera,  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody ;  the  English  purchased  their  victory  at  a  very  dear  rate, 
and  their  losses  were  so  great  tiiat  they  were  unable  to  continue 
the  siege  which  they  had  undertaken.  Massena,  to  recover  his  lost 
fame,  attacked  tlie  English  at  Ft#enf6«  d'Honore*  but  met  with  a 
severe  repulse,  he  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  Marmont  appointed 
in  his  stead,  7.  The  management  of  the  Spanish  armies  contihued 
to  be  entrusted  lo  men,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  the  first  ru- 
diments of  their  profession*  They  were  frequently  defeated  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  being  instructed 
even  by  adversity.  The  English,  under  general  Graham,  obtained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Baroiw;  but  the  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of 
their  allies  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  success. 

8.  (A.D.  1812.)  The  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
prince  regent  being  removed,  it  was  expected  that  some  important 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  administration ;  none,  however,  took 
place  at  tliil  time ;  but  a  sad  event  in  the  middle  of  the  year  pro- 
duced a  new  modification  of  the  ministry.  The  premier,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  by  a 
merchant  named  Bellingliam,  who  fancied  that  his  just  claims  had 
been  neglected  by  government.  The  murderer  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  and  executed ;  but  he  seemed  to  feel  little  remorse  for  the 
horrid  crime  which  he  had  committed.  Lord  Liverpool  wasappointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, in  the  room  of  the  deceased  minister. 

9.  Marmont  was  even  a  less  successful  rival  of  lord  Wellington 
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than  his  predflcefisor  Maaseiia)  the  important  fortreKes  of  Gludad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoi  were  besieged  and  stormed  before  the  French 
marshal  could  move  to  their  relief  and  the  forts  erected  to  secure 
the  fords  of  the  Douro  were  taken  almost  in  his  presence.  The  two 
armies  were  several  days  witliin  sight  of  each  other  near  Salamawia, 
without  com'mg  to  a  general  engagement :  the  forces  were  nearly 
equal*  and  the  leaders  anxiously  waited  to  take  advantage  of  any 
blunder  that  might  be  made  by  their  opponents.  At  length  Marmont 
made  an  injudicious  movement  to  his  left,  in  hopes  to  cut  off  the 
British  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  his  line  was  thus  necessarily  weakened, 
and  Wellington  instantly  seijEed  the  opportunity  to  made  his  attack. 
The  consequence  was  the  total  rout  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  scarcely 
exceeded  five  thousand* 

10.  Naturally  expecting  that  the  intelligence  of  this  glorious 
victory  would  stimulate  the  Spaniards  to  more  vigorous  exertions; 
and  relying  on  the  promise  of  the  British  ministry  to  create  a 
powerful  diversion,  by  sending  an  expedition  Arom  Sicily  to  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Wellington,  who  bad  been  lately 
created  an  earl,  resolved  to  advance  into  tlie  centre  of  Spain,  and 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  capital.  This  brilliant  and  hazardous 
enterprise  succeeded;  the  English  were  received  with  enthusiasm  in 
Madrid,  and  joy  was  diffused  throughout  tlie  entire  peninsula. 
U.  But  the  hopes  which  were  thus  inspired  proved  delusive;  the 
Spaniards  made  no'  exertion  to  second  the  efforts  for  their  libera*- 
tion;  Ballasteros,  one  of  their  generals,  refused  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  a  foreigner;  the  force  sent  from  Sicily  was,  by  some 
blunder  of  the  British  ministry,  late  in  time,  and  miserable  in 
amount;  the  French  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  threaten  Wei-* 
lington  with  armies  three  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  English  general  resolved  to  transfer 
the  scene  of  his  operations  to  liie  north  of  Spain ;  but  having  failed 
in  an  attack  on  Burgo$»  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  During  the  retreat,  tlie  British  soldiers  sullied  their 
laurels  by  several  outrages,  which  were  severely  reprehended  by 
Wellington,  and  measures  taken  for  their  prevention  in  future. 

12.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  liad  hurried  him 
into  a  war  with  Russia  ',  which,  though  successful  in  the  outset, 
ended  in  lamentable  ruin.  The  French  army  advanced  in  spite  of 
every  resistance  to  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
but  there  their  triumphs  ended.  The  Russians  set  fire  to  the  city ; 
the  invaders  deprived  of  quarters  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a  severe 
winter  set  in,  cold  and  famine  destroyed  tliem  by  thousands,  and 

>  The  Russian  campaign  belonging  to  the  history  of  France  rather  than 
of  England,  M  reader  is  referred  for  particulars  to  Taylor's  history  of 
that  country. 
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only  a  miserable  relic  of  the  finest  army  which  had  been  ever 
assembled  in  Europe  escaped  across  the  frontiers. 

13.  Some  unfortunate  disputes  between  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  led  to  a  war  between  two  countries, 
which  similarity  of  language  and  ancient  connexion  ought  to  haye 
kept  for  ever  in  amity.  The  Americans  unsuccessfully  invaded  Ca- 
nada, but  at  sea  their  frigates,  being  betler  built  and  equipped, 
obtained  some  triumphs  over  British  vessels. 

14.  (A.D.  1813.)  The  Spanish  Cortes  became  at  length  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  command  of  their  armies  to  the  British 
general,  and  a  complete  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  followed 
this  judicious  measure.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  operations,  the 
French  were  driven  from  their  several  positions  on  the  Ebro  and 
the  Douro,  compelled  to  abandon  the  capital,  and  at  length  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  country,  or  fighting  a  pitched 
battle  to  preserve  their  conquests.  Joseph  adopted  the  latter  course, 
and  drew  up  his  forces  near  VUloria,  which  had  been  made  the 
French  dep6t  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  this  position  he  was 
attacked  by  lord  Wellington,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  after  a  severe 
contest  utterly  overthrown.  The  artillery,  baggage,  and  military 
chest  of  the  fugitives,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  rout,  that  tlie  remnants  of  the  defeated  army 
scarcely  deemed  themselves  safe  until  Ihey  had  escaped  beyond  the 
frontier.  Before  pursuing  them  into  France,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna,  which  were 
immediately  invested.  The  former,  after  a  frightful  loss,  was  taken 
by  storm  j  the  latter  surrendered  some  lime  alter  by  capitulation. 

15.  The  reverses  of  tlie  French  in  the  north  of  Europe  were 
equally  signal.  Prussia  and  Sweden  joined  their  armies  to  Russia ; 
Austria  sul)sequently  joined  the  alliance,  and  their  united  forces 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  those  of  the  French  emperor  at 
Leipsic,  The  retreat  of  the  defeated  army  was  disastrous  in  the 
extreme;  the  Germans  every  where  joined  the  pursuers,  and  after 
sufTering  the  most  severe  calamities,  Napoleon's  army  was  driven 
across  the  Rhine,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  next  campaign 
would  commence  with  the  invasion  of  France,  both  on  her  eastern 
and  western  frontier. 


Questiom  for  Examination* 

1 .  How  was  Bonaparte  enabled  lo  give  bi:i  undivided  allenlion  (o  Ibe  affairs 
^        of  ibe  peninsula  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  did  Wellinglon  act? 

3.  What  remarkable  event  look  place  at  this  lime  in  England  ? 

4.  Did  any  revolution  lake  place  in  Sweden  ? 

5.  How  did  Massena  conduct  bis  retreat  from  Torres  Vedraa% 

6.  Were  there  any  olher  remarkable  events  in  the  campaign? 
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7.  How  did  the  SpMish  goveraineDt  bebare  ? 

8.  What  event  caused  a  change  of  ministry  in  England  ? 

9.  What  great  victory  did  Wellington  gain  over  Maniiont  ? 

10.  How  did  Wellington  endeavour  to  improve  his  triumph  ? 

11.  By  what  circumstances  were  Wellington's  hopes  frustrated? 

12.  Id  what  new  war  did  Bonaparte  engage? 

13.  What  new  enemy  assailed  the  English? 

14.  What  great  victory  did  Wellington  gain  over  Joseph  Bonaparte? 

15.  Did  Napoleon  meet  any  other  reverses? 


SECTION   XII. 

"  Then  he  fell,— so  perish  all 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral." — Bvrok. 

2.  Nirclle,   .r.   a  >niatl  rirer  in  <he   south  of  I  4.  Cha«illon,  i.  a  town  in  France. 

Franc*.  I  5.  Elba,  /    a  small  island  on  the  west  eoaat  of 

Orthes,  i.  a  Tillage  in  ditto.  J  Italj-. 

1.  (A.D.  1813.)  The  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  south- 
eastern provinces  of  Spain  were  singularly  ill-conducted.  Sir  John 
Murray,  to  whose  guidance  they  were  entrusted,  proved  totally 
unfit  for  his  situation.  He  precipitately  commenced  the  siege  of 
Tarragona,  and  then  abandoned  his  works  and  guns  with  still  more 
disgraceful  rapidity ;  afler  which  he  returned  to  a  slate  of  inactivity, 
2.  But  the  vigour  of  Wellington  more  than  atoned  for  these  defi- 
ciencies; he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  October,  and  on  the  lOlh  of 
November  defeated  Soult's  army  on  the  iVtvelte.  (A.D.  1814.)  Winter 
did  not  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  armies.  Soult,  continually 
pushed  by  the  British  forces,  assumed  a  strong  position  at  Orthes^ 
from  which  he  was  driven  with  severe  loss,  and  Bordeaux  was 
consequently  exposed  to  the  invading  army.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
duke  d*Angoul6me,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  line  of  French 
monarchs,  had  arrived  in  Wellington's  camp ;  to  him  the  inhabitants 
of  Bordeaux  opened  their  gates,  and  received  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm the  descendant  of  their  former  kings.  3.  Wellington 
pursuing  his  victorious  career,  again  defeated  Soull,  at  Toulouse; 
but  while  preparing  to  follow  up  his  victory,  news  arrived  from 
Paris,  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

4.  In  January,  1814,  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  France;  negociations  for  peace  were 
indeed  commenced  at  Chatillon,  but  the  insincerity  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  French  commissioners  prevented  them  from 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  ISapoleon's  great  object  was  to  recover 
Holland,  which  had  achieved  its  independence  after  the  battle  of 
Letpsic,  by  the  aid  of  England,  and  had  recalled  the  Stadtholder 
to  his  ancient  dominions.  The  French  emperor  had  strong  hopes 
that  one  great  victory  would  restore  him  to  his  former  pre-eminence. 
5.  Never  in  his  proudest  and  most  palmy  days  did  llapoleon  display 

36 
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more  energy  and  ability  than  in  this  bit  time  of  dittciilty )  iMit  be 
had  beaten  his  enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering.  While  he  was 
manceuvring  in  their  rear,  the  Prussians  and  Austitans  made  a  rush 
on  Paris,  wliich  fell  almost  wiUiout  resistance.  On  the  6lh  of  April, 
Bonaparte  signed  tlie  instrument  of  abdication^  and  Louis  XVIIl. 
was  recalled  from  exile  to  asoend  tlie  throne  of  bis  an^MSlors.  The 
fallen  emperor  received  the  island  otMibm  aa  an  independent  sot»* 
reignty;  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were  settled  on  his 
wife  and  son. 

6.  The  return  of  peace  was  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings 
throughout  England;  and  the  metropolis  was  illuminated  during 
three  successive  nights.  Immediately  after,  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a  numerous  train  of  other  distinguished 
foreigners  came  over  to  England,  and  met  a  most  magnificent 
reception.  After  a  short  but  gratifying  visit,  they  returned  to  the 
continent,  leaving  behind  a  favourable  impression  of  their  urba- 
nity, and  of  the  respect  they  showed  for  the  institutions  of  this 
country. 

7.  The  American  wai'  was  soon  after  terminated;  the  triumpbs 
and  losses  on  both  sides  were  nearly  balanced ;  but  after  the  over* 
throw  of  Napoleon,  England's  superiority  became  evident*  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  before  December  1814. 

8.  (A.D.  1815.)  A  congress  of  amltassadors  from  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe  had  assembled  at  Vienna  to  settle  the  stale  of  the 
continent,  when  tliey  were  astounded  by  intelligence  which 
threatened  to  render  all  their  deliberations  useless.  Bonaparte, 
wearied  of  his  exile,  and  invited  by  numerous  partisans  in  France, 
sailed  from  Elba,  and  having  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers, 
landed  once  more  in  the  country  which  had  so  long  acknowledged 
his  sway.  9.  The  army  every  where  declared  in  bis  favour;  no 
effectual  resistance  was  attempted;  Louis,  with  a  few  friends, 
escaped  beyond  the  Belgian  frontier;  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  Bonaparte  once  more  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The  allied 
sovereigns  took  immediate  measures  to  dethrone  an  usurper  whom 
experience  had  shown  to  be  tlie  common  disturber  of  nations,  and 
a  violater  of  the  faith  of  treaties;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  second  invasion  of  France. 

10.  The  English  and  Prussians  began  rapidly  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  Belgium,  when  Bonaparte, 
trusting  to  that  activity  which  had  before  produced  so  many 
triumphs,  determined  to  become  the  assailant,  fmd  rapidly  advanced 
against  the  Prussians.  After  a  severe  contest,  Blucher  was  forced 
to  retire  from  Lisny ;  but  he  accomplished  his  retreat  in  good  order, 
and  left  no  trophy  to  the  enemy  but  the  field  of  battle*  This  caused 
a  corresponding  movement  in  the  English  forces,  which  bad  advanced 
to  Quatre-bras,  and  fought  a  furious  but  indecisive  battle  with  the 
enemy.  Welling|^n  baited  his  troops  on  the  wemofabie  plaioa  of 
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Waterloo,  and  rode  across  the  country  to  Blucber,  in  order  to  con- 
cert a  plan  for  their  mutual  operations. 

11.  On  the  18th  of  June  WM  fought  the  memorable  battle  which 
may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  Napoleon,  believ- 
ing the  Prussiays  completely  broken,  hoped,  by  forcing  the  British 
lines,  to  open  a  passage  to  Brussels,  and  then  overwhelm  the  allies 
in  detail  :  the  object  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain 
his  ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  should  give  him  a 
decided  superiority  over  his  opponents.  Tlie  efforts  of  the  French 
to  force  the  British  position  were  met  with  most  undaunted 
firmness;  the  fire  of  an  immense  park  of  artillery,  the  charges  of 
the  cuirassiers,  the  attacks  of  immense  columns,  failed  to  break  any 
of  the  squares  which  the  English  had  formed;  and  at  length,  when 
night  approached,  the  heads  of  the  Prussian  columns  were  seen 
advancing  to  share  in  the  combat.  Napoleon  assembled  hii»guards 
for  one  last  and  desperate  effort;  but  instead  of  heading  them  him- 
self, he  gave  the  command  to  marshal  Ney.  The  English  wings, 
which  had  rather  declined  from  tlie  field  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fight,  had,  after  the  defeat  of  tlie  former  charges,  gradually 
come  forward,  until  they  formed  a  concave  front  to  the  French. 
They  now  poured  a  dreadful  storm  of  musketry  on  the  heads  of  the 
advancing  columns;  the  imperial  guards  were  unable  to  deploy 
into  line  under  the  heavy  fire ;  they  made  the  attempt  and  fell  into 
confusion.  At  this  moment  the  duke  of  Wellington  gave  the  word 
to  charge,  the  soldiers  ruslied  forward  with  resistless  impetuosity; 
some  battalions,  which  Ney  had  rallied,  were  broken  in  an  instant; 
it  was  no  longer  a  battle  but  a  rout.  The  Prussians,  who  were 
comparatively  fresh,  continued  the  pursuit,  and  the  army  of  Napo- 
leon was  vhrtiially  annihilated. 

12.  The  victorious  armies  now  advanced  towards  Paris  without 
meeting  any  serious  obstacle.  On  the  22d  of  June  Napoleon  once 
more  abdicated  the  throne,  and  fled  to  the  sea-coast,  in  hopes  of 
making  bis  escape  to  America.  But  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to 
bafilethe  vigilance  of  the  English  cruizers,  he  surrendered  himself 
to  captain  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  was  conveyed  with 
his  retinue  to  an  English  harbour.  When  the  allies  were  informed 
of  this  event,  they  decided  that  he  should  be  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and  there  detained 
under  the  strictest  observation.  In  this  little  island  the  illustrious 
exile  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 

18.  Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  to  his  throne  without  opposition : 
a  few  of  Napoleon's  most  zealous  partisans,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
marshal  Ney  and  colonel  Labedoyere,  suffered  the  penalties  of 
treason ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  delinquents  escaped  with  im- 
punity* The  long  wars  which  had  distracted  western  and  central 
Europe  were  now  terminated,  and  a  tranquillity,  promising  to  be  of 
long  doratioB,  was  established. 
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■  Queitioni  far  Examination, 

i\  Uow  were  operations  condacted  in  the  south  of  Spain? 
2.  Did  Wellington  obtain  any  saccess  in  France? 
8.  Why  was  not  the  victory  at  Toalouse  followed  up  2 

4.  What  operations  were  undertaken  at  the  norlh-easl  sid^of  France? 

5.  How  was  the  war  terminated? 

6.  In  what  manner  was  the  return  of  peace  celebrated  in  England  ? 

7.  How  was  the  American  war  terminated  ? 

8.  By  what  news  was  the  congress  at  Vienna  disturbed? 

9.  Did  Napoleon  again  become  master  of  France? 

10.  How  was  the  war  recommenced? 

11.  What  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  are  mentioned  ? 

12.  What  became  of  Bonaparte? 

13.  How  was  the  war  finally  ended? 


SECTION   XIII. 

**  The  deeds  of  those  chiefs,  who  fell  covered  with  glory. 
Still  beam  on  our  record  of  triumphs  and  tears ; 
While  the  memory  of  Nelson  and  Wateuloo's  story 

Are  blended  by  Fame  with  the  fall  of  Algiers. 
The  blaze  of  each  name  o'er  the  universe  shining. 

No  cloud  shall  obscure,— in  no  midnight  shall  cease  : 
But  time's  lapse  of  years  still  hail  Britain  entwining 
War's  cbaplet  of  palm  round  ihe  altars  of  peace." 

Fitzgerald. 

9.  Isle  of  Leon,  s.  the  name  of  an  ininlated  tract  in  the  sonth-weH  of  Spain,  contoinii^  Ihe 

city  of  Cadit. 

1.  (A.D.  18iC.)  It  had  been  hoped,  rather  than  expected,  that  the 
exertions  made  by  the  people  in  the  different  European  nations  lo 
overthrow  the  power  of  Napoleon,  would  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  sovereigns  conceding  to  them  free  constitutions.  But  the 
monarchs,  terrified  at  the  evils  which  the  French  revolution  had 
produced,  were  firmly  resolved  lo  extend  rather  than  abridge  the 
royal  authority.  2.  The  restored  king  of  Spain,  whose  slavish 
weakness  had  been  the  first  cause  of  his  own  imprisonment  and 
his  kingdom's  degradation,  treated  with  the  greatest  ingratitude 
those  whose  blood  had  been  shed  like  water  lo  effect  his  restora- 
tion. The  Inquisition  was  revived,  and  every  despotic  custom,  which 
made  the  government  of  Spain  infamous,  and  the  country  miserable, 
was  re-established  in  full  force.  The  Spaniards,  who  entertained 
liberal  opinions,  and  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  opponents  of 
the  French  power,  were  bitterly  persecuted,  and  either  brought  to 
the  scaffold  or  driven  into  exile. 

3.  This  aspect  of  affairs  by  no  means  contributed  to  allay  the 
dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  Brilain  at  the  termination  of  the 
■var.  The  channels  of  trade,  which  were  only  opened  by  a  long 
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course  of  warbre,  were  suddeglf  closed;  (be  mannfacluren  had 
no  demand  Tor  their  goods,  Itae  prices  of  agrictillural  produce  were 
seriously  diminidied,  and  all  Ibe  evils  wbicli  allend  a  sudden 
Iransition  from  war  lo  peace,  were  felt  the  more  sensibly  «d  ac- 
count  of  the  tremendous  addition  which  the  expenditure  requisile 
to  support  such  unparalleled  exertions  bad  made  to  the  naUonal 
debt. 

4.  The  marriage  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  with  Leopold,  prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  and  thai  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  his  cousin  the  pHncess 
Mary,   for   a   time   averted    the   gloom 
which  seemed  fast  spreadieg  over  the 
nation;  and  a  brilliant  victory  obtained 
by  lord  Esnioulh  over  the  Algerlnes,  i 
diverted  public  attention  Irom  inlesline  I 
calamities.  6.  Though  Algiers  was  de-  ; 
fended  by  lOOOpieces  of  cannon,  it  could  ^ 
not    resist    the    intrepidity   of  Brili^ 
seamen;  its  defences  were  destroyed,  its  ^-"'^  Kimouih- 

fleet  burned  in  the  harbour,  and  at  lengtli,  to  save  it  fi'om  total 
destruction,  the  Dey  offered  terms  of  peace.  He  was  pardoned  on 
the  conditions  of  liberating  the  Glirislian  slaves,  more  than  a  lliou- 
saud  of  whom  were  received  on  board  the  Rrilish  Heel;  of  abolishing 
slavery  for  ever  in  his  dominions;  and  making  reparation  to  the 
powers  which  had  been  Ibe  more  immediate  objects  of  his  barbarous 
aggressions. 

6.  (A.D.  1817.)  But  even  naval  glory,  always  the  most  pleasing  to 
Englishmen,  failed  io  allay  the  discontents  that  pervaded  the  lower 
ranks  of  society;  alarming  riots  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  meetings  were  held  in  the  melropolis,  where  the 
most  threatening  discourses  were  pronounced.  The  parliament  in 
this  crisis  passed  laws  to  increase  the  powers  of  government,  espe- 
cialt;  the  suBpension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  several  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  arrested.  Some  were  brought  (o  trial  in 
London,  and  acquitted;  but  in  Derby  several  were  found  guilty, 
and  suffered  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  which  had  not  been 
InDicled  for  seventy  years  before.  These  vigorous  measures,  fol- 
lowed by  a  revival  of  commerce,  and  an  plentiful  harvest,  restored 
public  tranquillity;  but  the  gloom  which  bung  over  the  nation  wag 
not  dispelled,  and  a  new  event  served  lo  deepen  II  still  further. 
~.  The  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  the  pride  and  darling  of  Eng- 
land, was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child,  whose  birth  she  survived 
only  a  few  hours.  Never  was  grief  more  universal— never  was  a 
nation's  sorrow  so  deeply  fell,  and  so  generally  manifested.  The  day 
of  the  funeral  was  voluntarily  observed  as  a  day  of  lasting  and 
humiliation  throughout  the  tliree  kiogdopsi  and  a  stranger  wit- 
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neuiog  the  afBictkm  on  erery  counteiuuice,  nright  hara  iup^ofla^ 
thai  every  family  in  the  realm  had  been  depriTod  of  one  of  its  tno§i 
beloved  members.  i 

8.  (A.D.  1818.)   To  ittpply  the  chasm  which  this  lamentabio 
event  had  occasioned  in  the  suceession  to  the  crown,  several  of  Ihei 
royal  family  formed  matrimonial  alliances.  The  dukes  of  Cambridge,! 
Kent,  and  Clarence,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  were  united  toi 
branches  of  diflTerent  princely  families  in  Germany,  and  such  an 
increase  was  made  in  their  revenues  by  pariiament  as  might 
enable  them  to  support  the  additional  expenses  which  they  neces- 
sarily incurred.  These  arrangements. hdd  hot  been  long  concluded, 
when  the  royal  family  suffered  a  second  lois  by  the  death  of  queen 
Charlotte,  who  expired  at  Kew,  on  the  i7th  of  November,  in  the 
seventy-fllth  year  of  her  age. 

9.  (A.D.  1819.)  The  extensive  colonies  which  Spain  had  anciently 
possessed  in  South  America,  wearied  by  the  tyranny  to  whicb  they 
had  been  subjected,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  commenced  a  sue- 
cessftil  struggle  for  independence.  The  khng  of  Spain,  however, 
imagined  that  their  subjugation  was  still  possible,  and  assembled  an 
army  at  Cadix,  in  the  Isle  of  Leon^  to  form  an  expedition  against 
the  revolted  provinces.  But  the  soldiers  who  had  been  thus  col- 
lected to  crush  the  rising  freedom  of  America,  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  their  despotic  sovereign.  10.  '  They  unanimously  refused 
to  embark;  and  directing  their  attention  to  the  miserable  condition 
of  their  own  country,  they  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  free 
constitution,  which  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  concede.  Similar 
revolutions  subsequently  took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and 
Piedmont;  but  in  the  two  latter  countries  the  off^  despotic  govern- 
ments were  restored  by  the  AustriaOs,  who  have  ever  been  strongly 
opposed  to  liberal  institutions. 

11.  The  public  mind  in  England  continued  to  be  agitated  by  pro- 
jects for  effecting  reform  in  pariiament,  and  other  changes  in  the 
constitution.  Public  meetings,  attended  by  immense  multitudes, 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  One  in  particular,  at 
Manchester,  was  attended  with  lamentable  cohsequences.  The  ma- 
gistrates having  determined  to  arrest  the  leaders,  especially  Mr. 
Hunt,  sent  a  party  of  yeomanry  to  aid  the  officers  of  police;  unfor- 
tunately, in  passing  tlu'ough  the  immense  assembly,  some  confusion 
took  place,  which  led  to  a  serious  affiray ;  several  of  the  multitude 
were  killed,  and  a  still  greater  number  wounded  by  the  sabres  of 
the  yeomanry,  or  severely  crushed.  Hunt  and  his  friends  were 
taken  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  i  but  this  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  they  were  ordered  to  find  bail  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 
tion. 12.  This  event  produced  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  very 
angry  debates  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament )  but  the 

*  These  eventi  did  not  take  place  antil  Uie  follewing  year ;  bot  are  placed 
■w  10  pr^ttwve  the  Oottiinoiiy  of  the  narrative. 
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mtrments  of  government  were  expressed  unequivocally,  but  per- 
aps  prematurely,  in  a  letter  of  tlianlcs  addressed  to  Itie  magistrates 
ad  yeomanry  of  Mancliester  for  tlieir  prompt  and  spirited  conduct, 
it  llie  following  assizes  the  grand  jury  tlirew  out  tlie  bills  charging 
tie  yeomanry  wilh  murder;  but  Hunt  and  his  associates,  being 
ound  guilty  of  sedition,  were  sentenced  to  different  periods  of  im- 
trisonment.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  also,  who  had  denounced  the  con- 
iuct  of  th«  magistrates  and  the  ministry  in  very  severe  terms,  in  a 
etter  addressed  to  his  constituents,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  found 
piilty  of  a  libel  on  his  majesty's  government.  Finally,  parliament 
i¥as  assembled  in  the  end  of  the  year,  and  six  restrictive  acts  passed 
Tor  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings,  for  prohibiting  training 
and  arming,  for  checking  blasphemous  and  seditious  writings,  and 
to  impose  a  ta'K  on  cheap  periodical  publications. 

13.  (A.D.  1820.)  On  the  23rd  of  January,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Kent  died  at  Sidmouth,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  an  only  daughter,  the  princess  Victoria  Augusta,  then 
the  presumptive  inheritor  of  the  British  throne.  On  the  29th  of  the 
same  motith,  George  III.  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-one,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty-nine  years  :  the 
longest  and  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  England.  We  are  still 
too  near  the  times  in  which  this  event  occurred,  and  too  much 
swayed  by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  resulting  from  personal 
feelings,  to  draw  an  impartial  character  of  this  venerable  sovereign. 
But  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the 
poliiics  of  the  monarch,  none  can  deny  the  virtues  of  the  man ; 
amiable,  merciful,  benevolent,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a 

tender  father,  and  a  faithfiil  friend :  no  prouder  epitaph  needs  to 

i>e  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  ^ 

QueHiom  for  Swamination* 

<•  In  what  manner  were  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Europe  disappointed  ? 

2.  How  did  the  restored  king  of  Spain  behave  ? 

3.  What  was  the  stale  of  England  after  the  war? 

4-  By  what  circumstances  »'ere  the  hopes  of  the  nation  raised? 

5-  What  victory  was  obtained  at  Algiers? 

^*  How  did  government  endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  sedition  ? 
7.  What  fatal  event  filled  the  nation  wilh  sadness? 

*  The  following  lines  form  part  of  a  poetic  tribute  lo  the  memory  of 
Gforgp  HI.  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly  :— 

RaiM  w«  hit  monument  1  what  ffiant  pit* 

d)i»n  honour  him  to  far  posterity  T 

HU  monament  shall  be  hit  ooean-itle, 

The  Toiee  of  hit  redeeming  thuad«ta  b« 

Hit  epitaph  upon  the  silver  aea. 

And  million  spirits,  f^m  tcfaofe  peek  he  lore 

The  fetter,  and  made  soul  and  body  free ; 

And  unborn  mlUlona,  f^om  earth's  farthest  shore, 

ShaU  bl«M  tl^e  Ghkutiah  Kw«  tiU  tfie  iMt  gun  is  o'er. 
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I.  How  V 


il  ibe  pareni  i 


I.  Whit 

I.  What  vm  Ih;  eanipqaencea  of  Ibis  Eieal? 

I.  What  dciths  look  pisce  in  lb«  rojal  lamil j? 

CONTEMPORARY  SOTEREIGHS. 


Ilia  Hie  ro^lfanilj? 
Hinchejtrr? 


It  XIV, 


tmperon  ofGtrnumy. 

Joseph  II l)Gi> 

Leopold 1190 

Francis  II IIM 

AmuiomI   ibe  title 
oF    etnpcror    of 


Emperors  ami  EmprCi 

of  K'lisla. 
Peter  III i» 


Catherine  II.  . 


Aleunder isoi 

Soverttii*!  of  Frmtee. 
Loai*  XVI ITU 


NapoJoon  cnnsul.  . 
UuisXVin!'.  .'". 

Kiugi  of  Spain. 


FredTficli  11 


Frederick  UI- .  .  .  iti 
Fradericit  IV.   .    .  Ml 

Kingi  of  PoloMd. 

Slanitliu* nt 

Augustus  IV.  .  .  .  I7i 


Singl  of  Denmark. 

ChriBliin  Vir.    .  .  nso 
Frederick  VI.  .  .  .  mi 

King!  of  Sweden. 


GUSUTHS  IV.  . 

Charles  XIII.  , 
CMHh  XIV.  , 


I  Instead  ol  attempting  to  give  a  list  of  those  persons  who  hate,  dnrlng  so 
long  a  raign,  disliniiuished  Iheoistlves  in  Ihe  illerarv,  clerical,  politiMl.na- 

orj  ol(hisunderlaking,wc  refer  the  render  to  Cheplcr  XL  "  <)n  ibe  Pali  lies, 
Hanni'rt.  and  Literature  of  Ihe  Age,"  in  nhioh  many  llluslrioDS  mmes  will  be 
found  arranged  under  disliiicl  Leads.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  diScult  laak  to 
know  where  a  limit  should  be  placed  in  recording  the  names  of  those  cele- 
brated men.  who  have  done  honour  la  Ibe  reixna  of  the  three  last  sorereigns. 
and  still  grace  that  of  bcr  present  majesty :  we  must  be  content  to  let  ibe 

handed  dawn  la  posterity.  | 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
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SECTION  I. 

"  No,  i<n— my  n>g,il  rluim,  my  righlful  croon, 
Th«  honour'd  litle  of  jaur  sovereinn's  wife. 
No  bribe  ahall  e'er  induce  me  la  hy  down, 
Nor  foree  eilort  ii,  save  bat  wiib  my  life." 

Elthih's  Marijnrcl  of  ittjou. 


1.  (A.D.  IS30.)  The  acnesslon  of  a  monarch,  wlio  bad  been 
actually  in  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  for  so  many  previous 
years,  produced  no  imporlanl  political  changes,  fieorge  IV.  was 
publicly  proclaimed  on  the  31st  of  January  in  London  and  West- 
minster, and  matters  went  on  Tor  some  time  In  their  ordinary 
course.  On  the  93rd  ol  February,  the  metropolis  was  astounded  by 
inlelllgence  of  a  plot  being  discovered  for  Ihe  assassination  ofhU 
majesty's  mio^ters.  3.  The  Calo-slreet  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called, 
Ihim  the  llUleslreet  near  the  Edgware-road,  where  the  conspirators 
used  to  assemble,  was  planned  by  Thistlewood,  who  had  been 
before  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  some  oUier  men  of 
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desperate  fortunes.  Their  desi|n  was  (o  obtain,  on  some  pretence, 
admission  to  lord  Harrowby's,  when  the  ministers  were  assembled 
at  a  cabinet  dinner,  and  there  murder  the  entire  party.   3.  But  all 
their  plans  were  betrayed  to  government  by  a  spy,  and  a  strong 
body  of  police,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards,  burst 
into  their  rendezvous,  at  the  moment  that  they  were  preparing^  for 
the  execution  of  their  designs.   After  some  resistance,  in  virhich 
Smithers,  a  police-officer,  was  killed,  they  were  overpowered,  and 
the  greater  part  made  prisoners;  Thistlewood  made  his  escape,  but 
was  subsequently  taken  at  a  house  in  Moorfields.  Such  was  tbe 
poverty  and  misery  of  these  wretched  madmen,  who  proposed  to 
subvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they  were  searched,  not 
even  a  shilling  was  found  among  the  whole  party.  They  were  soon 
after  brought  to  trial :  Thistlewood  and  four  others  were  executed, 
some  more  transported,  and  government,   satisfied  with  these 
examples,  gave  up  the  prosecution  against  the  rest.  4.  Prepara- 
tions were  now  commenced  for  the  coronation  of  his  majesty, 
when  they  were  suddenly  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited 
more  public  interest  and  more  angry  feelings  than  any  other  that 
had  occurred  for  a  long  period.  This  was  the  return  of  queen  Ca- 
roline to  England,  and  her  subsequent  trial  before  the  house  of 
lords — matters  over  which  the  historian  would  willingly  cast  a 
veil,  but  whicli  are  far  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

5.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  formal  separation  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort,  soon  after  their  marriage; 
some  years  after,  her  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  a  secret  in- 
vestigation, wliich,  after  a  long  and  disgusting  inquiry,  terminated 
in  her  acquittal.  After  being  subjected  to  such  an  indignity,  the 
unfortunate  princess  quitted  England,  and  spent  her  time  in 
travelling,  especially  in  visiting  the  most  celebrated  spots  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  visited  Jerusalem,  and  several 
other  towns  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  took  up  her  residence  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  is  subject  to  the  Austrian  emperor.  Re- 
ports very  injurious  to  her  character  began  to  be  circulated,  and  a 
secret  commission  of  eminent  lawyers  was  sent  out  to  Miian  to 
investigate  their  truth. 

6.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  evidence  collected 
by  tlie  Milan  commission  was  made  the  pretext  for  omitting  the 
queen's  name  in  the  liturgy;  and  at  the  same  time  the  honours 
due  to  her  rank  were  refused  by  foreign  powers.  Deeply  irritated 
at  these  insults,  she  determined  to  return  to  England,  though  aware 
that  her  landing  would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
rigorous  prosecution,  and  though  she  had  been  offered  an  annuity 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  on  condition  of  remaining  abroad.  7.  She 
landed  at  Dover  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  was  recmed  with  tbe 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  populace.  Equal  honours  were  paid  to 
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her  along  the  road  to  the  metropolis,  and  her  reception  in  London 
was  still  more  gratifying* 

8.  On  the  very  day  of  the  queen's  arrival  ui  London,  a  message 
was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  requesting  that  her  conduct 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  mvestigation,  and  that  the  evidence 
collected  at  Milan  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  delay 
was  occasioned  by  a  useless  effort  of  the  house  of  commons  to  effect  a 
compromise :  this  having  failed,  "  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,"  to 
deprive  the  queen  of  her  rights  and  dignities,  and  to  divorce  her 
from  her  husband,  was  introduced  into  the  lords.  9.  The  trial  soon 
commenced,  and  lasted  forty-five  days,  after  which  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight ;  but  on  the  third  read- 
ing, the  ministers  could  only  command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the 
bill  was  therefore  abandoned. 

10.  During  these  proceedings,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
Icnew  no  bounds;  cavalcade  after  cavalcade  was  seen  proceeding 
out  to  Hammersmith,  where  the  queen  resided,  with  addresses 
containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  afffiction  for  herself,  and 
hatred  of  her  opponents)  the  press  teemed  with  virulent  libels  on 
all  who  were  conspicuous  in  either  party;  disunion  even  reached 
the  domestic  drde,  and  the  question  of  ttie  queen's  guilt  or  innib* 
cence  was  debated  furiously  in  every  society  and  in  every  family 
within  the  British  empire.  The  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  hailed 
by  the  queen's  friends  as  a  complete  acquittal,  and  their  delight  was 
testified  by  a  pretty  general  illumination,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
Uiat  many  who  exhibited  this  outward  sign  of  joy  wore  forced  to 
the  display  through  dread  of  popular  violence. 

11.  ( A.D.  1821.)  The  heats  and  ani- 
mosities produced  by  the  queen's  trial 
ootttlnued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury 
through  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  that 
unhappy  lady )  it  was  even  supposed  that 
the  rejection  of  her  claim  to  participate 
in  the  coronation  would  have  led  to 
some  serious  commotion.  But  that  au- 
gust ceremony  was  performed  without 
interruption;  the  queen,  indeed,  pre*- 
aented  heiaeif  at  the  doors  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  was  refused  admit- 
tance, but  no  serious  display  of  popular 
displeasure  followed.  12.  This  last  event 
produced  a  fatal  effect  on  her  health, 
which  had  been  long  declining ;  and  her 
death,  which  followed  soon  after,  was 
generally  attributed  lo  a  broken  heart.  The  fatality  which  attended 
this  unfortunate  woman  seemed  to  follow  her  very  remains.  Her 
funeral  was  a  scene  of  outrage  and  violence.  It  had  been  intended 
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that  the  procession  should  not  pass  through  the  metropolis;  but  the 
populace  altacked  the  military  escort,  and  after  some  loss  of  life 
succeeded  in  forcing  away  the  hearse ;  the  funeral  array  then  passed 
through  the  city  to  Whitechapel,  where  the  corpse  was  restored  to 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  then  allowed  to  pass  quietly  lo 
Harwich,  wlience  it  was  transferred  to  Brunswick,  to  repose  with 
the  ashes  of  her  illustrious  ancestors. 

13k  Immediately  after  the  coronation,  his  majesty  paid  a  visit  to 
Dublin,  and  was  received  by  the  Irish  people  with  a  hurst  of  loyal 
affection  such  as  was  probably  never  before  witnessed.  After  a 
short  visit,  he  embarked  at  Kingstown  in  the  presence  of  a  countless 
multitude,  who  rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  with  blessings 
on  the  head  of  the  first  English  sovereign  who  had  visited  Ireland 
without  hostile  intentions.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  king  made 
an  excursion  to  Hanover,  the  cradle  of  his  race ;  and  after  a  brief 
stay  returned  to  England. 

14.  Great  distress  was  experienced  tl^roughout  the  British  islands 
by  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  consequent  dif- 
ficulty of  paying  rents.  In  Ireland,  the  mutual  discontents  of  the 
land-owners  and  peasantry  led  to  several  outrages  on  the  part  of 
Um  latter,  perfectly  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  country.  By  a  little 
vigorous  exertion,  however,  these  violences  were  repressed,  and 
comparative  tranquillity  restored.  Tlie  distress  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  indeed  almost  exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  gene- 
•ral  and  generous  subscription  in  England,  which  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine  and  distress. 


iftiestums  for  Examinatior^, 

1.  By  wtial  event  were  the  minds  of  the  people  disturbed  at  the  commeo^e- 

menl  of  Ihe  new  reign? 

2.  Whal  were  the  designs  of  Ihc  Galo-slreet  conspirators  ? 

3.  How  were  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  defeated? 

4.  What  event  caused  the  coronation  to  be  postponed? 

5.  How  did  the  queen  become  exposed  to  suspicion  ? 

6.  On  what  occasion  were  the  effects  of  these  suspicious  manifested  ? 

7.  How  was  the  queen  rcceiviMt  in  England  ? 

6.  What  measures  were  taken  by  the  ministry  ?     . 
9.  How  did  the  queen's  trial  terminate? 

10.  What  effect  did  this  lamentable  occurrence  produce  in  the  country  7 

11.  Was  the  ceremony  of  (he  coronation  disturbed  ? 

12.  Uid  any  remarkable  circumstance  attend  the  queen's  death  and  burial? 

13.  How  was  the  king  received  in  Ireland? 

14.  Waa  any  distress  experienced  in  that  country  ? 
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SECTION  11. 

'*  O !  heard  ibey  but  the  aTeDgiog  call 
Their  brelbren's  marder  gare; 
Dissension  ne'er  their  ranlLS  bad  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valonr,  desperate  grown, 
Soughl  refuge  in  Ihe  grafe."— Scott. 


3.  Conititu'tioBslists,  /.  the  adroeatca  of  a  firee 

conatttxrtioii. 
9.  Bur'mesa,   t.  the   rabjeets  of  die 

empire,  ia  Easten  India. 


IS.  Rio  Jaae'iro,  s.  the  capital  of  the 
ofBrasiL 


1 .  A  TiHE  of  profound  peace  furnishes  but  few  incidents  worthy 
of  being  recorded  by  the  historian ;  during  such  a  period  a  nation 
is  silently  employed  in  improving  its  resources  and  repairing  the 
injuries  which  bad  been  inflicted  by  war  on  its  finances.  The  un- 
paralleled contest  in  which  England  had  been  so  long  engaged, 
imposed  on  her  rulers  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difiiculty ;  the  immense 
debt  which  had  been  accumulated  required  a  large  taxation  to  pay 
its  interest ;  and  though  many  exertions  have  been  made  to  relieve 
the  country  from  such  pressure,  no  extensive  reduction  can 
reasonably  be  expected  for  a  very  long  period.  ( 1822.)  2.  After  the 
termination  of  the  parliamentary  session,  the  king  proceeded  to 
visit  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  received  by  his  northern  subjects 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  festivities  were,  however,  soon 
interrupted  by  the  melancholy  news  of  the  dealh  of  the  marquis  of 
Londonderry,  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  who  had  committed 
suicide  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  Aflfr  an  interval  of  more 
than  a  month,  Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  re- 
ceived the  seals  of  office  at  a  time  when  a  minister  possessing  his 
talents  and  energy  was  most  wanting  to  the  country. 

3.  The  European  sovereigns  had  entered  into  a  league  to  check 
the  progress  of  revolution,  and  chose  to  call  their  union  the  Holy 
Alliance.  A  congress  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a  resolution  taken  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  and  restore  despotism  in  Spain.  The  duke 
of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  England,  refused  to  sanction  the 
design,  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  king  of 
France.  4.  (1823.)  Early  in  llie  following  year,  tlie  duke  of  An- 
gouleme,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  entered  Spain,  and  soon 
compelled  the  constitutionalists,  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance, 
to  unqualified  submission.  Ferdinand,  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
despotic  power,  persecuted  all  whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples with  extreme  severity,  and  revived  all  the  cruel  institutions 
by  which  the  government  of  Spain  has  been  so  long  disgraced,  with 
even  more  than  ordinary  rigour. 

5.  The  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  were 
powerfully  excited  by  this  outrage  on  the  liberties  of  a  neighbouring 
nation;  but  the  ministers  had  determined  to  maintain  a  strict 
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neutrality,  though  they  severely  condemned  the  principles  and  con- 
duct of  the  French  government.  But  while  despotism  was  thus  re- 
establishing its  iron  reign  in  Europe,  freedom  had  obtained  signal 
triumphs  in  America,  the  revoUed  colonies  of  Spain  had  now  com- 
pleted their  emancipation,  and  their  independence  was  acknowledged 
by  England  and  several  other  European  powers. 

6.  A  sanguinary  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Greece  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  had  commenced  some  time  previously,  but  bad  long 
produced  no  result  but  lerritic  massacres.  The  principal  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  viewed  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  with 
secret  dislike;  but  the  sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
of  Europe  were  awakened  in  their  favour,  and  several  volunteers 
from  England  and  other  countries  tendered  (heir  assistance  to  the 
insurgents.  7.(1824.)  Lord  Byron,  whose  poetry  had  created  a 
powerful  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  proceeded  to  aid  them  by 
bis  personal  exertions,  but  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever  at 
Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece. 

8.  The  British  colonies  in  Africa  and  India  were  severely  harassed 
by  the  assaults  of  barbarous  enemies ;  in  the  former,  the  governor, 
sir  C.  McCarthy,  was  defeated,  and  crueily  murdered  by  the 
Aihantees;  but  his  death  was  subsequently  avenged,  and  these 
savage  warriors  forced  to  submission.  9.  In  Hindostan,  the  Burmese 
were  totally  defeated,  their  strongest  fortifications  captured,  and 
their  territories  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  troops;  they  were 
consequently  forced  to  solicit  peace>  which  was  granted  on  terms 
that  tend  greatly  to  ii^crease  the  security  of  the  British  possessions 
in  the  East. 

10.  From  the  time  that  the  union  betvreen  England  dnd  Ireland 
bad  been  effected,  attempts  were  annually  made  for  the  repeal  of 
the  remaining  restrictive  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics; 
repeated  failures  by  no  means  diminished  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic 
leaders  and  their  friends ;  and  in  Ireland  they  formed  a  permanent 
association  for  tlie  furtherance  of  their  objects.  (1825.)  Tlie  members 
of  the  Catholic  Association  were  not  always  very  measured  in  their 
language,  or  temperate  in  their  attacks  on  government,  and  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  suppress  meetings  which  seemed  pregnant 
with  danger.  11.  A  bill  for  extending  the  law  in  Ireland  against 
illegal  societies  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and  as  it  was 
expected  that  Catholic  emancipation  would  immediately  follow,  it 
passed  with  but  little  opposition.  This  hope  was,  however,  doomed 
to  be  disappointed,  the  Catholic  question  was  indeed  carried  in  the 
lower  house,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  lords,  principally  on  accouflt 
of  the  exertions  made  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York. 

12.  Speculations  and  joint-stock  companies  of  every  description 
had  lately  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  nation  seemed  infected  with 
a  species  of  insanity;  but  the  bubbles  soon  burst,  and  a  terrible 
reaction  ensued.   The  confusion  of  the  money-market,  and  the 
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commercial  embarrassments  thus  created,  did  not  entirely  disappear 
for  the  next  t\¥0  or  three  years. 

13.  (A.D.  1826.)  Thestate  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  ef  England, 

began  now  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  On  the  death  of 

John  VI.  the  succession  devolved  on  Don  Pedro,  who  resided  in 

Brazil;  he,  however,  satisfied  with  the  imperial  crown  which  he 

had  acquired  in  South  America,  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in 

favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria,  and,  to  prevent  any  domestic 

commotion,  betrothed  her  to  his  brother  Don  Miguel.  Before  taking 

this  decisive  step,  he  prepared  a  constitution,  securing  the  blessings 

of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Portuguese,  who,  unfortunately, 

could  neither  appreciate  the  one  nor  the  other.  14.  A  strong  party 

resolved  to  make  Don  l^iguel  absolute  king,  and  under  the  secret 

sanctioi)  of  the  Spanish  government,  began  to  assemble  forces  on 

the  frontiers,  lljoder  these  circumstances,  application  was  made  to 

EoglaQd  for  a^sistaQce;  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  with  a 

promptitude  that  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  To  pr9serve  the 

coatinuity  of  the  narrative,  we  must  complete  the  account  of  the 

transactions  in  Portugal  before  we  again  return  to  the  affairs  of 

England.  15,  )a  September,  1827,  Don  Miguel  was  appointed  regent 

by  his  brother,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  assume  the  reins  of 

power.  In  the  following  year,  after  the  departure  of  the  Englisli 

troops,  he  usurped  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  his  niece, 

and  immediately  after  abrogated  the  constitution  and  proclaimed 

himself  absolute,  The  young  queen  of  Portugal  had,  in  the  mean 

time,  arrived  ip  England,  but  finding  her  friends  not  sufficiently 

strong  to  overthrow  the  usurper*  she  returned  to  her  father's  court 

^\  Rio  Janeiro, 


Questiem  for  Examination, 

U  By  what  cireuqistanoes  have   the  English  ministers  been  lopg  9m* 

barrassed? 
3.  What  event  caused  a  change  in  the  ministry? 

3.  For  what  purpose  was  the  holy  alliance  formed? 

4.  How  was  ihe  Spanish  consiilution  overihrowq? 

5.  What  revolutions  occurred  in  South  America? 

6.  Did  any  European  nation  mnke  a  fierce  struggle  for  freedom? 

T.  What  remarkable  English  nobleman  died  while  aiding  the  Grasksf 
S.  Did  any  wars  lake  place  in  the  British  colonies  ? 
8.  How  did  the  Burmese  war  terminate? 
10.  What  remarkable  circumstances  occurred  in  Ireland  ? 
n.  Did  parliament  adopt  any  measure  in  consequence? 

12.  What  pecuniary  embarrassments  occurred  in  England? 

13.  How  was  public  attention  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal  ? 

14.  In  what  manner  did  the  English  government  behave? 

15*  What  was  the  final  termination  of  the  struggle  in  Portugal  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WILLIAM   IV. 


I.  Rarelt  has  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  afTorded  such 
general  satlsraclion,  as  was  maoire^led  l>y  all  classes,  when  the  duke 
or  Clarence  ascended  the  lliroue  witli  the  title  or  William  IV. 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  his  iiabits  were  ecooomical  and  his  mannen 
famihar ;  he  exhibited  himgelf  to  his  people,  conversed  with  them, 
and  shared  in  their  tasles  and  amusements;  within  a  few  weeks  he 
attained  an  unpi«cedenled  degree  orpo|iularity,  and  was  reverenced 
by  his  suhjecis  as  a  faliier,  and  loved  hy  them  as  a  Iriend.  !.  ^o 
change  was  made  in  the  ministry ;  but  as  his  majesty  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  some  of  tlie  leading  whigs,  it  was  generally 
believed  thai  tiie  policy,  hy  which  that  party  was  rigidly  excluded 
Irom  ofTice  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  would  not  long  be 
maintained  in  its  full  force.  The  hopes  o(  a  coalition  between  the 
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Wellington  administration  and  the  whigs  were,  however,  soon 
dispelled ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  heen  almost 
nominal  during  the  preceding  sessions,  was  more  than  usually 
violent  in  the  debate  on  Ihe  address,  and  though  the  formal  busi- 
ness of  both  houses  was  hurried  through  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
the  whigs  were  pledged  to  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the 
cabinet  before  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

3.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  24th  of  July,  but  before 
it  could  be  again  convened,  a  revolution  in  a  neighbouring  country 
produced  important  effects  on  the  public  mind,  and  in  some  degree 
convulsed  all  Europe.  Charles  X.,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and 
ieelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French,  was  eager  to  restore 
the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power  to  the  eminence  which  both  pos- 
sessed before  the  revolution  :   he   found  in  prince  Polignac,   a 
minister  able  and  willing  to  second  his  projects,  and  he  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  Pohgnac  thought  that  by  gratifying  the 
national  vanity  of  the  French,   and  indulging  their  passion  for 
military  glory,  he  might  be  able  to  divert  their  attention  from  do- 
mestic grievances  :  previous  to  dissolving  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
he  therefore  proclaimed  war  against  the  dey  of  Algiers,  who  had 
committed  several  outrages  on  the  subjects  of  France.  But  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  prince  were  miserably  disappointed ;  his  cabinet 
was  assailed  with  a  ferocity  and  violence  to  which  the  annals  of 
constitutional  warfare  furnish  no  parallel ;  and  as  the  actions  of  its 
members  afforded  no  opportunity  for  crimination,  their  opponents 
made  amends  by  attacking  their  presumed  designs  and  intentions. 
When  the  chamber  of  deputies  met,  an  address,  hostile  to  the  mi- 
nistry, was  carried  by  a  large  majority.    4.  The  king  instantly 
prorogued  the  chambers,  and  when  the  reduction  of  Algiers  had, 
as  he  fondly  hoped,  gratified  the  nation  and  restored  his  popularity, 
he  once  more  hazarded  the  perilous  experiment  of  a  dissolution* 
The  new  chamber  of  deputies  was  still  more  hostile  than  the  pre- 
ceding; Polignac  and  his  colleagues  saw  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  retain  power  by  constitutional  means,  and  in  an  evil  hour  they 
prepared  three   ordinances  by   which  the   French  charter  was 
virtually  annihilated.  The  first  dissolved  the  chambers  before  they 
assembled ;  the  second  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  the  electors ; 
and  the  third  imposed  a  rigid  censorship  on  the  press. 

5.  When  these  ordinances  first  appeared  on  Monday,  the  38th  of 
July,  they  excited  astonishment  rather  than  indignation  :  a  number 
of  persons,  however,  connected  with  the  journals  of  Paris  assembled, 
and  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  declared  their  resolution  to 
resist,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  enforcement  of  the 
ordinance  imposing  restrictions  on  the  press.  Several  of  the  daily 
journals  were  not  published  on  the  following  morning,  and  the 
printers  and  compositors,  engaged  in  their  preparation,  being  left 
without  employment,  formed  a  body  of  active  rioters.  They  were 
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Joined  by  the  workmen  froq)  several  manufactories,  the  proprietors 
of  which  had  agreed  to  suspend  their  business  during  the  crisis, 
thus  throwing  inlo  the  streets  an  insurrectionary  fopce,  whose 
ferocity  was  more  formidable  than  military  discipline,  ^om^  dis- 
turbances took  place  at  the  offices  of  two  journals,  the  proprietors 
of  which  persisted  in  publishing  appeals  to  the  populace ;  but  they 
seemed  to  be  of  such  little  importance,  that  Charles  X*  went  to 
enjoy  his  favourite  amusement  of  huntings  and  his  ministers  with 
similar  infatuation  neglected  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Paris. 
6.  In  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  appearance  pf  the  military  to 
reinforce  the  police,  became  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
contest.  Several  lives  were  lost,  but  the  soldiers  succeeded  in  difr* 
persing  the  riotous  mobs,  anid  when  Ibey  returned  to  their  barracks, 
marshal  Marmont,  the  military  commander  of  Paris,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  the  restoration  of  tranquillity; 
and  the  ministers  prepared  their  last  ordinance  declaring  the  capital 
In  a  state  of  siege, 

7.  But  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  royalists  was  delusive; 
scarcely  were  the  troops  withdrawn  when  all  the  lamps  in  Paris 
were  broken,  and  the  citizens,  protected  by  darkness,  made  energetic 
preparations  for  the  struggle  of  the  ensuing  day ;  barricades  were 
erected,  arms  were  procured  from  the  shops,  the  theatres,  and  the 

Eolicot-stations,  and  the  arsenal  and  powder  magazine  were  seized 
y  t|ie  populace.  When  the  morning  of  Wednesday  dawned,  Har- 
mont  beheld  with  alarm  the  tri*coloured  flag,  the  banner  of 
insurrection,  waving  from  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
preparations  made  on  every  s|de  for  an  obstinate  struggle.  He 
inslimtly  wrote  to  the  king  recommending  conciliatory  measures, 
but  receiving  no  answer  he  prepared  to  act  on  his  previous  in-^ 
structions.  Dividing  his  troops  into  four  columns  he  directed 
them  to  mov0  In  different  directions,  and  make  circuits  through 
tlie  principal  districts  occupied  by  the  insurgents.  A  series  of 
sanguinary  conflicts  took  place,  in  all  of  which  the  royalists  were 
worsted  :  the  troops  of  the  line  manifested  tlie  greatest  reluctance 
to  fire  i|pon  their  countrymen ;  some  of  them  disobeyed  orders,  and 
others  went  over  to  the  insurgents.  When  evening  closed,  the 
soldiers  bad  been  beaten  at  every  point,  and  they  returned  to  their 
barracks  wearied  and  disappointed.  No  provision  was  made  for  their 
refreshment  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  while  all  the  houses  in  Paris 
w^re  freely  opened  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  citizens  vied  with 
each  olher  in  supplying  them  with  every  thing  that  they  needed. 

8f  Tbe  struggle  was  renewed  with  great  fury  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day ;  Marmont  and  the  ministers,  now  convinced  of  their 
danger,  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms;  but  before  any  thing  de- 
cisive could  be  effected  two  regiments  of  the  line  unfixed  their 
bayonets,  and  went  over  to  the  insurgents  in  a  body.  The  populace 
tbya  reinforced  rushed  tlirough  the  gap  thus  opened,  carried  the 
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Louvire  by  storm,  and  opened  from  this  position  a  terrible  fire  on 
the  column  of  the  royal  army.  Under  this  new  attack  the  soldiers 
reeled;  their  assailants  saw  them  waver,  and  charging  with  re- 
sistless impetuosity  drove  them  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  Marmont 
and  his  staff  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  his  scattered  detachments 
were  taken  or  cut  to  pieces :  before  three  o'clock  Paris  was  tranquil, 
and  the  victory  of  the  people  complete. 

9.  The  friemhers  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  who  happened  to  be 
in  Paris,  met  at  the  house  of  M.  LafHtte,  and  organized  a  provisional 
gov6rtttt)ent;  and  on  the  following  Friday  they  proclaimed  the  duke 
of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  3rd  of  August 
the  chambers  met,  pursuant  to  the  original  writs  of  convocation, 
and  the  national  representatives  raised  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
throne,  under  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  king  of  the  French. 
Charles  X.  was  dismissed  to  exile  with  contemptuous  humanity;  but 
the  efforts  of  the  new  government  to  protect  the  obnoxious  ministers 
almost  produced  a  new  civil  war.  Four  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
arrested  by  individual  zeal,  were  brought  to  trial;  an  infuriated 
mob  clamoured  for  their  blood,  but  their  judges  bad  the  firmness 
to  sentence  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  soon  after  their 
removal  to  their  destined  place  of  confinement  public  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

10.  The  revolution  of  Paris  was  closely  followed  by  that  of  Qrus- 
sels^  The  union  of  Belgium  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ^as 
an  arrangement  which  contained  no  elements  of  stability,  for  the 
Belgians  and  the  Dutch  were  aliens  to  each  other  in  language,  re-^ 
ligion,  and  blood.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king  of  Holland's 
prime  minister  provoked  a  formidable  riot  in  Brussels  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  August,  which  the  indecision,  cowardice,  and  stupidity 
of  the  Dutch  authorities  fostered  into  a  revolutionary  war.  The 
prince  of  Orange  made  some  ^Qiforts  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  but  he  only  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicions  of 
both,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  Belgium  wm  severed  from  the 
dominions  of  the  bouse  of  Nassau. 

11.  Several  insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  Germany; 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed,  and  replaced  by  his  brother, 
the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  nephjw> 
and  the  elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitutional 
charter  to  his  subjects.  Poland  next  became  the  theatre  of  war;  its 
Russian  governor,  the  archduke  Gonstantine,  was  expelled,  and  the 
independence  of  the  country  proclaimed;  but  after  a  long  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  the  gallant  Poles  were  forced  to  yield  to  tb^ 
gigantic  power  of  Russia. 

12.  In  England,  the  rural  districts,  especially  in  Kent  and  the 
northern  counties,  exhibited  alarming  signs  of  popular  discontent ; 
but  the  agitation  in  Ireland  was  of  a  still  more  dangerous  character, 
and  seemed  to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Great 
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anxiely  was  felt  for  the  opening  of  parliament  and  the  develop 
ment  of  the  line  of  policy  which  ministers  would  adopt  at  such  a 
crisis.  It  was  with  surprise  that  the  people  learned  from  the  pre- 
mier, on  the  very  first  night  of  the  session,  that  net  only  he  was 
unprepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform;  but  tliat  he 
would  strenuously  oppose  any  change  in  parliamentary  representa- 
tion.  13.  The  unpopularity  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  seemed 
almost  to  have  courted  by  this  declaration,  was  studiously  aggravated 
by  the  arts  of  his  opponents;  and  when  the  king  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  dine  with  the  citizens  on  the  9th  of 
November,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  by  a  cily 
magistrate,  warning  him  that  he  wotti4  ^e  insulted,  and  perhaps  in- 
jured, by  the  mob,  if  he  did  not  come  protected  by  a  military  escort. 
The  ministers  in  alarm  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  entire  proceed- 
ings, and  on  the  8th  of  November,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  tlie 
public,  it  was  announced  not  only  that  the  king's  visit  would  he 
postponed,  but  that  there  would  be  neither  the  usual  civic  proces- 
sion nor  the  dinner  in  the  Guildhall,  in  consequence,  as  was  alleged, 
of  some  seditious  conspiracy.  The  first  effect  of  the  amiouncement 
was  a  general  panic;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  one  day,  and 
the  whole  country  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  But  when  it 
was  discovered  that  no  serious  grounds  existed  for  the  apprehension 
which  Ittd  been  excited,  all  who  had  a  share  in  exciting  it  were 
assailed  with  a  tempest  of  indignant  ridicule,  which  even  a  stronger 
cabinet  than  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  could  not  have  resisted. 
14.  When  the  ministerial  measure  for  the  arrangement  of  the  civ-' 
list  was  introduced,  sir  Henry  Parnell  moved  a  resolution,  which 
implied  that  the  ministers  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of 
parliament.  After  a  calm  debate,  marked  by  unusual  moderation 
on  both  sides,  the  resolution  was  carried  in  a  full  house  by  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-nine  votes ;  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  col- 
leagues instantly  resigned,  and  earl  Grey  received  his  majesty's 
commands  to  form  a  new  administration. 

15.  Earl  Grey's  ministry  was  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
whig  party  and  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning;  the  most 
remarkable  appointment  was  that  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  the  ofiice  of 
lord  chancellor,  as  a  very  few  days  before  his  elevation  he  had 
declared  ''no  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  administration  can 
by  any  possibility  affect  me."  His  immediate  acceptance  of  a 
peerage  and  ofiice  consequently  excited  surprise  and  provoked 
harsh  comments.  Parliament  adjourned  for  a  short  time  to  give  liie 
new  ministers  an  opportunity  for  maturing  their  plans,  which  were 
stated  by  the  premier  to  include  economy  and  retrenchment  at 
home,  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  slates,  and  a  reforn. 
in  the  commons'  house  of  parliament. 

IG.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  nature  of  the  reform  whir li 
the  ministers  would  propose.  Their  measure  was  developed  to  tlie 
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house  of  commons  by  lord  John  Russell,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831, 
and  it  was  found  to  include  a  greater  amount  of  change  than  had 
been  anticipated  either  by  friends  or  enemies.  All  boroughs  not 
containing  two  thousand  inhabitants  were  totally  disfranchised, 
those  that  had  less  than  four  thousand  were  restricted  to  returning 
one  member,  and  the  rights  of  representation  of  which  these  were 
deprived,,  were  given  to  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  four  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  and  to  (divisions  of  the  larger  counties.  Similar 
changes  were  proposed  in  the  representation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

17.  A  measure  which  involved  so  important  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  was  one  which  necessarily  provoked  protracted  dis- 
cussions. The  debate  on  its  introduction  lasted  seven  nights ;  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Ministers  were  subsequently  defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  were 
compelled  either  to  resign  their  situations  or  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment. His  majesty  showed  his  resolution  to  support  the  cabinet  by 
dissolving  the  parliament  in  person,  and  an  appeal  was  then  made 
to  the  people,  on  the  most  important  constitutional  question  that 
had  been  raised  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

18.  The  event  of  the  elections  more  than  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  ardent  reformers ;  when  the  new  parliament  met, 
it  appeared  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  were 
pledged  to  support  the  minister.  The  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill 
through  the  house  of  commons  though  slow  was  certain,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  September  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords.  Its  fate  in  the 
upper  house  was  very  different;  it  was  rejected  on  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  This  decision  produced  violent 
and  even  dangerous  excitement,  but  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Ebrington,  pledged 
itself  to  the  support  of  ministers  and  their  measure,  calmed  the 
agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Serious  riots,  however,  took  place  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which 
were  not  quelled  until  considerable  mischief  had  been  perpetrated ; 
Bristol  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  excesses  of  an  infuriate 
mob,  and  the  disturbances  were  not  suppressed  until  an  immense 
quantity  of  public  and  private  property  had  been  wantonly 
destroyed. 

19.  In  the  midst  of  this  political  excitement  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  pestilential  disease,  called  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which 
proved  very  destructive,  though  its  ravages  were  not  so  great  in 
England  as  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  This  must,  under  Pro- 
vidence, be  attributed  to  the  judicious  measures  adopted  by  the 
government,  and  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  all  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  empire.  In 
Ireland,  agrarian  insurrections  were  added  to  the  horrors  of  pesti- 
lence; the  peasants,  driven  to  desperation  by  famine  and  oppression 
on  the  one  band,  and  stimulated  by  the  violent  harangues  of  iti- 
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nerant  demngogtt^  on  the  olher,  cotnmitted  sererdl  atrocfom 
outrage!!,  which  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary  operations 
of  constitutional  law.  France  and  Italy  were  also  disturbed  hj 
InsurtrecUonary  morements,  which  were,  however,  soon  suppressed, 
and  th«  rcTolulion  of  Belgium  was  completed,  by  its  being;  formed 
into  a  monatxihy  undef  prince  Lipoid  of  Saxe  Coburg,  whose  chief 
recommendation  was  his  connection  with  the  royal  family  of 
Sngfandi 

)0.  These  circumstances  Induced  the  minist(ift  to  conr^ii6  p^rlfa- 
ment  for  the  third  time  within  the  yeaf;  the  Hefohn  Bill  was  again 
Introduced,  and  aflef  the  se(H)Ud  reading  had  b^en  carri^  by  a 
decisive  maJoHty,  the  houses  adjourned  to  the  commencement  of 
the  following  rear.  When  they  re-assembled,  the  Reform  Bill  was 
carried  steadily  through  its  remaining  stages  in  the  lower  house, 
and  Once  more  brought  into  the  house  of  peers,  where  its  fate  was 
regarded  with  great  anxiety.   Several  of  its  former  opponents, 
called  waverers,  had  resolved  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  with 
the  hope  that  the  mtosure  might  be  greatly  modified  in  committee, 
and  by  theif  aid  the  bill  passed  this  important  stage  by  a  majority 
of  nine.  But  ministers  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  this  success ;  more 
than  twenty  of  those  wlio  had  supported  the  second  reading  were 
pledged  to  resist  the  most  important  clauses,  and,  bv  their  aid,  a 
motion  for  instruction  to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  which  virtually 
took  all  control  over  the  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  its  proposers, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirly-flve.  Lord  Grey,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleagues,  proposed  to  the  king  a  new  creation  of  peers; 
his  maj^ty  refused  his  assent  to  so  extreme  a  measure,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  instantly  resigned.  The  king  then  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  his 
grace  undertook  the  task  under  circumstances  of  greater  difficulty 
than  had  yet  been  encountered  by  a  British  statesman.  Opposed  by 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  and  by  A  large  majority  of  the  house  of 
commons,  the  duke  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  out  of  bis 
powef  to  form  a  ministry,  he  therefore  resigned  the  commission  and 
advised  the  king  to  recall  his  former  advisers.  Lord  Grey  relumed 
to  power,  having  secured  the  success  of  the  reform  Bill  by  a  com- 
promise with  its  opponents.  It  was  agreed  that  ministers  should  not 
create  p^ers,  but  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  should  secede 
from  the  house  until  the  Reform  Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
tJnder  these  circumstances,  thfe  measure  was  passed  without  any 
impediment  through  its  femaining  stages,  and  on  tlie  7th  oi  June  it 
received  the  royal  assent* 
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QiUiiUms  for  EmmindHoh. 

1.  ^oir  was  Uie  •ccession  of  Williatn  IV.  received? 

2.  AVbat  was  ihe  suie  of  parlies  at  ilic  commeDcement  of  the  neW  reign? 
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f .  With  wb^i  design  did  Ibe  Frpncli  ipiniiters  declfrp  wif  48»uif t  Algi^iP? 

4.  What  ordinances  were  issued  by  Poiignac  ? 

5.  How  were  Ibey  received  ip  Paris? 

§.  Wbeo  did  li^e  contests  between  Ibe  citizens  of  Paris  and  (be  royal  troopi 

begin  ? 
T.  In  «hat  conditfoB  was  Ibe  royal  caase  after  tbe  second  df  y's  struggle  in 

P  rig? 
t.  Bow  ^vas  tha  contest  In  Paris  terniinat««d? 
».  Was  any  ehangA  made  iu  ibe  governmeQt  of  PraDce  ? 

10.  Did  tbe  Frent.b  revolation  produce  any  effect  io  Belgian  ? 

11.  Were  tbere  any  insurrectionary  movements  in  otbcr  parU  #f  tbe  eoi^ 

(i'^ent? 

12.  Wha  remarltaMe  declaration  was  made  by  Ibe  duke  of  Wellington? 

13.  Why  was  the  king's  visit  to  ibe  city  postpoqe(^  ? 

14.  How  was  the  Wellington  administration  dissolved? 

15.  On  what  principles  was  lord  Grey's  ministry  constructed? 
la.  Wbal  was  tbe  general  nature  of  ibe  reform  bill  7 

IT.  Hpv  was  i\  received  on  its  first  inirpduciion  jnio  the  bonso  of  99iniP9a|? 

18.  W  lat  was  the  fate  of  ihe  reform  bill  in  the  new  parliament  ? 

19.  In  wb9t  condition  were  Great  Briiiiin  and  (be  continent «( this  crifi#  ? 
30.  Hew  w^s  the  reform  bill  ultimately  carried? 


SECTION  I|. 

^^  Jbo  palace  SQunds  wMb  wail, 
The  courily  dames  are  pale,  :,, 

4  widow  o'er  the  piifple  bows,  and  w^pp^  Us  ^pl^ndonr  din| ; 
And  we  who  clasp  the  boon, 
A  king  for  freedom  won, 

Do  feel  eternity  rise  up  between  our  thanks  and  him.''— Akon. 

I.  (A.D,  1833--7.)  The  revdluUon  in  France,  the  excitement  ?it- 
tending  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  the  difficuUiei$ 
which  impeded  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  and  the 
war  in  Poland,  threatened  consequences  fatal  to  the  peace  of  f|u- 
pope;  it  was  only  by  slow  degree?  that  the  agitated  waves  were 
stilled,  and  appearances  more  than  once  seemed  to  threaten  $  rer 
newal  of  the  storm.  Louis  Philippe  wa^  zealpusly  supported  ))y  tl(e 
middle  classes  in  France,  but  he  was  exposed  to  the  plots  of  the  Carlisle 
and  republicans,  who  were  equally  hostile  to  the  (Continuance  of  a 
government  so  a(]verse  to  their  favourite  schemes.  A  Carlist  insurr 
rection  in  the  south  of  France,  and  a  republican  riot  at  the  funeral 
of  general  Lamarque  in  Paris,  threatened  to  involve  the  nation  in 
the  perils  of  civil  warj  but  the  reppblicani;  were  unable  to  v^rithstand 
the  firmness  of  the  national  guard,  ^nc}  the  capture  of  the  duchess 
of  Berri  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  south  of  France,  Dgring  her 
imprisonment  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  pregnanc^i 
whieh  she  attributed  to  a  private  marriage;  this  circunastance 
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destroyed  the  romance  of  her  chivalrous  expedition  and  covered 
her  enthusiastic  supporters  with  ridicule. 

2.  Don  Pedro  had  resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  when  he  was 
chosen  emperor  of  Brazil ;  but  when  he  was  deposed  by  his  South 
American  subjects,  he  resolved  to  support  his  daughter's  claims  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  Having  secretly  organized  a  considerable 
force  of  English  and  French  adventurers,  he  effected  a  landing  near 
Oporto  and  took  possession  of  that  city.  No  general  insurrection . 
took  place  as  he  expected,  and  he  was  soon  closely  besieged  in 
Oporto  by  the  usurper  Miguel.  A  desultory  war  ensued,  distinguished 
by  no  remarkable  events,  until  Miguel's  fleet  was  captured  by  ad- 
miral Napier  with  a  very  inferior  force,  after  which  Lisbon  was 
surprised  by  the  constitutional  forces,  and  the  usurper  driven  into 
exile.  Don  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  his  victory,  did  no 
injury  to  the  constitutional  cause,  and  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria 
da  Gloria,  remains  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal. 

3.  The  influence  of  Russia  was  exercised  in  resisting  the  progress 
of  liberal  opinion  in  Germany,  but  its  influence  was  more  alarmingly 
displayed  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of 
Egypt,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan  and  sent  his  son 
Ibrahim  to  invade  Syria.  The  superior  discipline  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  rendered  their  victories  easy,  and  Ibrahim  might  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  have  taken 
that  city,  had  not  the  sultan  sought  protection  from  the  czar.  A 
Russian  armament  delivered  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the  impend- 
ing peril,  but  the  acceptance  of  such  aid  rendered  the  sultan  a 
dependent  on  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

4.  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  the  British  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  election  held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  ministers  had  very  large 
majorities,  but  in  Ireland  a  new  party  mustered  in  considerable 
force,  consisting  of  members  pledged  to  support  the  repeal  of  the 
union.  5.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  reformed  parliament,  was  a  coercion  bill  for  suppressing  the 
agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  checking  the  political  agita- 
tion by  which  these  tumults  were  in  some  measure  encouraged. 
The  bill  passed  the  lords  without  difficulty;  but  in  the  lower  house, 
it  encountered  so  fierce  an  opposition,  that  the  ministers  were 
compelled  to  abandon  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses.  With 
the  coercion  bill,  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  Irish  church 
was  very  closely  connected.  The  Irish  church  stands  in  the  un- 
popular predicament  of  possessing  a  wealthy  national  establish- 
ment, while  the  great  majority  of  the  people  belong  not  merely  lo 
a  different,  but  a  hostile  faith;  impediments  have  consequently 
been  offered  to  the  collection  of  its  revenues,  and  there  has 
scarcely  been  any  popular  disturbance  in  Ireland  during  the  greater 
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part  of  a  century,  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  tithe-question.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
conservative  party  generally  supported  the  claims  of  the  church  in 
their  full  efficiency;  the  moderate  reformers  proposed,  that  after 
provision  had  been  made  for  all  necessary  ecclesiastical  uses,  the 
surplus  should  be  applied  to  some  object  of  public  utility,  such  as 
national  education ;  and  a  third  party,  stronger  in  zeal  than  num- 
bers, regarded  the  property  of  the  church  as  a  fund  that  might  be 
seized  for  the  purposes  of  the  slate.  The  ministers  steered  a  middle 
course  between  the  extreme  parlies,  and  of  course  gave  perfect 
satisfaction  to  neither;  they  abolished  len  bishoprics,  but  Ihey 
abandoned  the  clause  for  applying  the  surplus  revenues  to  purposes 
not  purely  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  house  of  lords.  The  measure  was  rendered  more 
agreeable  to  the  Irish  clergy,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
by  the  grant  of  a  million  sterling  as  a  loan,  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  of 
tithes  which  they  were  unable  to  collect. 

6.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  Bank  of  England  led  to  some 
important  discussions  on  the  financial  state  of  the  country;  but 
much  more  important  was  the  change  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  East  India  Company.  While  that  body  was  secured  in  its  politi- 
cal rights  over  the  vast  empire  which  it  had  acquired  in  Hindostan, 
it  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the 
trade  with  India  and  China  was  freely  opened  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  British  crown.  Equally  great  was  the  change  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  West  India  colonies  by  the  total  abolition  of  negro 
slavery;  the  service  of  the  negro  was  changed  into  a  compulsory 
apprenticeship  for  a  limited  time,  and  a  compensation  of  twenty 
millions  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves. 

7.  Notwilhstandmg  the  importance  and  value  of  these  changes, 
the  reformed  parliament  was  far  from  satisfying  the  expectations 
which  had  been  rather  too  sanguinely  formed  by  the  people.  Some 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  limited  amount  of  the  reductions 
of  taxation,  the  continuance  of  the  corn  laws,  and  of  military 
flogging,  and  the  impressment  of  seamen.  It  was  also  suspected  that 
the  cabinet  was  itself  divided  on  more  than  one  question  of  public 
policy. 

8.  In  the  United  States  some  discussions  arose,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  England,  as  a  commercial  country,  were  materially  in- 
volved. The  tariff  sanctioned  by  congress,  imposing  heavy  duties 
on  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  southern  states,  especially  the  Carolinas,  and  an  appeal  to  arms 
was  threatened.  With  some  difficulty  a  compromise  was  effected, 
but  the  attack  thus  made  upon  the  permanence  of  the  union  is  still 
fell  in  America.  The  hostility  of  the  American  president  to  the 
banking  system,  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  public  deposits  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  violent  shock  was  thus  given 
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to  commercial  credit,  ^hich  produced  injurious  MBultfi  on  boUi 
sides  of  tlie  Atl9ntic. 

9,  Tlie  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  was  con- 
tinued during  llie  rpcess,  and  soon  after  the  meeting  of  paFliament 
Mr.  P'Conne|l  introduced  the  subject  into  the  house  of  coroinonB. 
His  motion  >vas  rejected  by  a  majority  of  Ave  hundred  aind  twenty 
ag^ip^t  fifty-eight,  but  at  the  «ame  time,  parliament  pledged  itself 
**  \q  remove  ali  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  promote  lill  well 
considered  measures  of  improvement."  But  on  tlie  nature  pf  these 
measures  the  cabipet  was  diyidcfi,  and  the  majority  liaving  evlpced 
a  disposition  to  appropriate  tlie  surplps  ecclesiastical  revenues  tp 
secular  purposes  of  general  utility,  the  earl  pf  Ripon,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  sir  James  Or^ham  resigned  their  offices. 
Their  places  were  soon  supplied,  hut  the  changes  in  i)ie  cabinet 
veve  very  distasteful  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  new  Irish  tithe* 
l)ill  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  majority. 

10,  Anolber  Irish  question  led  to  further  ch^qges  in  th«  mipistryi 
In  tlie  discussion  on  the  renewal  of  the  coercion  bill,  it  appeared 
that  ^ome  members  of  \he  cabinet  had  agreed  to  certain  compro* 
mises  v^ith  its  opponents  of  whicl)  their  colleagues  were  j^noranf, 
The  disclosure  of  these  negQciations  led  to  l|ie  reslgnalion  of  lords 
Allhorp  anfl  Grey,  \he  former  of  whom,  however^  returned  tp 
office  ¥l)eri  lord  Afelbourne  lyas  appointed  premier.  These  rair 
nisteri^l  dissensions  §nd  the  ppppslte  views  of  the  majori^ie^  \j\  th^ 
houses  of  lords  and  commpi)s,  greatly  impeded  the  progre^  Qf 
iegislatiop;  almost  the  only  important  ineasure  of  the  session  was 
a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  poor-ia\v8,  \vhich,  thqughi  it  effected 
very  great  changes,  was  not  much  connected  will)  parly  politic$f 

11,  The  anomalous  position  of  the  government  gave  general 
dissatisfaction;  tlie  cabinet  was  assailed  wjth  equal  violence  hy  thci 
conservatives  and  il^e  extreme  section  of  the  reformers,  and  ijie 
king  soon  began  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
con^uc^  of  his  ministers,  especially  the  lord  cliancellpr,  w^p^ 
during  9  tour  in  Scotland ^  had  made  some  inconsistent  and  exr 
traordinary  speeches  9t  yaripus  public  meetings,  bn  tl^e  death  q( 
earl  Spencer,  lord  Al thorp  was  ol)llged  to  vacate  his  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  ^Ing  took  this  pppoftunity  of 
dismissing  the  Melbourne  adminjstratioi).  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  apr 
ppinted  the  new  premier,  hut  as  lye  was  ahsent  on  the  continent, 
the  difke  pf  Wellington  upderlppV  the  p[?aP9gemep(  of  public  afTairs 
lentil  his  return, 

1?.  After  sir  Jlohert  Peel's  returp,  anjl  t|i^  form^tjpn  qf  his 
cabinet,  the  pariiament  was  dissplyed,  ^nd  a  pew  plection  hrpught 
the  strength  of  parties  to  a  yery  severe  test,  Ip  England,  the  p4rr 
tisans  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  1)^4  ^  sma|I  majority,  hut 
in  Irelanfl,  an  unfortunate  affray  at  B^^hcormaclf,  ar^slpg  ftrpjn  a^ 
*^tiempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  so  exasperated  the 
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eatholfc  populatioo,  that  the  ministerial  candidates  were  alnaest 
everywhere  unsuccessful.  When  the  parliament  assembled,  the  mi- 
nisters were  bealea  at  the  very  outset  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker; 
Mr.  Abercromby,  the  opposition  candidate,  having  been  preferred 
to  tiie  ministerial  candidate,  sir  Charles  Sutton,  by  a  majority  of 
ten.  Several  ether  motions  were  decided  against  the  ministers,  but 
none  that  Involved  a  necessity  for  resignation,  until  lord  John  Rus- 
sell proposed  a  resolution,  that  any  measure  introduced  regarding 
Irish  tithes  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  appropriating  the 
tuvfAm  revenue  to  purposes  of  genenA  utility  i  the  motion  was 
cippfed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  j  sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  immediately  resigned,  and  the  Melbourne  cabinet  was 
restored,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  lord  Brougham,  whose 
place,  as  chancellor,  was  supplied  by  lord  Cottenham. 

18.  A  bill  for  reforming  the  corporation  of  England,  founded  on 
the  report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  eondition 
of  these  bodies,  was  immediately  introduced  by  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration, and  passed  without  difficulty  through  the  house  of 
eommoRS.  ^me  important  changes  were  made  in  the  measure 
during  Us  progress  through  the  house  of  lords,  but  the  ministers 
deemed  it  better  to  accept  these  moditlcations  than  to  risk  the  loss 
of  the  bill.  A  law  for  regulating  the  marriages  of  dissenters  was 
also  passed  by  the  houses,  but  the  ministerial  measures  fop  re- 
gulating tjie  Irish  church  were  again  rejected  by  the  house  of 
lords. 

14.  Tl)e  slate  of  Canada  began  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  public 
attention  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session ;  the  colonial  house  of 
assembly  opposed  Ihe  measures  of  the  government,  and  went  to  the 
extreme  oi  withholding  the  supplies.  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
arrange  these  differences,  but  the  Canadians  of  French  descent  made 
claims,  not  only  Inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  British  do- 
minion, but  with  the  fair  claims  to  protection  of  the  British 
emigrants  who  had  settled  in  the  country,  and  their  demands  were 
cpnsequently  rejected. 

15.  During  the  struggle  between  the  nicely  balanced  parties  ii^ 
England,  the  aspect  of  continental  affairs  was  favourable  to  the 
contihuahce  of  peace.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  kins; 
of  the  French,  and  various  plots  were  formed  by  enthusiastic  re- 
publicans to  effect  a  revolution,  but  the  friends  of  order  rallied 
round  the  throne,  and  the  only  result  of  these  sjttacks  was  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  government.  Spain  was  distracted  by 
the  horror^  of  a  disputed  succession.  A  little  before  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  the  salic  law,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  that  monarch's  infent 
daughter;  and  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  her  father's  de- 
cease (1833).  Don  Carlos  and  his  partisans  protested  against  this 
arrangement,  and  they  look  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
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regent  to  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war,  the  events  of  v^hich  will  be 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

16.  The  commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  in  1836, 
showed  that  the  differences  between  the  majority  of  the  lords  and 
the  majority  of  the  commons  were  far  from  being  reconciled.  They 
were  at  issue  principally  on  the  line  of  policy  that  ought  to  be 
pursued  towards  Ireland,  and  on  the  measures  for  regulating  the 
establislied  church  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  Irish  corporations  should  be  reformed  according  to  the  plan 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  adopted  for  similar  bodies  in 
England,  and  a  bill  embodying  this  principle  received  the  sanction 
of  tlie  lower  house ;  the  lords  however  insisted  tliat  the  stale  of 
society  in  Ireland  was  such  as  to  render  muiUbipal  institutions  until 
for  that  country,  and  resolved  that  the  corporations  should  be 
altogether  abolished  :  to  this  amendment  the  commons  refused  to 
agree,  and  the  bill  was  consequently  lost.  A  similar  fate  awaited 
the  Irish  tithe-bill;  the  lords  rejected  the  appropriation  clause,  and 
the  commons  would  not  accept  the  measure  without  it.  Laws,  how- 
ever, were  passed  for  tlie  commutation  of  tithes  in  England,  for  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  for  regulating 
episcopal  sees,  the  opposing  parties  having  each  yielded  a  little  to 
ensure  unanimity. 

17.  In  Upper  Canada  the  refractory  house  of  assembly  was  dis- 
solved, and  at  the  new  election  a  majority  of  members  favourable 
to  the  British  government  was  returned.  But  in  Lower  Canada  the 
demands  of  the  French  party  were  not  only  renewed  but  increased, 
and  the  governor,  after  a  vain  effort  to  conciliate  the  house  of 
of  assembly,  put  an  end  lo  the  session. 

18.  In  America  the  progress  of  the  contest  between  President 
Jackson  and  the  bank  of  tlie  United  States  greatly  embarrassed  all 
commercial  transactions.  In  spite  of  all  legislative  prohibitions,  the 
country  was  inundated  by  an  over-issue  of  paper  money,  and  the 
government,  to  check  the  evil,  decreed  that  specie  alone  should  be 
received  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands.  The  small  notes  were 
immediately  depreciated;  several  banks  failed,  and  many  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  traders  were  unable  to  discharge  their  en- 
gagements. The  crisis  was  sensibly  felt  in  England,  where  it  greatly 
checked  the  speculations  in  railroads,  which  were  beginning  to  be 
carried  to  a  perilous  extent;  the  manufacturing  districts  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  temporary  pressure,  but  the  crisis  was  soon 
over,  and  trade  flowed  in  its  accustomed  channels. 

19.  The  parliamentary  session  of  1837  produced  few  measures  of 
importance;  on  Irish  questions  the  two  houses  maintained  their 
opposite  opinions,  and  of  course  nothing  was  done;  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  the  result  was  precisely  the  same;  the  only 
matter  in  which  there  was  any  appearance  of  unanimity,  was  in  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  for  admmistering  the  government  of  Lower 
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Canada  in  opposition  to  the  refractory  house  of  assembly.  A  gloom 
was  llirown  over  these  and  all  other  discussions  by  the  increasing 
illness  of  the  king,  whose  disease  at  an  early  period  prognosticated 
its  fatal  termination.  His  majesty  died  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
June,  sincerely  regrelled  by  every  class  of  his  subjects.  During  his 
reign  of  nearly  seven  years,  the  nation  enjoyed  tranquillity  hoth  at 
home  and  abroad;  it  Was  the  only  reign  in  the  annals  of  England 
during  which  there  was  no  execution  for  treason  and  no  foreign 
war. 


Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  France  after  the  revolution  ? 

2.  Did  any  civil  war  arise  in  Portugal? 

3.  How  was  Turkey  forced  into  dependence  on  Russia? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  parlies  in  the  first  reformed  j^arliament? 

5.  To  what  measures  of  domestic  policy  was  the  attention  of  parliament 

directed  ? 

6.  Was  any  change  made  in  the  East  and  West  India  Colonies? 

7.  Did  the  reformed  parliament  satisfy  expectations? 

8.  To  what  dangers  was  the  American  union  exposed? 

9.  On  what  questions  was  lord  Grey's  cabinet  divided? 

10.  What  circumstances  led  to  further  changes  in  the  ministry  ? 

11.  On  what  occasion  was  the  Melbourne  cabinet  dissolved? 

12.  How  was  sir  Robert  Peel  compelled  to  resign  ? 

13.  With  what  measures  did  the  Melbourne  ministry  succeed? 

14.  In  what  condition  was  Canada  ? 

15.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  of  the  civil  warin  Spain  ? 

16.  On  what  subjects  were  the  majorities  of  the  lords  and  commons  at  va- 

riance ? 

17.  What  was  the  progress  of  Canadian  discontent* 

18.  Did  any  commercial  crisis  occur  in  America  ? 

19.  Why  was  the  session  of  1837  unproductive  of  important  measures? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TICTOHIA. 


1.  (A.D.  HOT.)  Vtctobia,  the  «nly  daugUter  of  Edward,  duVeo( 
Kent,  succeeded  lier  lale  uncle,  and  Iter  accession  to  the  llirone 
was  hailed  witli  more  than  ordinary  enlliusiasm.  All  parlies  vied 
Willi  each  other  in  testifying  their  alTeclionate  allegiance  to  their 
youthful  sovereign,  called  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  lo  rule  over 
tlie  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire.  The  formal  business  olparlia- 
•nent  was  completed  wUli  all  possible  dispatch,  and  at  the  doss  of 
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tliD  se§Sit6&  iM  paMtiimeAt  Was  dissolved.  2.  Although  there  ivas  Si 
keen  trial  of  strength  between  rival  political  parties,  the  elections 
wer^  more  thaii  usually  tranquil ;  and  at  their  close  it  appeared 
ihAl  Ihe  triumphs  of  the  opposing  parties  were  very  nearly  ba- 
lanced. Public  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  preparations 
Bidd^  foi'  entertflitilng  her  majesty  at  a  civic  batiquet  oh  the  9th  of 
Novtndbet'.  They  were  on  a  scale  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  and 
taer  itiajesly's  procession  to  the  Guildhall  was  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing pageants  ever  displayed  in  England.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  cabinet  *,  ^nd  when  parliament  assembled  towards  the  close  of 
the  y^t,  H  appeared  that  ministers  retained  their  majority  in  the 
hous^  of  toiiimons,  and  that  the  opposition  to  them  in  the  house 
of  lords  had  become  more  moderate,  the  state  of  Lower  Canada 
was  one  of  the  most  pressing  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature ;  tlte  opponents  of  the  government  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
their  measures  were  as  badly  concerted  as  their  claims  were 
grouiidleSfi ;  after  a  Very  brief  struggle  most  of  the  leaders  aban- 
doned their  deluded  followers,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  United 
Statesi 

3.  Imihediately  aftef  the  )*e-assembling  of  parliament  in  January, 
1BS9,  measures  were  introduced  for  the  temporary  government  of 
Cadada,  its  constitution  having  been  suspended  by  the  revolt,  and 
the  eafl  of  Durham  wAs  appointed  governor  of  all  the  British  colo- 
nies in  North  America,  with  power,  as  lord  commissioner,  to  ar- 
range the  differences  between  her  majesty's  government  and  her 
discontented  subjects. 

4.  On  the  $9th  May,  his  lordship  landed  at  Quebec,  aod  Assumed 
the  general  government  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  dissolved  the  txecutive  council  of 
Gandda,  and  issued  several  ordinances  with  a  view  to  the  better  go- 
vemtnent  of  ihe  country,  and  the  punishment  of  the  promoters  and 
parlietpators  in  the  rebellion.  One  of  these  ordinances,  which 
contained  ^  sentence  of  banishment  to  Bermuda  of  several  of  the 
rebels  dnd  menaced  them  with  the  punishment  of  death  in  case  of 
their  return  to  Canada  without  permission,  was  made  the  subject 
of  ^  fiiOtiotl  In  the  British  house  of  lords.  The  result  of  this  motion 
was  a  bill  declaring  the  illegality  of  such  an  ordinance,  but  grant- 
ing an  indeinnity  to  those  who  had  advised  or  acted  under  it,  on 
the  score  of  their  presumed  good  intentions.  This  bill  was  sent 
down  to  the  house  of  commons,  was  acquiesced  in  by  ministers* 
and  passed  Into  a  law.  Immediately  alter  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  proceeding,  Lord  Durham  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  al- 
luding to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  British  parliament,  he  said  i 
"  i  have  but  one  step  to  take,  to  resign  the  authority,  the  exercise 
of  which  has  been  so  weakened,  as  to  render  it  totally  inadenuate 
to  ihe  great  emergency  which  alone  called  for  its  existence.'*  Ac- 
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cordingly  his  lordship  tendered  bis  resignation,  and  soon  after 
quitted  Canada,  and  returned  to  England. 

5.  On  the  14th  January  of  Ibis  year,  the  RoyalExcbange  of  LondoQ, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  metropolitan  architecture,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  con- 
flagration was  first  perceived  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
before  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  whole  building  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  handsome  tower,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  with  its  musical  peal  of  bells,  together  with  the  walls  of  the 
principal  building,  falling  in,  carried  wilh  them  to  the  ground  and 
broke  to  pieces,  the  numerous  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  who 
have  reigned  in  England  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  which  adorned  the  interior  qwidrangle  of  the  edifice.  It  was 
remarked  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  at  midnight,  when  the  fire 
was  at  its  greatest  height,  the  chimes  in  the  tower  struck  up,  as  was 
usual  at  that  hour,  the  old  Scotch  tune,  *'  There's  nae  luck  about 
the  house." 

6.  On  the  28th  June,  the  solemn  and  imposing  ceremony  of 
crowning  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  took  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    In  the  procession  to  the  Abbey,  the  queen  was  accom- 
panied not  only  by  all  the  noble  and  distinguished  amongst  her  own 
subjects,  but  by  several  foreign  princes  and  numbers  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  One  of  the  grandest 
and  most  striking  features  of  this  gorgeous  ceremonial  was  the 
splendid  train  of  carriages  containing  the  ambassadors,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  from  all  the  principal  powers  of  the  world. 
Amongst  these  diplomatic  personages,  the  one  who  attracted  the 
most  general  attention  and  received  the  most  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  the  assembled  multitudes,  was  the  veteran  warrior  marshal 
Soult,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  France.   The 
scene  presented  in  the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  one 
that  no  description  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of,  for  perhaps 
never  before  had  there  been  beheld  in  any  country  a  greater  as- 
semblage of  beauty,  wealth,  and  splendour,  than  that  which  was 
present  at  Queen  Victoria's  coronation.    The  public  rejoicings  on 
this  occasion  were  on  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  scale  j 
the  countless  population  of  London  gave  themselves  a  general  holi- 
day, and  by  their  good-humoured  and  joyous  hurras,  testified  the 
hearty  good-will  they  bore  to  their  young  and  lovely  sovereign. 
Similar    testimonies  of  respect  and  rejoicings  were  manifested 
throughout  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  Kmgdom. 

7.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  two  attempts  to  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  were  made  in  Lisbon.  In  the 
first  instance,  on  the  I3lh  of  March,  when  a  number  of  the  extreme 
democratic  party  broke  into  insurrection,  which  led  to  a  conflict 
between  them  and  the  royal  troops,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  former,  aner  a  loss  of  seventy  or  eighty  lives  on  both  i 
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sides.  The  second  attempt  to  subvert  the  government  took  place 
on  the  14th  June,  and  began  by  a  murderous  attack,  which  for- 
tunately failed,  on  the  king,  viscount  San  da  Bandiera,  and  the  mi- 
nister of  war.  This  attempt  at  assassination  and  revolt  was  likewise 
pronaptly  suppressed. 

8.  The  time  flxed  by  law  for  the  final  and  complete  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  India  possessions,  was  the  1st  of 
August,  but  this  period  was  anticipated  by  acts  of  tbe  colonial  le- 
gislatures, and  the  transition  from  the  temporary  system  of  appren- 
ticeship to  entire  freedom,  took  place  without  any  disturbance  of 
public  order  and  tranquillity. 

9.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  the  governor  of  Jamaica  dis- 
solved the  house  of  assembly  of  that  island,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  members  of  that  assembly  to  transact  any  business, 
on  the  ground  of  the  interference  of  the  imperial  parliament  in 
passing  the  West  India  prisons'  bill. 

10.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation  at 
Milan,  in  the  month  of  August,  as  king  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  published  an  amnesty  in  favour  of  all  persons  suffering 
imprisonment  for,  or  accused  of,  political  offences,  and  allowing 
all  those  in  exile  to  return  to  their  native  country  under  certain 
conditions. 

11.  In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  home  policy  existing  between  the  houses  of  lords  and 
commons,  the  only  measure  of  great  and  general  importance  that 
passed  the  British  legislature  and  became  a  law  during  the  session 
of  the  year  1838,  was  a  Poor  Law  bill  for  Ireland. 

12.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  deaths  that  happened  in  this 
year,  were  those  of  the  earl  of  Eldon,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  prince  Talleyrand,  the  cele- 
brated diplomatist,  and  successive  minister  of  all  the  governments 
that  have  ruled  over  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789. 

13.  In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  the  title  of  Godnt  de  Paris  was  given. 

14.  The  desultory  and  desolating  civil  war  in  Spain  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  alternation  of  success  and  defeat  as  in 
the  preceding  years,  without  leading  to  any  nearer  prospect  of 
the  final  triumph  of  either  cause ;  and  was  marked,  if  possible, 
by  deeper  atrocities  and  more  frequent  and  numerous  massacres, 
in  cold  blood,  of  prisoners  on  both  sides.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  princess  de  Beira  and  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos  baffled 
the  vigilance  of  the  French  police,  and  crossed  the  frontier  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bayonne.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  princess 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  she  was  married  to  Don  Carlos. 

15.  (1839.)  On  the  5th  of  February,  queen  Victoria  opened  the 
second  session  of  her  first  parliament  in  person.  In  the  royal  speech, 
her  majesty  announced  that  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce 

39 
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had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Austrian  and 
Turkish  empires;  and  that  the  violation  of  the  public  peace  in  Ca- 
nada had  been  promptly  suppressed  by  the  valour  of  the  troops 
and  the  loyalty  of  her  Canadian  subjects.  Her  majesty,  moreover, 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  a  reform  and 
amendment  In  the  municipal  corporations  of  Ireland. 

16.  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  partial  change  was  ef- 
fected in  the  administration  by  the  retirement  of  lord  Glenelg  from 
the  colonial  office ,  in  which  he  wa6  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of 
Normanby;  aud  the  vacancy  in  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
occasioned  by  the  new  functions  to  which  the  latter  nobleman  bad 
been  called,  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  lord  Ebringlon,  on 
whom  the  queen  conferred  the  dignity  of  an  English  peer,  under 
the  title  of  baron  Fortescue. 

17.  The  question  of  a  modlGcation  of  the  corn-laws  was  brought 
before  parliament;  but  was  negatived  by  large  majorities  In  both 
houses.  The  house  of  lords  having  agreed  to  a  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  the  evident  intention  of  casting 
blame  on  the  government,  lord  John  Hussell  took  the  sense  of  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  Irish  policy  of  ministers,  which,  after 
five  days'  debate,  decided  in  their  favour,  by  a  majority  of  318  against 
296.  However,  there  being  but  a  majority  of  five  in  that  assembly, 
for  the  next  government  measure, — a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica — the  ministers  tendered  llieir  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  with  great  regret  by  her  msgesty.  18.  The  task  of 
forming  a  new  administration  was  then  confided  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  represented  to  the  queen  the  expediency,  on  public  grounds,  of 
his  having  the  right  to  appoint  to  the  principal  places  in  her  majesty's 
female  household ;  this  proposal  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  queen 
by  a  prompt  and  decisive  refusal.  According  to  another  account, 
sir  Robert  Peel  demanded  full  powers  to  dismiss  from,  or  retain 
whem  he  pleased  in  the  household ,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  country 
that  his  administration  thoroughly  possessed  the  royal  confidence. 
A  correspondence  on  this  subject  ensued  between  tlie  queen  and  sir 
Robert  Peel,  which  ended  in  the  resignation  into  her  msyesty^s  bands 
of  his  authority  to  form  a  ministry. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  then  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  In  com- 
pliance with  her  majesty's  wishes,  again  took  upon  himself  the  task 
of  conducting  the  government,  and  the  other  ministers,  his  col- 
leagues, were  reinstated  in  their  places. 

19*  In  July  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  introduced  a  bill  for  ef- 
fecting a  very  important  reform  in  the  post-office.  It  was  founded 
on  a  plan  conceived  and  published  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  who  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  for  every  letter 
not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight.  Though  this  project  met 
'^Ith  the  minister's  approbation,  he  thought  that  it  would  not  be 

^denl  to  effect  so  great  a  change  all  at  once.   11  was  therefore 
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decided  that  the  penny  postage  should  not  oome  into  operatioQ 
until  the  first  of  January  following,  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  thQ 
postage  of  all  inland  letters  exceeding  four  pence  should  be  fe* 
duced  to  that  sum.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  with  little  oppo^H 
tion,  and  has  realized  in  practice  all  the  advantages  ]ha\  wer§  ap^ 
ticipated  by  its  supporters. 

20.  The  autumn  of  this  year  was  signalized  by  the  outrageous  pf  o-> 
ceedings  of  certain  persons  belonging  to  a  new  political  party  that 
had  lately  sprung  into  existence.  They  were  called  Charti^Ui,  be- 
cause Ihey  insisted  on  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  pew  charter, 
whicU  they  put  forth  as  the  tymbol  of  their  political  faith,  Its 
fuodaineHtal  principles  were  universal  suffrage  and  the  abolition 
of  all  existing  laws  that  tend  to  place  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthy.  21 ,  The  leaders  of  the  party  called  public  meetings  in 
London  and  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  iq  the  north  of 
England  aqd  Scotland,  and  those  who  addressed  the  assembled 
multitudes  made  use  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sedilious  laiH 
guage.  The  ministers,  from  a  laudable  desire  to  leave  ^11  freedom 
to  discussion,  did  not  interfere,  until  the  constant  appeals  to  phy- 
sical force  made  by  the  Chartist  orators  had  led  to  serious  riots  at 
Birmingham,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dangerous  proceedings,  several 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  these  meetings  were  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  for  sedition  and  conspiracy ;  they  were  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  excitement 
created  by  these  agitators  was  so  great  that  the  ministers  applied 
to  parliament  for  an  addition  of  5,000  men  to  the  army.  But  neither 
the  prosecutions  nor  the  incfVise  of  the  military  force,  had  the 
efifect  of  putting  down  the  Chartist  agitation.  22.  In  November  the 
town  of  Newport,  in  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  that 
might  have  had  dangerous  consequences.   The  insurgents,  several 
thousands  in  number,  were  led  by  a  person  named  Frost,  who  had 
been  mayor  of  Newport  and  was  still  a  magistrate  for  the  borough. 
Under  his  direction,  they  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
town,  but  were  resisted  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  had  barricaded 
themselves  in  an  inn,  whence  they  fired  upon  the  misguided  piul- 
Utude,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Frost  and  the  other  leadlpg  qien 
among  the  insurgents  were  almost  immediately  arrested,  and  shortly 
aRer  tried  for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  trans 
portation  for  life. 

23.  In  the  month  of  January  of  this  year,  the  French  chanaber 
of  deputies  was  dissolved,  and  the  result  of  the  elections  that  fol- 
lowed, not  being  favourable  to  the  administration,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  count  Mole,  the  retirement  of  that  ministry  ensued. 
Many  and  considerable  diffioulties  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet,  prolonged  the  crisis  for  several  weeks ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  an  abortive  attempt  at  Insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  |n 
which  several  lives  were  lost,  that  a  new  administration,  with 
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marshal  Soult,  as  president  of  the  council,  was  chosen  by  the  king. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  individuals,  some  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands  during  the  insurrection,  and  others  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  being  implicated  in  it,  were  confined  in  the  principal 
prisons  of  Paris.  A  royal  ordinance  was  soon  afterwards  issued  for 
constituting  the  chamber  of  peers  into  a  court  of  justice,  for  the 
trial  of  the  principal  offenders,  twenty  of  whom  were  condemned  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

24.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  had  long  been  unsettled ;  Mehemet 
Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  having  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sultan,  and  made  extensive  preparations  to  resist  any  effort 
to  enforce  it.  He  had  taken  possession  of  Syria  with  a  considerable 
army  under  the  command  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  attacked  and 
defeated  the  force  that  the  sultan  sent  to  expel  him  from  that  pro- 
vince. This  victory  placed  the  Ottoman  empire  in  danger,  from 
which  it  was  ultimately  rescued  by  the  interference  of  the  great 
European  powers. 

35.  The  civil  war  continued  to  rage  in  Spain  until  it  was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  defection  of  Maroto,the  Carlist  general, 
who  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Espartero  for  the  pacification  of 
Biscay  and  Guipuscoa.  Thus  betrayed  or  abandoned  by  his  prin- 
cipal supporter,  it  was  impossible  for  Don  Carlos  to  carry  on  the 
war  any  longer;  he  therefore  passed  the  frontier,  and  took  refuge 
in  France,  where  the  town  of  Bourges  was  selected  by  the  French 
government  for  his  residence. 


Questions  for  Examination. 

1.  By  whom  was  William  IV.  succeeded? 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  the  new  electioDS? 

3.  What  measures  were  adopted  with  regard  to  Canada? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  lord  Durham's  speedy  return  from  Canada  ? 

5.  Which  of  I  he  public  buildings  in  London  was  destroyed,  by  fire  in  the 

year  1838? 

6.  When  did  queen  Victoria's  coronation  lake  place  ?  Stale  some  parti- 

culars. 

7.  What  remarkable  events  happened  in  Lisbon  in  the  year  1838  ? 

8.  Did  the  colonial  legislatures  of  the  West  India  islands  pass  any  remark- 

able acts  this  year? 

9.  Did  any  thing  extraordinary  take  place  in  Jamaica? 

10.  Did  the  emperor  of  Austria  publish  any  act  of  clemency  on  the  occasion 

of  his  coronation? 
u.  Which  was  the  most  important  bill  passed  by  the  British  legislature  in 

the  session  of  1838? 
13.  Which  were  the  most  remarkable  deaths  that  occurred  Ibis  year? 

13.  Did  any  remarkable  birth  take  place  ? 

14.  What  was  the  stale  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  ? 

16.  Which  were  the   principal  topics  of  queen  Victoria's  speech  at  the 

opening  of  parliament  in  1839? 
i«.  Did  any  change  take  place  in  the  ministry  ? 
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IT.  Whatva«  Ifatimmediile  cause  of  the  rMignalioD  otmlnislersr 
18.  Whsi  fallowed  IhFir  rebigDSIion? 
i».  What  measure  o(  rerorni  was  proposed  by  (he  chancellor  of  Ihe  ex- 

ao.  Whal  new  parlj  ro»e  inlo  nolioe,  and  what  were  their  principal  doc- 

ai.  What  waa  the  consequence  of  the  cbartist  igElalion? 

na.  WhalLook  place  in  Wales  towards  the  end  oflhe  icar^ 

33.  What  remarkable et en li  happened  in  Paris  in  (he  beginning;  of  this  jearr 

24.  What  was  ibe  slate  of  affairs  in  ibe  East  7 

35.  How  was  the  civil  war  iaSpaiu  brought  loacanclasion? 


i^ royal  p;ir  beTore  the  altar  kneel. 

And  plight  thpir  mutual  taws  of  lasting  loTO, 
While  milliaDg  pray  with  lervour  that  Iheir  weal 

Haji  be  the  eons  tan  I  care  of  Heaven  above. 


1.  (ISiO.)  The  session  of  parliamen I  was 
opened  by  the  queen  In  person,  on  Ihe  IGIU 
of  January,  and  Ihe  Intended  man-iage  of 
her  majesty  with  prince  Albert  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,   was  annouiieed  In  the  royal 
speech.  Bills  were  almost  immediately  in- 
troduced for  the    naturaliialion  of  the 
prince,  and  for  providing  him  an  establish-  i 
ment  suitable  to  his  elevated  position.  I 
2.  The  ministers  proposed  a  vole  of  £50,000  I 
a  year  tor  the  prince's  income,  but  this  I 
was  met  by  an  amendment  reducing  the  _  .       i,h  „ 

sum    to    £30,000,    which     was     carried  "i  nee  a  inert, 

against  Ihe  government,  by  a  majority  of  36!  against  ihH.  Though 
Ihe  ministerial  majority  had  long  been  dwindling  away,  and 
parties  were  more  nearly  balanced  in  the  house  of  commons 
than  they  bad  heen  for  several  years  past,  the  ministry  were  only 
defeated  in  this  instance  by  the  defection  of  those  among  their 
usual  supporters  who  were  on  all  occasions  the  advocates  of  eco- 
nomy in  the  public  expenditure.  3.  During  the  first  days  of 
the  session,  the  house  of  commons  was  called  upon  to  decide 
a  question  of  privilege.  U  appeared  that  Hr.  Hansard ,  printer  to 
the  liouse ,  had  been  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  a  bookseller  mmed 
Stockdale,  which  libel  was  contained  in  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  house.  The  plaintiff  had  obtained  a  verdict  with  £100  da- 
mages, which  the  sheriffs  of  London  had  levied  on  Ihe  printer's 
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goods.  Tills  attack  on  their  officer  was  4eemed  9  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  slieriffs,  pJaintlfiT,  and  his 
attorney,  were  soon  afterwards  committed  for  contempt  of  tlie 
privileges  of  the  house.  The  affair  had  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  struggle  for  superiority  between  the  house  and  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  very  serious  incon- 
venience; to  avoid  such  an  evil,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  ter- 
minate the  business  by  a  private  arrangement.  This  was  accord- 
ingly effected  by  secretly  paying  the  damages  and  expenses  irir 
curred  by  the  printer ;  wtien  those  committed  for  contempt  were 
discharged  from  custody,  and  this  untoward  affair  was  finally  con- 
cluded. To  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  like  occurrence  in  future, 
lord  John  Russell  brouglil  |n  a  bill  to  give .  summary  protection 
to  persons  printing  papers  by  order  of  the  bouse  oT  commons, 
and  by  tlie  passing  of  this  law,  the  question  was  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

4.  The  strength  of  the  ministerial  party  was  put  to  the  test  in 
the  beginning  of  April  on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  sir  James 
Graham,  deprecating  the  policy  pursued  by  ministers  in  the  China 
question,  After  an  adjourned  debate  the  House  divided,  and  the 
majority  in  fovour  of  ministers  was  only  nine  in  a  House  of  533 
members,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  vacillating,  conciliatory  po- 
licy of  ministers  diminished  the  numbers  of  their  supporters. 
While  the  strength  of  parli^c^s  ^"as  so  nearly  equal  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  (he  opposiliXi^  -powerful  in  the  house  of  lords, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any  measure  of  importance  could  be 
carried  by  ministers.  5.  The  rest  of  the  session  was  chiefly  spent 
in  useless  dpb^^es  on  bills  that  neither  party  possessed  suSicienl 
strength  to  carry.  There  was  one  measure,  however,  tlie  regency 
bill,  on  which  {.he  minislry  and  their  opponents  were  unanimous. 
An  act  was  passed  appointing  prince  Albert  regent  in  case  of 
the  demise  of  her.  majesty ,  or  of  her  being  unable,  from  indispo- 
sition or  any  other  cause,  to  exercjse  the  functions  of  royalty. 
The  session  was  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  voting  of  the  supplies, 
which  were  yearly  the  san^e  ^s  usual,  with  the  exception  that 
(hey  provided  for  the  addition  of  4,000  men  to  the  land  forces, 
which  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  with  France,  seemed  to 
render  necessary.  Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  principal  acl» 
of  the  legislature,  we  will  take  a  glaqpe  at  the  iipportant  events 
domestic  and  foreign  that  took  place  during  the  year. 

6.  On  the  lOth  of  February,  the  marriage  of  her  Msgesty  witli 
prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Cobourg  was  celebrated  with  great  magni* 
ficenoe.  The  auspicious  event  diffused  joy  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  was  hailed  every  where  by  public  rejoicings.  Cer- 
tainly no  monarch  ever  possessed  the  affections  ot  a  people  iu  a 
greater  degree  than  Victoria,  and  few  indeed  could  ever  boast 
<uch  claims  as  hers.  7.  To  prove  how  much  her  sulyecls  love 
ber,  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  burst  of  indignation  that 
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took  place,  wben  aa  attempt  wa$  mafile  upon  her  life  by  a  |ad  named 

Oxford,  who,  on  the  lOih  of  June,  fired  two  pistols  at  the  carriage,  in 

which  her  majesty  and  the  prince  were  riding  Uifough  the  Green- 

Parle.  Happily  the  discbarge,  if  indeed  the  pistols  were  loaded  with  ball, 

injured  no  one.    The  would-be  assassin  was  instantly  arrested, 

and  from  the  evidence  produced  on  his  trial,  it  appeared  that  he 

was  either  absolutely  road,  or  afBicted  with  monomania.    |4.  |1^ 

was  consequently  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  high  treason,  on  thQ 

ground  of  insanity,  and  was  ordered  tQ  be  confined  in  Bethlehem 

hospital  for  life,    On  the  21st  of  October,  her  Majesty  was  happily 

delivered  pf  ^  daughter,  who  was  h^pUsed  by  the  ns^me^  pf  Yiptori^ 

Adelaide  Mary  Louisa. 

3f  Despairing  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country 
from  the  imperial  parliament,  Mr.  O'Cpnnell  determined  on  niaking 
eyery  effort  to  restore  a  domestic  legislature  to  Ireland,  and  for 
tli|s  purpose,  he  called  a  public  meeting  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  in 
Dublin?  at  which  he  proposed  to  organize  a  new  association  whosei 
only  object  should  be  to  bring  about  an  immpdiate  repeal  of  th^ 
Act  of  ynion.  The  plan  he  laid  down  was  adopted  by  accl^niatipn, 
^nd  a  system  of  agitation  commenced,  of  which  we  shalU  have  |o 
sppak  hereafter, 

^.  In  the  spring  pf  this  year,  a  difference  arose  helween  the 
Eaglishand  Neapolitan  governm^ts  respecting  the  sulphur  trade.  H 
apppared  that  the  Neapolitan  njjni)  ^  had  granted  ainonopolyof 
this  trade  to  a  French  company  ^iii  despite  of  existing  treaties.  The 
English  ambassadpr  at  Naples  consequently  presented  a  note  tq 
the  Neapolitan  court,  requiring  the  dissolution  of  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  thp  French  company.  To  this  application,  an  unsatis- 
factory apsvt^er  was  received  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  upon 
which  the  ambassadpr  immediately  dispal<^hed  a  courier  with 
sealed  orders  to  adn^iral  Stopford,  and  British  merchants  were 
cautioned  not  to  ship  goods  in  Neapolitan  hottom^  ^s  they  migb( 
be  exposed  to  seizure  by  the  British  fleet,  whjch  actually  began, 
soon  afterwards,  tp  make  reprisals  on  all  vessels  sailing  under  the 
Neppolilan  Pag,  17,  This  vigorous  measure  was  not  without  effecj; 
on  tho  court  of  Naples,  as  the  proffered  mecliation  of  the  French 
king  was  promptly  accepted,  and  a  good  understanding  restored 
between  the  two  governments,  by  an  amicable  arrangerpent. 

iO.  The  king  of  the  French  had  scarcely  effected  this  reconci- 
liation, v^hen  an  alarming  schispi  broke  put  between  his  own 
governn^ent  and  that  of  England.  The  alleged  grounc}  of  quarrel 
was  that  ^ngl^nd  had  claridestinely  signed  a  convpnlipn  with 
Turkey,  tp  which  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  wepe  parties,  whilst 
France  was  excluded. 

11.  The  object  of  this  ponvpntion  viras  to  assist  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
now  thrPdtened  with  annihiJaUpn  by  its  powerful  vassal,  Mehem^^ 

All,  pacha  of  Egypt.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pacha's  encroachments 
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on  the  dominions  and  prerogatives  of  his  suzerain  should  be  resisted ; 
and  that  if  he  refused  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Porte,  the  contract- 
ing parties  would  interfere  to  compel  his  submission. 

12.  M.  Tliiers,  then  president  of  the  council  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  with  all  his  supporters,  considered  this  treaty  as  an 
insult  to  France,  and  a  cry  for  war  against  England  arose  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  this  frenetic  excitement  was  in  a 
great  measure  produced  by  the  tirades  of  the  journalists,  who  used 
every  means  in  4iieir  power  to  incense  the  people  agamst  their 
insular  neighbours.  13.  In  the  mean  time  the  minister  was  not  idle; 
he  made  every  preparation  for  war  by  putting  the  army  into  an 
effective  state,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Paris  should  be  fortified 
witliout  delay.  This  was  a  step  that  certain  parlies  in  the  state  had 
long  wished  to  take,  but  hitherto  the  friends  of  freedom  had 
strenuously  opposed  it,  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  all  such  considerations  were  forgotten;  apian  of 
fortification  was  proposed,  and  adopted  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  by 
those  wlio,  in  cooler  moments,  had  often  deprecated  such  a  measure 
as  pregnant  with  evil  incalculable. 

14.  While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state  of  effervescence,  an 
event  occurred  in  the  north  of  France  that  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  allay  it.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  hostile  invasion,  headed  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Emperor.  Misled  by  the 
statements  of  interested  or  over-sanguine  partisans,  he  appears  to 
have  entertained  the  notion  that  he  should  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  his  countrymen,  and,  aided  by  the  magic  of  the  name  he 
bore,  should  march  in  triumph  to  Paris,  and  ascend  his  uncle's 
throne.  A  wilder  scheme  was  never  conceived.  The  prince,  with 
about  sixty  followers,  embarked  in  an  English  steam-boat,  and  made 
the  French  coast  a  short  distance  from  Boulogne,  intending  to 
make  their  first  attempt  upon  that  town,  the  garrison  of  which 
the  adventurers  supposed  would  flock  to  their  standard.  15.  In 
this  expectation,  however,  they  were  miserably  disappointed,  as 
not  a  soul  offered  to  join  their  absurd  enterprise;  on  the  contrary, 
every  body  was  eager  to  oppose  them,  and  in  a  very  short  lime 
they  were  all  taken  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  The  court  of 
peers  was  convoked  to  try  them  as  enemies  to  the  state.  They  were 
all  found  guilty  .*  the  prince  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  his  followers  to  various  periods. 

16.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  made  between  the  four  great 
powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  English  government  sent  a  naval 
force  to  act  against  the  pacha.  Beyrulh  was  first  bombarded  and 
taken.  Shortly  afterwards  commodore  Napier  attacked  Acre,  and 
after  a  bombardment  of  three  hours,  during  which  nearly  a  whole 
regiment  of  Egyptian  soldiers  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine,  the  town  was  evacuated,  and  taken.  The  pacha, 
finding  that  all  resistance  would  be  useless,  agreed  to  accept  the 
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conditions  offered,  to  give  up  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  been 
traitorously  delivered  inlo  his  hands,  and  to  evacuate  Syria.  This 
being  all  that  was  required  of  him,  hostilities  ceased  immediately. 

17 .  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  war  partisans  in  France, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  out  a  case  that  would  justify  the 
application  of  their  favourite  remedy.  The  king  was  reported  to  be 
extremely  averse  to  it,  and  was  consequently  the  object  of  much 
malij^pant  abuse,  which  produced  its  natural  effect  in  the  month 
of  October  following,  when  a  gun  was  fired  at  him  by  a  fanatic 
named  Darm^s.  The  same  Providence  that  had  already  protected 
Louis  Philip  several  times  in  similar  dangers,  again  saved  him  from 
the  murderous  attempt. 

18.  This  event  appeared  to  cause  a  revulsion  in  public  feeling, 
for  the  war-cry  died  gradually  away,  and  on  the  21  si  of  October 
M.  Thiers  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  Marshal 
Soult  was  then  made  president  of  the  council  and  minister  at  war, 
and  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  was  confided  to  Mr.  Guizot. 

19.  The  15th  of  December  in  this  year  will  ever  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  France ;  for  on  that  day  the  bones  of  her  great 
warrior  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris.  Some 
months  before,  the  French  government  had  made  application  to  the 
English  cabinet  for  permission  to  remove  the  mortal  remains  of 
Napoleon  from  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  request  was  no  sooner 
made  than  granted ;  and  the  French  king  dispatched  his  son  admiral 
Joinville  with  a  frigate  to  bring  back  the  ashes  of  the  emperor.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sensation  produced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  body  of  this  popular  idol.  Though  the  day 
when  it  entered  Paris  was  extremely  cold,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  150,000  persons  were  present  to  witness  the  passage 
of  the  cortege  and  the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  coffin  was  placed 
in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  the  Invalids ,  until  a  tomb  could  be 
erected  worthy  to  receive  the  remains  of  a  hero  whose  name  will 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  man  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  last. 

20.  In  Spain,  affairs  continued  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  town  after 
town  revolting  against  the  government  without  any  means  of  carry* 
ing  on  resistance.  When  the  Sancho  ministry  resigned  the  seals  of 
office,  the  queen-regent  appointed  Espartero  president  of  the  council, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  administration  of  affairs  would  be  carried 
on  with  more  vigour.  The  whole  power  of  the  state  soon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Espartero  by  the  queen-mother's  relinquishing 
the  regency  and  retiring  into  France,  and  there  appeared  some 
reason  to  expect  that  this  unhappy  country  would  now  enjoy  a  little 
repose  after  so  many  years  of  intestuoie  broils  and  commotions. 
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Questions  for  Examination, 

1.  Wbit  parlieuUrAnnouQceoient  was  made  in  ihe  royal  ipeerh  ob  •penins 
Ibe  parliameni,  and  what  were  ibe  flrsi  measures  brought  iu? 

9.  On  what  quesUon  were  the  mioisters  defeated,  and  what  was  (be  caqse 

of  ibeir  defeat  ? 

5.  What  was  tbe  question  of  privilege  that  was  laid  before  the  house ,  and 

how  was  it  settled  ? 

I.  How  was  the  parliamentary  strength  of  ministers  put  to  the  test^  and 
what  effect  bad  the  slate  of  parties  on  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature ? 

I,  What  act  was  passed  with  the  approbation  or  all  parties? 

6.  What  remarkable  event  took  place  in  February  7 

7.  What  atrocious  attempt  was  made  against  her  majesty? 
9.  What  new  association  was  formed  in  Ireland  ? 

p.  What  difference  arose  between  England  and  Naples,  and  how  was  i( 
settled? 

10.  What  convention  was  signed  by  England? 

11.  What  was  its  object  ? 

i||«  What  effect  wa9  pfodnced  in  France  by  this  event? 

ift.  What  extraordinary  measures  were  determiQod  9P  by  the  French  go* 

vernment? 
14.  What  strange  occurrence  happened  in  the  north  of  France  ? 
S5.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  prince's  attempt? 
16.  Where  did  the  English  government  send  a  naval  armament,  and  what 

did  it  effect? 
IV.  What  happened  to  the  l^lng  Qf  the  French  in  October  ? 

18.  What  occurred  soon  after? 

19.  What  memorable  even)  happened  in  Deoieiiiber? 
9J),  Pescfibe  the  ftate  of  3pain. 


SECTION  IlL 

Yet  future  tfiumpbs,  Windsor,  sti))  remain} 
^lill  may  thy  bowers  receive  as  brave  a  train ; 
For  lo.*  to  Britain  and  berfavour'd  pair, 
Heaven's  hi^h  command  has  sent  a  sacred  heir. 


IS.  Stan4ofami«,  «.  til*  anai  meMuaiy  for 

a  singrl0  gQldi^r. 
\6,  Gayalcade,  i,  a  procession  on  horseback. 


a.  llMcttfttlv«,  $.  <he  ehoioa  givaa  of  two 

things. 
to.  Tetanus,  s,  loclc-Jav,  a  disease. 
St.  Arson,   s,  tbe  crimo  «f  set^f  flrs  (o 

boQ^es  or  etber  property-' 

I.  (1841.)  Thfl  session  of  parliament  was  opened  by  the  queen  in 
person  on  the  20lh  of  January.  The  royal  speech  alluded  as  usual 
to  the  friendly  disposition  of  all  foreign  powers,  and  congratulated 
tlie  country  on  the  successful  Issue  of  the  naval  operatiops  which  had 
been  undertaken  in  tbe  East,  in  fulfilment  of  the  convention  made 
with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  2.  Several 
bills  for  improving  the  registration  of  voters  in  England  and  Ireland 
were  introduced  early  in  the  session,  but  the  ministerial  measures 


were  s6  vMi^mentty  opposed  by  the  lories,  whose  parly  was  dally 
getting  Blronger,  that  they  were  all  relinquished  ode  after  another. 
A  bill  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  to  continue  the  poor-law 
coininissibn  for  ten  years  longer,  met  with  less  opposition,  but  was 
arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  prorogation  of  paHiament. 

3.  In  February,  the  earl  of  Cardigan  was  tried  by  his  peers  on  a 
charge  of  feloniously  shooting  at  captain  Tucket    An  indictment 
had  been  preferred  against  the  earl  at  the  central  criminal  court, 
where  capitain  Tucket,  and  the  seconds  concerned  in  the  duel  were 
tried    on  a  similar  charge  and  acquitted,  but  as  he  claimed  bis 
privilege  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  trial  took  place  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  terminated  in  his  acquittal.   4.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  it  was  evident  that  the  ministry  would  be  unable 
long  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  their  opponents  in  the  bouse 
of  commons.    Their  majority  became  less  and  less  upon  every 
succeeding    division,   until   they  were   left  in    a    minority   of 
eleven  on  a  bill  for  improving  the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland. 
5.  Finding  it  altogether  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government,  the 
ministry  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign  or  dissolve  the  parliament. 
They  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  latter  expedient,  and 
began  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  more  efficient  support 
in  the  new  parliament.  Considering  an  alteration  of  the  com  laws 
as  Hie  most  popular  measure  that  could  be  brought  forward,  lord 
Melbourne  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  lord  John  Russell  in  the  house 
of  commons,  staled  that  ministers   had  resolved  on  proposing 
the  adoption  of  a  low  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  corn,  and 
on  removing  numerous  restrictions  that  impeded  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries.  6.  This  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  meetings  were  held  all 
over  the  country  in  support  of  the  ministerial  measures.    Their 
opponents,  however,  were  by  no  means  disheartened,  but  resolved 
on  bringing  affairs  to  a  crisis  by  a  motion  declaring  that  the  go- 
vernment did  nol  possess  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  commons* 
On  a  division,  the  ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a 
house  of  G23  members.  The  consequence  of  this  vote  was  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament,  by  her  majesty  in  person,  on  the  22nd  of 
June.  On  the  following  day  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  a 
new  parliament  summoned  for  the  I9lh  of  August. 
i   7.  The  elections  began  immediately,  and  were  unfavourable  to 
the  ministry.  The  parliament  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
it  was  soon  evident  that  the  opposition  was  much  stronger  than 
the  ministerial  party.   An  amendment  to  the  address  was  moved 
and  carried  by  3G0  votes  against  2G9.  Ministers  then  sent  in  their 
resignations,  and  her  majesty  entrusted  sir  Robert  Peel  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry,  which  was  gazetted  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Sir  Robert  Peel  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  lord 
Lyndhursl,  lord  chancellor;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  keeper  of  the 
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privy  seal ;  the  earl  of.  Aberdeen,  lord  Stanleyr  and  sir  James 
Graham,  principal  secretaries  of  slate.  Earl  de  Grey  was  seat  as 
lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  lord  Eliot  as  his  secretary.  8.  After 
the  delay  necessary  for  the  re-election  of  those  ministers  who  were 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  bill  for  continuing  the  poor- 
law  commission  was  brought  in  and  passed  with  little  discussion. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  his  intention  to  postpone  all  further  business 
till  the  next  session,  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  by  com- 
mission on  the  7  th  of  October. 

9.  In  the  East  Indies  the  English  arms  continued  to  meet  witli 
their  usual  success ;  Dost  Mahomed  and  Akhbar  Khan ,  two  princes 
of  Afghanistan  who  had  entered  the  field  against  the  English,  having 
been  successively  reduced. 

10.  In  February,  lord  Sydenham,  who  had  gone  over  to  Canada 
as  governor-general,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  one 
of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  the 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  were  henceforth  to  have 
but  one  legislature.  The  governor-general  died  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, of  tetan>i5,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  sir  Charles  Bagot.  11.  This  year  an  event  occurred  in 
AlAerica  that  threatened  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  originated  in  a  cir- 
cumstance that  took  place  some  time  before,  during  the  insurrection 
in  Canada.   It  appears  that  the  revolters  had  many  friends  and 
supporters  on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  some  of  whom  had 
dispatched  a  vessel,  called  the  Caroline,  to  succour  the  rebels. 
This  vessel  was  pursued,  taken,  and  destroyed  by  direction  of  the 
English  authorities,  an  act  which  was  regarded  as  nothing  short  of 
piracy  by  many  of  the  American  citizens,  and  they  watched  for  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance.  11.  A  person  named  Alexander  Macleod, 
an  English  subject,  was  arrested  in  the  territory  of  the  States,  and 
sent  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder  and  arson^  committed  in 
destroying  the   Caroline.   The  English   government  had   always 
maintained  that  the  destruction  of  this  vessel  was  justifiable  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  government  at  Washington  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  could  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  law  belonging  to  any  individual  state.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  States, '^here  the  populace  are  always  rabid 
in  their  hatred  of  England,  and  hail  with  joy  any  incident  that 
seems  likely  to  bring  the  two  countries  into  collision,  which  might 
have  happened  if  Macleod  had  been  condemned.  The  trial,  how- 
ever, proved  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  and  his  acquittal  set  the  question  at  rest,  until  some 
other  person  be  arrested  on  the  same  charge. 

12.  Among  the  domestic  events  of  the  year,  none  excited  the 
public  sympathy  more  than  the  loss  of  the  President,  one  of  the 
splendid  steamers  built  expressly  for  traversing  the  Atlantic.  This    i 
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fine  vessel  left  New  York  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  and  on  the  next  day- 
encountered  a  storm  between  Nantucket  shoals  and  George's  Bank, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  foundered,  as  it  was  seen  no  more. 

13.  In  October  the  grand  armoury  in  the  Tower  was  discovered 
to  have  taken  fire,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to 
arrest  the  conflagration,  the  building  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  300,000  stand  of  armsy  with  many  curious  remains  of 
antiquity ,  were  entirely  destroyed,  or  so  far  injured  as  to  be  useless. 

14.  In  the  autumn,  great  confusion  was  created  among  capitalists 
by  the  discovery  that  forged  exchequer-bills,  to  an  immense 
amount,  had  been  put  into  circulation  through  the  agency  of  a  clerk 
in  the*exchequer.  He  was  tried  for  the  crime  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and,  pleading  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  In 
the  next  sessions  of  parliament  a  bill  was  passed  to  secure  innocent 
parties  from  being  losers  by  the  fraud. 

15.  The  9lh  of  November  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  birth- 
day of  Albert  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
crown.  Tliis  happy  event  diffused  joy  throughout  the  landj  a  joy 
felt  by  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

16.  In  France,  scarcely  anytliing  of  importance  occurred  during 
the  year.  The  legislature  was  (engaged  for  a  great  part  of  the  session 
in  discussing  the  bill  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  which  passed 
into  a  law,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  September  the  capital  was  again  alarmed 
by  an  attempt  at  assassination  directed  against  the  royal  family. 
When  the  regiment  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Aumale  was  entering 
Paris,  on  its  return  from  Africa,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  with 
his  brothers  Nemours  and  Montpensier,  had  joined  llie  caiafcade, 
was  fired  at  by  a  man  named  Quenissel,  fortunately  without  receiv- 
ing any  injury.  The  assassin  was  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  when 
examined  by  the  magistrates,  it  appeared  that  several  other  persons 
were  implicated.  The  conspirators  were  tried  before  the  court  of  peers 
in  December,  by  which  three  of  the  principals  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  several  accomplices  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

17.  In  Spain,  the  expectations  that  had  been  entertained  of  a 
happier  state  of  affairs  were  sadly  disappointed.  Intrigue,  insurrec- 
tion, and  revolt  succeeded  each  other  with  little  intermission,  and 
the  dominant  party  of  the  day  never  failed  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  opposed  them.  In  May  the  Cortes 
declared  Espartero  sole  regent,  and  soon  afterwards  deprived  the 
queen-mother  of  the 'guardianship  of  her  daughters.  Queen  Christina 
addressed  a  protest  to  the  Spanish  nation  against  this  decree  of  the 
Cortes,  and  Espartero  answered  it  by  a  proclamation  asserting  that 
the  nation  alone  has  the  right  of  choosing  a  guardian  for  the  royal 
infants.  18.  In  the  beginning  o|aOctober,  general  O'Donnel  with  the 
troops  under  his  command  declared  in  favour  of  queen  Christina's 
claim  to  the  guardianship,  and  many  towns  in  the  north  of  Spain 
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follovred  the  example.  These  movemenU  appeared  to  have  been 
coDDecled  wllh  an  allempted  insurrecllon  al  Madrid,  and  a  plot  lo 
carry  off  Ihe  youag  queen,  which  were  easily  fmslraled  by  tlie 
goTernment.  The  regenl,  9upi>oslag  thai  queen  Clirisltna,  who  was 
then  la  Paris,  liad  instigated  Ihls  revolt.  Issued  a  decree  suspending 
the  payment  or  the  annuity  settled  oo  her  as  queen-dowager,  and 
iDslrucled  the  Spanlsli  ambassador  to  demand  her  expulsion  n^m 
Ibe  French  lernlor^.  The  aulhorlly  o(  Itie  government  was  re- 
Mtabliihed  in  the  north  alter  a  little  llghling,  followed  by  a  great 
many  military  executions,  and  the  regenl  entered  Madrid  in  tdumpb 
00  the  13rd  ofNovember. 

Qaettion*  for  Examination. 
t.  To  what  did  the  rojal  ipeech,  at  the  ancning  of  ihc  pariiamem,  altudeF 
a.  Whai  biili  were  brouulit  rarward  in  tbe  cooimons,  and  «bal  became  of 

].  What  trial  (oak  place  ia  (hi^  bouae  of  tord« ! 

4.  Hov  were  ihe  loinisir)  ailuaied  aiih  resppcl  (a  ihe  bouse  of  comiDDDS  ? 
I.  What  meaaure  ol  rr-form  wa<  proposed  by  mlnislers  ? 

I.  Uow  «)<  iu  aiiDounccment  rpcpiied  bj  Uie  people,  and  whal  «er«  IM 

T.  What  followed  Ihe  meclidg  of  ibe  new  porliamenl,  and  who  were  iba 

uew  ID  iDi  tiers  r 
t.  Wbal  measures  did  sir  llob«rl  Peel  brinit  forward? 

5.  What  success  did  Ihe  En^liih  arms  tnrel  with  id  Ihe  East  Indiaa? 

10,  WhaL  were  ilie  llrsiacis  ol  ibe  KOvetDor'ai-nera!  onarritirnj  in  Canada  i 

and  wlial  befell  blm  Ihere^ 

11,  Whil  eienl  Ihrratenrd  lo  interrupt  Ilia  triendly  relstloBl  elilllB|  ba- 
ll. How  wj>  Ihc  (lander  a>er[ed  7 

13.  Whal  tamenlableaccidenl  occurred  in  ifae  beglanlag  ot  the  jear' 
18.  Whal  reinarlublr  Are  happened  in  London  ! 

l«'  Bj  wlial  was  Ihe  c 
It,  What  was  the  Slat 

II.  Wbal  occurred  in 

Instigalor  / 
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SECTION  IV. 

l^ei  such  a»  deem  it  glory  to  deslroy, 
Bush  inio  blood,  ihe  sack  of  cities  seek, 
Unpierced,  ej^ulliog  in  the  widow's  wail 
The  virgin's  shriek,  and  tb'infani's  trembling  cry, 

Thomson, 

1.  y{l««l(  «•  relatiaf  ««  the  veYMm*.  |   S.  Jntik,  s.  a  Chinese  ihip. 

1.  (1843).  This  year  opened  under  no  very  flatlering  aspect  for 
England  :  commerce  was  in  a  complete  stagnation,  the  manu-* 
facturers  could  not  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  were  consequently 
obliged  to  stop  their  mills ;  and  thousands  of  workmen  were  wan* 
dering  about  in  a  state  of  the  most  grievous  destitution,  dependent 
upon  public  charity.  The  revenue  had  long  been  declining,  and 
was  now  so  much  below  the  expenditure,  and  with  little  pros- 
pect of  a  change  for  the  better,  that  the  necessity  of  some  new 
/Itcal  expedients  was  acknowledged  by  all  parlies.   The  manufac- 
turers, with  their  friends,  the  political  economists,  had  been  for 
some  time  ardently  engaged  in  agitating  the  country  in  favour  of  a 
total  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  had  established  an  association 
called  the  anti-corn-Iaw  league,  which  sent  its  emissaries  all  over 
the  kingdom,  to  proclaim  the  advantages  and  disseminate  the  doc- 
trines of  tree  trade.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  body,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  late  ministers  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  commer-' 
cial  policy,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  and  the 
conviction  became  general,  that  some  important  alteration  would  be 
proposed  by  sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  very  opening  of  the  session. 
This  opinion  gained  strength  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham  retired 
from  office,  because  he  disapproved  of  the  measures  the  mipistry 
had  determined  to  bring  forward.  2.  The  parliamentary  session  was 
opened  by  her  majesty  in  person  on  ihe  3rd  of  February  j  and  a  few 
days  after,  sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  modification  of  the  law$ 
relating  to  the  importation  of  corn.  He  proposed  that  the  import 
duty  should' still  be  regulated  by  Ihe  average  price  of  corn  in  the 
principal  markets  of  England,  but  that  its  amount  should  be  con- 
siderably reduced.   The  scheme  seemed  to  please  no  party,  being 
too  liberal  for  the  monopolists  and  too  narrow  for  tlie  free-traders. 
Lord    John     Russell   declared   that   it  would   only   perpetuate 
evils,  and  proposed  an  amendment  in  favour  of  a  low  fixed  duty. 
This,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  as  were  many 
others  made  during  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.   The  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and,  though 
regarded  with  disfavour  even  by  its  supporters,  certainly  produced 
a  beneficial  effect  soon  after  it  came  into  operation,  by  admitting  a 
vast  £[uantity  of  foreiga  corn  which  could  not  have  entered  under 
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the  old  law.  S.  In  the  beginning  of  March  sir  Robert  Peel  brought 
forward  his  plan  for  restoring  the  finances  to  a  healthy  state.  He 
proposed  many  reductions  in  the  import  duly  on  articles  of  general 
consumption  among  the  working  classes  of  the  people,  which  were 
generally  approved,  but  the  principal  part  of  his  plan  was  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  of  3  percent,  on  all  incomes  above  £150  a  year, 
whether  proceeding  from  land,  funded  property,  or  personal  exer- 
tions. A  great  outcry  was  made  against  this  lax,  but  in  vain,  for  it 
passed  both  houses  with  immense  majorities.  Several  motions  were 
made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  distress  of  the  nation,  but  none  of  them 
were  successful,  as  they  were  all  opposed  by  the  government  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  give  rise  to  visionary  expectations 
and  could  be  productive  of  no  good.  With  the  exception  of  a  bill 
for  effecting  certain  reforms  in  the  bankruptcy  laws,  scarcely  any 
thing  else  was  done  during  the  session,  which  terminated  on  the 
12th  of  August. 

4.  The  gloom  that  hung  over  the  prospects  of  the  country  at  home 
was  deepened  by  the  arrival  of  news  from  the  East  Indies  respecting 
the  disasters  of  the  army  in  Afghanistan.  Sir  William M*Naghten  was 
treacherously  assassinated  during  an  interview  with  Akhbar  Khan, 
chief  of  the  Afghans,  either  by  the  hand  of  the  prince  himself  or  in 
obedience  to  his  orders.  On  the  death  of  this  unforlunatQ  officer, 
the  whole  management  of  the  war  devolved  on  general  Elphinstone, 
whose  talents  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unequal  to  so  arduous 
a  task.  5.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Afglians,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  evacuate  Cabul,  and  began  his  retreat  to  Jellalabad  early  in 
January,  having  sent  despatches  to  sir  Robert  Sale,  ordering  him 
to  evacuate  that  town;  a  command  which  Sale  positively  refused  to 
obey,  and  by  so  doing  saved  himself  and  his  troops  from  utter 
destruction.  The'retreating  army,  amounting  with  its  followers  to 
13,000  persons,  was  continually  harassed  in  its  march  by  the  attaclu 
of  the  Afghans,  and  when  it  readied  the  Khurd  Cabul  pass  was 
destroyed  to  a  man.  Lady  Sale  and  other  wives  of  officers,  having 
previously  been  given  up  as  prisoners,  were  carried  into  captivity. 
A  Hindoo  regiment  under  colonel  Palmer  at  Ghuznee  suffered  a 
similar  fate,  being  cut  to  pieces  after  capitulation  and  receiving  a 
promise  of  safe-conduct.  6.  When  these  events  became  known  al 
Calcutta,  it  was  immediately  determined  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  punish  the  Afghans  for  their  perfidy,  and  redeem  the 
lustre  of  the  British  arms.   Lord  EUenborough,  the  new  governor- 
general,  accordingly  ordered  all  the  forces  that  were  Available  lo 
march  against  the  Afghans.  General  Pollock  soon  effected  a  junction 
with  sir  Robert  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  and  began  to  advance  towards 
Cabul,    defeating  the  Afghans  in  several  engagements;  by  these 
viijorous  measures,   well  supported  by  genei^rl  Nott,  who  had 
taken  and  destroyed  Ghuznee  and  routed  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
the  Afghans  were  speedily  compelled  to  submit,  and  all  the  pri- 
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soners  that  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Akhbar  Khan  arrived  in  the 
British 'camp  on  the  race-course  at  Gabul,  on  the  21st  of  September. 
7.  The  disasters  of  Afgtianistan  liaving  been  avenged  upon  every 
scene  of  past  misfortune,  the  governor-general  determined  to  eva-> 
cuate  all  the  country  west  of  the  Indus,  and  the  British  army  left 
Cabul  accordingly,  after  destroying  the  fortifications,  and  teturned 
to  Jellalabad. 

8.  By  the  same  mail  that  brought  news  of  the  victories  in  Afgha- 
nistan, the  welcome  intelligence  was  received  from  China,  that 
hostilities  had  ceased,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  The 
intercourse  of  the  English  with  China  had  never  been  more  than 
tolerated  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  all  attempts  to  place  the 
trade  between  the  two  nations  upon  a  better  footing  by  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  had  been  met  by  the  declaration  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  *'  bonds  of  peace  and  good-will "  to  exist  between  the  great 
emperor  and  the  petty  English  nation.  9.  The  first  cause  of  any  serious 
difference  was  the  trade  in  opium,  which,  though  positively  for- 
bidden by  the  Chinese  government,  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  connivance  of  the  inferior  functionaries.  The  importation 
of  this   drug  was  prohibited  b^  successive  imperial  edicts,  holding 
out  the  usual  alternative  of  putting  a  stop  to  all  foreign  intercourse 
in  case  of  disobedience.   As  the  opium  trade  was  wholly  in  tlie 
hands  of  smugglers,  who  pay  very  little  regard  to  laws  or  procla- 
mations, the  threatened  interruption  of  commercial  relations  soon 
took  place,  though  it  did  not  last  long,  as  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  captain  Elliot  for  the  surrender  to  him  of  all  the  opium 
under  the  control  of  British  subjects,  he  engaging,  in  the  name  of 
the  British  government,  to   indemnify  the  owners.    More  than 
20,000  chests  were  given  up  to  captain  Elliot,  who  delivered  it 
over  to  the  Chinese  government  for  destruction.   Sixteen  British 
merchants,  who  had  been  kept  in  close  confinement,  were  then 
liberated,  after  giving  bonds  that  tliey  would  never  return  to  China. 
10.  In  consequence  of  the  accidental  death  of  a  Chinese  in  an  afT^-ay 
with  some  British  and  American  seamen  at  Hong  Kong,  the  autho- 
rities issued  an  order  to  interdict  the  supply  of  food  of  any  kind  to 
the  British  in  China,  and  the  war  junks  took  every  opportunity  of 
harassing  British  vessels,  but  Iwenty-nine  of  them  under  admiral 
Kwan  having  ventured  to  attack  two  British  frigates,  they  were 
beatdn  off  with  immense  loss;  one  of  the  junks  being  blown  up 
and  several  sunk.   Hostilities  now  commenced  in  right  earnest;  but 
the  Chinese  were  defeated  in  every  encounter,  owing  to  the  vast 
superiority  of  European  arms  and  discipline.  Canton  was  taken  and 
ransomed  for  six  millions  of  dollars,  but  this  was  not  enough  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  to  the  utter  folly  of  continuing  a  war 
in  which  suc^/^ss  was  impossible.  While  the  English  forces  drove 
every  thing  before  them,  and  took  every  town  or  forlress  they 
thought  proper  to  attack,  the  imperial  government  issued  procla- 
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imUoi|6  comnumdiiig  the  extermination  of  tlie  Englisli,  and  oforing 
immense  rewards  to  those  who  should  bring  the  bodiei^  of  the 
barbarians  dead  or  aiive,  U.  In  August  1841,  sir  Henry  Pottinger 
arrived  at  Macao,  and  tiie  operations  of  the  war  were  carried  on 
wiih  great  vigour.  In  many  instances  the  Chinese  fought  bravely, 
and  cQvmilled  suicide  when  they  saw  all  resistance  hopeless 
against  an  enemy  infinitely  superior  to  themselves  in  every  thing 
but  personal  courage.  When  the  English  Qeet  entered  the  great  riTer 
Kiang,  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  great  canal,  and  arrived 
at  Nankin,  the  celestial  court  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  arrest  the  further  advances  of  these  irresistible  in- 
vaders. 12.  Plenipotentiaries  were  accordingly  sent  to  treat  of  peace, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  before  Nankin,  on  board  the  Cornwallis, 
by  sir  Henry  Pottinger  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Ke«- 
ying,  Elepoo,  and  New-Eien  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  China. 
China  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  20  millions  of  dollars ;  to  open 
five  ports  to  British  commerce;  to  cede  the  isle  of  Hong  Kong  in 
perpetuity}  to  release  all  British  subjects  confined  in  any  part  of 
the  empire;  to  publish  a  full  amnesty  for  all  Chinese  subjects  who 
had  held  service  under  Great  Britain ;  and  to  carry  on  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  governments  on  terms  of  perfect  equa- 
lity. The  emperor's  consent  was  received,  the  first  instalment  of 
the  indemnity  paid,  and  security  given  for  the  rest,  before  the  fleet 
led  Nankin.  Thus  ended  a  war  that  has  thrown  open  this  vast 
empire  to  European  commerce,  and  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
superstition  that  separated  its  myriads  from  the  great  family  of  man. 

13.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Dutch  emigrants  at  Port  Natal 
issued  a  manifesto  declaring  themselves  independent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  for  some  time  successfully  resisted  the  troops  that  were 
sent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  were  ultimately  compelled 
to  submit,  and  their  colony  was  declared  a  dependency  of  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

H.  The  boundary  line  between  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States  not  being  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  followed  the  war  of  independence, 
certain  tracts  of  country  were  claimed  by  both  parties,  and  much 
inconvenience  had  been  the  consequence.  The  two  governments 
therefore  determined  that  it  was  highly  expedient  to  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  uncertainty,  and  Lord  Asbburton  was  sent  to  Wasli- 
ington  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  was  effected, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

15.  At  home,  the  public  peace  was  frequently  disturbed  by  rioting 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  chiefly  instigated  by  the  chartists, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  public  distress  to  work  upon  the  minds 
of  the  suffering  classes,  and  under  the  pretext  of  defending  their 
rights,  only  increased  their  misery,  as  their  insurrectionary  move- 
ments were  instantly  suppressed. 
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16.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the  metropolis  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  excitement  by  another  attempt  on  the  life  of  her  majesty, 
who  was  fired  at  by  a  young  miscreant  named  Francis.  The  intended 
assassin  was  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  on  his  trial  at  the  central 
criminal  court,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  which 
punishment  was  afterwards  commuted  into  transportation  for  life. 

17.  On  the  lath  of  July,  a  lamentable  accident  caused  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  heir-apparent  to  the  French 
throne.  The  prince  was  riding  in  a  carriage  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  when  the  horses  became  unmanageable,  and  started  off  at  a 
tremendous  pace.  In  these  dangerous  circumstances,  the  prince 
thought  he  should  best  consult  his  own  safety  by  leaping  fVom  the 
carriage,  which  he  according  did,  but  was  thrown  down  with  such 
violence  that  he  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  breathed  his  last  al- 
most immediately.  His  engaging  manners  and  generous  disposition 
had  made  him  a  universal  favourite,  and  his  untimely  end  was  re- 
garded by  all  parties  as  a  national  calamity.  To  provide  for  an^ 
emergency  that  might  arise,  the  chambers  were  convoked,  and  th^ 
duke  of  Nemours  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  case  of 
the  demise  of  the  crown  before  the  heir-apparent  should  attain 
his  majority. 


Questiont  for  Examination. 

1.  TVhAt  w^s  (be  state  of  affairs  in  England  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  7 

9.  Wba(  wa$  the  remedy  proposed  for  the  evil  ? 

?.  'What  new  ineasure  did  sir  Boberi  Peel  introduce,  and  vha(  was  i(s 

success  ? 
4.  What  means  was  resorted  to  for  tbe  purpose  of  improYing  tbe  slate  of 

the  finances  ? 

6.  What  news  arrived  from  India  ? 

^,  What  became  of  tbe  British  army  in  Afghanistan? 

7.  What  nieastires  were  taken  by  the  governor-general  in  Ibis  eonjun^tuff, 

and  what  was  their  affect  ? 

8.  What  followed  these  successes? 

9.  What  news  arrived  from  China  ? 

10.  What  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  tbe  Chinese,  and  how 

was  it  brought  to  a  conclusion  ? 

11.  What  caused  a  renewal  of  hostilities? 

12.  What  convinced  the  Chinese  of  the  necessity  of  yielding? 

13.  What  were  the  principal  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ? 
H.  Relate  what  occurred  in  the  south  of  Africa. 

15.  What  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  United  States? 

16.  What  was  the  slate  of  the  country  at  home? 

17.  Whatoutrage  was  commilted  in  the  metropolis  ? 

18.  What  lamentable  event  look  place  in  France  ? 
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SECTION  V. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments, 
Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Shjulspea&e. 

f .  TMht,  s.  •  gMling  pleomre-boat.  ]    f .  Moot,  a.  disputable. 

(1843.)  1.  Happier  prospects  seemed  to  open  with  the  new  year : 
the  peace  with  China,  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  that  vast 
•mpire  to  British  merchants,  gave  an  impetus  to  commercial  enter- 
prise that  was  felt  throughout  the  country.  Business  began  to  revive, 
and  the  manufacturing  districts,  recently  the  scenes  of  much  desti- 
tution and  suffering,  were  rapidly  recovering  from  the  depression 
which  had  so  long  prevailed.  2.  When  the  parliament  was  opened,  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  the  royal  speech  alluded  to  the  success  of  the 
British  arms  in  Afghanistan  and  China ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  improvement,  which  was  evidently  taking  place  in  the  stale  of 
affairs  at  home,  would  be  progressive  and  permanent.  The  revenue 
was  certainly  in  a  more  healthy  state,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service.  The  address  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech  was 
agreed  to  by  both  houses  without  a  division.  Early  in  the  session 
a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  public 
distress  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Howick,  but  resisted  by  the 
ministry,  and  lost  by  a  large  majority  after  several  days'  debate. 
3.  The  want  of  a  system  of  public  education  had  been  long  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  all  parlies,  and  Lord  Ashley  moved  an  address 
praying  the  crown  to  take  the  subject  into  its  instant  and  serious 
consideration.  Sir  James  Graham  then  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  bring  forward  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  be  viewed  in  a  party  light.  The  educational 
scheme  of  the  honourable  secretary  was  comprised  in  certain 
clauses  of  a  bill  for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories, and  met  with  such  decided  opposition  from  the  dissenters 
throughout  the  country  that  the  ministry  thought  proper  to  relin- 
quish it  for  the  present;  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  jealous  fears  of  the  dissenters  on  the  other, 
being  equally  opposed  to  the  measure.  4.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  as  governor-general  of  India  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
in  the  house,  and  was  generally  condemned  by  the  public  as  imprudent 
and  indecorous,  more  especially  with  respect  to  certain  proclamations 
in  which  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  his  predecessor.  The  attention 
of  ministers  was  frequently  called  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union,  then  producing  great  excitement  in  Ireland, 
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and  they  invariably  answered  that  every  precaution  would  he  taken 
to  preserve  the  puhlic  peace  in  that  country,  and  that  government 
\¥as  determined  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
A  bill  introduced  by  ministers  to  secure  the  registration  of  fire-arms 
in  Ireland  was  violently  resisted  by  the  Irish  members,  who 
stigmatized  its  provisions  as  insulting  and  degrading  to  their 
country ;  but  the  ministerial  majority  carried  the  bill  through  the 
liouse  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  To  attain  its  object  more  effec- 
tively, it  provided  that  all  arms  should  be  stamped  when  registered, 
and  that  the  possession  of  unregistered  arms  should  be  punishable 
with  transportation  for  seven  years.  After  the  passing  of  this  act, 
nothing  of  importance  was  brought  forward,  and  parliament  was 
prorogued  by  her  majesty  in  person,  on  the  24th  of  August. 

G.  A  few  days  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  queen  and 
her  royal  consort  embarked  in  the  royal  yacht,  for  a  marine  excur- 
sion, during  which  her  majesty  touched  at  several  places  on  the 
English  coast,  and  then  crossed  the  Channel  to  pay  a  visit  to  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  chateau  of  Eu  near  Treport.  On  landing,  her  majesty 
was  received  by  the  French  monarch  and  his  family  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner  amid  the  cheers  of  an  immense  multitude  that 
had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  France  to  witness  a  scene  so 
interesting.  Her  majesty's  stay  was  protracted  from  the  2nd  to  the 
7  th  of  September,  and  the  whole  time  was  spent  in  social  pleasures 
apart  from  the  pomps  and  cares  of  stale  and  politics.  7.  Her  ma- 
jesty returned  to  Brighton  on  the  7th,  and  after  a  week's  repose 
set  sail  for  Ostend,  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle  Leopold,  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, who  accompanied  his  royal  niece  to  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  back  to  Ostend,  where  the  royal  yacht  was  waiting 
to  carry  jsack  her  majesty  to  England. 

8.  In  the  spring  the  principality  of  Wales  was  the  theatre  of 
insurrectionary  movements,  chiefly  directed  against  turnpike  gates, 
which  had  become  so  numerous  on  the  public  roads  as  to  constitute 
a  real  grievance.  The  rioters  were  led  by  a  person  in  woman's 
clothes,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Rebecca,  and  were  thence  called 
Rebecca's  daughters.  Being  well  mounted,  they  long  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  troops,  yeomanry,  and  police  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
depredations,  as  they  never  remained  long  in  any  one  place,  but 
made  sudden  descents  upon  particular  toll-gates,  destroyed  them, 
and  were  no  more  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Success  in  a  great 
number  of  tliese  exploits  increased  their  audacity  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  became  less  cautious  in  their  proceedings,  and  were  at 
last  overpowered  and  captured  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers.  A 
special  commission  was  sent  into  Wales  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners, 
and  Rebecca,  who  proved  to  be  a  farmer's  son  about  20  years  of 
age,  was  condemned  to  twenty  years'  transportation ;  nearly  all  the 
rest  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  transportation  or  impri- 
sonment according  to  their  various  degrees  of  culpability. 
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9,  The  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland  was  continued  with  the  utmost 
leal  by  Mr.  O'Connell  in  person,  and  numerous  *'  monster  "  meetings 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  did  not  fail  to 
excite  considerable  alarm  for  the  ultimate  consequences  to  the  public 
peace.  The  government  at  last  determined  to  interfere,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  repeal  meetings,  as  dangerous  and  illegal. 
Two  days  after,  Mr.  O'Connell,  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  meetings,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
and  sedition,  but  were  liberated  on  bail.  Their  trial  was  postponed 
till  the  15th  of  January  following,  when  it  took  place,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  condemnation  of  the  accused  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  certain  flnes.  Whether  the  proceedings  by  which  the  conviction 
was  obtained  were  legal,  is  a  moot  point  even  among  lawyers,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  verdict  was  procured  by  means  that 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 

10.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  law  respecting  presentation  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Scotland,  had  long  been  doubtful,  and 
several  congregations  had  resisted  patrons  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  The  question  had  been  tried  in  the  Scotch  courts,  but  the 
losing  party  appealed  to  the  house  of  lords,  which  decided  in  favour 
of  the  patrons;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  this  year, 
declaring  that  the  law  gave  the  proprietors  of  advowsons  the  right 
of  presentation  without  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  church  or 
congregation.  The  non-intrusionists  (so  called  from  their  being 
opposed  to  the  intrusion  of  ministers  into  livings  by  the  mere  will 
of  the  patron )  were  a  very  numerous  party  in  the  church,  and  they 
came  to  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  its  communion  as  soon  as 
the  intentions  of  the  legislature  were  positively  known.  Accordingly, 
at  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  clmrch  of  Scotland, 
about  400  ministers  seceded,  and  afterwards  founded  a  new  com- 
munion called  the  Free  Church,  11.  The  seceders  amounted  to  about 
one  third  of  the  clergy,  and  comprise  all  the  most  eminent  preachers 
in  Scotland.  Whether  this  great  change  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  decide  after  so  short  a  lapse  of  time, 

12.  The  close  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  were 
marked  by  important  events  in  Spain.  A  republican  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Barcelona  in  November,  and  its  leaders  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  but  the  fortress  of  Montjuicli  was  in  the 
power  of  the  garrison,  whose  commander,  general  Van  Halen, 
remained  faithful  to  the  regent.  When  the  revolted  townsmen 
attempted  to  cut  off  his  supplies  by  intercepting  all  communication 
with  the  country,  he  tbrealened  to  bombard  the  town  if  they  per" 
sisted  in  their  design.  This  threat  was  actually  put  into  execution 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  in  pursuance  of  orders  received  from  the 
capital  directing  the  commander  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  submission; 
which  was  soon  eCTected,  as  the  town  capitulated  on  the  morning 
aner  the  bombardment  began.  14.  The  regent  bad  met  witli  §o 
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much  opposilion  in  the  cortes  at  the  very  begiooliig  of  the  session, 
tlial  he  determiDeil  to  have  recourse  to  a  dissotulion,  and  another 
election.  The  new  cortes  met  in  April,  and  was  not  found  much 
morefavourable  to  the  regent  than  its  predecessor,  so  It  was  dissolved 
atler  silUng  less  Ihan  two  months.  It  was  now  evident  thai  the 
influence  of  the  regent  had  passed  away  :  disturbances  broke  out 
at  Malaga,  in  Catalonia,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
revolutionary  juntas  were  established  at  Barcelona,  Seville,  and 
maay  other  places.  Espartero  IcEt  the  capital  at  the  head  of 
8000  men  to  march  against  the  revollers,  but  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  cope  with  them,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  lake  refuge  on 
board  an  English  ship,  which  carried  him  to  Eogland,  where  he 
met  with  a  warm  reception  from  tlie  government  and  the  nation, 
15.  The  flight  of  the  regent  crowned  the  success  of  tlie  insur* 
lection;  and  Narvaez,  the  chief  of  the  insurgents,  set  about  forming 
anewadministralioD,  which  proved  as  shortlived  as  its  predecessor!, 
nor  does  there  yet  appear  any  hope  of  establishing  a  durable  go- 
vernment in  this  distracted  country. 

QueUioai  for  ExaminaMon. 

I.  Wliat  was  ibe 
!.  Say  what  *en 
).  Wbatwasthesuccessafthei 

4.  Ho*  was  iMtd  Ellenborouiili's  conduct  considerril  lij  llie  public  ! 

5,  What  did  minialprs  anawpr  Wilb  regBrd  lo  the  Sgitalion  in  Ireland? 
0.  Wbatunpofiular  mcaBure  was  inlroduced  by  mlulslera? 

S.  Wham  did  IfaequMn  Tisil  after  ihecioieol  Uie  SFSiioDf 
)•  Wlial  other  monarch  received  a  like  honour? 
s.  WhalBas  tbeoalureof  ihelnsurrecUoninWalH,  ■ndbowdidileiHl 
t>.  What  was  Aoar  to  put  a  stop  to  the  repeat  agilalion  ? 
ID.  'Wbaidccluraiory  act  of  parliament  was  passed  relating  to  ScollaDd? 

II.  Witatwai  the  consequence? 
H.  WhathappmedaiEarcetoDa? 

13.  Whii  other  InsHrrrciion  look  place  soon  after  ? 
DM  the  Regent  succeed  In  hit  attempt  to  sopilreas  It? 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SKETCH  OF    THE    PROGRESS   OF    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    THE 
ARTS,    DURING  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  science  and  literature  in 
England  were  fast  losing  all  traces  of  originality;  invention  was 
discouraged,  research  unvalued,  and  the  examination  of  nature 
proscribed ;  it  seemed  to  be  generally  established,  that  the  treasures 
accumulated  in  the  preceding  age,  were  quite  sufficient  for  all  ra- 
tional purposes,  and  that  the  only  duties  which  authors  had  to 
perform,  was  to  reproduce  what  had  been  thus  accumulated,  in 
more  elegant  shape,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  polished  style. 
Tameness  and  monotony  naturally  result  from  a  slavish  adherence 
to  established  rules,  and  every  branch  of  literature  felt  this  blighting 
influence;  history,  perhaps,  was  in  some  degree  an  exception,  for 
Hume,  Robertson,  but  more  especially  Gibbon,  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
original  investigation  which  found  no  parallel  amongst  any  of  their 
contemporaries.  2.  The  American  war  first  broke  the  chains  that 
had  thus  fettered  the  public  mind ;  passions  were  excited,  parly 
zeal  kindled,  and  in  the  keen  encounters  of  rival  statesmen,  an 
example  was  set  of  bidding  defiance  to  all  arbitrary  rules.  Parlia- 
mentary eloquence  was  the  first  result  of  the  change,  and  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  further  extension.  While  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
and  at  a  later  period,  Pitt,  spoke  as  their  peculiar  habits  of  thought 
prompted  them,  not  as  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools  taught;  Cowper 
and  Burns  made  vigorous  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  poetry, 
and  substituted  the  suggestions  of  nature  for  the  dictates  of  art. 
Their  success,  however,  would  have  scarcely  been  decisive,  had 
not  the  American  war  been  followed  by  a  still  more  terrible  con- 
vulsion. 3.  The  French  revolution  shook  every  thing  that  had  been 
morally  as  well  as  politically  established  in  Europe,  to  the  very 
foundation.  There  was  no  principle,  however  sacred—no  institu- 
tion, however  sanctioned  by  long  experience— no  rule  of  conduct, 
however  tried  and  proved— that  was  not  rudely  questioned  and 
fiercely  assailed.  Hopes  were  entertained  by  some,  that  a  new  era 
of  social  happiness  was  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world ;  others 
feared,  that  society  was  about  to  be  rent  in  sunder,  and  every  sign 
of  civihzation  destroyed.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  say  any  thing  of 
the  political  effects  produced  by  the  French  revolution  ;  its  literary 
consequences,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  in  every  period  of  great 
excitement,  were  decidedly  beneficial.  A  total  change  was  wrought 
in  every  branch  of  literature,  a  change  which  demanded  from  ^very 
writer  vigorous  thought  instead  of  elegant  expression.  4.  Crabbe, 
the  poet  of  rustic  life  in  England,  derived  his  impulse  from  the 
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American  war;  but  it  is  to  the  struggle  with  France  tliat  we  owe 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Soutliey— men  alike  in  Iheir  devotion 
to  nature,  but  different  in  tlieir  modes  of  testifying  that  homage, 
because  each  has  followed  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  own  modes  of 
thought  and  action.  The  enthusiasm  wilh  which  these  eminent 
poets  hailed  the  dawn  of  freedom  in  France,  embittered  their 
disappointment,  when  they  saw  the  evil  uses  to  which  the  name 
of  liberty  was  perverted ;  they  became  vehement  opponents  of  the 
political  development  of  the  French  revolution,  but  they  clung 
fondly  to  its  intellectual  principles,  and  maintained  the  right  of 
genius,  to  explore  **  untravelled  paths,"  though  its  course  might 
not  be  that  pointed  out  by  critics  and  pedants.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  Montgomery,  Campbell,  Scott,  and  Byron;  and  by  a 
host  of  other  writers  whose  works  have  enriched  modern  literature. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  female  mind  felt  the  influence 
of  this  mighty  revolution,  and  that  some  of  the  noblest 'productions 
in  modern  poetry,  have  been  written  by  ladies;  we  may  mention 
the  names  of  two,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Hemans. 

5.  There  was,  however,  one  species  of  poetry,  the  drama,  which  * 
had  little  or  no  sliare  in  the  success  that  we  have  described ;  in 
fact,  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  that  very  means.  It  is  at  the  moment 
when  a  nation  is  wakening  into  intellectual  life,  that  the  drama 
most  flourishes;  men  are  then  eager  to  receive  instruction,  and  the 
theatre  affords  it  in  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  the  most  forcible 
form.  But  as  civilization  advances,  other  and  more  efficient  in- 
structors are  provided ;  the  drama  loses  its  influence  over  the  im- 
proved generation,  just  as  the  picture-books  of  childhood  cease  to 
be  valued  in  youth;  it  sinks  into  a  mere  means  of  entertainment, 
and  its  strength  is  lost  with  its  high  purpose.  The  periodical  press 
holds  the  position  that  the  stage  did  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  in 
order  that  the  drama  should  revive,  civilization  must  be  permitted 
to  retrograde,  and  that  would  be  far  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  even 
for  another  Shakspeare. 

6.  The  great  extension  and  the  great  excellence  of  the  periodical 
press,  both  literary  and  political,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age.  Not  merely  our  Reviews  and  our  Magazines, 
but  even  our  common  newspapers,  display  literary  merits  of  the 
very  highest  order.  It  is  well  known,  that  men  of  the  most  eminent 
abilities  and  exalted  station,  contribute  to  our  journals ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  they  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  age. 
Reviews,  especially,  have  risen  into  unexampled  eminence,  and 
have  maintained  their  station  by  a  succession  of  articles,  that  tend 
at  once  to  improve  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  understanding.  Some 
of  the  periodicals  have  a  circulation  which,  in  a  past  age,  could 
scarcely  be  credited  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
education  among  all  classes  of  the  population. 

7.  The  importance  of  affording  useful  instruction  to  every  clasi 
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of  the  community  is  now  uniTersally  acknowledged ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  education  has  become  so  rapid,  that  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  blessings  becoming  uni?ersal.  But  not  only  is  the  quantity  of 
Instruction  increased,  its  quality  is  materially  improved;  as  might 
easily  be  shown,  by  a  comparison  of  our  modern  school-books  with 
those  of  the  last  century.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  slate,  that  the 
elements  of  a  really  useful  education,  may  be  more  easily  attained 
by  the  poor  of  the  present  day,  than  by  the  richest  of  the  past  ge- 
neration. 

8.  History,  which  used  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  had  been 
previously  narrated  by  others,  has,  in  our  age,  called  criticism  to 
its  aid.  Instead  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  authority,  we  now  see 
writers  carefully  examine  facts,  compare  evidence,  and  investigate 
the  motives  that  might  have  induced  original  authors  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  (he  prejudices  that  might  have  led  them  to  disguise  it. 
Lingard,  Hallam,  Turner,  Southey,  and  sir  James  Mackintosh,  have 
been  especially  conspicuous  for  their  critical  sagacity,  in  eliciting 
the  truth  from  conflicting  statements ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
exertionS)  the  English  school  of  historical  criticism  may  still  be 
regarded  as  in  its  infancy. 

9.  Perhaps  we  might  ascribe  this  deflciency  in  our  histories  to 
the  unexampled  progress  and  popularity  of  romantic  literature, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  unite,  in  works  of  Action,  the  highest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion with  the  realities  of  life.  Novels  and  romances  have  ceased  to 
be  dangerous  and  absurd,  though  the  period  is  not  very  remote 
when  they  were  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Historical  romances 
are  to  this  age,  what  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  at  a 
former  period*  vivid  pictures  of  our  ancestors;  representing  them, 
if  not  exactly  as  they  thouglit  and  acted,  yet  so  nearly  as  they  might 
have  done,  that  they  become  to  us  a  kind  of  acquaintances,  and 
seem  brought  witliin  the  sphere  of  our  personal  knowledge. 

10.  Periodical  criticism  supplies  the  place  of  what  used  to  be 
termed  general  literature;  hence  formal  works  on  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  the  belles  lettrea  are  rare.  Blair  and  lord  Kames 
were  the  guides  of  our  falliers' judgment  in  matters  of  taste;  we 
have  rejected  tlieir  authority,  and  defer  more  to  the  principles  main- 
tained by  the  leading  reviews.  These  principles,  however,  are 
scattered  in  different  essays  over  a  multitude  of  volumes,  and  no 
one  has  yet  appeared  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  entrusted  with 
collecting  them  Into  a  new  code.  It.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Browne 
were  the  last  great  writers  on  metaphysics;  their  fame  will  probably 
long  remain  uneciipsed,  for  the  science  of  mind  seems  to  have  lost 
its  hold  on  public  attention,  as  indeed  have  almost  all  merely  spe- 
culative studies.  Wliat  is  chiefly  desired  in  the  present  day,  is  some- 
thing  practical  and  immediately  useful. 

12.  Political  economy  and  statistics  have  occupied  the  position 
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Which  W98  once  held  by  metdphyslcs.  Adam  Smith  was  in  some 
measure  the  founder  of  the  former  science,  by  investigating  the 
nature  and  cause  of  a  nation's  wealth.  Since  his  day  the  subject  has 
been  investigated  by  several  eminent  writers,  especially  Rioardo, 
Malthus,  and  Macculloch.  The  cultivation  of  statistics  roust  be  the 
source  of  all  future  improvements  in  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy, because  it  is  to  the  tables  of  the  statistician  that  the  econo- 
mist  must  loolc  for  his  facts ;  and  all  speculations  not  founded  upon 
facts,  though  they  may  be  admired  and  applauded  when  flrst  pro- 
pounded, will,  in  the  end,  assuredly  be  forgotten. 

13.  The  abstract  sciences  have  made  great  progress  in  England 
during  the  last  few  years;  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Airy,  Ivory,  Peacock,  and  Hamilton,  who  have  greatly  extended  the 
domain  of  mathematical  calculation.  In  the  mixed  and  applied 
sciences  also  much  has  been  done,  though  no  very  conspicuous 
discovery  can  be  mentioned.  14.  Astronomy  owes  much  to  the 
great  impulse  it  received  from  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  by  sir 
W.  Hepschell,  but  il  has  not  been  less  benefited  by  the  labours  of 
bis  son  and  successor,  sir  J.  Herschell,  whose  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  the  displacements  observed  among  the  fixed  stars,  have 
led  to  many,  and  will  lead  to  more,  important  results.  Optics  have 
become  almost  wholly  a  new  science,  from  the  improvements 
efifecled  by  sirD.  Brewster,  and  Dr.  Young.  But  above  all,  dynamics 
have  been  enriched  by  a  series  of  discoveries,  amounting  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  our  knowledge  of  motive  powers  \  one  alone  of 
these  need  be  mentioned,  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery. 

15.  Chemistry,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism,  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  new  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  disco- 
veries made  by  Davy,  Dalton,  and  Faraday.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  practical  advantages  that  have  resulted  from 
the  recent  improvements  in  chemical  science,  but  we  may  men- 
tion the  use  of  gas  to  light  our  cities,  and  public  buildings,  and  the 
invention  of  the  safely^lamp,  by  which  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  explosion  of  the  fire-damp  in  mines  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  averted. 

16.  The  progress  of  maritime  and  inland  discovery  was  very  great 
during  tlie  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  111.;  it  has  since  made 
less  advance,  because  the  first  navigators  left  little  for  their  succes- 
sors to  explore.  The  interior  of  Africa,  however,  has  been  at  length 
penetrated  by  the  Landers,  and  Burnes  has  found  a  practicable 
route  from  the  British  possessions  in  northern  India  to  central  Asia. 
The  value  of  these  researches  has  been  fully  proved  by  the.  fact 
that  many  of  the  places  discovered  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  by 
Cooke,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Vancouver,  etc.  have  already  become  co- 
lonies, or  valuable  depots  of  British  commerce. 

17.  One  speculative  science  alone  seems  to  have  enjoyed  popu- 
larity—we mean  geology ;  perhaps  part  of  its  success  is  owing  to  i' 
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eonnection  with  the  practical  science  of  mineralogy.  Geology  brings 
us  acquainted  with  so  many  singular  facts  tending  to  prove  that  the 
world  was  once  tenanted  by  a  race  of  beings  different  from  those 
now  found  in  it,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  delight  with 
which  it  is  studied.  Indeed,  a  much  more  repulsive  subject  would 
probably  hecome  popular,  if  recommended  by  men  of  such  ability 
as  Conybeare,  Smith,  Buckland,  and  Sedgewick. 

18.  Philosophy,  anatomy,  and  natural  history,  have  recently  re- 
ceived very  remarkable  improvements.  Hunter's  example  has  sti- 
mulated many  to  exert  themselves  in  the  same  field  of  science;  and 
the  result  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  average  duration 
of  human  life.  The  investigation  of  the  nervous  system  by  sir 
Charles  Bell,  is  among  the  most  recent  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
additions  that  have  been  made  to  medical  science. 

19.  Statistical  science  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of 
this  age.  The  word  Statistics  was  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  a  German  professor,  to  express  a  summary  view  of  the 
physical,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  states;  he  justly  remarked, 
that  a  numerical  statement  of  the  extent,  density  of  population, 
imports,  exports,  revenue,  etc.  of  a  country  more  perfectly  ex- 
plained its  social  condition  than  general  statements,  however  gra- 
phic or  however  accurate.  When  such  statements  began  to  be  col- 
lected, and  exhibited  in  a  popular  form,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  political  and  economical  sciences  were  likely  to  gain  the 
position  of  the  physical  sciences,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  about  to 
obtain  records  of  observations,  which  tested  the  accuracy  of  re- 
cognized principles,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  modes. of 
action.  But  the  great  object  of  this  new  science  is  to  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature :  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  general 
course  of  man's  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  to  furnish  us  with 
a  correct  standard  of  judgment,  by  enabling  us  to  determine  the 
average  amount  of  the  pastas  a  guide  to  the  average  probabilities 
of  the  future.  This  science  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already 
produced  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  accuracy  of  the  tables  of 
life  have  rendered  the  calculations  of  rates  of  insurance  a  matter  of 
much  greater  certainty  than  they  were  heretofore  :  the  system  of 
keeping  the  public  accounts  has  been  simplltied  and  improved ;  and 
finally,  the  experimental  sciences  of  Medicine  and  Political  Economy 
have  been  fixed  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated in  the  last  century.  Even  in  private  life  this  science  is 
likely  to  prove  of  immense  advantage,  by  directing  attention  to  the 
collection  and  registration  of  facts  before  forming  hasty  judgments, 
or  erroneous  conclusions. 

20.  Political  Economy,  though  an  older  science  than  Statistics, 
must  be  regarded  as  intimately  connected  with  that  branch  of 
knmyledge.  Us  object  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
aisiribution  of  wealth  and  the  relations  of  demand  and  supply  in 
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the  production  and  consumption  both  of  natural  and  artificial  com- 
modities. Such  a  science  is  consequently  of  the  highest  importance 
to  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  community,  and  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  it  of  late  years  has  led  to  the  removal  of  many 
severe  restrictions,  which,  under  a  false  notion  of  protection,  were 
imposed  on  British  trade.  At  first  Political  Economy  was  regarded 
Mriih  great  suspicion,  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  idle  specula- 
tions which,  under  the  false  designation  of  social  sciences,  were 
broached  in  France,  during  the  frenzy  of  the  revolution  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  But  its  importance  is  now  so  fully  recognized, 
that  professorships  of  the  new  science  have  been  established  in  the 
principal  universities. 

21.  Even  in  this  slight  sketch  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
the  great  increase,  the  almost  miraculous  extension  of  machinery 
in  our  manufactures;  an  extension  consequent  on  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and,  of  course,  their  more  immediate 
application  to  practical  purposes.  The  use  of  steam-boats,  of  loco- 
motive engmes,  and  countless  machines  for  superseding  manual 
labour,  has  placed  Great  Britain  far  above  all  the  manufacturing 
countries  in  the  world,  and  proportionably  increased  the  comfort 
of  every  class  of  the  community. 

22.  Great  as  the  progress  of  British  industry,  arts,  and  science 
was,  under  the  three  preceding  reigns,  it  has  recently  received  a 
new  impulse  by  the  formation  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  which  promises  to  produce  the  most  bipeficial 
results.  Tlie  meetings  of  this  society  are  held  annually  at  some  one 
or  other  of  the  great  towns  of  the  empire ;  its  objects  are  to  give  a 
stronger  impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  en- 
quiry; to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  empire  with  one  another,  and  with 
foreign  philosophers;  to  obtain  a  more  general  attention  to  the  objects 
of  science,  and  a  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind 
which  impede  its  progress.  The  Association  is  divided  into  seven 
sections :  l.  Mathematics  and  Physics;  2.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy : 
3.  Zoology  and  Botany;  4.  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  5.  Geology; 
6.  Statistics;. and  7.  Mechanical  Science;  in  all  these  departments,  but 
especially  in  the  two  last,  the  greatest  benefits  have  resulted  from 
bringing  practical  men  into  immediate  contact  with  the  theoretical 
cultivators  of  science.  Magnetical  observatories  have  been  established 
in  consequence  in  variou.<^  parts  of  the  empire,  and  several  series  of 
observations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  direction  and  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  force.  The  attention  of  the  Association  has 
also  been  directed  to  experiments  tending  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  connection  between  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  and  since  its 
formation  Meteorology  has  been  so  extended  as  to  become  a  new 
science.  The  extension  of  the  statistical  section  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  state  of  public  education,  and  to  the  condition  of 
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Ihs  worUng  elaisM  both  in  the  xgrieulluril  and  manufaetartng 
diitrieU.  It  It  boped  Ihat  ihese  tnvesllgatloDs  will  polnl  out  the 
evUi  which  require  lo  be  remedied,  and  Iha  meant  by  which  llie 
CODatllulion  of  lociety  In  Great  Britain  may  be  elevated  and  im- 
proved. 

Bl.  Turning  IWim  the  uaelVil  to  tlie  elegant  arls,  we  must  fint 
remark  the  great  revival  ef  BreMteolural  tatle  during  the  lad  two 
reigns,  especially  m  displayed  In  Ihe  many  ImprovementB  ot  the 
mtlropolii.  Inconvenient  and  narrow  pauages  have  been  removed 
lo  make  room  Tor  Regent  Street,  one  of  the  fineit  lines  ofoommu- 
nicalloD  in  Europe  i  tlie  Regent's  Park,  and  the  new  siiuares  In 
[^miico,  oceupy  spaces  which  were  recently  unslghtlj  wasleti  and 
Ihe  Strand,  from  Itelng  an  inconvenient  Iboroughfare.  has  been 
widened  into  a  street,  which  tor  iti  beauty,  combined  with  Itt 
adaptation  to  business,  has  Tew,  If  any  rivals.  The  erection  of  those 
two  magniflcenl  slniclures,  Waterloo  and  London  Bridges,  have 
led  to  the  opening  of  newllnesofoommunieatlon,  which  promise 
to  be  equally  ornamentaland 
useflil.  The  Thames  deserves 
k  to  be  noticed  as  a  novelty  in 
S  tlie  constructive  art.  Recent 
^  calamities  have   also  given 
p  an  Impulse  to  epchitoctural 
^  skill ;  the  destruction  of  both 
^houses  of  parliament,  and  ot 
E  the  Royal  Enchange  by  Are, 
ThameB  Tunnel.  ''***  rendered  the  oreetios 

of  new  edifices  necessary ;  and  judging  from  the  exoellence  of  Uie 
designs  wlilch  have  been  adopted  for  the  new  houses  for  the  le- 
gislatures, there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  edifices  now 
erecting  in  the  place  ofthose  destroyed,  will  be  worthy  of  an  en- 
liglitened  age  and  nation. 

24.  Though  painting  and  sculpture  have  not  been  unpalronUed, 
It  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  nol  advanced  wllh  the  same 
rapidity  and  steadiness  as  the  other  arU,  tliougii  England  possesses 
professors  of  bolh  who  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  ornaments 
pf  tlieir  country,  "Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  Inferiority; 
but  the  principal  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  pictures  and 
Statues  for  religious  purposes  since  tlie  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  however,  the  English  school  of 
art  has  recently  made  such  great  advances,  that  it  bids  fSir  at  no 
distant  day  to  rank  as  the  Urst  In  Europe.  The  National  Gallery, 
which  has  been  recently  completed  In  Trafalgar  Square,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  encouragement  of  ei- 
celience  in  statuary  and  painting,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  pub- 
lic taste  for  appreciating  the  beauties  of  art. 
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25.  The  great  additions  made  to  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  its  treasures  are  opened  to  the  public,  must 
tend  greatly  to  inspire  a  taste  for  contemplatipg  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  art.  the  department  of  Natural  History  mpst  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  have  been  re- 
cently established  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  empire ;  thus  viewed,  it  Is  unrivalled  In  the  world.  The 
Elgin  marbles  contain  specimens  of  Athenian  sculpture,  belonging 
to  an  age  when  that  art  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory,  aiid 
though  unfortunately  mutilated,  they  furnish  models  to  young 
aspirants,  which  cannot  be  studied  without  producing  the  most 
advantageous  results.  In  the  gallery  of  Egyptian  antiquities  t))q 
historical  student  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  advaaces  niade 
in  civilization  by  a  powerful  nation  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
of  consulting  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Biblical  Qls^ory. 

26.  In  this  rapid  view  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  spaca 
has  only  allowed  the  mention  of  a  few  leading  features)  but  there 
is  one  circumstance  more,  too  important  to  be  omitted,  the  growing 
and  marked  connexion  between  religion  and  every  department  in 
which  human  intelligence  is  exercised.  The  discoveries  of  travellers 
are  combined  with  the  labours  of  the  missionary ;  the  studies  of  the 
naturalist  are  directed  to  elucidate  the  wonders  of  creative  power  t 
our  best  living  poets  have  dedicated  no  small  portion  of  their  works 
to  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  God,  and  in  the  other  departments 
of  literature  few  traces  can  be  discovered  of  the  levity,  the  pro- 
faneness,  and  the  sneers  at  things  sacred  which  so  often  sullied  the 
writings  of  the  past  generation.  It  is  now  deeply  felt  ^nd  strongly 
enforced  that  all  our  researches,  whether  mental  or  material, 
directly  tend  to  give  new  proofs  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
beneficence  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  has  called  into  existence, 
and  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  each  other,  the  universe  of  matter 
and  the  universe  of  mind. 

27.  But  it  is  not  with  reference  to  England  alone,  that  this 
beneficial  change  in  the  character  of  our  national  literature  demands 
our  thankfulness  and  our  admiration*  The  English  language  girdles 
the  globe;  it  is  spoken  in  every  climate,  and  every  quprter  of  the 
earth;  our  colonies. are  laying  the  foundation  of  future  states;  the 
descendants  of  our  colonies  already  have  forijied  a  nation,  one  of 
the  foremost  in  rank  and  influence.  England  has  thus  obtained 
command  over  the  future  progress  of  ciyilization,  and  on  her  is 
thrown  the  responsibility  of  moulding  the  character  of  coiintlesf 
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geoeralions.  While  we  feel  proud  that  our  country  has  been  called 
by  the  dispensations  of  Providence  lo  fulfil  3o  high  a  destiny,  ne 
should  al  tlie  same  time  feel  how  important  is  the  trust,  and 
earnestly  pray  tliat  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  and  our  country, 
should  be  sucli  as  to  promote  tlie  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  establishing  every  where  the  principles  announced  al  tbe 
Advent  at  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
towards  men. 

QiMiltont  for  Examination. 
1.  In  what  slate  wis  Frilith  lilerKurc  about  Ibe  middle  of  the  liit  eeauir}  r 
a.  By  what  polilical  event  «a>  a  cl»a|;e  eflecled  ? 
3.  Whal  consequencfa  rpsulled  rrom  ihe  French  reTolulion  ? 
*.  Were  these  elfecls  eibibited  in  our  poelical  lil«ralurer 
t.  How  did  Ihe  drama  fail  lo  share  in  ifae  lenerai  improvcmenl .' 
t.  What  cireumsUDces  connected  wiib  tGc  periodical  press  are  peculiirl]' 

cbariolf  rialie  of  Ihe  preseni  age  ? 
1.  Has  nach  been  elTec led  for  Ihe  cause  of  national  pducalion  7 
(.  ArebiStOrieswriLlenin  lliepresenlday  rematUble  Cor  an]  ihiuglbalwai 

rareinlbelaslcentur)? 
t.  Whal  branch  of  lilerature  has  Dourisbed  lo  ihe  probable  injury  of 

10.  Why  are  works  on  general  lileralure  rare' 

11.  Have  melaphjsics  received  much  allenlion^ 

Id.  What  adiaiilaties  may  result  from  tbe  cultivalion  of  polilical  ecanomj 

II.  Have  ail)  advaoces  been  made  in  Ihe  malbemalical  sciences? 

II.  What  ImprDvemenls  have  been  effecled  in  Ibe  physical  sciences  ? 

IS.  Have  any  sciences  been  so  much  improved  Ihal  they  may  almosl  he  re- 

((ardeJ  as  new? 
IS.  What  advantages  have  resulted  from  ibe  progress  et  marilime  and  inland 

It.  Why  has  groloiy  become  popular? 

IS.  Did  tho  medical  science!  aharc  in  Ihe  general  improvement? 

18.  What  are  the  nature  and  objecls  of  sta  lis)  lea  I  science? 

90.  In  whal  ROndilion  is  Ihe  new  science  oi  polilical  economy  t 

31.  Whal  ereiit  invenlions  have  been  made  In  Ihe  useful  arts? 

ai.  What  IS  Ihe  design  of  Ihe  British  Associalion  > 

33.  Have  any  improiements  been  made  in  architecture? 

ai.  What  are  the  present  stale  and  fulure  prospects  of  painting  and  aculp- 


'.  Whalis  there  peculiarly  imporUnt  in  the  present  eondilioQ  of  England! 


Tunnel  in  Ihe  Zoological  Gardens. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

TUB   BMTISB  COnSTITCTlON, 


1,  EvEHr  goTernmentUinstiluted  to  secure  the  general  b a ppin ess 
of  the  commuDitj',  and  especially  to  protect  llie  person  and  pro- 
perty of  every  individual.  CoastllulioDS  are  eslablistied  to  ensure 
the  good  admiaUlralion  of  the  governnent,  by  giving  the  people 
some  direct  or  indirect  control  over  tlieir  rulers,  and  also  a  share 
in  llie  formation  of  the  laws.  9.  The  British  constitution  dilTerg 
from  most  otliers  in  its  formation ;  it  was  formed  very  gradually, 
checks  against  the  abuses  of  power  were  not  devised  until  Ibe  evils 
were  actually  felt,  and  consequently  its  details,  though  sometimes 
cumbrous,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  are  the  results  of  long  expe- 
rience, and  have  been  rendered  by  old  habits  exactly  suited  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  government  established  in  England  by  the  Norman  con- 
queror was  a  feudal  despotism  :  the  land  was  divided  into  liefs, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  given  to  the  Norman  lords,  who 
were  invested  with  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
their  vassals.  There  were  no  written  limitations  to  the  power  of  the 
king  over  tlie  barons ;  but  Henry  I.,  eager  to  secure  partisans  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  crown  from  his  brother  Robert,  granted  a  charter 
of  privileges  to  his  nobility,  which  contahied  also  a  few  stipulations 
in  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  4.  The  conditions  of  this 
charter  were  flagrantly  violated,  until  at  length  in  the  reign  of 
John,  the  barons,  with  a  powerful  body  of  their  adherents,  appeared 
In  arms  against  tite  king,  and  forced  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  the 
great  foundation  of  English  liberty.  Though  Ibis  charier  was  princi- 
pally designed  to  protect  the  nobles  from  tlie  encroadunents  o 
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royal  power,  it  contained  some  important  provisions  in  favour  of 
general  liberty ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  growing  power  of  tlie  commons. 

5.  Wlien  tlie  importance  of  commerce  began  to  be  understood, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  the  trading  towns  and  communities 
from  tlie  exactions  of  tlieir  powerful  neigl)bour»;  for  in  the  middle 
ages  piracy  and  highway  robbery  were  deemed  honourable  pro- 
fessions by  most  of  the  feudal  nobles  in  Europe.  To  protect  trade, 
charters  of  incorporation  were  granted  lo  several  cities  and  towns, 
by  which  they  were  released  from  dependence  on  a  feudal  lord, 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  a  government  of  their  own  choosing.  A 
gradual  change  took  place  through  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  adventurous  and  reckless  spirits  of  the  Norman  barons;  some 
sold  their  flefs  to  raise  iQoney  for  joining  the  crusades;  others 
wasted  them  by  piecemeal  t^upport  their  riot  and  diftslpalion,  and 
thus  from  various  causes  a  Iwy  of  small  laQdbolden  began  to  be 
formed,  independent  of  the  gr^^arons,  and  looking  to  the  crown 
for  protection  against  them,  6.  rf^n  tbe  carl  of  I^eicesler  took 
up  arms  to  restrain  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Henry  111.,  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament  to  sanction  his  designs,  and  that  the  voice  of 
the  nation  might  be  more  clearly  expressed,  be  invited  the  counties 
to  elect  knights  of  the  shire,  and  the  cities  and  towns  to  send  depu- 
ties, to  aid  in  these  consultations.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  attempt  to  form  a  bouse  of  commons ;  but  the  origin  and  early 
progress  of  that  branch  of  tbe  legislature  is  involved  in  great,  not 
to  say  hopeless  obscurity, 

7,  Tbe  oommoni  were  generally  courted  by  the  king  as  a  counter^ 
balance  to  the  power  of  tbe  nobility ;  until  the  civil  wars  between 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  having  thinned  tbe  ranks 
of  the  barons,  extinguished  many  noble  houses,  and  almost  anni-> 
bilated  the  induence  of  the  rest,  the  royal  power  became  supreme, 
and  so  continued  during  tbe  reigns  of  the  four  sovereigns  of  the 
bouse  of  Tudor.  8.  But  the  commons  during  this  period  bad  been 
silently  collecting  their  strength,  and  on  the  accession  of  James  I, 
they  insisted  on  their  privileges  with  a  pertinacity,  which  led  to  a 
long  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parliament*  In  this  contest 
tbe  majority  of  the  house  of  lords,  which  had  been  reinforced  by 
the  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  some  of  the  heads  of  tbe  old  English 
families,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  commons.  At  length  Charles  I, 
was  coerced  into  granting  the  petition  of  right,  which  secured  many 
yalnable  constitutional  privileges  to  the  people.  But  passions  had 
been  excited  in  the  struggle  which  brought  OQ  a  civil  war,  that 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

9,  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus 
was  passed,  by  which  personal  liberty  is  secured  to  the  subject  j  but 
tbe  perfection  of  the  British  constitution  was  completed  in  1088, 
when  James  II.  was  hurled  from  the  throne  for  bis  arbitrary  prin- 

Pl«s,ilthe  right  of  parliament  to  regulate  tb«  suwessioft  lo  tbe 
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crown  established,  and  the  people  secured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement*  10.  Since  that  period  no  important  change 
w^as  made  in  the  constitution  until  the  passing  of  the  recent  Reform 
Bill,  by  which  the  decayed  and  deserted  boroughs  have  lost  their 
right  of  sending  members  to  parliament,  and  the  privilege  has  been 
transferred  to  the  larger  counties  and  more  important  towns. 

11.  The  legislative  power  of  England  is  placed  in  the  parllamenti 
which  consists  of  three  parts,  the  king  ( or  queen),  the  lords,  and  the 
commons. 

12.  The  crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  but  parliament  has  a 
right  to  alter  the  line  of  succession.  After  the  abdication  of  James  ll., 
the  right  of  succession  was  limited  to  protestants,  and  on  the 
impending  failure  of  protestant  heirs  to  Charles  I.,  the  settlement 
was  extended  to  the  protestant  line  of  James  I.,  viz.  to  the  princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  tlie  heirs  of  her  body  being  protestants, 
The  present  reigning  family  is  descended  from  the  princess  Sophia, 
and  holds  the  throne  in  right  of  her  parliamentary  title. 

13.  The  duties  of  the  sovereign  are  described  in  the  coronation 
oath;  they  are,  first,  to  govern  according  to  law;  secondly,  to 
execute  judgment  in  mercy;  and  thirdly,  to  maintain  the  established 
religion.  14.  The  prerogatives  of  the  king,  by  whicli  is  meant  those 
privileges  which  belong  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  higli  station 
and  dignity,  are  either  direct  or  incidental.  The  chief  of  his  direct 
prerogatives  are,  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace ;  of  sending 
and  receiving  ambassadors;  of  pardoning  offences;  of  conferring 
honours  and  titles  of  dignity;  of  appointing  judges  and  subordinate 
magistrates ;  of  giving  or  revoking  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy; 
and  of  rejecting  bills  proffered  to  him  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature.  He  it  the  head  of  the  national  church,  and  nomioates  to 
vacant  bislioprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

15.  But  the  king  can  only  exercise  his  prerogatives  through  mi- 
nisters, who  are  responsible  to  the  nation  for  every  act  emanating 
from  royal  authority.  Hence  arises  the  aphorism  that  "  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,"  his  ministers  being  alone  answerable. 

IG.  The  incidental  prerogatives  of  the  king  are  various;  a  few 
alone  need  be  mentioned  :  no  costs  can  be  recovered  against  him ) 
his  debt  shall  be  preferred  before  that  of  a  subject;  no  suit  or  action 
€an  be  brought  against  him.  but  any  person  having  a  claim  in  point 
of  property  on  the  king  must  petition  him  in  chancery. 

17.  There  are  certain  privileges  also  conceded  to  the  royal  family : 
the  queen  retains  her  title  and  dignity  even  aiter  the  death  of  her 
husband  :  she  has  authority  to  buy  and  sell  in  her  own  name,  and 
to  remove  any  suit  in  which  she  is  concerned  to  whatever  court 
she  pleases  without  any  of  the  usual  legal  formalities.  The  king't 
eldest  son  is  by  his  birth  prince  of  Wales,  and  by  creation  duke  of 
Cornwall  and  earl  of  Chester.  AU  the  king's  children  receive  the 
title  of  royal  highness. 


in 
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1-8.  The  house  of  lords  is  sometimes  called  the  upper  house  of 
parliament ;  its  members  are  either  temporal  peers,  M^bose  dignities 
are  hereditary,  or  spiritual  peers,  who  sit  only  for  life.  The  Scottish 
representative  peers  sit  only  for  one  parliament,  the  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  sit  for  life.  A  peer  may  vote  by  proxy ;  but  each 
peer  can  only  hold  the  proxy'  of  one  absent  peer.  The  house  of 
lords  can  alone  originate  any  bills  that  affect  the  rights  or  priri- 
leges  of  the  peerage,  and  the  commons  are  not  permitted  to  make 
any  alterations  in  them.  Peers  can  only  be  tried  by  the  house  of 
lords,  and  this  house  constitutes  the  court  in  which  officers  of  state 
are  tried  on  impeachment  by  the  house  of  commons ;  it  is  also  the 
last  court  of  appeal  from  inferior  jurisdictions.  Each  peer  may 
enter  his  protest  on  the  journals  when  a  vote  passes  contrary  to  bis 
sentiments,  and  assign  the  reasons  of  his  dissent  in  writing.  When 
sitting  in  judgment  his  verdict  is  given  *'  on  his  honour; "  the  same 
form  is  observed  in  his  answers  on  bills  in  chancery,  but  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  he  must  be  sworn. 

19.  The  house  of  Lords  (A.D.  1843]  consists  of: 


Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  (all 

Dukes.) 4 

Other  Dukes  * .^    2( 

Marquesses ".20 

Earls 116 

YiscouDls 21 

Barons 2io 


Peers  of  Scotland is 

Peers  of  Ireland .  28 

English  Fishops 25 

Irish  Bishops 4 

Making  in  all .  •  .  466 


20.  The  house  of  commons  consists  of  members  chosen  by  coun- 
ties, cities;  boroughs,  and  universities.  The  members  for  counties, 


*  The  origin  and  other  particulars  relative  to  the  different  classes  of  the 
Nobility. — Dure.— This  title  was  unknown  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  who,  in  1335,  created  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  duke  of 
Cornwall  (as  before  mentioned ), 

Marquis.— Richard  II.  in  1385,  conferred  the  title  of  marquis  on  Robert  de 
Yere,  earl  of  Oxford,  by  making  him  marquis  of  Dublin.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  title  in  England. 

Earl. — This  is  a  very  ancient  title,  having  been  in  nse  among  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  In  those  times  it  was  an  official  dignity,  having  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  place  from  which  the  litie  took  its  name.  Soon  after  the  Norman  CoD' 
quest,  we  find  that  William  created  several  earls,  allotting  to  each  the  third 
penny  arising  from  the  pleas  in  their  respective  districts.  That  grant  has, 
however,  long  since  ceased,  and  in  lieu  of  it  the  earls  now  receive  a  small 
annuity  from  the  Exchequer. 

■Viscount.— The  title  of  viscount  is  of  much  more  recent  dale;  the  first  we 
read  of  being  John  Beaumont,  who  was  created  viscount  Beaumont,  by 
Henry  VI  in  the  year  1439. 

Baron.— In  English  history  we  often  find  the  word  baron  used  to  deno- 
minate the  whole  collective  body  of  the  nobility.  When,  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  Saxon  title  of  Thane  was  disused,  that  of  baron  succeeded ;  and 
being  the  lowest  title  among  the  nobles,  was  very  generally  applied  as  the 
term  Lord  is  now :  with  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  synonymous. 
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commonly  called  knights  of  the  shire,  must  possess  a  real  estate 
of  eooi.  a  year,  and  members  for  cities  or  boroughs  of  3001.  a  year. 
The  sons  of  peers  and  members  for  the  universities  are  not  required 
to  produce  these  qualifications. 

21.  Aliens,  clergymen,  judges,  returning  officers  in  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions,  officers  of  the  excise,  etc.,  tliose  who  hold  pen- 
sions of  limited  duration,  contractors  with  government,  and  some 
others  exposed  to  external  influence,  are  uneligible  to  parliament. 

22.  The  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  is  given  by 
the  late  reform  act  to  leaseholders  In  counties  seised  of  lands  or 
tenements  worth  ten  pounds  a  year,  to  tenants  at  will,  farming 
lands  at  a  rent  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  to  holders  in  fee-simple 
of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings.  In  cities 
and  boroughs  the  right  of  voting  is  given  to  resident  householders 
whose  tenements  are  worth  an  annual  rent  of  10/.,  but  the  rights 
of  freemen  in  the  old  constituency  are  preserved  for  the  term  of 
their  natural  lives. 

23.  The  House  of  Commons  contains  : 


English  County  Members.  143 

Universities 4 

Cities  and  Boroughs. ...  324 
Welsh  County  Members.    15  ) 
Cities  and  Borougtis.    14  j 


) 


471 


29 


ScotGl)  County  Members.  .  30 
Cities  and  Boroughs.  ...  23 
Irish  County  Members.  .  .  64 

University- 2 

Cities  and  Boroughs.  ...  39 

Making  in  all.  .  . 


) 


53 


105 


658 


24.  In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  wliich  the  public  busi- 
ness is  transacted  in  parliament,  we  insert  a  brief  account  of  the 
usual  forms,  and  an  explanation  of  the  terms  generally  used.  Discus- 
sions generally  arise  on  a  motion  being  made  by  a  Member,  se- 
conded by  another,  and  then  put  from  the  Chair  in  the  shape  of  a 
question ;  on  each  of  these,  every  Member  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
once»  but  he  may  rise  again  to  explain,  and  the  Member  wlio  ori- 
ginates a  motion  is  allowed  to  reply. 

25.  Committees  are  :  First,  those  of  the  whole  House,  which 
may  be  to  consider  of  certain  Resolutions,  in  respect  to  the  nature 
of  which  considerable  latitude  prevails :  or  the  House  resolves  itself 
into  such  Committee  to  consider  the  details  of  a  Bill,  the  principle 
of  which  is  never  discussed  unless  on  its  several  readings;  or  there 
may  be  Commil^tees  for  financial  purposes,  as  those  of "  Supply," 
or  "  Ways  and  Means. "  Secondly,  there  are  select  Committees, 
chosen  by  baUot  or  otherwise,  for  some  specific  purpose— the  num 
hers  composing  such  bodies  seldom  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  mem- 
bers :  occasionally  these  are  declared  Commltlees  of  secrecy. 
Thirdly,  Election  Committees,  which  are  strictly  judicial  tribunals, 
and  whose  duly  it  is  to  try  the  merits  of  controverted  elections— 
these  are  always  chosen  by  ballot.  Fourthly,  Commillees  on  private 
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26.  When  the  whole  bouse  is  in  Committee,  the  Speaker  vacates 
the  Chair,  some  other  Member  is  called  on  to  preside,  and  he  sits  in 
the  seat  of  the  senior  Clerk.  The  Mace  is  then  placed  under  the 
table.  For  Committees  of  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means  there  is  a 
Chairman,  who  receives  a  salary. 

27.  The  Prorogation  of  Parliament  is  an  act  of  the  Crown ;  but 
either  House  may  adjourn  its  Sittings  to  the  next  or  any  future 
day,  as  of  course  it  may  adjourn  any  debate.  Motions  of  adjourn- 
ment may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  repeated  at  the  pleasure  of 
any  Member. 

28.  When  a  motion  has  been  made  upon  which  the  House  hap** 
pens  to  be  unwilling  to  come  to  a  vote,  there  are  formal  modes  of 
avoiding  a  decision,  among  which  are  passing'*  to  the  other  orders^ " 
or  moving  *'  the  previous  question.  **  The  lormer  means,  that  the 
House  should— casting  aside  and  taking  no  further  notice  of  the 
matter  then  before.it— proceed  to  the  other  business  appointed  for 
that  day ;  the  latter,  that  a  vote  be  previously  taken  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  their  coming  to  any  decision  on  the  question  raised.  If 
**  the  previous  question  **  be  decided  in  the  negative,  the  motion 
on  which  it  bears  is  only  gotten  rid  of  for  the  time,  whereas  a  direct 
negative  to  the  motion  itself  would  be  a  proscription  of  It  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Session,  as  well  as  a  denial  ot  Its  principle. 

29.  With  respect  to  a  Bill,  moving  that  it  *'  be  read  this  day  six 
months/'  is  a  mode  of  throwing  it  out  witliout  coming  to  an^express 
declaration  against  the  principle  of  tlie  measure. 

30.  An  acceptance  of "  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  '*  H  a  form  which 
has  now  no  other  meaning  than  thai  the  Member  accepting  resigns  tils 
seat.  By  an  express  Act  of  Parliament,  no  office  liaving  emolument 
attached,  can  be  conferred  by  the  Crown  on  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  without  his  thereby  vacating  his  seat,  and  it  is  only 
thus  that  a  Member  can  rid  himself  of  the  duties  which  any  body  of 
constituents  may  impose  even  without  his  consent;  the  Crown, 
Uierefore,  as  an  accommodation  to  the  House  at  large,  is  always 
feady  to  confer  on  any  Member  **  the  Stewardship  of  his  Majesty's 
Chiltern  Hundreds,*'  which  office,  when  it  has  served  his  pur- 
pose, he  immediately  resigns. 

31.  The  king,  we  have  already  said,  is  the  fountain  of  executive 
Justice.  Law,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  however,  is  administered  by 
the  judges,  who,  witii  the  exception  of  the  lord  chancellor,  liold 
their  places  during  good  behaviour.  No  man  can  be  tried  for  any 
ofTence  tintil  the  grand  jurors  of  his  county  have  decided  that 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  the  accusation ;  he  is  then  given  id 
charge  to  a  jury  of  his  equals,  and  their  verdict  is  final.  No  mati 
can  be  tried  twice  for  Uie  same  offence,  and  when  a  person  is 
convicted  by  a  jnry  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the  mercy  of  the  king. 

32.  The  administration  of  civil  law  could  not  be  described  within 
our  narrow  limits;  it  must  suffice  therefore  to  state  that  the  clfil 
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and  cominoD  law  courts  are  op«a  to  ever;  suUor,  and  that  Justice 
is  freely  admiDUtered  to  all,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  slatloa. 


(^iMfliont  for  £zamtnalion. 


3.  By  wbom  wni  lbs  Urit  charter  granlcd  lo  ihc  Engllih  peo|ilc? 

4.  Whai  circunwiancsi  led  10  ibuoaDcessiaa  ot  Magna  CharUi? 

5.  Why  werecDrporalleniestjibllsbBilT 
«.  What  was  IhB  origin  orihehetiseoteoniRioni? 
T.  Did  ibe  kiniii  favour  lbs  houie  of  (Kiniinonsp 

9.  Wlien  did  Ibt  auiharli)  o[(h« king eome inlo eolliaian  villi  lb« auUiaril; 

odhe  parlianirnn 
S.  ■Whalird  lQllnT9iro1ulionofl6gap 

10.  Whaiclisngr  waimideby  (be  Reform  Billr 

11,  Inlo  who  I  branches  i>  Ihe  Drilisb  legliiaiura  dtildad) 
H.  Howi«  lbs  inhcriLance  dI  the  crown  ri'gulakdf 

13.  Whi-rc  are  Ihs  klng'iduttei  pri'ieribedr 
11.  What  are  Ibe  king  i  dir«t  prpragallvei? 
ti.  How  ars  Ibrse  prTDRallvei  eiersiieil  ? 
1.    «ri..,  —  .!.„  L.„„..  .„i(iifn[al  prcrailftliita' 


vt\trtva  iionceilcd  lo  Iba  ruyal  famllr! 
itribe  the  prjfilrges  of  lb>>j>Drrage? 
'  ntpmbprs  of  the  houae  of  rard»  rla<K' 
lequallBcalionafiirai 


31.  Ho*  (loFS  uroroKaliun  otuarMami'mdiirprfrom  a^jaumment? 

M.  How  does  the  bouse  avoid  comtnn  (o  a  di'Clsion  r 

a».  How  maj  a  bill  be  rejeeled  without  pfejuilica  to  ibe  prinoipl*  it  ia- 

30.  What  h  meant  by  acceptintt  the  ChilHro  tlundrada ' 

33.  Uas  due  proiiaion  been  nude  for  the  admibiatiaiiDn  of  Ibe  cotnaton  and 


TbeWbileTowet. 


BttTOHT  or  WtGLAND. 


r.  stepbeh's  cbapel. 


The  old  home  ot  ComniODS  Iwil  been  origindly  a  Chspet  dedlealcd  (• 
St.  Stephen;  and  after  ihefiri^  of  itSf,  parls  ot  iheoldecclHiisilcalacchi' 
lecture,  which  had  long  hid  by  the  DdiDgs  up  of  the  houia  were  obiarrible 
by  thote  who  viiiled  the  ruint. 


REGALIA 

USED  AT  KNGLISH  COKONATIO^.S. 


Tut  above  engraving  exhibits  iml  only  llic  ilegalia,  [ir^erly  >a 
called,  but  also  those  wliicti  are  used  when  a  queen  consort  is 
crowneil.  Tbe  dilTerence  between  a  (|ueen  regnant  and  a  queen 
consort  is,  the  lirst  occupies  the  kinglj'  olTice,  as  afi'lghl,  and  the 
second  is  called  queen,  as  being  the  wife  of  Ihe  king,  and  is  crowned 
at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  her  husband. 

The  Regalia  pro|ierly  so  called,  are  grouped  on  the  lett  side  nt 
the  wood-cul.  The  two  crown*  are  the  crown  of  slate  and  (lie 
ini|ieHal  rwwn.  The  laller  was  also  called  St.  Edward's  crown, 
having  been  made  for  the  coronation  o(  Cliarles  II.,  to  su|>|>ly  tliat 
(if  Edward  the  Confessor  destroyed,  with  the  oilier  ancient  Regalia, 
l)y  order  of  iiarliamenl.  Tlie  im|ierlal  crown  is  the  crown  royal, 
which  Is  set  upon  the  liing'siiead;  Ihe  crown  of  stale  is  to  be  worn 
in  processions.  Tlie  one  represented  above,  on  the  right,  was  made 
for  the  coronation  or  George  IV.  j  tlie  old  one  liaving  been  broken 
up.  A  new  crown  of  stale  was  made  for  the  present  queen,  whiali 
contains  all  tlie  jewels  of  tlie  former  crown,  wilh  many  additional 
ones.  For  this  crown,  see  the  portrait  of  the  queen  at  llic  beginning 
of  lliis  volume.  Four  swords  are  used  at  a  coronation.  The  sword 
of  state,  represented  ahoveasslicathcd  in  its  ornamented  scabbard, 
and  the  three  swords  of  mercy  and  justice.  The  sword  of  mercy  is 
curlana,  or  the  pointless  sword;  the  sword  of  spiritual  jnsi ice  is 
otilusely  pointed;  but  the  sword  of  justice  of  the  temporality  is 
acutely  pointed.  St.  Edward's  stafT  is  represented  above  as  crossing 
the  imperial  crown;  it  Is  a  large  golden  rod,  willi  a  mound  and 
cross  at  tlic  top,  and  is  carried  Jietore  the  king  in  the  procession  to 
Ihe  rornnntinn.  Tlic  sceplrc  and  the  verge,  or  rod,  arc  rcpi'csenleii 
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iTOssed  in  the  Torcground.  Tlie  sceptre,  surmounled  liy  a  mounit 
and  cross,  Is  placed  in  llie  king's  right  liand ;  and  ihe  verge,  or  rod, 
surraounlcd  by  a  cross  and  dove,  is  placed  in  tiie  led  iiand.  The 
globe,  or  orb,  surmouoled  by  a  cross,  is  supposed  to  tiave  been 
uaedoriginallyasatyiieoremblemorsoTereignly.  The  o I ber portions 
ottlie  Hegalia  are  the  spurs,  of  line  gold,  curiously  wrought,  the 
ring,  and  tlic  armil,  or  armilla,  which  is  used  in  Ihe  ceremony  of 
investiture. 

Tbe  regalia  used  at  the  coronation  ofa  queen  consist  ofa  crown 
of  slate,  a  circle  of  gold,  an  orb,  and  a  ring.  Tliey  are  grouped  on 
the  right  side  of  the  engraving,  the  sword  of  state  crossing  them. 


King  VUlsard's  Chair,  UTiJ  Ihe  Ampulla. 

The  article  possessing  Ihe  most  historical  interest  among  tbe 
regalia,  is  Saint  Edward's  Cuajr,  in  which  tbe  sovereign  is  seated 
when  the  crown  is  placed  upon  his  head.  Its  height  is  six  feet  seven 
inches,  its  depth  twenly-flve  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  Ihe  seat  is 
twenty-eight  inches.  At  the  height  of  nine  inches  from  Ihe  ground 
is  a  ledge  which  supports  the  celebrated  Stone  of  Destiny,  whicii 
Edward  I.  brought  from  Scotland,  as  a  memorial  of  his  conquest  of 
that  country.  This  slone  was  originally  Ihe  royal  seat  of  the  kings 
of  Ireland ;  il  was  called  Liafail,  or  "  Ihe  stone  of  destiny,"  and  so 
much  Importance  was  allribuled  to  il,  thai  they  named  the  island 
in  honour  of  it,  ItmUfail.  or,  "  the  island  of  destiny."  According 
n>  Ihe  monkish  legen<ls,  this  was  Ihe  identical  slone  w hich  seneil 
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Jacob  as  a  pillow  when  he  saw  the  miraculous  vision  in  Belhel ;  they 
say  that  It  was  brought  by  Gathol,  king  of  the  Scuths,  or  Scots,  to 
Brigantia,  a  city  of  Gallicia,  in  Spain,  and  that  it  was  removed  from 
thence  to  Ireland  by  Simon  Brech,  the  leader  of  a  body  of  Scots, 
about  900  years  before  Christ.  Fergus,  a  descendant  of  Simon  Brech, 
being  compelled  to  leave  Ireland  in  consequence  of  civil  wars,  led 
a  body  of  emigrants  to  Argyleshire,  and  took  with  him  the  stone  of 
destiny,  which  he  deposited  at  Dunslaffnage,  about  300  years  before 
Christ.  All  his  descendants  were  installed  on  this  stone  seat,  and  it 
was  believed  that  when  the  riglitful  heir  took  his  seat,  the  stone 
emitted  loud  and  harmonious  musical  sounds,  but  that  it  remained 
silent  whenever  a  pretender  attempted  to  be  crowned. 

The  stone  of  destiny  appears,  from  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland, 
to  have  been  an  altar,  an  idol,  and  the  throne  of  the  kings ;  it  was 
therefore  viewed  with  threefold  reverence.  A  remarkable  prophecy 
identified  its  fortunes  with  those  of  the  royal  line  of  theScols,  which 
is  thus  given  in  the  old  monkish  rhymes : 

Ki  faMat  falum, 
Scot!,  quocumque  localum 
Invenient  lapidem, 
Tenenluf  regnarc  ibidem. 
That  is : 

Or  Fate  is  false,  or  where  lliis  slonc  is  found, 
A  liing  of  ScoUish  race  will  there  be  crowned. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  prophecy, 
that  Kenneth  removed  the  stone  from  DunslafTnage  to  Scone,  where, 
for  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  used  as  a  throne 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Its  removal  to  England  was 
felt  by  the  entire  people  of  Scotland  as  a  national  humiliation,  and 
they  stipulated  for  its  restoration  at  the  treaty  of  Northampton, 
A.D.  1328.  Writs  for  sending  it  back  were  issued  by  Edward  111.,  but 
from  some  unexplained  cause  they  were  never  executed. 

When  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  great  importance 
was  attached  to  this  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  connected  with  the 
stone  of  destiny,  and  so  deep  was  the  impression  thus  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it 
reconciled  many  to  Ihe  Union,  who  would  otherwise  have  opposed 
that  measure. 

The  stone  appears  to  be  a  block  of  red  sandstone,  containing  a 
more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  ferruginous  matter ;  it  certainly 
is  not  an  aerolite,  as  several  authors  have  asserted.  Us  dimensions 
are,  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  thirteen  in  breadtli,  and  eleven 
in  depth.  At  each  end  are  two  short  iron  chains. 

The  chair  was  anciently  decorated  with  carving,  gilding,  and 
painting,  but  its  beauty  has  been  long  since  defaced.  At  late  corona- 
tions, it  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 
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The  Ampulla,  or  Golden  Eagle,  in  which  the  holy  oil  for  anoinling 
the  kings  is  preserved,  Is  a  vessel  of  pure  gold,  in  the  shape  of  an 
eagle  with  expanding  wings,  nearly  seven  inches  in  height,  and 
weigliing  ahout  ten  ounces. 

The  original  Ampulla  given  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  according  to  a 
legend,  when  he  was  in  exile,  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  not  destroyed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Regalia  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth;  but 
it  was  renovated  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  spoon  was  prepared,  into  which  the  oil  is  poured  by  the 
consecrating  prelate.  The  spoon,  like  the  eagle,  is  of  chased  gold, 
and  is  adorned  with  four  large  pearls  in  the  broadest  part  of  the 
handle. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  in  this  place  to  give  our  readers  a 
description  of  the  crowns  and  coronels  worn  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  English  nobility  : 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  : — The  crown  is  a  circle  of  gold,  surrounded  with  four 
crosses  patt^e  and  as  many  fleurs  de  lis,  set  alternately.  From  the 
two  centre  crosses  an  arch  arises,  adorned  with  pearls,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball  and  cross;  within  the  coronet  is  a  cap  of  crimson 
velvet,  lined  with  white  sarcenet,  and  turned  up  with  ermine.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  also  another  distinguishing  ornament,  viz.,  a 
simple  coronet,  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers, 
and  having  the  motto,  Ich  dien,  that  is,  **  1  serve.*' 

The  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  The  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold, 
richly  chased,  having  on  the  edge  two  crosses  pattee,  two  straw- 
berry leaves,  and  four  fleurs  de  lis.  Within  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap, 
lined  with  sarcenet,  and  turned  up  with  ermine.  On  the  top  of  the 
cap  there  is  a  rich  tassel  of  gold  and  spangles. 

A  Duke.  The  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chafed,  having  on 
the  edge  eight  strawberry  leaves;  within  is  a  crimson  velvet  cap, 
topped  by  a  gold  tassel,  and  turned  up  with  ermine  of  one  row. 

A  Marquis.  The  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  set  round  with  four 
strawberry  leaves,  and  as  many  pearls,  on  pyramidal  points  of 
equal  height,  alternately.  The  cap  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  duke. 
An  Earl,  The  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal  points,  with  as  many 
large  pearls  on  tlie  tops  of  them,  placed  alternately  with  as  many 
strawberry  leaves  lower  than  the  pearls.  The  cap  and  tassels  are 
(he  same  as  above. 

A  Viscount  has  only  pearls,  without  any  limited  number,  placed 
on  the  circle  itself  all  round. 
A  Baron  has  only  six  pearls  set  round  the  circle,  at  equal  distances. 


THE  GENEALOGY 

OF    THE 

IJicecnt  Kogal  Jnuuilg  of  (&rfat  Oritaln. 

LINEALLY   DEDUCED  FUOM 

EGBERT, 

THE  FIRST  SOLE  MONARCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


Lineal  descaU.       To  whom  married.  Issue, 

EGBERT  '  Lady  Rcdbure<i i  Klhelberl,  who  died  be- 
fore his  father.  2  Eihel- 
7(;o//" ,  who  succeeded  lo 
the  crown.    3  Edilhn. 

F  ruELW'OLF  ' Lady  OsburJi  * i  Kthelbald.    2  Ellielberr. 

3.    Elhelred.     4    Alfred 
{ afterwards  the  Great, ) 
5  Athelstan. 
Judith  * No  issue. 

AIFIIFD*    Kthelswilha  • i  Edmund.   2  Edward.   3 

^  Ethelwald.     4.    Eifleda. 

5  Eibelwitha.    6  Eihel- 
githa. 


1  Egbert  be^n  ta  rei|pi  in  Wossez  and  Sussex  in  the  year  800  ;  conquered  Kent  in  819  , 
Esaex  in  824  ;  and  finished  the  conquest  of  the  other  kingdoms  in  827,  when  he  vas  crowned 
king  of  England,  and  therefore  was  now  the  only  and  sole  monarch. 

3.  Founder  of  the  monastery  at  Polesworth,  near  Tamworth  in  Warwicksliire.  Editha, 
sometimes  spelled  Edgitha. 

*  Ethelwolf  began  to  reign  In  the  year  837,  and  reigned  21  years,  when  he  died  and  was 
interred  at  Winchester. 

*  Lady  Osburgh  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  named  Oslake,  who  was  great  Butler  sf 

England. 

*  Ethelbert  had  one  son,  who  disputed  the  crown  wilh  Edward  the  Elder.  (See  Reynard's 
Key  to  his  Genealogical  Chart.) 

5.  The  first  four  children  came  to  the  throne  (See  Table  I.) ;  the  fifth  was  a  natural  son, 
and,  during  his  father's  life-time,  was  king  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex. 

4  Judith  was  daughter  to  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ethelwolf, 
married  her  son-in-law,  Ethelbald. 

*  Alfred  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berks,  in  the  year  850,  and  was  crowned  at  Winchester 
ill  871.    He  died  at  Oxford,  on  the  28th  of  October,  901,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

c  Smtnetimes  written  Answinta,  at  others,  Elswith.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl  of 
Alereia. 

1.  Edmund  died  before  his  father  ;  Edward  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  Ethelwald  was  a  learned 
Ktodent  at  Oxford;  Eljeda,  married  to  Ethelred,  earl  of  Mercia;  Ethelwitha,  married  to 
Hnldwin,  earl  of  Flanders  ;  and  Ethelgitha,  Abbess  of  Shaftesburv. 
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Lineal  descent.       To  whom  married.  Issue, 

bIDWARD' LadyEguina' i  Aihelslan.    2  Alfred.   3 

Kciilha,or  bidgitha. 

Elfleda* 4  Kswale-   5  Edwin.    6  EI 

fledii.  TEguina.  sKtlid- 
liild.  9  Kdhild.  10  Kd- 
^itha.   uElgiDa. 

Edgiva' i2  Edmund.  13  Eldred.    i4 

I'dburgh.   15  Edgiva. 

EDMUND*...   Lady  Edgiva' i  Edwy.  2  Edifar. 

EDGAR' Elhcined' l  Edward. 

Elfrida* 2  Pldmund.      3    Ethelrcd. 

4  Edilha. 

ETHELRED • Elgiva  " i  A ihilstan.    2  Egbert.    3 

Edmund.  A  KIgiva. 

Emma  " 5  Edgellia.     6  Edgina.     7 

Elf  red.  8  Edward.  » 
Goda. 

*  Edward,  ■umamed  the  Elder,  was  born  in  the  year  8TS,  and  was  crowned  at  Eingtton- 
ou-Thame*  in  901.  He  died  at  Farrinfrdon,  in  Berks,  925,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

*  Lady  Egoina  was  the  daughter  of  a  prirate  gentleman. 

*  The  ancestry  of  Elfleda  and  Edgira  are  unknown. 

1.  Athehtaa  succeeded  his  father,  but  died  without  issue. 
9.  Alfred  died  before  his  father ;  no  issue. 

3.  Editha,  a  nun,  died  at  Tamworth  Castle. 

4.  Elswald  was  buried  rith  his  Father. 

5.  Edwin  was  drowned,  and  buried  at  St.  Omer's,  in  France. 

6.  Elfleda,  a  nun,  died  at  Ramsay,  in  Huntingdonshire. 

7.  Eguina,  married  to  tJharles  tho  Third  of  France  ;  no  issue, 

8.  Ethelhild,  a  nun,  died  at  Wilton. 

9.  Edhild.  married  to  Hugh,  count  of  Paris,  died  in  France  ;  no  issue. 
10.  Edgitha,  married  to  Otho  the  First,  empevor  of  Germany. 

11.'  Elgina,  married  to  a  duke  of  Italy. 

li.  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  see  Table  I. 

13.  Edred  succeeded  Edmund  to  the  throne  ;  see  Table  I 

14.  Edburgh  died  in  a  monastery  at  Winchester. 

IF*  Edgiva,  married  to  Louis,  Prince  of  Aquitaine  in  France. 

*  Edmund  was  born  in  the  year  923,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingston-on-Thames  in  941.  He 
was  killed  by  Leolf,  (see  Table  I.)  on  the  26th  of  May,  946,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury  iit 
Somersetshire. 

^  The  ancestry  of  Lady  Elgiva  is  unknown, 

1.  Edwy  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne,  but  died  without  issue. 

2.  Edgfird  succeeded  Edwy. 

0  Edgar  was  born  in  the  year  943,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingston-on-Thames  in  9S9.    He  died 
on  the  8th  of  July,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 
7  The  descent  of  Ethelfled  is  unknown. 

*  Elfrida  vas  the  daughter  of  Ordgarus,  duke  of  Devonshire. 

1.  Edward  succeeded  to  tho  crown,  but  fell  a  martyr,  and  died  without  issue. 

2.  Edmund  died  in  his  infancy. 

3.  Ethelred  succeeded  Edward,  ( see  Table  1. } 

4.  What  became  of  Editha  history  does  not  inform  us. 

9  Ethelred  was  bom  in  the  year  967,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  April  23, 979. 
He  died  April  23,  1016,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's, 
to  xhe  daughter  of  an  English  duke,  named  Tbored. 
'  t  Emma  was  daughter  to  Richard  the  second,  duke  of  Normandy. 
1.  Athelstan  and  (!)  Egbert  died  young. 
Edmund  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
4,  S,  6.  History  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  the  three  daughters  by  his  first  consort. 

7.  Elfred  was  killed  by  earl  Godwin. 

8.  Edward  afterwards  called  the  Confessor,  came  to  the  crown. 

9.  Goda,  first  married  to  Walter,  count  of  Amiens,  secondly  to  Eustachius,  count  of  Boulogne. 
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fAnral  descent.        To  whom  married.  Issue, 

ETHFXRED,    co/ili-  (  "0   Edwy,    a    natural 

nucd.  son. ) 

EDMUND' Algilba' i  Edmund.   2  Edward.    » 

Edwy. 

Prikcb  Edward  * Agaiha  * i  Edgar.    2  Margaret.    3 

Christian. 

pRiKCESs  Margaret  *.  Malcolm  II  i  ' Maiilda,  (in  wliom  the  li- 
neal descent  coniinues.) 

Qn.  MATILDA  ^ Henry  I.  of  England '. . .     i  William.  2  Maude. 

Prikciss  Maude*.  . .     Henry  V.  of  Germany. . .       No  issue. 

Geoflrey  Planlagenei..    .   i  Henry,    2  GeofT.ey.     3 

William- 

HENRY  il Eleanor  of  Guiennc'V.     i  William.  2  Henry.  3 Ri- 
chard   4  Geoffrey. 


10.  Edwy  led  a  miserable  life  in  exile,  and  was  killed  by  Cannte. 
N.B.  Neither  of  the  Bona  of  Edmund  raeeeeded  in  the  aorereignty,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
power  waa  totally  annihilated.  The  crown  waa  translated,  by  conqaest,  to  the  Danish  monarehs, 
and  fonr  kings  of  that  nation  reigned  in  aneeession,  after  whom  it  rererted  to  the  Saxons  nnder 
Ed«'ard  the  CoHfessor. 

>  Edniond,  aumamed  Ironaide,  was  bom  in  the  year  989,  and  crowned  at  Kingaton-on- 
Thamea  in  t016 ;  he  died  the  aame  year,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury, 
s  Algitha  was  the  widow  of  Segeforth,  the  son  of  a  Danish  nobleman. 

1.  Prince  Edmund  died  in  Hungary,  without  issue. 

2.  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  continues,  waa  baniihed  frnm 
England  to  Hungary,  by  Canute  the  first, 

8.  Edwy  was  sumamed  the  king  of  Clowns,  and  never  had  the  honour  of  receiving  any 
higher  title. 

*  Prince  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw,  was  bom  in  the  year  1018  or  1016,  and  died  in  London 
in  1057. 

*  Agatha  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Third,  emperor  ef  Germany. 
1.  Edgar,  sumamed  Atheling,  died  without  issue. 

S.  Margaret  was  sole  heir  to  her  brother  Edgar  Atheling. 

3.  Christian  died  a  nun  at  Ramsay,  in  Huntingdonshire. 
'^  The  eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Edward  the  Outlaw. 

*  King  of  Scotland,  during  whose  reign  the  sovereign  power  of  England  is  translated,  by 
conquest,  from  the  Danes  to  the  Normans  under  William  I. 

7  Daughter  of  Qxxeen  Margaret,  by  king  Malcolm  the  Third  of  Scotland.  She  was  growned  ut 
Westminster,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1100 ;  and  died  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1118. 

*  The  youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

1.  William  died  at  sea,  without  issue,  Nov.  26, 1119. 

9  Maude,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  continues. 

I  Prineess  Maude,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  First  of  England,  was  born  in  the 
year  1104,  and  married  at  six  years  of  age,  1110,  to  Henqr  *!**  Fifth,  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  left  her  a  widow,  without  issue,  in  1116.  She  married  Geoffrey  nf  Anjou  (aumamcU 
Plantagenet  )  in  1112,  when  he  was  pnly  fifteen  years  old. 

*  Previous  to  her  marriage  to  Henry,  she  had  been  married  sixteen  years  to  Louis  YII.  king 
of  Prance,  but  was  divorced  from  him  on  the  18th  of  March,  1162.  She  married  Henry  in  six 
weeks  after. 

1.  William  died  an  infant. 

2.  Henry  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  waa  educated  by  thnt 
proud  prelate,  k  Becket.   He  died  without  issue. 

3.  Richard,  on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  died  without  issue. 

4.  Geoffrey  married  to  Constantia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  in  France,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  Eleanor  and  Arthur.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Richard  the  First,  who 
left  no  issue,  Arthur  was  legally  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  in  right  of  his  father ;  and  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  this  right  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  uncle  John,  who  confined  him 
in  the  castle  of  Ronen,  where  he  wan  murdered  in  1230.  John,  on  his  taking  possession  of  the 
English  throne,  soiled  also  Eleanor,  and  caused  her  to  be  confined  in  Bristol  Castle,  where  she 
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Lineal  descent        To  whom  married.  Issue. 

IlE^RYU.cpminMed.  Eleanor  of  Guicnne,  co/<-  5  John.  6  Matilda.  7  EWik- 

tinned.  nor.    8  Joan. 

JOHN Datighur    qf    earl    Mor- 

la^ne No  issue. 

A visj  of  Gloucester '■ .,.,  i  Henry.     2  Richard.     3 

Jane.  4  Eleanor.  5  Isa- 
bella. 
Isabella  of  France '    • .  . . 

HENRY  III  ^ Eleanor  of  Provence '..   .  i  Edward.    2  Edmund.   3 

Margaret.  4  Bealrti  ; 
and  live  oilier  children, 
who  all  died  in  their  in- 
f a  n  c  Y  • 

EDWARD*....   .^..  Eleanor  of  Castile*    I.John.   2  Henry.    3  Al- 

phonsus.  4.  Edward. 


remained  forty  years.    Thus  John,  br  the  mnrder  of  a  nephew,  and  the  imprisonment  of  a 
niece,  leenred  to  himself  a  throne,  which  he  neither  deserved  nor  enjoyed.    (See  Reynard's 
Chart  and  Key. ) 
6.  John,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

6.  Mathilda,  married  to  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  whom  she  had  several  children.  The 
present  royal  family  can  trace  their  descent  from  this  marriage.  See  the  last  line  of  this  tabic. 

7.  Eleanor,  who  was  bom  in  1162,  married  Alphonfio  VIII.  king  of  Castle,  in  1176,  by  whom 
(the  had  a  daughter. 

9.  Joan,  married  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily. 

I  The  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Robert,  the  natural 
sou  of  Ilenry  the  First.  John,  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  divorced  her  under  pretence 
that  both  being  great-grand-children  to  Ilenry  the  First,  they  were  too  nearly  allied;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  his  affections  were  estranged  to  another  person,  countess  Isabella. 

1.  Ilenry  succeeded  liis  father. 

3.  Richard,  created  earl  of  Cornwall,  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  and  erowned  at  Alx- 
la-Chapcllc,  in  iSS7. 

3.  Jane,  married  to  .Alexander  the  Second,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1S21. 

4.  Eleanor  married,  first  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue,  second, 
Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leicester,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  Guy  and  Simon,  who, 
with  their  mother,  were  banished  out  of  the  kingdom  for  rebellion. 

5.  Isabella,  married  to  Frederick  the  Second,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children,  and  died  in  child-bed  iti  1241. 

^  Isabella  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Aymer  Taillifer,  count  of  Angonl£me,  in  France. 
^  Ilenry  was  born  at  Winchester,  on  the  first  of  October,  1206,  and  erowned  at  Gloaoester, 
121C. 

•  Danghter  of  Raymond,  6arl  of  Provence. 

t.  Eiltftm/,  created  earl  of  Chester*  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

2.  Edmund,  sumamed  Croucfaback,  was  bnm  at  Woodstock,  !n  1247.  After  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  in  1S6S,  he  obtained  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  forfeited  by  Simon  do  Montford. 

3.  Margaret,  married  to  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter. 

4.  Beatrix,  married  to  John,  duke  of  Brittany,  in  France,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  and 
two  daughters. 

s  Edward,  surnamcd  Longshanks,  was  born  on  the  ITth  of  June,  1239,  and  died  on  the  7th 
of  July,  in  the  year  1307.    He  undertook  an  expedition  against  tlio  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land. 

0  Tho  sister  of  Alphpnso  XI.  king  of  Castile,  in  Spain.. 

1.  John;  2  Henry  ;  and  3  Alphonsus,  died  young,  in  their  father's  Iife-tin:c. 

4.  Edward,  born  at  Caernarvon,  in  Wales,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1285,  was  the  only  son  of 
this  marriage  who  survived  his  father.  lie  sncrecded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  was  creatcnl 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  ever  since  that  period  the  cidcvt  sons  of  the  kings  of  Enjcl.iud  have 
received  tl>.\t  tillo. 
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Lineal  descent.        To  whom  married.  Issue. 

EDWARD   I.   conti'  Eleanor  of  Castile,  con-  5  Margaret.     6    Eleanor. 
nued,  tinued.  i  Elizabeth.   8  Joan.    9 

Mary;  and  six  other 
daughters,  whose  names 
are  unknown'. 

Margaret  of  France  * I6  Thomas.     17  Edmund. 

18  Eleanor. 

EDWARD  II ' Isabella,  of  France  * i  Edward.  2  John.  3  Jane. 

4  Eleanor. 

EDWARD  III Philippa  of  Hainault  *. . .  i  Edward.  2  Lionel.  3  Isa- 
bella. 4  Joanna.  5  John. 


5.  Margaret,  bom  at  Windsor,  in  1S87,  married  to  John  the  Second,  duke  of  Brabant,  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

6.  Eleanor,  bom  at  Windsor,  married  to  Henry,  Count  of  Barre,  in  France,  at  Bristo  1 
in  1290. 

7.  Elixabeth,  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Ruthin  in  Flintshire  in  Wales,  married,  first,  John,  earl 
of  Holland,  and  afterwards  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford.  Prom  her  came  the  marqbis 
of  Exeter,  viscount  Courtenay,  aud  marquis  Cornwallis. 

8.  Joan,  called  Joan  of  Acre,  from  being  bom  at  Acre,  in  the  Holy  Land.  She  was  bom 
in  tlie  year  1272,  and  married,  first,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester;  afterwards,  Ralph  de 
Monthermer. 

9.  Mary,  bom  in  1279,  died  a  nun  at  Amesbury,  in  1286. 
*■  Daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  France. 

16.  Thomas  was  bom  at  Brotherton,  a  small  village  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1300.  He^Mt 
ereated  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  made  earl  marshal  of  England.   He  left  a  daughter,  firoin  whom 

1.  Mowbray  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.        6.  Lord  Stanford. 

2.  Earl  of  Suffolk.  6.  Lord  Berkeley. 

8.  Earl  of  Carlisle.  7.  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

4.  Earl  of  Eflingham. 

17.  Edmund,  bom  at  Woodstock,  was  ereated  earl  of  Kent. 

18.  Eleanor,  born  at  Winchester,  died  in  her  childhood. 

*  Edward  was  confined  some  time  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  removed  then«e  to  Berkeley 
Castle,  where  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  lords  Montravers  and  Gouraay. 

>  Daughter  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  France. 

1  Edward  was  bom  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  16th  of  November,.  1312.  He  sacoeeded  his 
father. 

S.  John  was  ereated  earl  of  Cornwall.  He  died,  aged  20,  at  Perth  in  Scotland. 

8.  Jane,  born  in  the  Tower,  married  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.  She  die4  vithoat 
issue,  in  1357. 

4.  Eleanor,  married  to  the  count  of  Gueldres,  in  the  year  1382. 

*  Philippa  was  very  brave  and  valiant,  and  particularly  distinguished  herself  by  a  victory 
she  gained  oyer  the  Scotch,  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  the  17th  of  Oetober,  1846, 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  France,  when  David  Bruce,  the  Scottish  king,  was  made 
prisoner. 

1.  Edward,  commonly  ealled  the  Blaok  Prince,  was  bom  at  Woodstock.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  this  brave  youth  commanded  the  first  line  of  the  English  army  at  the  ever  memorable 
battle  of  Gressy,  fought  on  the  28th  of  August,  1846,  in  which  he  did  wonders.  He  was  the 
father  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  who  was  deposed  and  murdered,  and  had  no  issue. 

8.  Lionel,  bom  at  Antwerp,  November,  1838,  who  was  duke  of  Clarence,  1862,  in  whom 
continues  the  lineal  descent. 

8.  Isabella,  married  to  Ingelram  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Bedford.   She  died  in  1801. 

4.  Joanna,  bom  in  the  Tower,  in  1885  married  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  and  died'  at 
Bordeaux,  in  1348. 

5.  John  of  Gaunt,  was  so  called  from  Ghent  in  Flanders,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  married 
his  first  wife  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  Reading  Abbey,  m  Berkshire,  in 
1359.  He  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Lancaster  from  his  father-in-law. 
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Lineal  ^eteent.       To  loAom  married.  I99%i^ 

KDWAHDIII.  oomi- Pbilippa  of  Hainaalt,  con- fi  Marf.     t    IfargAnl.    t 

natd,  iinutd.  Edmand.  9  Tbomai. 

Ijorrl,  Oake  of  CIq" 

rvnee Ellz.  of  Bargh  * i  PhiUppa, 

Yiolaiite  or  Milan  ' No  issue. 

I«ady  PmurtA  *.*...,  Kdiouud  MorUmer i  Roger,    2  John.    3  Ed- 
mund :  and  i  a  daui^hter. 
BoGKft  MoRTiHBft  *•  •  •  EleanoF  Holland  * 1  Edmund.  2  Roger.  S  Am* 

Lady  Arv  MonTinm.  Richard  Plaotagenei «. . .      nichard. 
Richard  ,  Plahtagb- 
nsT  ' Cecilia  Neyil  * 1  Edward. 

]p:DWARD  lY  • Elizabeth  Woodvtlle >*.. .  1  Edward.    2  Richard.    5 

Gvorge,   4  $liiabelh*  3 
CatUerioe,  6  Cicely. 


I,  Mary  nurled  Jeha  d«  Ifontford,  dnka  of  BrttUmy. 

7.  llarfaret  married  John  Haitingi,  aarl  of  Foinbroke'  SiM  died  vKhoat  Iiiae. 
i.  Edmond  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge  by  bia  father,  and  dake  of  York  by  hia  a«p)i«v. 
a.  Thomas,  bom  at  Woodstock,  was  created  earl  of  Buckingham  by  his  father,  to  )ST7,  wd 
dvke  of  Gjoneester  by  his  nephew,  Aifbard  the  Second. 

*  Danghter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Bargh,  earl  of  Uliter. 

*  Danghter  of  John  Galeajw,  duke  of  Tork. 

*  La4F  Philippa  WM  the  only  child  of  Lionel,  dnke  of  CUrmee.  Sh«  Vm  bom  Avffiul  !•• 
tSSS,  and  married  to  Edward  Mortimer,  the  earl  of  March,  from  whom  proceeded  th«  li»«M 
of  York. 

1,  Roger,  in  whom  ooQthmes  thf  lineal  descent. 

S.  The  danghtw  has  been  called,  by  different  writers,  Eleaiia»»  BtisAetllf  m4  Philipps.  She 
married  Henry  Percy,  eommonlj  called  Hotspur. 

*  Bogor  Mortimer  was  appointed  governor  of  Jrel«i4(  wher?  b«  m»  kiUe<l  111  op|io«llkC  Mma 
rebels  in  1398. 

*  Daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent. 

8.  Ann,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent,  was  the  only  child  that  had  issne. 

*  Earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  son  of  king  E4v>^  ^ 
Third,  whose  oQly  son  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  and  earl  of  March. 

T  Was  slain  in  the  battle  cf  WakeAeld,  on  the  3ist  of  December,  1466. 

*  Danghter  of  Ralph  Neril,  the  first  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

%,  Edward  VM  the  «ld«Bt  sorTiving  iH>n,  iiam«d  earl  of  Naveh,  1014  ftftenrardi  klnC 
Edward  IV. 

*  Edward  was  bom  at  Ronea,  in  Normandy,  on  th«  S9th  of  Apri^,  Hki  ;  mid  died  m  the 
9th  of  Apri),  1483, 

>o  The  daughter  of  Sir  Bichwrd  WoodTple,  of  Grafton,  in  NorthamptonsKiro ;  tint  wkm 
married  to  Edvard,  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby,  On  the  death  of  Edwardi  tkf 
again  became  a  widow,  and  for  some  frivolous  pretence,  Henry  Til.  committed  hef  |o  9\9t» 
aoqflnement  in  the  nunnery  at  Bermondsey ;  whort i  after  livinff  some  yowri,  sht  tndod  kw 
)ife  in  poverty,  solitude,  and  confinement. 

1.  Edward  was  bora  on  the  4tb  of  Febmavy,  1470,  and  snMeeded  his  fnther,  nndcr  At  Ulte 
of  Edward  the  Fifth,  at  the  age  of  13,  but  wa«  never  erownod. 

a.  Richard,  created  duke  of  York,  Was  bOrn  at  Shrewsbury,  fat  1474  ;  Who  with  his  brother 
Edward,  disappeared  in  1483,  supposed  to  have  been  mnrdered,  by  order  of  their  tndc 
Richard  III.  duke  of  OloocesteF. 

8.  George,  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  created  duke  of  Bedford.   Ho  died  an  Infant. 
4.  Elizabeth,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  desoent. 

8.  Catherine  married  William  Courtney,  earl  of  DeTOpiblr*,  by  whoa  lb*  hnA  MM  MB, 
created  marquis  of  Exeter. 

e.  Cicely  married  John,  lord  vlscoont  Weill. 
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Lineal  deieent.       To  whom  married.  Issue. 

EDWARD  iV.comi-Elizabelh  Woodvilie,  1  Ann.  8  Bridget.  9  Mary. 
nued.  coniinned.  lO  Margaret. 

SlicaBbth  of  Yorh\  King  Henry  VII* i  Arthur,  a  Henry.  SJIfo*'- 

garel,  4  Mary.  Other 
children  are  mentioned, 
but  ihoy  all  died  in  (heir 
infancy. 

Margaeet James  IV.  of  Scotland '.  1  James.  2  Arthur.  3  Alex- 

^  ander;  and  two  daugh- 
ters who  died  yoQDg. 

JAitss  Y.  of  Scotland  *  Magdalene  of  France  * . .      Ko  issue. 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  France,  i  Mary. 

Mart^  Queen  of  Scots*  Dauphin  of  France No  issue. 

Henry  Stuart James  ^Ylth  of  ficotlandi 


*J    Ann  manried  TliomaB  tloward,  duke  of  NorMk. 

8.  Bridget  died  a  nun  at  Dartforth. 

9.  Mary  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of  t>enmark)  bat  died  Wfere  her  ^alrtiagtt  Wat 
solemniaed. 

10.  Margaret  died  an  infant. 

*  Elisabeth  was  bom  on  the  lith  <rf  February,  1466^  and  manried  on  the  Uth  of  Febriitry, 
1487. 

*  Henry  VII.  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  (See  Reynard's  Chart.) 
By  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  he  united  the  claims  of  the  riral 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  and  put  an  end  to  the  eiril  wars  which  had  desolated  Bflfland 
lor  BO  many  years. 

N.  B»  The  branch  of  Lancaster  was  denominated  the  lied  Hose,  that  of  York  the  ff^hite  Rats. 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  the  heir  to  the  house  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  Elieabeth  of  I'erk  was  the 
heiress  to  the  house  of  the  White  Rose. 

1  >  Arthur  married  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  but  swrired  this  marriage  but  a  few  months.  His  widow  marded  his  brother  Henry 
(who  was  afterwards  king  Henry  VUI. ),  which  was  the  cause  of  the  separatiob  of  England 
from  Rome. 

8.  Margaret,  bom  on  the  S9th  of  November,  1489,  married  In  liiOS  to  James  IV.  king  of 
Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  Janms,  who  suoceeded  his  fkther.  A  descendant  from  this 
marriage  became  king  of  England,  by  the  title  of  James  the  First,  although  her  brother, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  his  wUl  excluded  her  desiumdants  from  the  sueeessioB  to  the  tlirone  of 
England. 

4.  Mary  married,  first,  to  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue ;  seeondly 
to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters,  Francis  Eleanor  :  the 
former,  who  married  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  waa 
mother  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  intrigues  of  her  father-in-law, 
$he  duke  of  Northumberland,  aad  was  beheaded  in  the  yeiir  1984,  with  her  belored  fansbabd, 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley. 

*  James  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  that  ever  reigned  in  Scotland.  Murders  and  robberies 
were  repressed ;  and  the  protection  he  afforded  to  cMnmeroe,  brought  affluence  and  plenty. 
He  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1818 

1.  Jiiinet,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  continuaa.  snoceeded  his  father  oh  the  Scottish  throne. 

*  James  V.  was  bora  on  th%  9th  of  April,  1S12,  died  in  the  eaatle  of  Falkland  on  the  l>th  of 
December,  1848,  and  was  buried  at  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh. 

*  Daughter  of  Francis  I.  king  of  France. 

1.  Mary,  in  whom  continues  the  lineal  descent. 

*  Mary  was  bora  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  8ch  of  December ,"%  the  year  1K49.  She  lost  her  first 
hiuband,  ^e  king  of  France,  in  1860,  and  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damleyi 
in  1S68,  who  was  murdered  in  1567.  Mary  being  considered  as  the  instigator  of  this  horrid 
deed,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  when  she  was  obliged  torOsigii  the  crown  to  her 
son  Jiimet,  who  was  then  only  thirteen  months  old.  Mary,  escaping  from  her  prison,  in  1868, 
■ought  an  asylum  in  England ;  but  queen  Eliaabeth  refused  to  see  her,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
detained  at  Carlisle  as  a  prisoner.   From  Carlisle  she  was  remored  to  Potheringay  CastlCj  in 
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IMual  descent.       To  v>hom  married..  Issue. 

JAMES  1  * Ann  of  Denmark.  .....*•     Henry.  2  Charles.  3  Eli- 

zabeih.  4  Mary.  5  Sophia. 

Elu ABsni  ' Frederick,  kinf   of  Bo-  By  whom    she   had  eight 

hernia sons  and  Ave  daoghiers, 

the  youHKesl  of  whom 
was  Sophia,  heiress  to 
the  crown  of  Eogfand. 

Princess  Sophu  '.  • .  •  Ernest  Aoinistus  * George  Louis  \ 

GEORGE  I. ' Sophia  of  Zell  * 1  George.  2  Sophia. 

GEORGE  II. '.  I Wilhelmina  of  Anspach  *.  i  Frederick.  2  Ann.  3  Ame- 
lia. 4Eliiabeth.  s  Wil- 
liam. 6  Maria.  7  Loaisa. 
8  George. 


.  Korthamptooaliire,  where,  after  •  .eonflnemcBt  of  eighteen  yean,  ahe  vu,  bj  the  order  of 
Elisabeth,  brought  to  the  scaffold  and  beheaded,  Feb.  8,  1587. 

>  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Mary,  qa«ea  of 
Scotland,  and  Henrj  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  and  great  grandson  of  Hargaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  vhose  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  vaa  become  unquestionable  by  the  failure 
of  the  male  line.  Elisabeth  too,  before  her  death,  had  recognised  his  title,  and  he  therefore, 
■uceeeded  her,  on  the  S4th  of  March,  1803. 

1.  Henry  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

t.  Charles,  created  duke  of  Tork,  succeeded  his  father. 

a.  Eiizabeth,  in  whom  the  lineal  descent  eontinues. 

4.  Mary  died  at  Stanwell.  5.  Sophia  died  an  infant. 

*  Elisabeth  was  bom  in  Scotland,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1596,  and  married  to  Frederick, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1613. 

'  Princess  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elisabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  was  bon  at  the  Hague,  in 
Holland,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1630,  and  married  to  Ernest  Augustas,  duke  of  Brunswick 
Iiunenburgh,  elector  of  Hanorer,  etc.,  in  1658.  She  died  at  Hanorer,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1714. 

*  It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  forms  a  double  line  of  tha 
pedigree ;  he,  as  well  as  his  wife,  being  descendants  f^ra  Henry  the  seeond.  See  Reynard's 
Chart  (a)  and  the  last  page. 

*  George  Louis,  duke  ot  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  George  the  First  of  En|:land. 

*  George  the  First  was  bom  on  the  88th  of  May,  1660,  and  died  on  the  road  to  Osnabnrgli, 
in  Germany,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1727,  and  was  buried  at  HanoTcr. 

'  Sophia  was  the  only  daughter  of  George  William,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Zell. 
1.  George  Augustus  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

9.  Sophia,  married  to  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  his  father,  under  the 
title  of  Frederick  the  Second.  Sophia  was  the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

*  George  the  Second  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  October,  1683,  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
1st  Angufct,  1727,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  1760. 

*  Willelmina  was  the  daughter  of  John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Anspadi.  She  was  bom 
March  the  1st,  1683,  and  died  November  20th,  1737. 

1.  Frederick  died  nearly  ten  years  before  his  father. 

5.  Ann  married  William  Gharl^  Henry,  prince  of  Nassau  and  Orange,  who  was  chosen 
Stadtholder  by  the  States  General,  in  1747  :  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

.    8.  Amelia  died  unmarried,  October  31 ,  1786. 
4.  Elisabeth  died  unmarried,  December  28th,  1787. 

6.  William,  created  duke  of  Cumberland,  attended  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Dettbgen,  in 
Germany,  June  26th,  1743,  when  the  French  were  completely  defeated.  In  the  rebellion  in 
1746-6,  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  whom  he  totally 
defeated  at  Culloden,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1746. 

6.  Maria,  married  to  Frederick^rinco  of  Hesse  Cassel,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons. 

7.  Louisa,  married  to  Frederick^rlnce  Royal  of  Denmark,  who  succeeded  his  Ikther  in  1746 
ander  the  tiUe  of  Frederick  the  Fifth,  by  whom  she  had  Frederick  Christian  Til.  and  thrse 
daughters. 

8.  George  died  in  his  infancy. 


(«)  This  Uttl.  work,  with  the  Key,  is  weU  worth  the  attention  of  emy  IndiriduaL 
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Lineal  descent.        To  whom  married.  issue, 

F'redbrick     Louis.      Augusta  of  Saxe-Golha.  .  i  Georqe  William  Frede- 
Princeof  Wales '.  ric*.  2  Kd ward.   3  Wil- 

liam.    4  Henry.   .5  Fre- 
derick. 6  Aut*us(a.  7  Eli- 
zabetl).  8  Louisa.  9  Ca- 
roline. 
GKOR6E  III.  died  )   ChaHoUe    of   Meckleii-    i  George   Augustus   Fre- 

Jan.  29,  1820  . .    I       burgh  ' derick.    2  Frederick.     3 

William.  4  Cbarlollc.  5 
Edward.  6  Sophia. 

*  Frederick  Loaii,  the  eldest  son  of  George  II.  was  born  at  Hanover,  Jan.  SOth,  1707,  and 
vraa  created  Prinee  of  Wales  in  17S8.  He  married  on  the  87th  of  April,  1736,  Anguata,  daughter 
or  Frederick  II.  dnke  of  Saze-Gotha. 

1.  George  fFilliam  Frederick,  afterwarda  king,  with  the  title  of  George  III. 

2.  Edvard,  born  on  the  14th  of  March  1738,  was  created  duke  of  York  and  earl  of  Munster, 
1760.  He  died  unmarried,  at  Monacho,  in  Italy,  1767. 

3.  William,  bom  on  the  25th  of  November,  1743,  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Edinburgh,  and  earl  of  Cnnnaught,  in  Ir4hnd,  in  1764.  He  married  Maria,  eonntess  dowager 
of  Waldegrare,  in  1766,  by  whom  he  had  insue  Frederick  William,  bom  at  Rome,  Jan.  15, 1776, 
-vho  aueeeeded  his  father,  and  Sopliia  Matilda.  He  died  Aug.  25,  1805.  The  duchess  died  at 
Brompton,  Aug.  22,  1807,  in  the  seventy- second  year  of  her  age. 

4.  Henry,  created  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Stratliern,  and  earl  of  Dublin,  wai  born 
Nor.  7,  1745.  He  married  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Simon,  first  earl  of  Carhampton,  and 
relie  of  Christopher  Ilorton,  Esq.  of  Cotton  Hall,  in  Derbyshire;  but  dying  without  issue,  hia 
title*  became  extinct. 

5.  Frederick,  bora  May  SOth,  1750,  died  Dee.  29th,  1765. 

6.  AngusU,  bom  July  81st,  1737,  married  to  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  hereditary  prince 
of  Brunswick,  by  whom  she  had  issue  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her  second  daughters 
Caroline  Amelia  ElizHbeth,  married  her  cousin  George,  prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  George  111. 
April  8th,  1795.  Frederick  succeeded  his  father,  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  When  Bonaparte 
attacked  the  Prussians  in  1806,  the  duke,  in  giving  them  assistance,  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Anerstadt,  on  the  15th  of  October,  that  year,  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  10th  of 
November  following.  9 

7.  Elisabeth,  born  in  1740,  died  unmarried  in  1759. 

8.  Louisa  Anne,  bom  in  1739,  died  unmarried  in  1768. 

9.  Caroline  Matilda,  bom  July  11th,  1751,  married  to  Christian  VII.  king  of  Denmark, 
Oct.  1st,  1766,  by  whom  she  had  Frederick  VI.  the  present  king,  and  Louisa  Augusta. 

<  or  Mecklenbargh  Streliti.  The  queen  was  born  May  19th,  1743,  married  Sept.  8th,  1761 , 
and  died  Nov.  17th.  1818. 

1.  George  Augustus  Frederick,  prinee  of  Wales,  electoral  prinee  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh, 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  earl  of  Chester  and  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the 
Isles,  aad  hereditary  great  Steward  of  Scotland,  was  born  August  12th,  1762,  married  in  1795, 
Ills  cousin  Caroline  Amelia  Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  by  whom 
he  had  one  daughter,  Charlotte  Caroline  Augusta.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  majesty,  the. 
prince  was  appointed  regent  on  the  6th  February,  1811.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1820,  and  died  26th  of  June,  1830. 

2.  Frederick,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  earl  of  Ulster,  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  was  bora 
August  16th,  1763,  and  married  in  1791,  Frederica-Charlotte-Ulriea-Catherina.  eldest  daughter 
of  Frederick  HI.  king  of  Prassia  ;  died  without  issue  Jan.  1827. 

8.  ff'iUiamf  the  late  king,  born  August  21st,  1765 ;  was  created  in  1788,  duke  of  Clarence 
and  St.  Andrews  and  earl  of  Munster,  married  to  the  princess  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  in  1818  ; 
had  Issue  two  daughters,  Charlotte  and  Elisabeth,  who  died  in  infancy. 

4.  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  born  Sept.  29th,  1766,  princess  royal,  lady  of  the  Russian 
order  of  St.  Catherine,  married  in  1797,  Frederick  Charles  William,  duke  of  Wirtemburg. 
In  1806,  they  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Wirtemburg.  She  died  Oct.  6th,  1828 

5.  Edward,  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathcrn,  and  earl  of  Dublin,  was  born  Nov.  2d,  1767,  mar- 
ried to  the  princess  of  Leiningen,  1818,  and  died  iu  Jan  1820;  leaving  issue  a  daugliter. 
^tlexandria  f'leioria,  born  May  2lth,  1819. 

8.  Augusta  Sophia,  born  Nov.  8th,  17fi8,  unmarried. 
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